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for  the  enroiira;ement  of  learning,  by  secarrr*)<;  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts  and 
Jlof^  to  the  aHthors  and  prupriciors  of  such  copie.*,  durin«;  the  times  therein 
mentioned.**— Attd  also  to  tho  Ant,  entitled,^  An  Act  supplementary  to  an  Act, 
^titled  *  An  Act  for  the  encouni^*mcnt  of  leaminr,  by  securing  the  copifs  of 
Maps,  Churtt  and  Books,  to  the  authors  and  profirietors  of  such  copies  during 
the  times  therein  mentioned,*  and  extending  the  l^nrfits  thereof  to  tho  arts  of 
designing,  engraving  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints.*' 
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OKATION  OF  JOSEPH  WARR£N. 


OCUVBRKO 


AT  BOSTON,  MARCH  9,  tilit,  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  *»  BOSTON  MASSACRE.*** 


When  \vc  turn  o?er  the  hiitorie  pago*  and  trace 
the  rise  and  fall  of  atates  and  iempires,  the  mighty  re- 
volutions which  ha?e  so  often  varied  the  lace  of  the 
world  strike  our  minds  witii  Boiemn  surprise^  and  we 
are  naturally  led  to  endeavor  tosearcli  out  tlie  qiuses 
of  such  astonishing  chaiMfes. 

That  man  is  formed  lor  social  lile,  is  an  observa- 
tiou,  which,  upon  our  first  inquiry,  presents  itself  im« 
mculintoly  to  our  view*  uimI  our  reason  approves  that 
witfo  and  goiicrous  principle  winch  actuated  the  first 

« 

*  The  *^  BoMtoft  nuiMiicre,**  m  i(  it  gieiicrally  enlleil,  took  pliico. 
Mnrch  5,  1770.    FrcvipiiH  to  this  lime^  conHdcnble  oniniOMty  hfd 
existed  bcttvrcn  the  €i(uEeiM*'or  ItoMton  mimI  the  BriUsh  toklien  ftii* 
tioucd  there,  which  hud  OGCwiooally  shown '  itself  Id  quarrel^  and 

mutual  abuse. 

On  the  cTcnii^  of  the  5th  of  Mnrch,  an  extensive  disturbance  dc- 
f:urrcd,  in  which  a  number  of  the  citixens  losit  their  Uves.  This 
event  was  productive  of  th6  most  important  consequences.  It  was 
every  where  represented  as  a  cruel  nnd  barbarous  outrage  of  an 
urmcd  soldiery,  upon  unofTcmling  and  unarmed  citizens. 

It  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
l^ritiMh  government,  and  increased  the  activity  and  energy  of  those 
who  were  determined  on  resistance. 

It  afibrded  also,  nn  opportunity  for  an  exhibition  of  traits  of  cha> 
racterin  the  *<  rebellious  colonists'*  which  plainly  proved  that,  with 
them,  the  dictates  of  justice  predominated  over  every  other  consi- 
deration :  for  the  jury  who  tried  the  oiP'mlers,  although  burning 
with  resentment  for  the  recent  outrage,  and  incensed  at  the  numer- 
ous injuries  of  the  British  government,  still  acquitted  all  the  oflTcnclcrri 
of  the  charge  of  murder.  The  anniversary  of  this  «lay  was  celebrat- 
ed for  a  number  of  years,  but  at  length  the  ])rartire  was  di^continu- 
«*d. — Compiler. 
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founders  of  civil  govcrnmcnt-Min  institution,  which 
hath  its  origin  in  the  weakness  of  individuals,  and  hath 
for  its  end,  the  strength  and  security  of  all:  and  so 
long  as  the  means  of  cnbrting  this  important  end  nro 
thorouglily  known,  and  religiously  attended  to,  govern- 
ment is  one  of  the  richest  blessings  to  mankind,  and 
ought  to  be  held  in  the  highest  veneration. 

In  young  and  new  formed  conimunities,  the  grand 
design  of  this  institution,  is  most  generally  understood, 
and  most  strictly  regarded.  The  motives  which  urged 
to  the  social  com[)act,  cannot  he  at  once  forgotten, 
and  that  equality  which  is  remembered  to  have  sub- 
sisted so  lately  among  them,  prevents  those  who  arc 
clothed  with  authority,  from  attempting  to  invade  the  . 
freedom  of  their  brethren ;  or  if  such  an  attempt  is 
made,  it  prevents  the  community  from  suHering  the 
oflbmier  to  go  unpunished.  Every  member  feels  it  to  , 
be  his  interest  and  knows  it  to  be  his  duty,  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  constitution  on  which  the  public  safety 
depends/  and  he  is  e(|ua)ly  ready  to  assist  the  magis- 
trate in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  subject  in 
defence  of  his  right ;  and  so  long  as  this  noble  attach- 
ment to  a  constitution,  founded  on  free  and  bcnevolrnt 
principles,  exists  in  full  vigor,  in  any  state,  that  state 
must  be  flourishing  and  ha[)py. 

It  was  this  noble  attachment  to  a  free  constitution, 
which  raised  ancient  Rome,  from  the  smallest  begin- 
nings, to  that  bright  summit  of  happiness  and  glory,  to 
which  she  arrived;  and  it  was  the  loss  of  this  which 
plunged  her  from  that  summit  into  the  black  gulf  of 
mfamv  and  slavery.  It  was  this  attachment  which  in- 
8i)ired  her  senators  with  wisdom;  it.  was  this  which 
glowed  in  the  breasts  of  her  heroes ;  it  was  this  wliicli 
guarded  her  liberties  and  extended  her  dominions, 
^avc  peace  at  honie,  and  connnanded  respect  abroad. 
And  wlicn  this  decayed,  her  magistrates  lost  their  reve- 

*  Omnes  ordtncs  ad  conscrvanduin  rethpublicain,  mcntc,  voliut* 
fate,  studio,  virtute,  voce,  counentiunt Cicero. 
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Tdnce  for  justice  and  the .  laivs,  and  degcneratod  into 
tyrants  and  oppressors ;  her  senators,  forgetful  of  tfac^ 
dignity,  and  seduced  by  base  corruption,  betrayed 
their  country ;  her  soldiers,  recardlcss  of  their  relation 
to  the  community,  and  urged  only  by  the  hopes  of 
plunder  and  rapine,  unfechh^y  committed  the  most 
flagrant  enormities;  and,  hired  to  the  trade  of  deaths 
with  relentless  fury  they  perpetrated  the  most  cniel 
murders,  wlicrcby  the  streets  of  imperial  Rome  were 
drenched  witli  her  noblest  blood.  Thus  tlus  empress 
of  the  world  lost  her  dominions  abroad,  and  her  in- 
habitants, dissolute  in  their  manners,  at  len^h  became 
contented  slaves;  and  she  stands,  to  this  day,  the 
scorn  and  derision  of  nations,  and  a  monument  of 
this  eternal  truth,  that  public  happiness  depends  on  a 
virtuous  and  unshaken  attachment  to  a  tree  consti- 
tution. 

It  was  this  attachment  to  a  constitution,  founded  on 
free  and  benevolent  principles,  which  inspired  the  first 
settlers  of  this  country.  They  saw,  with  grief,  the  dar- 
ing outrages  committed  on  the  free  constitution  of 
their  native  land;  thc^  knew,  that  nothing  but  a  civil 
war  could,  at  that  time,  restore  its  pristine  purity. 
So  hard  was  it  to  resolve  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  brethren,  that  they  chose  rather  to  quit 
their  fair  possessions  and  seek  another  habitation  in  a 
distant  clime.  When  they  came  to  this  new  world, 
which  thoy  fairly  purchased  of  the  Indian  natives,  the 
only  rightful  proprietors,  they  cultivated  the  then  bar- 
ren soil,  by  their  incessant  labor,  and  defended  their 
dear-bought  possessions  with  tlie  fortitude  of  tho 
christian,  and  the  bravery  of  the  hero. 

After  various  strugijfjcs,  which,  during  the  tyrannic 
reigns  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  were  constantly  kept  up 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  liberty  and  slavery, 
the  connexion  between  (Jicat  Britain  and  this  colony 
was  selllod  in  the  reign  of  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  by  a  compact,  the  conditions  of  which  were  ex- 
pressed m  a  charter;  by  which  all  the  liberties  and 
immunities  of  British  subjects,  wore  confirmed  to  this 
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province,  ns  fulJy  and  ns  absolutely  as  they  possibly 
could  be,  by  any  human  instnimcnt,  which  can  bo  de- 
vised. And  it  is  undeniably  true,  that  the  greatest 
and  most  important  right  of  a  British  subject  is,  that 
he  shall  be  governed  by  no  laws  but  those  to  which  ho 
either  in  person,  or  by  his  representative,  hath  given 
liis  consent:  and  this«  I  will  venture  to  assert,  is  tho 
grand  basis  of  British  freedom ;  it  is  interwoven  with 
the  constitution;  and  whenever  this  is  lost,  the  cousti- 
tution  must  be  destroyed. 

The  British  constitution,  (of  which  ours  is  a  copy,) 
is  a  happy  compound  of  tho  three  forms,  (under  some 
of  which  all  governments  may  be  ranged,)  viz.,  monar- 
chy, aristocracy  and  democracy.  Of  these  three  the 
Britisli  legislature  is  composed,  aild  without  the  con- 
sent of  each  branch,  nothing  can  carry  with  it  tho 
force  of  a  law.  Jiut  when  a  law  is  to  be  passed  for 
raising  a  tax,  that  law  can  originate  only  in  the  demo- 
cratic branch,  which  is  the  house  of  commons  in  Bri- 
tain, and  the  house  of  representatives  here.  ^Thc 
reason  is  obvious:  they  and  their  constituents  are  to' 
fuiy  much  the  largest  part  of  it ;  but  as  the  aristocratic 
branch,  which,  in  Britain,  is  the  house  of  lords,  and  in 
this  province,  the  council,  are  also  to  pay  some  part, 
their  consent  is  necessary;  and  as  the  monarchic 
branch,  which,  in  Britain,  is  tho  king,  and  with  us, 
oithrr  the  king  in  person,  or  the  governor  whom  ho 
shall  bo  pleased  to  appoint  to  act  in  his  stead,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  just  sense  of  his  own  interest,  which 
]s  that  of  all  the  subjects  in  general,  his  consent  is 
also  necessary,  and  when  the  consent  of  these  threo 
branches  is  obtained,  the  taxation  is  most  certainly 
legal. 

Let  us  now  allow  ourselves  a  few  moments  to  exa- 
mine the  late  acts  of  the  British  parliament  for  taxing 
America.  Let  lis,  with  candor,  judge,  whether  they 
are  constitutionally  binding  upon  us :  if  they  arc,  in 
the  name  of  justice  let  us  submit  to  them,  without  one 
murmuring  wonl. 

V'lM,  J  noiiJd  ask.  whether  \\\e. \\\<i\\\V\^T^  ^^^x^'^xv 
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tish  house  of  commons  are  the  democracy  of  this  pro« 
vinco  ?  If  they  are,  they  are  either  the  people  of  tlus 
province,  or  are  elected  by  the  people  of  this  profincOf 
to  represent  them,  and  have,  thcretore,  a  constitutional 
right  to  originate  a  bill  for  taxing  them:  it  is  most 
certain  they  are  neither,  and*  therefore,  nothing  done 
by  them  can  be  said  to  be  done  by  the  democratic 
branch  of  our  constitution.  I  woukl  next  ask,  whether 
the  lords4  who  compose  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the 
legislature,  are  peers  of  America?  I  never  heard  it 
was,  (oven  in  those  extraordinary  times,)  so  much  as 
pretended ;  and  if  they  are  hot,  certainly  no  act  of 
theirs  can  be  said  to  be  the  act  of  the  aristocratic 
branch  of  our  constitution.  The  power  of  the  mo- 
narchic branch  we,  with  pleasure,  acknowledge  re- 
sides in  the  king,  who  may  act  either  in  person  or  by 
his  representative ;  and  1  freely  confess,  that  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  proclamation  for  raising  taxes  in  America, 
issued  by  the  king^s  sole  authority,  would  not  be  equal- 
ly consistent  with  our  own  constituti.  n,  and,  therefore, 
o<|unlly  binding  upon  uh,  with  the  late  acts  of  the  Brt* 
tish  parliament  for  taxing  us;  for  it  is  plain,  that  if 
there  is  any  validity  in  those  acts,  it  must  arise  alto- 
gotlicr  from  the  monarchical  brnnch  of  the  legislature. 
And  I  further  think,  that  it  would  he  Qt  least  as  equita- 
ble; for  1  do  not  conceive  it  to  bo  of  the  least  im-^ 
portance  to  us,  by  whom  our  property  is  taken  away, 
so  long  as  it  is  taken  without  our  consent;  and  I  nni 
very  nuich  at  a  loss  to  know,  by  what  figure  of  rheto- 
ric, the  inhabitants  of  this  province  can  be  called  freo 
subjects,  when  they  are  obliged  to  obey,  implicitly, 
such  laws  as  arc  made  for  them  by  men  three  thou- 
sand miles  olK  whom  tlicy  know  not,  and  whom  they 
never  empowered  to  act  for  them ;  or  how  they  can  bo 
said  to  have  property,  when  a  body  of  men,  over 
whom  tlicy  lu  vc  not  the  least  control,  and  who  are  not 
in  any  way  accountable  to  them,  shall  oblige  them  to 
deliver  up  any  j)art,  or  the  whole  of  their  substance, 
without  even  nskinir  their  consent.    And  vet.  whoever 
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pretends;  that  t)ie  late  acts  of  the  British  parliament^ 
for  taxing  America,  ought  to  be  deemed  binding  upon 
us,  must  admit,  at  once,  that  we  are  absolute  slaves, 
and  have  no  property  of  our  own ;  or  else,  that  we 
may  be  freemen,  and,  at  the  i>ame  tinie.  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  obeying  the  arbitrary  commands  of  those 
over  whom  we  have  no  control  or  influence,  and  that 
we  may  have  properly  of  our  own,  which  is  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  another.  Such  gross  absurdities,  I  be- 
lieve, will  not  be  relished  in  this  enlightened  age ;  and 
it  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  people  quickly 
perceived,  and  seriously  comf>lained  of  the  inroads 
which  these  acts  nnist  unavoidably  make  upon  their 
libertjr,  ai^  of  the  hazard  to  which  their  whole  pro- 
perty is  by  them  exposed.  For,  if  they  may  be  taxed 
without  their  consent,  even  in  the  smallest  triHc,  they 
may  also,  without  their  consent,  be  deprived  of  every 
thing  they  possess,  although  never  so  valuable,  never 
so  dear.  Certainly  it  never  entered  the  hearts  of  our 
ancestors,  that,  aOer  so  many  dangers  in  this  then 
desolate  ivikh^rness,  their  hard-earned  property  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  parliament.  And  as  it 
was  soon  found,  that  this  taxation  could  not  be  sup- 
ported by  reason  and  argument,  it  seemed  necessary, 
that  one  act  of  oppression  should  be  enforced  by  an- 
other, 4ind,  tlicrefure,  contrary  to  our  just  rights  as 
possessing,  or  at  least  having  a  just  title  to  possess,  all 
the  liberties  and  immunities  of  British  subjects,  a 
standing  army  was  established  among  us,  in  time  of 
peace ;  and  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  eflccting  that, 
which  it  was  one  principal  design  of  the  founders  of  the 
constitution  to  prevent,  (wIhmi  they  declared  a  stand- 
ing armv,  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  against  law,)  name- 
ly, for  the  enforcement  of  obedience  to  acts,  which, 
upon  fair  examination,  a))peared  to  be  unjust  and  un- 
constitutional. ^ 

The  ruinous  conHefpionccs  of  standing  armies  to 
free  communities,  may  be  seen  in  the  historieH  of  Sy- 
racuse, Borne*  and  many  other  oucel\ovvV\vs\\\\\^v\»\JWi\ 
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(some  of  which  liavo  now  8carc<ft  a  naitie !  Their  banc^ 
ful  influence  is  most  suddenly,  felt,  when  they  are  plac- 
ed in  populous  cities :  for*  hy  a  corruption  of  monds^ 
the  public  happiness  is immcaiatcly  affected';  andtliat 
this  is  one  oi  tiie  eflects  ofiiunrterintr  troops  .In  a  po« 
pulous  city,  is  a  truth,  to  which  many  a  mourning  pa- 
rent, many  a  lost,  dc^pairinsf  child  in  this  metropoijwy 
must  bear  a  very  melancholy  testimony.  Soldiers  are 
'  also  taught  to  consider  arms  as  the  only  arbiters  by 
which  every  dispute  is  to  be  decided  between  con- 
tending states ;  tliey  are  instructed  implicitly  to  obey 
their  commnnders,  without  inquiring  nito  the  justice 
of  the  cause  tliey  are  cn^n^c*d  to  KupiK)rt:  hence  it  is?, 
that  they  are  ever  to  be  dreaded  as  tlie  ready  engines 
of  tyranny  and  oppression.  And  it  is  too  observable, 
tliat  they  arc  prone  to  introduce  the  same  mode  ofdcs- 
cision  in  the  di.sputcs  of  individuals!;  and  from  thenco 
have  oHcn  arisen  great  animosities  between  them  and 
the  inliabitants,  who,  whilst  in  a  naked,  defenceless 
state,  are  frequently  insulted  an(^  abu:$ed  by  an  armed 
soldiery.  And  this  will  be  more  especially  the  case, 
when  the  troops  are  informed  that  the  intention  of 
their  being  stationed  in  any  city,  is  to  overawe  the  in- 
habitants. That  this  was  tiic  avowed  design  of  sta- 
tioning an  armed  force  in  this  town,  is  sufficiently 
known;  and  wo,  my  fellow-citizens,  have  seen,  wc 
have  felt  the  tragical  cflccta! — the  fatal  fifth  of  March, 
1770,  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  horrors  of  that 
dreadful  night,  arc  but  too  deeply  impressed  on  our 
hearts.  Language  is  too  feeble  to  paint  the  emotion 
of  our  souls,  wiien  our  streets  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  our  brethren;  when  ourears  were  wounded 
by  tiie  groans  of  the  dying,  and  our  eyes  were  torment- 
ed with  the  sight  of  tl»e  mnngled  bodies  of  the  dead  ; 
when  our  alarmed  innigination  presented  to  oiir  views 
our  houses  wrapped  in  llames,  our  children  subjected 
to  the  barbarous  caprice  of  the  raging  soldiery,  our 
beauteous  virgins  exposed  to  all  the  indolence  of  un. 
bridled  passion,  our  virtuous  wives",  ciidenrcd  to  ih  h\ 
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cvorjr  tender  tie,  fallins  a  sacrifice  to  worse  tliuii  bru* 
tal  violence,  and  perhaps,  like  the  famed  Lucrctia, 
distracted  with  an<Tuish  and  despnirv.  ending  their 
wrotclicd  lives  by  their  own  fair  hand».  When  we  be- 
held the  authors  of  our  distress  parading  in  our  streets, 
or  drawn  up  in  a  regular  baUulia^  as  though  in  a  hos- 
tile city,  our  hearts  beat  to  arms ;  we  {<imtched  our 
weapons,  almost  resolved,  by  one  decisive  stroke,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  our  slaughtered  brethren,  and  to 
secure  from  future  duiigor,  all  that  we  lit^hl  most  dear. 
But  propitious  heaven  foriiadc  the  bloody  carnage,  and 
saved  the  threatened  victiuis  of  our  too  keen  resent- 
ment— ^not  by  their  discipline,  not  by  their  regular  ar- 
ray; no,  it  was  royal  George's  Hvery  that  proved  their 
shield — ^it  was  that  which  turned  the  pointed  engines 
of  destruction  from  their  breasts.  The  thoughts  of 
vengeance  were  80on  buried  in  our  inbred  atVection  to 
Great  Britain,  and  calm  reason  dictated  a  method  of 
removing  the  troops  more  mild  than  an  iuunediate  re- 
course to  the  sword.  With  united  ellbrts  you  urged 
the  immediate  departure  of  the  troops  from  the  town ; 
you  urged  it,  with  a  resolution  which  ensured  success ; 
you  obtained  your  wishes,  and  the  removal  of  the 
troops  was  effected,  without  one  drop  of  their  blood 
being  shed  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  immediate  actors  in  the  tragedy  of  that  night, 
were  surrendered  to  justice.  It  is  not  mine  to  say 
how  far  they  were  guilty.  They  have  been  tried  by 
tho  country  and  ae(|uitted  of  murder!  and  they  are 
not  to  be  again  arrnigmul  at  an  earthly  bar.  But 
surely  the  men  who  have  pronnscuouslv  scattered 
death  amidst  the  innocent  inhabitants  oi  a  populous 
city,  ought  to  see  well  to  it,  that  they  be  prepared  to 
stand  at  the  bar  of  an  omniscient  judge !  and  all  who 
contrived  or  encourage<l  the  stationing  troops  in  this 
place,  have  reasons  of  eternal  importance,  to  reflect 
with  deep  contrition,  on  their  bast!  designs,  and  hum- 
bly to  re|)ent  of  their  impious  machinations. 

The  infatuation  whirli  halh  ^:cemed•  for  vi  uwwvUcx 
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ol*yoarsi  to  prevail  in  tlie  Britiith  couucilif  witli  regard 
to  U8,  is  truly  astonisliing !   What  can  be  proposed  by 
the  repeated  attacks  made  upon  bur  froeaom,  1  really 
cannot  surmise :  even  leaving  justice  and  humanity 
out  of  question..    I  do  not  know  one  single  advantage^ 
which  can  arise  to  the  British  nation,  from  our  bemg 
enslaved.    I  know  not  of  any  gain.%  which  can  bo 
wrung  from  us  by  oppression,  which  tlicy  may  not  ob- 
tain from  us  by  our  own  consent,  in  the  smooth  chau- 
nel  of  conmiurce.  We  wish  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  Britain;  we  contribute  largely  to  both,    Uotli  what 
we  contribute  lose  all  its  value,  because  it  is  donb  vo- 
luntarily?   The  amazing  increase  of  riches  to  Bri- 
tain, the  great  rise  of  the  value  of  her  lands,  the  flour* 
ishing  state  of  her  navy,  are  striking  proofs  of  the  ad- 
vantages derived  to  her  from  her  commerce  with  the 
colonics ;  and  it  is  our  earnest  desire  that  she  may 
still  continue  to  enjoy  the  same  emohunonts,  until  her 
streets  are  paved  with  American  gold ;  only,  let  us 
have  tiic  pleasure  of  calling  it  Our  own,  whilst  it  is  in 
our  own  hands.    But  this,  it  seems,  is  too  great  a  favor ; 
we  are  to  be  governed  by  the  absolute  command  of 
others ;  our  property  is  to  be  taken  away  without  our 
consent;  ifwc  complain,  our  complaints  are  treated 
with  contempt;  if  we  assert  our  rights,  that  assertion 
is  deemed  insolence ;  if  we  humbly  olfcr  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  impartial  decision  of  reason,  the  sword 
in  judged  tlio  most  proper  argument  to  silence  bur 
murnnirs!     Hut  this  cannot  long  bo  the  case:  surely, 
the  British  nation  will  notsuilbrtlie  reputation  of  their 
justice  and  their  honor,  to  be  thus  sported  aw»y  by  a 
capricious  ministry.    No,  they  will  in  a  siiort  time 
open  their  eyes  to  their  true  interest ;  they  nourish  in 
their  own  breasts,  a  noble  love  of  liberty ;  they  hold 
her  dear,  and  they  know  that  all,  who  have  once  ]>os- 
scssed  her  charms,  had  rather  die  than  sulVor  her  to 
be  torn  from  their  embraces.    They  are  also  sensible 
that  Britain  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  colonics,  that  she  must  eventually  feel  every  wound 
VOL.  V.  3 
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given  to  their  freedom;  they  cannot  be  ignorant  that 
more  dependence  may  be  placed  on  the  aflcctions  of 
a  brother,  than  on  the  forced  service  of  a  slave :  they 
must  approve  your  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  your 
riglits;  irom  a  sympathy  of  soul  they  must  pray  for 
your  success ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  tlicy  wilt,  ore  long, 
exert  themselves  cnbctually,  to  redress  your  griev* 
ancea.  Even  in  the  dissolute  roign  of  king  Charles  11. 
when  the  house  of  commons  impeached  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  of  high  treason,  the  first  article  on  which 
they  founded  their  accusation  was,  that  ^  he  had  de- 
signed  a  standing  army  to  be  raised,  and  to  govern 
the  kingdom  thereby/*  And  the  eighth  article  was^ 
that  ^Mie  had  introduced  an  arbitrary  government 
into  his  majcsty*s  piantatiouv  A  terrifying  example 
to  those  who  arc  now  forging  chains  for  this  country. 
You  have,  my  friends  and  countrymen,  frustrated 
the  designs  of  your  enemies,  by  vour  unanimity  and 
fortitude:  it  was  your  union  an(l  determined  spirit 
which  expelled  those  troops,  who  polluted  your  streets 
with  innocent  blood.  You  have  appointed  this  anni- 
versary as  a  standard  memorial  of  the  bloody  conse* 
qucnces  of  placing  an  armed  force  in  a  populous  city, 
and  of  vour  deliverance  from  the  dangers  which  then 
seemed  to  hang  over  your  heads ;  and  1  am  confident 
that  you  never  will  betray  the  least  want  of  spirit  when 
called  upon  to  guard  your  freedom.  None  but  they, 
who  set  a  just  value  upon  the  bhissings  of  liberty,  are 
worthy  to  enjoy  lK5r — your  illustrious  fathers  were  her 
zealous  votaries — wh<;n  the  blasting  frowns  of  tyranny 
drove  her  from  public  view,  they  cmsped  her  in  their 
arms ;  they  cherished  her  in  their  generous  bosoms ; 
they  brought  hor  safe  over  the  rough  ocean,  and  fixed 
licr  seat  in  this  then  dreary  wilderness ;  they  nursed 
lier  infant  age  with  the  most  tender  care ;  for  her  sake, 
they  patiently  bore  the  severest  hardships;  for  her 
support,  they  und(;rwent  the  most  rugged  toils ;  in  her 
defence,  they  boldly  encountered  the  most  alarming 
dangers :  neither  the  ravenous  beasts  that  rans^ed  the 
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woods  for  proy,  nor  tlic  more  furious  savages  of  the 
wildcrnoss,  could  damp  their  anlor  t  Whilst  with  one 
hand  tlioy  broke  tlio  stuhliorn  glebe,  witli  tlie  other 
they  grasped  their  wca|>on9,  ever  ready  to  protect  her 
from  danger.  No  sacrifice,  not  even  their  own  blood, 
was  esteemed  too  rich  a  libation  for  her  altar!  God 
prospered  their  vnlor;  they  preserved  Iter  brilUaney 
unsuihed;  they  enjoyed  her  whilst  they  lived,  and  dy* 
ing,  bequeathed  the  dear  inheritance  to  your  care. 
And  as  tliey  left  you  this  glorious  legacy,  they  Iiave 
undoubtedly  transmitted  to  you  some  jx>rtion  <h  theur 
noble  spirit,  to  inspire  you  with  virtue  to  merit  her, 
and  courage  to  preserve  her.  You  surely  caimot,  with 
such  examples  before  your  eyes,  as  every  pnge  of  the 
history  of  this  country  affords,*  suffer  your  liberties  to 
be  ravished  from  you  by  lawless  force,  or  cajoled  away 
by  flattery  and  fraud. 

The  voice  of  your  father's  blood  cries  to  you  from 
the  ground,  my  sons  scorn  to  be  slaves!  In  vain 
wc  met  tlie  frowns  of  tyrants — in  vain  wo  cr05«ed 
the  boisterous  ocean,  found  a  new  world,  and  pre- 
pared it  for  the  happy  residonrc  of  liberty — in  vain 
we  toiled — in  vain  \\c  fought — we  bli»d  m  vain,  if 
yon,  our  pff^^prinj^,  want  valor  to  repel  the  assaults  of 
her  invaders !  Stain  not  the  glory  of  your  worthy  an- 
cestors, but  like  thoin,  resolve  never  to  part  with  your 
birth-riii[lit ;  be  wise  in  your  dcliherations,  and  deter- 
mined in  your  exertions  for  the  preservation  of  your 
liberties.  Follow  nut  the  dictates  of  passion,  but  en- 
list yourselves  under  tluj  sacred  hanncr  of  reason; 
use  every  method  in  your  power  to  secure  your  rights; 
at  least  ])revent  the  curses  of  posterity  from  being 
heaped  upon  your  nieuiori<*s. 

Ryou,  with  united  zeal  and  fortitude,  oppose  the 
torrent  of  oppression :  if  you  feel  the  true  fire  of  pa- 
triotism burning  in  your  breasts:  if  yon,  from  your 

*  Al  ^iiiivil  liorouin  laiulc!*,  i*l  TiictJi  psiivnl'i!* 

Jam  loj^iTc,  of  i\\\x.  sit  |>ot«Tl:4  rosnosrcre  virJus. —  VIrg. 
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souls,  despise  the  most  gaudy  drcsH  that  slavery  can 
wear;  if  you  really  prefer  the  lonely  cottage,  (whilst 
blest  with  libertVt)  to  gilded  palaces,  surrounded  with 
the  ensigns  of  slavery,  you  may  have  the  fullest  assur- 
ance that  tyranny,  with  her  whole  accursed  train,  will 
hide  their  hideous  heads  in  confusion,  shame  and 
dcs[>uir.  If  you  perform  your  part,  you  must  have  tho 
strongest  confidence,  that  tho  same  Almighty  Being 
who  protected  your  pious  and  venerable  forefathers, 
who  enabled  them  to  turn  a  barren  wilderness  into 
a  fruitful  field,  who  so  often  made  bare  his  arm  for 
their  Hnlvution,  will  slill  be  miiulfiil  of  you,  their  otl- 
Hpriiig. 

May  thix  Almi^hty  Heiiig,  grucioiisly  preside  ui  all 
our  councils.  May  no  direct  us  to  such  measures  as 
he  himself  shall  approve,  and  be  pleased  to  bless. 
May  we  ever  be  a  peo[)lo  favored  of  God.  May  our 
land  be  a  land  of  liherty,  tho  seat  of  virtue,  tho  asylum 
of  the  oppressed,  a  name  and  a  praise  in  the  whole 
earth,  until  the  hist  shock  of  time  shall  bury  tho 
empires  of  the  world  in  one  common  undistinguish- 
ed ruin ! 
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urnvity,  llic  vciioroblo  nppcarnnco  of 
LVili'il  iiiiiliMicn )  lliu  ili^iiity  wliicli  [  briiulil  in 
ilio  C(iutiic]iiiiicO)i  of  HO  iiiuiiy  ill  lli'in  t'ttsul  unsoiiibly ; 
tlm  Nolciiiiiity  oftlio  occtisiiuiiiipanivliicliwo  iinvo  met 
togctlicr,  jciiiiuil  lo  u  cDiisiilcritlioii  ol'  llio  part  I  am  to 
t.-ikc  in  tlic  iniportaDt  business  or  tliia  day,  fill  mc  with 
an  [i(vc  liitlicrto  unknowTi,  and  liclglitcn  llm  bgiiho 
wliicli  1  Imvc  over  bad,  or  my  un worthiness  to  fill  this 
sncrcd  desk.  Bill,  allured  by  the  ciill  or  some  of  my 
respected  fullow-citi'zenit,  with  wlioac  request  it  is  elI- 
ways  my  greatest  piciiaiirc  to  coiii|ily,  1  ulmoat  forgot 
jiiy  want  or  ability  to  pcrrorin  what  tliey  required,  [n 
thin  Kitnation  1  find  itiy  only  support,  in  assurinf;  my- 
xeir  lliat  a  geilcroiu  people  will  not  severely  ceiisuro 
wlint  Ihey  know  was  well  iiiieiulcd,  lhou;;li  ils  want  of 
merit  should  iirevcnt  their  being  able  (o  ni'plaiid  it. 
.'\tiil  1  pray  tlmt  my  sincere  attaclimeiit  to  the  lutercst 
of  iiiy  country,  and  hearty  deteiitation  of  every  design 
Ibrnied  against  licr  liberties,  maj'  be  adiuiltcd  as  BOmc 
iipolo^y  fur  my  apncarnncc  inlliis  |ilacc. 

I  hfive  ulway»,  Itom  my  cnrliest  youth,  rejoiced  in 
ilie  felicity  ofiiiy  fellow-iucn ;  and  liavo  ever  eonsidcr- 
cA  it  as  tlio  iiiuispcnsablo  duly  of  every  nieinber  of 
Houirly  to  proHiote,  ax  far  am  in  him  lies,  ttio  priMpcrity 
of  t!V<'ry  iiuliviiluul,  but  iiiure  exnueiitlly  of  the  cmn- 
niunity  to  which  he  belotifiH:  and  also,  aa  n  faithful 
aiibioct  i>r  the  state,  lo  use  his  iilmosl  nidenvODt  to  dor 
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tcct,  and  having  dctcctc<1,  strenuously  to  oppose  every 
traitorous  plot  which  its  enemies  may  devise  for  its  de- 
struction. Security  to  the  ncrsons  and  properties  of 
tlie  governed,  is  so  obviously  the  design  and  end  of 
^ivil  government,  that  to  attinupt  a  logical  proof  of  it, 
would  he  like  burning  tapers  at  noonday,  to  assist  the 
sun  in  enlightening  the  work! ;  and  it  cannot  be  either 
virtuous  or  honorable,  to  attempt  to  support  a  govern- 
ment, of  which  this  is  not  the  great  and  jirincipal  basis ; 
and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  vicious  and  mfamous  to  at- 
tempt to  support  a  government  which  manifestly  tends 
to  render  the  persons  and  projjorties  of  the  governed  in- 
securer  Some  boast  of  being  friends  to  government ;  I 
am  a  friend  to  righlenus  government,  to  a  government 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  reason  and  justice; 
but  I  glory  in  publicly  avowing  my  eternal  enmity  to 
tyranny.  Is  the  present  system,  which  the  British  ad- 
ministration have  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
colonics,  a  righteous  gnvernment — (»r  is  it  tyranny  P 
Here  suffer  me  to  ask,  ^and  would  t(»  hcMiven  xUvro 
could  be  an  answer,)  wluit  tenderness,  what  regard, 
respect  or  consideration  has  (ireat  Britain  shown,  in 
their  late  transactions,  for  the  security  of  the  persono 
or  properties  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies.^  Or 
rattier  what  have  they  omitted  doing  to  destroy  that 
security?  They  have  declared,  that  they  have  ever 
had,  and  of  right  ought  ever  to  liave,  full  power  to 
make  laws  of  suflicient  validity  to  bind  the  colonies  in 
nil  cases  whatever.  They  have  exercised  this  pretend- 
ed right  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  us  without  our  con- 
sent; and  lest  we  should  sliow  some  reluctance  at 
parting  with  our  property,  her  fleets  and  armies  arc  sent 
to  enforce  their  mad  pretensions.  The  town  of  Bos- 
ton, ever  faithfid  to  the  British  crown,  has  been  invest- 
ed by  n  British  fleet:  the  troops  of  George  the  III. 
have  crossrd  tho  wide  Atlantic,  not  t(»  engage  an  ene- 
my, hilt  to  assist  a  band  of  traitors  in  trampling  on  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  most  loyal  subjects  in  Ame- 
rica— those  rights  and  liberties  wliich,  as  a  father,  ho 
ought  ever  to  regard,  and  as  a  king,  he  is  bound,  in 
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honor,  to  defend  froai  violatioti,  cvon  at  tlio  risk  of  his 
own  life.  * 

Let  not  thohwtojryof  tlio  illuftnousboiiMof  Bmmk 
wick  inform  poateHtv,  that  a  king,  descended  from 
that  glorious  monarch,  George  the  II.,  once  sent  his 
Britisli  subjects  to  conquer  and  enslave  his  stibjocts  in 
America.  But  be  perpetual  infiunj  entaited  upon  that 
villain  who  dared  to  advise  liis  master  to  sucli  execra- 
ble measures;  for  it  was  easy  to  foresee  the  conse- 
qucnccs  which  so  naturally  followed  u|K»  sending 
troops  into  America,  to  enforce  obedience  to  acts  m 
tlio  i^ritish  parliament,  which  neither  God  nor  man 
ever  cm|K>wcrod  tliem  to  make.  It  was  reasonable  to 
expect,  that  trOofis,  wiio  knew  the  errand  tliey  wero 
sciit  upon,  would  treat  tlie  people  whom  they  were  to 
subjugate,  with  a  cruelty  and  naughtiness,  which  too 
often  buries  the  lionoruble  character  of  a  sokiier,  in 
the  diH^racefuI  name  of  an  unfeeling  ruffian.  The 
troupH,  u|N>n  their  lirat  arrival,  took  fiosscssion  of  our' 
m*iiuiu-li(Mirto,  and  |Miiiit(Hl  their  cannon  ngninst  the 
jud^iuoiit-huU,  untl  even  continued  I  hem  there  whilst 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature  for  this  province  was 
actuaiiY  sitting  to  decide  upon  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  king*s  subjects.  Our  streets  nightly  resounded 
with  the  noise  of  riot  and  debauchery ;  our  peaceful 
citizens  were  hourly  exposed  to  shnnieful  insults,  and 
often  felt  the  eilccts  of  their  violence  and  outrage. 
But  this  was  not  all :  as  though  they  thought  it  not 
enough  to  violate  our  civil  riglrts,  they  endeavored  to 
deprive  us  of  the  enjoyment  of  our  religious  privileges; 
to  viciate  our  morals,  and  thereby  render  us  deserving 
of  destruction.  Hence  the  rude  din  of  arms  which 
broke  in  upon  your  solcnni  devotions  in  your  temples, 
on  that  day  hallowed  by  heaven,  and  srt  apart  by  God 
himself  fur  his  peculiar  worship.  Hence,  impious 
oatlirt  and  blaHplioiiiit'H  ho  oRni  tortiirf*(l  vour  unac- 
customed ear.  I  lence,  all  the  arts  which  i(lleness  and 
luxury  could  invent,  were  used  to  betray  our  youth  of 
one  sex  into  extravagance  and  eflcminacy,  and  of  the 
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othert  to  infamjr  and  ruin;  and  did  they  notsucccod 
but  too  well  ?  Did  not  a  reverence  for  religion  sensibly 
decay?  Did  not  our  infants  almost  learn  to  lisp  out 
curses  before  they  knew  their  horrid  import  ?  Did  not 
our  youth  fori^et  they  were  Americans,  and  regardless 
of  the  admonitions  of  the  wise  and  aged,  servilely  copy 
from  their  tyrants  those  vices  which  finally  must  over- 
throw the  empire  of  Great  Britain  ?  And  must  I  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  even  the  noblest, 
fairest  port  of  all  the  lower  creation,  did  not  entirely 
escape  the  cursed  snare?  When  virtue  has  onco 
erected  her  throne  within  the  female  breast,  it  is  upon 
so  solid  a  basis  that  nothing  is  able  to  expel  the  hca- 
venly  inhabitant.  But  have  there  not  been  some,  few 
indeed,  1  hope,  whose  youth  and  inexnerienco  Iiavo 
rendered  them  a  prey  to  wretches,  whom,  upon  the 
least  reflection,  they  would  have  despised  and  hated 
as  foes  to  God  and  their  country?  I  fear  there  have 
been  some  such  unhappy  instances,  or  why  have  f  seen 
an  honest  father  clothed  with  shame ;  or  why  a  virtuous 
mother  drowned  in  tears  ? 

But  I  forbear,  and  come  reluctantly  to  the  transac- 
tions of  that  dismal  night,  when  in  such  quick  succes- 
sion we  felt  the  extremes  of  grief,  astonishment  and 
rage;  when  heaven  in  angcr,'for  a  dreadful  moment, 
suffered  hell  to  take  the  reins ;  when  satan  with  his 
chosen  ban<l  oponcul  the  Hhiioes  of  New  KnglandV 
blood,  and  sacrilegiously  polluted  our  land  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  her  guiltless  sons !  Let  this  sad  tale  of 
death  never  be  told  without  a  tear :  tet  not  the  heaving 
bosom  cease  to  burn  with  a  manly  indignation  at  the 
'  barbarous  story,  through  the  long  tracts  of  future 
time :  let  everv  parent  tell  the  shameful  stor]^  to  his 
listening  chihiren  until  tears  of  pity  glisten  in  their 
eyes  and  boiling  passions  shake  their  tender  frames; 
and  whilst  the  anniversary  of  that  ill-fated  night  is 
kept  a  jubilee  in  the  grim  court  of  pandaunoniiim,  let 
all  America  join  in  one  common  prayer  to  heaven, 
that  the  inhuman,  unprovoked  murders  of  the  fifth  of 
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March,  1770,  plaimod  bjr  HUltborooffii«  and  a  knoi  of 
troaclicrous  knaftMi  in  Boston,  uuTcxecuted  by  the 
cruol  hand  of  PrcstOn  and  his  sanguinary  coadjutors, 
may  ever  stand  on  histoiy  without  a  parallol  llul 
what,  my  countrymon^  withlicld  tlio  ready  arm  of  ven- 
geance from  exccuUng  instant  justice  on  tlio  vilp  as* 
sassins?  Perhaps  you  foarcd  promiscuous  oamaeo 
might  ensue,  and  that  tlto  innocent  mij^ht  share  tne 
fate  of  those  who  hod  performed  tlie  infernal  deed. 
But  were  not  ail  guilty  ?  Were  you  not  too  tender  of 
tlie  lives  of  those  who  came  to  fix  a  voke  on  vour 
necks  ?  But  I  must  not  too  severely  blame  a  fault, 
which  great  souls  only  can  commit.  May  that  mag- 
nificence of  spirit  which  scorns  the  low  pursuits  of 
malice,  may  that  generous  compassion  wiiich  oflcn 
preserves  from  ruin,  even  a  guilty  villain,  forever  actu<« 
ate  tiie  noble  bosoms  of  Americans !  But  let  not  the 
miscreant  host  vainly  imagine  that  we  feared  their 
arms.  No;  them  we  despised ;  we  dreoxl  notliing  but 
slavery.  Death  is  the  creature  of  a  poltroon's  brains; 
^tis  iinmortality  to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  salva* 
tion  of  our  country.  We  fear  not  dcatli.  That  gloomy 
night,  the  palclaced  moon,  and  the  afrrightcd  stars 
that  hurried  tln^oogli  tlie  sky,  can  witness  that  we  fear 
not  death.  Our  licarts  which,  at  the  recollection,  glow 
ivitli  rugo  that  four  revolving  years  liave  t>cnrcely 
ftiu;;lit  us  to  ro2:^train,  can  witnoHH  that  wu  four  not 
death ;  and  liapny  it  is  for  tlio^o  who  darcil  to  insult  us, 
that  their  nakcu  liones  are  not  now  piled  up  an  ever- 
lasting monument  of  Massachusetts'  bravery.  But 
they  retired,  they  fled,  and  in  that  flight  they  found 
their  only  safety.  Wo  then  expected  that  the  hand  of 
public  justice  would  soon  ititlict  that  punishment  upon 
the  murderers,  which,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
tlioy  had  incurred.  Hut  let  the  unbiassed  pen  of  a  Ro- 
bertson, or  perhaps  of  sonic  equally  fnmcd  American, 
conduct  this  trial  before  the  ^^roat  trrhuiml  of  succeed- 
ing generations.  And  though  the  murderers  may  es- 
cape the  just  rosontniont  of  an  enraged  people;  thpugh 
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drowsy  justice,  intoxicated  by  tlio  poisonous  draught 
prc]>arca  for  her  cup,  still  nods  upon  her  rotten  seat, 
yet  bo  assured,  such  com{)]icatcd  crimes  will  meet 
their  duo  reward.  Tell  me,  yo  bloody  butchers !  ye 
villains  high  and  low !  ye  wretches  who  contrived,  as 
well  as  you  wlio  executed  the  inhuman  deed !  do  you 
not  feel  the  i^^oads  and  stings  of  conscious  guilt  pierce 
through  your  savage  bosoms  ?  Though  some  of  you 
may  thnik  yourselves  exalted  to  a  height  that  bids  de- 
fiance  to  human  justice;  and  others  shroud  yourselves 
beneath  the  mask  orhypocrasy,and  build  your  hopes  of 
safety  on  the  low  arts  of  cunning,  chicanery  and  false- 
Jiood ;  yet  do  you  not  sometimes  foel  the  gnawings  of 
that  worm  which  never  dies?  Do  not  the  injured 
shades  of  Mavx^rick,  Gray, Caldwell,  Attucks  and  Carr, 
attend  you  in  your  solitary  walks ;  arrest  you  even  in  the 
midst  of  your  (Ichaiicheries,  ami  fill  even  your  dreams 
with  terror?  Hut  if  the  unappeased  nmnes  of  the 
dead  should  not  disturb  their  murderers,  yet  surely 
oven  your  obdurate  hearts  must  shrink,  and  your  guilty 
blood  must  chili  within  your  rigid  veins,  when  you  be- 
liold  the  miserable  Monk,  the  wretched  victim  of  your 
savage  cruelty.  Observe  his  tottering  knees,  which 
scarce  sustain  his  w<isted  body ;  look  on  his  haggard 
eyes ;  mark  well  the  death-like  paleness  on  his  fallen 
cheek,  and  tell  me,  does  not  the  sight  plant  daggers  in 
your  souls  ?  Unhappy  Monk  !  cut  off,  in  the  gay  morn 
of  manhood,  from  all  the  joys  which  sweeten  life, 
doomed  to  drag  on  a  pitiful  existence,  without  even  a 
hope  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  returning  health !  Yet 
Monk,  thou  livest  not  in  vain ;  thou  livest  a  warning  to 
thy  country,  which  sympathizes  with  thee  in  thy  sullcr* 
ings ;  thou  livest  an  allecting,  an  alarming  instance  of 
the  unbounded  violence  which  hist  of  power,  assisted 
by  a  standing  army,  can  lead  a  traitor  to  commit. 

For  us  he  bled,  and  now  [anguishes.    The  wounds, 

.  by  which  he  is  tortured  to  a  lingering  death,  were  aim- 

ea  at  our  country !    Surely  the  meek-eyed  charity  can 

never  behold  such  suflcrings  with  indiUcreuce.    N<Nt 
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can  her  lenient  liand  forbcnr  to  pour  oil  and  wine  into 
tlicne  ivounds,  nnd  to  ns^iitigc,  nt  IpshI,  wliat  it  can- 
not heal. 

['alriolism  is  ever  united  with  liumnnity  and  com- 
passion. Thia  noble  aiToction,  wliicli  impclji  us  to  sa- 
crifice every  thing  dcDTi  even  lifo  ilscir,  to  our  conntry. 
involves  in  it  n  common  symnatliy  nnd  tenderness  for 
pvery  citizen,  ond  must  ever  iiovd  a  i>arlictilnr  rutling 
for  one  who  sufTers  in  a  public  cftURc.  I'liuroiighly 
pcrfluit<led  of  this,  I  need  not  add  a  wonl  to  cn^ugo 
your  compnEsion  and  bounty  towards  a  fcllow-ciliKcn,' 
who,  with  long  protracted  ungnixlt,  fulls  a  victim  to 
the  rclonllcsn  mgo  of  oar  <x>uiinon  cncmicx. 

Ye  diirk  designing  kiioven,  ye  mnrdurori,  [mrricidca !  ' 
liow  dare  yon  trend  upon  the  carlli,  which  has  drank 
in  the  blood  of  slaiigliicreil  innocents,  slicd  by  your 
vvichcd  hands  ?  Iluwdute  yon  brcnllic  lliat  nirnliich 
wafted  to  the  car  of  heaven  the  groans  of  tho.so  wim 
fell  a  sacrificD  to  your  nccutfled  nmUilion  ?  [tut  ifthc 
laboring  earth  doth  not  e\pand  her  jaws;  if  the  air 
you  breathe  is  not  commissioned  to  be  the  minister  of 
death;  yet,  hear  it  and  tremble !  The  eye  of  heaven 
pcnciratcs  the  dnrkcst.ehnmbers  of  the  soul,  traces  tlio 
loading  clue  through  all  the  labyrinths  which  your  in-  . 
dustrious  folly  has  devised;  and  you,  however  yoii 
may  have  screened  yourselves  from  human  eyes,  lunsl 
be  arraigned,  must  till  your  hands,  red  with  the  blood 
of  those  whose  death  yon  have  procured,  at  the  tre- 
mendous bar  of  God  1 

But  I  gladly  quit  the  gloomy  theme  of  death,  and 
leave  you  to  improve  the  thought  of  that  important 
day,  when  our  nuked  souls  must  stand  before  that  ijo- 
ing,  from  whom  nolhin|{  can  be  hid,  1  would  nut  dwell 
too  long  upon  the  horrid  elfccts  which  have  already 
followed  from  <|uancring  regular  trt>o|is  in  this  town. 
Let  our  misfortunes  tcacli  posterity  to  guard  against 
such  evils  for  the  future.  Standing  armies  arc  some- 
times, ([  would  by  no  tnenns  say  generally,  much  less 
univcrsallv.)  composed  of  persons  who  have  rendered 
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tlicmsdvcs  unfit  to  livo  in  civil  society ;  who  have  no 
other  motives  of  conduct  than  those  wliich  a  desire  of 
the  present  gratification  of  their  passions  suggests ; 
who  have  no  property  in  any  country ;  men  who  have 
given  up  tlicir  own  hbcrties,  and  envy  those  who  enjoy 
nhcrty ;  who  are  c<|ually  inditlbrcnt  to  the  glory  of*  a 
George  or  a  Louis;  who,  for  the  addition  of  one  penny 
u  day  to  their  wnget*,  would  desert  from  the  Christian 
cross,  and  fight  under  the  crescent  of  the  Turkish  std- 
tan.  From  such  men  as  these,  what  has  not  a  state  to 
fear?  With  hucIi  as  tlicHO,  usurping  Cicsar  passed  the 
Rubicon;  with  such  as  these,  lie  humbled  mighty 
Rome,  and  forced  the  mistress  of  the  world  to  own  a 
master  in  a  traitor.  These  are  the  men  wliom  sccptcr- 
ed  robbers  now  employ  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  God, 
and  render  vain  the  bounties  which  his  gracious  hand 
pours  indiscriminately  upon  his  creatures.  By  these, 
tho  miserabib  slaves  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  many 
other  extensive  countries,  arc  rendered  truly  wretchea, 
though  their  air  is  salubrious,  and  their  soil  luxurious- 
ly fertile.  J3y  these,  France  and  Spain,  though  blessed 
by  nature  with  all  that  administers  to  the  convenience 
of  life,  have  been  reduced  to  that  contemptible  state 
in  which  they  now  appear;  and  by  these,  Britain 

: but  if!  was  possessed  of  the  gift  of  prophecy, 

1  dare  not,  except  by  divine  command,  unfold  the 
leaves  on  which  the  destiny  of  that  once  powerful 
kinji^doni  is  inscribed. 

But  since  standing  armies  arc  so  hurtful  to  a  state, 
perliaps  my  countrymen  may  demand  some  substitute, 
some  other  means  of  rendering  us  secure  against  tho 
'incursions  of  a  foreign  enemy.  But  can  you  be  one 
moment  at  a  loss  ?  Will  not  a  well  disciplined  militia 
ufTord  yon  ample  security  against  foreign  foes  ?  Wo 
want  not  courage ;  it  is  discipline  atone  in  which  wc 
are  exceeded  l)y  the  most  formidable  troops  that  ever 
trod  the  earth.  Surely  our  hearts  flutter  no  more  at 
tho  sound  of  war,  than  did  those  of  tho  immortal  band 
of  Persia,  tho  Macedonian  phalanx,  tho  invincible 
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Koman  Icgioas,  tlio  Turkisli  jnitissiirica,  the  geii.i 
tTarmeiof  France,  or  tlio  well  known  groimdiers  of 
Britain.  A  well  disciplined  militia  is  a  »a.(o,  an  tio< 
norabic  guard  to  a  cominuiiily  liko  this,  whose  inhabi- 
tants arc  by  nature  brnvc,  aiiii  arc  laudably  tenacious 
oftliat  freodom  in  which  tlicy  were  born.  From  a 
well  regulated  militia,  we  liiivo  nothing  to  fear;  their 
interest  is  the aamo  with  that  of  the  Btntc.  When  a 
country  is  invwled.  the  militia  are  ready  to  appcor  in 
its  defence)  tlicy  march  into  the  field  with  tliat  forti- 
tiide  which  a  cunsicioiisnc.is  of  ilic  Justice  of  their 
cause  inspires;  they  do  not  jeopard  their  lives  for  a 
inastcr  wlio  cotisidcrs  them  only  as  the  inatruments  of 
ills  ambition,  nnd  whom  Ihoy  regard  only  na  the  dnily 
dispenser  of  the  scnnly  pittance  of  brend  and  wulor. 
No,  they  light  lor  their  ho  uses,  their  lands,  for  their 
wives,  their  children;  for  all  who  claim  tlie  Icndcrest 
names,  and  aro  hold  denrCHl  in  their  hearts ;  Ihny  fight 
pro  oris  tl/oeit,  for  their  liberty,  nnd  for  thcmselveti, 
and  for  t^eir  God.  And  let  it  not  oflcnd,  if  1  soy.  that 
no  militia  ever  cippcarcd  in  more  lloiirishing  condition, 
than  that  of  this  province  now  dotli;  nnU  pardon  mo 
in  say,  of  this  town  Jn  pnrticulnr,  J  mean  not  lo 
boost;  I  would  not  excite  envy  but  manly  emulation. 
Wc  have  all  one  common  cause;  let  it,  therefore,  be 
our  only  contcsli  who  shnli  most  contribute  to  the  so- 
cnrily  oftlie  liberties  of  America.  And  may  thcsamo 
kind  rrovidcncc  which  has  watched  over  this  country 
from  her  infant  slate,  still  enable  ua  to  defeat  our  ents 
mic>i,  i  cannot  hero  forbear  noticing  the  signal  man- 
ner in  which  the  designs  of  those,  wlio  wish  not  well  to 
us,  have  been  discovered.  Tlic  dark  deeds  of  a  trench- 
crous  cabal,  have  been  brought  to  public  view.  You 
now  know  the  serpents  who,  whilst  cherished  in  your 
bosoms,  were  darting  their  envenomed  slings  into  tho 
vitals  of  the  constitution,  JJiit  liic  representatives  of 
the  people  have  fixed  a  mark  on  these  ungratcfnl  mon- 
sters, which,  thougli  it  may  not  make  ihem  so  secure 
«s  Cuin  of  old,  yot  renders  ihom  at  least  as  infamotw, 
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Indeed,  it  would  be  aflrontive  to  the  tutelar  deity  of 
this  country,  even  to  despair  of  saving  it  from  all  the 
snares  which  human  policy  can  lay. 

True  it  is,  that  the  British  ministry  have  annexed  a 
salary  to  the  ofiice  of  the  governor  of  this  province,  to 
be  paid  out  of  a  revenue,  raised  in  America,  without 
our  consent.  They  have  attempted  to  render  our 
courts  of  justice  the  instruments  of  extending  the  au- 
thority of  acts  of  the  British  parliament  over  this  colo- 
ny, by  making  the  judges  dependent  on  the  British  ad- 
ministration for  their  snpnort.  But  this  people  will 
never  bo  enslaved  with  tlicir  eyes  open.  Tlie  mo- 
ment they  knew  that  the  governor  was  not  such  a  gov- 
ernor as  the  charter  of  the  province  points  out,  he 
lost  his  power  of  hurting  them.  They  were  alarmed ; 
they  suspected  him,  have  guarded  against  him,  and  he 
has  (bund  that  a  wise  and  a  brave  people,  when  they 
know  their  danger,  are  fruitful  in  expedients  to  C3« 
cane  it. 

riic  courts  of  judicature,  also,  so  far  lost  their  digni- 
ty, by  being  supposed  to  be  under  an  undue  influence, 
that  our  representatives  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  resolve  that  they  were  bound  to  declare,  that 
they  would  not  receive  any  other  salary  besides  that 
which  the  general  court  should  grant  them;  and  if 
they  did  not  make  this  declaration,  that  it  would  be 
thodiity  of  the  house  to  impeach  them. 

Great  expectations  were  also  formed  from  the  artful 
scheme  of  allowing  the  East  India  company  to  export 
tea  to  America,  upon  their  own  account.  This  cer- 
tainly, had  it  succeeded,  would  have  eflbcted  the  pur- 
'poHC  of  the  contrivers,  and  gratiiied  the  most  sanguine 
wishes  of  our  adversaries.  We  soon  should  have 
found  our  trade  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  taxes 
imposed  on  every  thing  which  we  consumed;  nor 
would  it  have  been  strange,  if,  in  a  few  years,  a  com- 
pany in  London  should  have  purchased  an  exclusive 
right  of  trading  to  America.  But  their  plot  was  soon 
discovered.    The  people  soon  were  awvvc^  o^  VV\<^  ^^v 
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son  which,  with  so  much  craft  and  tobtilty,  liad  bacil 
concealed.  Losa  anddiagraco  ensued;  aiidtparhapa 
this  long  concerted  master-piece  oT  pdicjt  may  isauo 
in  the  total  disuse  of  tea  in  this  country,  which  will 
eventually  be  the  saving  of  tlie  lives  and  the  estates  of 
tliousaiids.  Yet  while  we  rejoice  tliat  the  adversary 
has  not  hitherto  prevailed  against  us,  let  us  by  no 
means  put  oiTthe  harness.  Restless  malice,  and  dia^ 
appointed  ambition  will  still  suggest  new  measures  to 
our  inveterate  enemies.  Therdbre,  let  us  also  be 
ready  to  take  the  field  whenever  danger  calls;  let  oa 
be  iiiiitc'd  and  strcngtlicn  tiie  hands  of  each  other  by 
promoting  a  gcncraiunion  among  us.  Much  Ims  been 
done  by  the  committees  of  correspondence  for  this  and 
tlio  other  towns  of  this  province,  towards  uniting  the 
inhabitants;  let  them  still  go  on  and  proi4)er.  Much. 
has  been  done  by  the  committees  of  correspondence, 
for  the  houses  of  assembly,  in  this  and  our  sister  colo« 
nics,  for  uniting  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  continent^ 
for  the  security  of  tlieir  common  interest  May  sue* 
cess,  ever  attend  their  generous  endeavors.  But  per- 
mit me  here  to  suggest  a  general  congress  of  deputies, 
from  the  several  nouses  of  assembly,  on  the  continent, 
as  the  most  cflcctual  mctliod  of  establishing  such  an 
union,  as  the  present  posture  of  our  affairs  require. 
At  such  a  con;;;rcss,  a  firm  foundation  may  be  laid  for 
the  security  of  our  rights  and  liberties;  a  s)rstcm  may 
be  formed  for  our  common  safety,  by  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  which,  we  shall  be  able  to  frustrate  any  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  our  constitution;  restore  peace 
and  harmony  to  America,  and  secure  honor  and  wealth 
to  Great  Britain,  even  against  the  inclinations  of  her 
ministers,  whoso  duty  it  is  to  study  her  welfare ;  and 
we  shall  also  free  ourselves  from  those  unmannerly 
pillagers  who  impudently  tell  us,  that  they  are  licensed 
.  by  an  act  of  the  British  parliament,  to  thrust  their  dirty 
hands  into  the  pockets  of  every  American.  But,  1 
trust,  the  happy  time  will  come,  when,  with  the  besom 
of  destruction,  those  noxious  vermin  will  be  swept  for- 
cvcrfrom  tho  strccta  of  Boston. 
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Surely  you  never  will  tamely  suffer  this  country  to 
be  a  den  of  thieves.  Remember^  my  friends,  from 
whom  you  sprang.  Let  not  a  meanness  of  spirit,  un- 
known to  those  whom  you  boast  of  as  your  fathers, 
excite  a  thought  to  the  dishonor  of  your  mothers.  1 
conjure  you,  by  all  that  is  dear,  by  all  that  is  honorable, 
by  all  timt  is  sacred,  not  only  that  ye  pray,  but  that 
ye  act ;  that,  if  neccssiary,  ye  fight,  and  even  die,  for 
the  prosperity  of  our  Jerusalem.  Break  in  sunder, 
with  noble  disdain,  the  bonds  with  which  the  Philis- 
tines have  bound  you.  Suflbr  not  yourselves  to  be 
betrayed,  by  the  soft  arts  of  luxury  and  effeminacy, 
into  the  pit  digged  for  your  destruction.  Despise  the 
glare  of  wcalt  li.  That  people,  who  pay  greater  respect 
to  a  wealthy  villain,  than  to  an  honest,  upright  man  in 
poverty,  uhnont  deserve  to  be  enslaved;  thejr  |)Itiinly 
tfhow,  that  weahli,  however  it  may  bo  acquired,  is, 
in  their  esteem,  to  be  preferred  to  virtue. 

13utl  thank  God,  that  America  abounds  in  men  who 
are  superior  to  all  temptation,  whom  nothing  can  di- 
vert from  a  steady  pursuit  of  the  interest  of  their  coun- 
try; who  are  at  once  its  ornament  and  safeguard. 
And  sure  I  am,  1  should  not  incur  your  displeasure,  if 
I  paid  a  respect,  so  justly  due  to  their  mucn  honored 
characters,  m  this  place.  But  when  1  name  an  Adams, 
such  a  numerous  host  of  fellow-patriots  rush  upon  my 
uiind,  that  1  fear  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  your 
time,  should  i  attempt  to  call  over  the  illustrious  roll. 
But  your  grateful  hearts  will  point  you  to  the  men; 
and  their  revered  names,  in  all  succeeding  times,  shall 
trracc  the  annals  of  America.  From  them,  let  us,  my 
friends,  take  example ;  from  them,  let  us  catch  the  di- 
vine enthusiasm ;  and  feel,  each  for  himself,  the  god- 
like pleasure  of  diffusing  happiness  on  all  around  us ; 
of  delivering  the  oppressed  from  the  iron  grasp  of  ty- 
ranny ;  of  chahging  the  hoarse  complaints  and  bitter 
moans  of  wretched  slaves  into  those  cheerful  songs, 
which  freedom  and  contentment  must  inspire.  There 
is  a  heartfelt  satisfaction  in  refloctin;:  on  our  exertions 
for  the  public  weal,  which  all  the  sulferingH  au  o\\tvv\!,> 
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cd  tyrant  caii  inflict^  will  never  take  awav;  which  the 
ingratitude  and  reproaches  of  those  whom  we  liave 
saved  from  ruin,  cannot  rob  us  of.  TIm)  yirtuoiis  ns- 
Bortcr  of  the  rights  of  maiikirid  merits  a  rewardi  which 
even  a  want  of  success  in  his  endeavors  to  save  his 
country,  the  heaviest  misfortune  wliich  can  befall  a 
genuine  patriot,  cannot  entirely  prevent  him  firom  re- 
ceiving. 

I  iiave  the  most  animating  confidence,  that  the  pre- 
sent noble  struggle  for  liberty;  will  terminate  glorious* 
ly  for  America.  And  let  us  play  the  man  for  our  God^ 
and  for  the  cities  of  our  God;  while  we  aro  usuig 
the  moans  in  our  power,  let  us  humbly  commit  oar 
righteous  cause  to  tlie  great  Lord  of  the  universe,  who 
lovetli  riglitcousncfis  and  hatctli  iniquity.  And  having 
secured  the  n)>probation  of  our  lu}urt8,by  n  faithful  and 
unwearied  dincliarge  of  our  duty  to  our  country,  let  US 
joyrnlly  loave  our  concc^rnn  in  tiin  Imndn  of  linn  who 
rai.scth  up  and  puttctli  down  tim  empires  and  kiug- 
donm  of  the  woHd  as  l^lc  pleases ;  and  with  cheerful 
submission  to  His  sovereign  will,  devoutly  say,  "  Al- 
though the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall 
fruit  be  in  the^  vines ;  the  labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail, 
and  the  field  shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut 
od*  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  he  no  herd  in  the 
stalls ;  yet  we  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  we  will  joy  in 
the  God  of  our  salvation." 
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AT  BOSTON,  MARCH  6,  1775,  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
THE  ••  BOSTON  MASSACRE/** 


My   EVER   HONORED   FELLOW-CITIZl^NS, 

It  18  not  without  the  most  humiliating  conviction  of 
my  want  of  ability,  that  I  now  appear  before  yon :  but 
tho  8cn8o  I  have  of  the  obligation  1  am  under  to  obey 
tho  calls  of  my  country  at  all  timeH,  together  with  an 
nnimating  recollection  of  your  indulgence;  exhibited 
upon  so  many  occasions,  has  induced  me,  once  more, 
undeserving  as  I  am,  to  throw  myself  upon  that  can- 
.  dor,  which  looks  witli  kindjiess  on  the  feeblest  efforts 
of  an  honest  mind. 

You  will  not  now  expect  tlic  elegance,  tho  learning, 
the  fire,  the  enrapturing  strains  of  -eloquence,  which 
charmed  you  when  a  Lovcll,  a  Church,  or  a  Hancock 
spake;  but  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  tlitit  with  a  sin- 
cerity equal  to  theirs,  I  mourn  over  my  bleeding  coun- 
try. With  tliem  1  weep  at  her  distress,  and  with  them 
deeply  resent  tlie  many  injuries  she  iias  received  from 
Iheiiands  of  cruel  and  unreasonable  men. 

That  personal  freedom  is  the  natural  right  of  every 
.  man,  and  that  property,  or  <in  exclusive  right  to  dis- 
pose of  what  he  has  hottest ly  ac(|uired  by  his  own  la- 
'  Dor,  necessarily  arises  therefrom,  are  truths  which 
common  sense  has  pIac<Ml  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
tradiction. And  no  man  or  Inxly  of  men  can,  without 
being  guihy  of  flMgriiiU  injustice,  claim  n  riglit  to  dis- 
IKihC  of  the  persons  or  nccpiihitions  of  any  other  nmn, 
or  body  of  men,  unless  it  can  bo  proved,  that  such  a 

^  See  page  3th. 
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uiiwcnricd  toil.  Tlio  liclcld  began  to  wavo  tvilli  ripen- 
in;;  harvC9la,  nnd  tlic  talc  bancn  wililcrncsa  was  scoa 
to  blossom  like  tlic  rose.  TItc  snvngo  nutivcs  saw, 
witii  wonder,  tlio  diiliglitfiil  change,  nnd  quickly  form- 
ed a  Bcliomc  to  obtain  that  by  fmiid  or  force,  which  na- 
lura  meant  as  t}ic  roward  of  induEtry  alone.  But  the 
illualriouii  emigrants  soon  coiivincctl  the  rudo  invaders, 
that  tlicy  were  not  less  ready  to  lukc  tlic  field  for  bat- 
tic  than  for  labor;  anil  the  innidiou?  foe  wae  ttriven 
from  their  borders  na  often  ns  lio  ventured  to  dialurb 
tlicrn.  The  crown  of  England  looked  with  indilTcr- 
cTicc  on  the  contest;  our  niiccstora  were  left  niono  to 
combat  with  the  natives.  Nor  is  ihero  any  reason  to 
believe,  tliiit  il  ever  wiw  intended  by  tlio  one  party,  or 
cx[ieeteil  by  the  other,  that  the  i;r:iritor  bIiouuI  defend 
anil  inainlain  tlic  grunlcca  in  tlic  jieacenliiu  (iobbcs- 
Bion  of  the  lands  named  in  the  patents.  Am)  it  up- 
]icurs  plainly,  from  the  liistory  of  those  times,  Uiat 
neither  tho  prince  nor  the  neoiiie  of  England,  thought 
thcnwclves  much  interodteil  in  tlio  matter,  They  hud 
not  lliDii  riiiv  iilurt  iif » tliuiixiiiidili  purl  of  tliUNo  iidvtiii- 
tage»i,  whieli  they  KJiieii  liavo.  and  wo  am  moKl heartily 
willing  they  should  Htili  continue  to  reap  from  un. 

But  whf^n,  at  on  infinite  oupcnse  of  toil  and  blood, 
tirs  widely  extended  continent  had  been  cultivated 
and  defended;  when  Uic  hardy  nilvcnturers  justly  c.\- 

Eectcd,  that  they  nnd  their  descendants  should  pcacea- 
ly  liavo  enjoyed  tho  harvest  of  Ihoao  ficlila  whicli 
they  had  sown,  and  the  fruit  of  iIioeo  vineyards  which 
they  had  planted,  tliin  cniitilry  was  then  thou<|ht  wor- 
thy tho  atlcntion  of  the  BriliHli  ministry:  and  iho 
nniy  justifiable  and  only  successful  means  of  rendering 
the  colonieH  Horviccnble  to  Hrilaini  were  adopted.  By 
an  inlcrconrsic  of  friendly  »IIice!i,thc  two  countries  be- 
rauie  p;o  united  in  allection,  that  they  thought  not  of 
any  distinct  or  acparntu  intoresls,  they  fuujid  built 
couinriea  llourishiiij;  nnd  Imppy.  Britain  saw  her 
coniniorco  extended,  and  her  wealth  increased;  her 
lands  raised  to  an  imnicnsc  value:  her  llreta  ridiiic; 
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triumphant  "on  tlic  ocean ;  tlio  terror  of  her  arms 
•  sprcadin^l^  to  ovary  ((iiarler  of  the  ^lobo.  The  colo- 
nist found  himMcli  free,  and  ihoutrht  hiinHolf  nocurc : 
)io  dwelt  under  his  own  vine,  anil  under  his  own  fig- 
tree,  and  had  none  to  nuike  liini  afraid,  lie  knew^ 
indeed,  that  by  purchanin^  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Jlritaiu,  ho  contributed  to  itn  greatnenH :  ho  knew,  that 
all  tlie  wealth  that  liiH  labor  produced,  centered  in 
Great  Britain.  But  that,  far  from  exciting  his  envy, 
filled  him  with  the  highest  pleasure ;  that  thought  sup- 
ported him  in  all  his  toils.  When  the  business  of  tnc 
day  was  past,  he  solaced  himself  with  the  contempla- 
tion, or  perhaps  entertained  his  listening  family  with 
die  recital  of  some  great,  some  glorious  transactioUf 
which  shines  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Britain : 
or,  perhaps,  his  elevated  fancy  led  him  to  foretel,  with 
a  kind  of  enthusiastic  confidence,  the  glory,  power  and 
duration  of  an  empire  which  should  extend  from  ono 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  He  saw,  or  thouglit  he 
8nw,  the  British  nation  risen  to  a  pitch  of  grandeur, 
wliii'h  cast  a  veil  over  the  Konian  glory,  and,  ravish- 
ed with  the  preview,  boasted  a  race  of  British  kings, 
whoso  names  should  echo  through  those  realms  where 
Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  the  Cicsars  were  unknown; 
princes,  for  whom  millions  of  grateful  subjects  redeem- 
ed from  slavery  and  pagan  ignorance,  should,  with 
xhunkful  tongues,  oiler  up  their  prayers  and  praises 
to  that  irauHcendenlly  great  and  benelicent  being,  **  by 
whom  kings  reign  and  firinces  decree  justice.** 

These  pleasing  coimexions  might  have  continued ; 
tlicsc  delightsome  prospects  might  have  been  every 
'day  extended ;  and  even  the  reveries  of  the  most  warm 
imagination  might  have  been  realized ;  but,  unhappily 
for  us,  unhappily  for  Britain,  the  madness  of  an  avari- 
cious minister  of  state,  has  drawn  a  sable  curtain  over 
the  charming  scene,  and  in  its  stead  has  brought  upon 
the  stage,  discord,  envy,  hatred  and  revenge,  with 
civil  war  close  in  their  rear. 

Some  demon,  in  an  evil  hour,  suggested  to  a  short- 
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sighted  financier  tlio  liatefu)  iMrojcct  of  tranBTcrruig 
tlio  wliolo  proporty  of  tlio  khiff^n  mibjoctf  in  Aiiioriea« 
to  liin  AiilijcctH  in  Dritnirt.    Tliocltum of  tbo  Britiiih 

Carlianiont  to  tax  tlio  coloiiiofs  canjiovor  bo  stipportod 
ut  by  Bucli  a  tranafor;  for  tlio  rrfofbt  of  tbo  boiijfo  of 
comnioiis  of  Croat  Hrltaint  to  ortginato  any  tax  or 
grant  nioiioy,  it>  altogether  dorivocr  from  tbcir  being 
elected  by  the  pooplo  of  Groat  Britain  to  act  fiir  tboini 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  cannot  confer  on  thotr 
representatives  a  right  to  give  or  grant  any  thing  which 
they  themselves  have  not  a  right  to  give  or  grant  nor- 
sonally.  Therefore,  it  follows,  that  if  tho  membem 
chosen  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  represent 
tliem  in  parliament,  have,  by  virtue  of  tlicir  being  so 
chosen,  any  right  to  give  or  grant  American  pro|)erty, 
or  to  lay  any  tax  upon  the  lands  or  persons  of  tho  co^ 
lonists,  It  is  because  tlie  hmds  and  people  in  tho  colo- 
nies  are,  bona  fide,  owned  by,  and  justly  belonging  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain.  But,  (aik  iias  been  beforo 
obBcrvcd,)  every  man  has  a  right  to  personal  freedom  1 
couHcquently  a  ri^ht  to  enjoy  what  m  acquired  by  his 
own  labor.  And  it  is  evident,  that  theprojierty  in  this 
country  has  been  acquired  by  our  own  labor;  it  is  tho 
duty  of  the  people  of  Great  jiritain,  to  produce  some 
compact  in  which  we  have  explicitly  given  up  to  them 
a  right  to  dispose  of  our  persons  or  property.  Until 
this  is  done,  every  attempt  of  tiieirs,  or  of  those  whom 
thoy  have  deputed  to  act  (or  \\n'uu  to  give  or  grunt 
an^  part  of  our  pH)p<jrty,  Is  dirertly  rrpugniinl  to  every 
principle  of  reason  and  natural  justice!  Hut  1  may 
Doldly  say,  that  such  a  compact  never  existed,  no,  not 
even  in  imagination.  Nevertheless,  the  representa- 
tives of  a  nation,  long  fumed  for  justice  and  the  exer- 
cise of  every  noble  virtue,  have  been  prevailed  on  to 
adopt  the  fatal  scheme;  and  although  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  this  wicked  policy  have  already  shak- 
en the  empire  to  its  centre,  yet  still  it  is  persisted  in. 
Regardless  of  the  voice  of  reason;  deaf  to  the  prayers 
and  supplications;  and  unalTectcd  with  the  ilowing 
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tears  of  suflcriiig  millions,  the  British  ministry  still  liu<r 
the  darling  idol ;  and  every  rolling  year  aflbrds  fresh 
instanced  of  the  absurd  devotion  with  which  they  wor- 
ship it  Alas !  how  has  the  folly,  the  distraction  of 
the  British  councils,  blasted  our  swelling  hopes,  and 
spread  a  gloom  over  this  western  liemisphcrek 

The  hearts  of  Britons  and  Americans,  which  lately 
felt  tlic  generous  glow  of  mutual  confidence  and  love, 
now  burn  with  jealousy  and  rage.  Tiiough  but  of  yes- 
terday, I  recollect  (deeply  ailcctcd  at  the  ill-boding 
change,)  the  happy  hours  that  passed  whilst  Britain 
and  America  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  and  greatness 
of  each  other.  Heaven  grant  those  halcyon  <luys  may 
soon  return !  But  now  the  Briton  too  often  looks  on 
the  American  with  an  envious  eye,  taught  to  consider 
his  just  plea  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  earnings,  as  the 
cflcct  of  pride  and  stubborn  opposition  to  the  parent 
country.  Whilst  the  American  beholds  the  Briton,  as 
the  ruffian,  ready  first  to  take  away  his  property,  and 
next,  what  is  still  dearer  to  every  virtuous  man,  the  li- 
berty of  Ihs  country. 

When  the  measures  of  administration  had  disgusted 
the  colonies  to  the  highest  degree,  and  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  had,  by  artifice  and  falsehood,  been  ir- 
ritated against  America,  an  army  was  sent  over  to  en- 
force submission  to  certain  acts  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, which  reason  scorned  to  countenance,  and  which 
placemen  and  pensioners  were  found  unable  to  sup- 
port. 

Martial  law,  and  the  government  of  a  well  regulat- 
ed city,  arc  so  entirely  different,  that  it  has  ah/ays 
.boen  considered  as  improper  to  quarter  troo[)s  in  po- 
pulous cities  (  frequent  disputes  must  necessarily  arise 
between  the  citlxon  and  the  Holdior,  even  if  no  previous 
nnimoHitibs  subsist.  And  it  is  further  certain^  from  a 
Goniidoration  ^f  the  nature  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
from  constant  experience,  that  standing  armies  ulwavs 
endanger  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  But  when  the 
people,  on  the  one  part,  considered  the  army  as  sent 
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to  enslave  thein«  and  tlie  army,  on  the  otiicr,  vf&te 
taught  to  look  on  the  people  as  in  a  state  of  rebdliom 
it  was  but  just  to  fear  tlic  most  disagreeable  conao* 
quenccs.    Our  fears,  we  have  seen,  were  but  loo  well 

grounded 

The  many  injuries  offered  to  the  town,  I  pass  over  ' 
in  silence.  I  cannot  now  mark  out  the  path  which  hxl 
to  tliat  uncfiuallcd  scene  of  horror,  the  sad  remein- 
brance  of  wliich  takes  the  full  possession  of  my  souL 
The  sanguinary  theatre  again  opens  itself  to  view 
The  baleful  images  of  terror  crowd  around  mei  and 
discontented  ghosts,  with  hollow  croans,  appear  to  so* 
Icmnizo  the  anniversary  of  tliefiAii  of  MarcL 

Ap[>roacli  wo  then  the  mclnnchol*v  walk  of  deatli. 
Hither  let  me  call  the  gav  companion;  here  let  him  drop 
a  farewell  tear  upon  that  body  which  so  late  he  saw 
vigorous  and  warm  with  social  mirths  hither  let  mo 
load  the  tender  mother  to  weep  over  her  beloved  son^— 
come  widowed  mourner,  Iiere  satiate  thy  grief;  behold 
thy  murdered  husband  gasping  on  the  ground,  and  to 
complete  the.  pomnous|  show  of  wretchedness,  bring  in 
eacli  hand  thy  iiiiant  childaMi  to  bewail  their  father^s 
fate — ^take  heed,  ye  orphan  babes,  lest,  whilst  yoiir 
streaming  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  gliastly  corpse,  your 
feet  slide  on  the  stones  bespattered  with  your  fatlicr's 
brains* !  Enough ;  this  trajjedy  need  not  be  heiglitened 
by  an  infant  weltering  in  tlic  blood  of  him  that  gave  it 
birth.  Nature  reluctant, shrinks  already  from  the  view, 
and  the  chilled  blooil  rolls  slowlybackward  to  its  foun- 
tain. We  wildly  stare  about,  and  with  amazement  ask, 
who  spread  this  ruin  round  us?  What  wretch  has  . 
dared  deface  the  ima^o  of  his  God?  Has  haughty 
France,  or  cruel  Spain,  sent  forth  licr  myrmidons'? 
Has  the  grim  ravage  rushoil  again  from  the  far  distant 
wilderness;  or  does  some  fiend,  fierce  from  the  depth 

*  After  Mh  Grny  had  boon  shot  throueli  the  bcnly,  iind  hud  t'alh'ii 
dead  on  (he  ground,  a  haynnct  «ins  |)ushc<l  tlirou);li  liin  oktdl ;  part  of 
the  bone  being  broken^  hifl  brainx  fpil  out  upon  th*;  pavrmciif . 
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of  hcllt.Vrith  all  the  rancorous  malice  which  the  apos- 
tate damned  can  fcel^twang  her  destructive  bow,  and 
hurl  her  deadly  arrows  nt  our  breast  ?  No,  none  oi' 
these — but,  how  astonishin;; !  it  is  the  hand  of  Britain 
that  inflicts  the  wound !  The  arms  of  George,  our 
rightful  king,  have  been  employed  to  shed  that  blood, 
wTien  justice,  or  the  honor  of  his  crown,  had  called  his 
Hubiects  to  the  field. 

l5ut  pity,  grief,  astonishment,  with  all  the  sofler 
movements  of  the  soul,  must  now  give  way  to  stronger 
passions.  Say,  fellow-citizens,  what  dreadful  thought 
now  swells  your  heaving  bosoms;  you  fly  to  arms — 
sharp  indignation  (lashes  from  each  eye — revenge 
gnashes  her  iron  teeth— death  grins  a  hideous  smile, 
f^ecure  to  drench  his  greedy  jaws  in  human  gore — whilst 
hovering  furies  darken  all  the  air ! 

But  stop,  my  bold  adventurous  countrymen ;  stain 
not  your  weapons  with  the  blood  of  Britons.  Attend 
to  reason^s  voice;  humanity  puts  in  her  claim,  and 
8ues  to  be  again  admitted  to  her  wonted  scut,  the  bo- 
Hom  of  the  brave.  Revenge  is  far  beneath  the  no- 
ble mind.  Many,  perhaps,  compelled  to  rank  among 
the  vile  assassins,  do  from  their  inmost  souls,  do- 
test  the  barbarous  action.  The  winged  death,  shot 
from  your  arms,  may  chance  to  pierce  some  breast 
that  bleeds  already  for  your  injured  country. 

The  storm  subsides — a  solenm  pause  ensues — ^yoii 
spare,  upon  condition  they  depart.  They  go— they 
quit  your  city — they  no  more  shall  give  oflcnce.  Thus 
closes  the  important  drama. 

And  could  it  have  been  conceived  that  we  again 
should  Imve  seen  a  British  army  in  our  land,  sent  to 
enforce  obedience  to  acts  of  parliament  destructive  of 
our  liberty  ?  But  the  royal  ear,  far  distant  from  this 
western  world,  has  been  assaulted  by  the  tongue  of 
slander ;  and  villains,  traitorous  alike  to  king  and 
country,  have  prevailed  upon  a  gracious  prince  to 
clothe  his  countenance  witli  wrath,  and  to  erect  the 
Jiostile  banner  against  a  people  ever  aflectionuto  and 
Wyal  to  Ijiiji  and. his  illustrious  vtc4u^:viw.vit^  ^S.  >\\vi 
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Houso  of  I  [tinovcr.  Our  stronls  nre  agnin  filled  witli 
nrmod  men;  our  hnrbor  ia  crondcil  witli  shipa  of 
wan  but  tlicEC  cannot  intiiiiidnto  ug;  our  tilierty  must 
be  prcKcrvcil ;  it  in  far  ilcarer  timii  life,  v/c  holil  it  even 
dciir  ns  oirr  nllesiniicc ;  we  miift  ilc-fcnd  it  agniust  tho 
ntta<:[%!4  of  rricnda-as  well  tta  enemies  i  wc  cotuiot  euRcr 
even  Itrilon!)  lo  rovrsli  it  froin  an. 

No  lon(;ur  could  wc  reflect  with  generous  prido,  on 
iho  licroic  actions  of  our  American  forcfatncrs;  no 
lon<^r  bonat  our  origin  from  that  rar-famcd  island, 
whoKC  warlike  sons  liave  so  orten  drawn  their  well  tried 
aivorda  to  save  her  from  ilio  ravages  of  tyranny; 
coulil  wc,  btrt  forn  moincni,  cnlcrtain  (lie  thoncht  of 
ftiving  n[i  our  liberty.  Tlio  ninu  who  moanly  will  sub- 
mit lo  wenr  a  Kliiicklo.  coiilcmiiH  llio  noblest  gift  of  hea- 
ven, and  impiously  RflrontslliD  God  that  made  liim  free. 

It  win  a  miuim  of  tlic  Romun  people,  which  emi- 
ni>mly  cniidnriid  in  tlie  ^rcninrvx  ol'  ilint  slate,  never 
to  tlcMpair  of  Iho  coiiHiiontvealtli.  'i'iio  maxim  may 
prove  as  Babitary  to  uh  now,  ns  it  did  to  them.  Short- 
sighted inorlKis  sec  not  llie  nninerons  links  of  small  and 
great  cventif,'  which  form  llio  chain  on  which  the  fate 
of  kings  and  nations  is  suspended.  Ease  and  prosperi- 
ty, though  pleasing  for  n  day,  have  ollen  sunk  a  peo- 
ple into  eflcin  in  acy  and  sloth.  Hardships  and  dangers, 
tlioi'gh  we  forever  Hiriyc  lo  Bhunlhein,  linvc  frequent- 
ly cnlleil  forth  such  virtues,  us  have  coinniaiidcd  iho 
npplause  and  reverence  of  an  admiring  world.  Our 
country  loudly  calls  you  to  bo  circumspect,  vigilant, 
active  nnd  brave.  Perhaps,  (all  gracious  heaven 
avert  it,)  perhaps,  the  )>owcr  of  Itritain,  a  nation 
great  in  wur,  by  some  malignant  inlluencc,  may  be 
employed  to  enslave  yon;  but  let  not  even  this  dis- 
courage youl  I  Icr  arms,  His  true,  have  filled  the  world 
tvitri  terror;  her  troops  have  reaped  the  lAurels  of  the 
lield;  her  Heels  have  rode  triunipliunt  on  the  sen;  and 
when,  or  where,  dill  you,  my  countrymen,  depart  in- 
glorious from  the  Jiclii  of  light.''  Von  too  cun  show 
your  forefathers'  victories  and  vour 
Ifio  forlrei'SCH  nnd  batllcn  you  hove 
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AVon;  aiui  many  of  you  count  tiic  honorable  scars)  oi' 
wounds  received,  whilst  fighting  for  your  king  and 
country. 

Whore  justice  is  the  standard,  heaven  is  the  war- 
rior^s  shield :  but  conscious  «juilt  unnerves  the  arm  that 
lids  the  sword  against  the  innocent.  Britain,  united 
with  these  colonics  by  commerce  and  aiVection,  by  in- 
tcredt  and  blood,  may  mock  the  threats  of  France  and 
Spain;  may  be  the  scat  of  universal  empire.  But 
should  America,  either  hv  force,  or  those  more  danger- 
ous engines,  luxury  and  corruption,  ever  be  brought 
into  tt  state  of  vassalluge,  Britain  nmst  lose  her  freedom 
iilso.  No  longer  shall  she  sit  the  empress  of  the  sea ; 
her  ships  no  more  shall  wall  her  thunders  over  the  wide 
ocean ;  the  wreath  shall  wither  on  her  temples ;  her 
weakened  arm  shall  be  unable  to  defend  her  coasts ; 
nnd  she  at  last,  nmst  bow  her  venerable  head  to  some 
proud  foreigner's  despotic  rule. 

But  if,  from  past  events,  we  may  venture  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  future,  we  justly  may  expect  that  the 
devices  of  our  enemies  will  but  increase  the  triumphs 
of  our  country.  1  must  indulge  a  hope  that  Britain's 
liberty,  as  well  as  ours,  will  eventually  be  preserved  by 
the  virtue  of  America. 

The  attempt  of  the  British  parliament  to  raise  a 
revenue  from  America,  and  our  denial  of  their  right  to 
do  it,  have  excited  an  almost  universal  inquiry  into  the 
right  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  British  subjects  in 
particular;  the  necessary  result  of  which,  must  bo 
such  a  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  such  a  jealousy  of 
Uioso  in  power,  as  will,  better  than  an  adamantine  wall, 
'  sccuro  us  against  the  future  approaches  of  despotism. 

The  malice  oiWit  Boston  port-bill  has  been  defeated, 
in  a  very  considerable  degree,  by  giving  you  an  op- 
portunity of  deserving,  and  our  brethren  in  this  and 
our  sister  colonies,  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  those 
benefactions  which  have  delighted  your  friends  and 
astonished  your  enemies,  not  only  in  America,  but  in 
Europe  also.  And  what  is  more  valuable  still,  the 
sympathetic  feelings  for  a  brother  in  distress,  and  the 
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<Tratcful  omotionst  excited  in  the  bteatt  ofbiin  who  finds 
relief,  must  forever  endear  each  to  tlie  olhert  and  Ibna 
those  indissoluble  bondu  of  friendship  and  aflection,  oa 
which  the  preservation  of  our  rights  so  evidently  defend;  . 

The  iiiutilution  of  our  charter  has  maoe  every 
other  colony  jealous  for  its  own;  for  this,  if  once  sub* 
mittcd  to  by  us,  would  set  on  float  the  property  and 
govcrninont  of  every  British  settlement  upon  tiie  con* 
tiucnt.  1  f  charters  are  not  deemed  sacred,  how  misora* 
biy  precarious  is  every  thing  founded  upon  tliem ! 

Even  the  sending  trod|>s  to  put  tliese  acts  in  cxccii- 
tion,  is  not  without  advantage  to  us.  'Tlie  exactiiesK 
and  beauty  of  tlieir  discipline  inspire  our  youth  with 
ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  militairy  knowledge.  Cliarlev 
the  invincible,  taught  Peter  the  great  Uio  art  of  war. 
The  battle  of  Fultowa  convinced  Charles  of  the  pro- 
ficiency Peter  had  made. 

Our  country  is  in  danger,  but  not  to  be  despaired 
of.  Our  cnnnios  arc  niuncrous  and  powerful ;  but  wo 
have  many  friends,  determining  to  be  free,  and  heaven 
and  cartli  will  aid  the  resolution.  On  you  depend  the 
fortunes  of  America.  You  are  to  decide  the  important 
<|ucstion,  on  which  rest  the  happiness  and  liberty  of 
inillions  yet  unborn.  Act  worthy  of  yourselves.  The 
faUering  tongue  of  hoary  age,  calls  oh  you  to  support 
your  country.  The  lisping  infant  raises  its  suppliant 
hands,  imploring  defence  against  the  monster  slavery. 
Your  fathers  look  from  their  celestial  seats  with  smil- 
ing approbation  on  their  sons,  who  boldly  stand  forth 
in  the  cause  of  virtue;  but  sternly  frown  upon  the  in* 
human  miscreant,  who,  to  secure  the  loaves  and  fishes 
to  himself,  would  breed  a  serpent  to  destroy  his 
children. 

But,  pardon  me,  my  fellow-citizens,  1  know  you  want 
not  zeal  or  fortitude.  You  will  maintain  your  rights, 
or  perish  in  the  generous  struggle.  However  diflieult 
the  combat,  you  never  will  decline  it  when  free<l()m  is 
the  prize.  An  independence  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
our  aim.  No.  our  wish  is,  tlint  Britain  and  the  colo- 
n'ws  mnv.  like  the  onk  and  ivv.  crow  and  inrreose  in 
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strcn^h  together.  But  whilst  t!io  infatuated  plan  of 
makin<r  one  part  of  the  empire  slaves  to  the  other  is 
persisted  in,  the  interest  and  safety  of  Britain,  as  well 
as  the  colonies,  re<|uire  tlint  the  wise  measures,  re- 
commended hy  the  honorahie  the  continental  congress, 
be  steadily  pursued;  wherchy  tlie  uinmtural  contest 
between  a  parent  honored,  and  a  child  heloved,  may 
probahly  be  brought  to  such  an  issue,  us  that  the 
peace  and  huppinesH  of  both  may  be  established  upon 
a  lasting  ImsiM.  But  if  these  pacific  in<Misures  are  in- 
effectual, and  it  ap()ears  that  the  onl]^'  way  to  safety 
is  through  fields  of  bh)od,  I  know  you  will  not  turn  your 
laces  from  your  foes,  but  will,  inulauiitedly,  press  for- 
ward, until  tyraiuiy  is  trochlea  under  foot,  and  you 
have  fixed  your  adored  goddtrss  liberty,  fast  by  a 
Brunswick^s  si<le,  on  the  American  throne. 

You  then,  who  nobly  have  espoused  your  (V)untry^s 
caiLsc,  who  generously  have  sacrificed  wealth  and  ease; 
who  have  despised  the  pomp  and  show  of  tinselled 
greatness;  refused  the  summons  to  the  festive  board; 
been  deaf  to  the  alluring  calls  of  luxury  and  mirth ; 
who  have  forsaktMi  the  downy  nillow,  to  kee[)  your  vi- 
gils by  the  midnight  lamp  for  tlie  salvation  of  your  in- 
vadccl  country,  that  you  might  break  the  fowler^s  snare, 
and  disappoint  the  vulture  of  his  prey — you  then  will 
reap  that  liarvest  of  renown  which  you  so  justly  have 
deserved.  Your  country  shall  pay  her  grateful  tribute 
of  applause.  I^ven  the  children  of  your  most  invete- 
rate enemies,  ashamed  to  tell  from  whom  they  s)>rang, 
wliile  th(7,  in  secret,  curse  their  stirpid,  cruel  parents, 
shall  join  the  general  voice  of  gratitude  to  those  who 
'broke  the  fetters  which  their  father's  forged. 

Having  redeemed  your  country,  ar.d  secured  the 
blessing  to  future  generations,  who,  fired  by  your  ex- 
nmplc,  shall  emulate  your  virtues,  and  learn  from  you 
the  heavenly  art  ofnuiking  millions  happy;  with  heart- 
felt joy,  with  transports  all  your  own,  you  cry,  the  glo- 
rious work  is  done ;  then  drop  the  mantle  to  somo 
young  Elislia,  and  take  your  seats  with  kindred  spirits 
\i}  voiir  native  skies! 
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SPEKCH  OF  JAMES  WlLSOiN, 

DCLIVPREn   IX   JAKVkKtf  I77o« 

IN  THE  CONVENTION  FOR  THE  PROVIV(*E  OP  PENN. 
SYLVANIA  IN  VINDICATION  OF  THE  COLONIES.* 


Mh.  Chairman, 
WiiRNCR,  sir,  proceeds  all  ttio  invidious  «nd  ilU 
grounded  clamor  agninst  tlio  colonirtts  of  Amorica  ? 
Why  arc  they  stifrmatizcd  in  Britain,  as  licentious  and 
ungovernable?  Why  is  their  virtuous  opposition  to 
the  illegal  attempts  of  their  governors,  represented 
under  the  falsest  colors,  and  placed  in  the  most  an-^ 
gracious  point  of  view?  This  opponition,  when  exhi- 
bited in  its  true  light,  and  when  viewed,  with  unjnun« 
diced  eyes,  from  a  proper  situation,  and  at  a  pro|>cr 
distance,  stands  confessed  the  lovely  ofl^pring  of  free- 
dom. It  breathes  the  spirit  of  its  parent  Of  this 
ethereal  spirit,  the  whole  conduct,  and  particularly 
the  lute  conduct  of  the  cohniists,  has  Known  them 
eminently  possessed.  It  has  animated  and  regulated 
every  pnrt  of  their  proceedings.  It  has  been  .recog- 
nized to  be  genuine,  by  all  those  symptoms  and  eflects, 
by  which  it  has  been  distinguished  in  other  ages  and 
other  countries.  It  has  be<Mi  calm  aiid  regular:  it  has 
not  acted  without  occasion:  it  has  not  acted  dispro- 


*  Tiic  kiiiK,  in  hi*  Hpoor.li  at  tlu;  o|i('nin«;  of  Uio  l>n(i^ll  pjirlui- 
niorit,  in  NovoiiiIht,  I??-!^  inforiiUMl  tlifiii,  tlisU  ^*  n  iiiiMt  dnrinj^ 
spirit  orr<^!«ifltanrciin(i  flionhriiiriirn  stili  prrvailt'd  in  lVl:issacliusctt«, 
nnd  had  lirokrn  fortli  in  fro^h  violt^nces  of  a  criminal  nature  ;  Ihnt 
(ho.  most  pnipor  ami  cflrcdial  metho«l!(  haul  been  lakcn  to  prevent 
those  uiiHchiot'M  ;  and  that  tl)ey,(thc  parliamont,)  niit;ht  depeiMi  upon 
0  firm  rcBuhition,  to  withstand  every  attempt  to  weaken  or  impair 
the  Miipremc  authority  of  parlian>(>nt,  over  all  the  dominions  of  the 
crown.'*  It  was  in  reference  to  this  suhjcct,  tiiat  Mr.  VViKon  deli- 
vered the  rollowin^spccch.—CoMi'iLEii- 
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portionably  to  the  occasion.  As  the  attempts,  o\»c\\ 
or  secret,  to  undermine  or  to  destroy  it,  have  been  re- 
peated or  enforced;  in  a  just  decree,  its  vigilance  and 
Its  vigor  have  been  exerted  to  defeat  or  to  disappoint 
them.  As  its  exertions  have  been  suflicicnt  for  those 
purposes  hitherto,  let  us  hence  draw  a  joyful  prognos- 
tic, that  tliey  will  continue  sufficient  for  those  purposes 
hereafler.  It  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  it  will  still  operate 
irresistibly  whenever  a  necessary  occasion  shall  call 
forth  its  strength. 

Permit  me,  sir,  by  appealing,  hi  a  few  instances,  to 
the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  colonists,  to  evince,  that 
what  I  have  said  of  them  is  just.  Did  they  disclose 
any  uneasiness  at  the  proceedings  and  claims  of  the 
Jintish  narlianieut,  bcforo  those  tltiinis  and  i)roc<*ed- 
iiigH  udurded  a  reasonable  cause  for  it?  Did  they 
even  disclose  any  uneasiness,  when  a  reasonable  cause 
for  it  was  first  given  ?  Our  rights  were  invaded  by 
their  regulations  of  our  internal  policy.  Wo  submit- 
ted to  them:  we  were  unwilling  to  oppose  them. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  was  slow  to  act.  When  those  in- 
vasions were  renewed;  when  the  efficacy  and  malig- 
nancy of  them  were  attempted  to  be  redoubled  by  the 
stamp  act ;  when  chains  were  formed  for  us ;  ancl  pre- 
parations were  made  for  rivetting  them  on  our  limbs, 
what  measures  did  we  pursue  ?  The  spirit  of  liberty 
found  it  necessary  now  to  act :  but  she  acted  with  the 
cahnness  and  decent  dignity  suited  to  her  character. 
Were  we  rash  or  seditious  ?  Did  we  discover  Want  of 
loyalty  to  our  sovereign  ?  Did  we  betray  want  of  af- 
fection to  our  brethren  in  Britain?  Let  our  dutiful 
*  and  reverential,  petitions  to  the  throne — let  our  respect- 
ful, though  firm,  remonstrances  to  the  parliament — 
let  our  warm  and  aflcctionate  athlresses  to  our  breth- 
ren, and  (we  will  still  call  thorn,)  our  friends  in  Groat 
Hritaiii— let  all  those,  transmittod  from  every  part  of 
tlio  continent,  testify  the  truth,  ^^y  thoir  testimony  let 
our  conduct  be  tried. 

Ah  our  proccoilings,  during  the  existcn«!e  and  ope- 
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ration  of  the  statnp  act,  proro  hilly  atxl 

tlic  paiiirul  BCiisattons  lliitt  tortUTM  our   

thcprospcct  or  JiBuniuDwilh  Britain;  ibeprabofJOT, 
tviiicli  bufst  forth  Htiivor«iIly,  upon  tjm  reponlof  tnaC  -■■ 
odious  sintutfi,  loudly  proclum  tho  hntrll^  djeligbt 
prodiiccil  in  lu  by  0  reconciKntton  iritli  liOT,  Uimii- 
piciousJiccauM  unilcsigninff,  wo  buriod  our  cooiplunte 
(ind  the  cniLscs  of  tliotn,  in  Milivion,  and  rctoniM,  willi  - 
cngcriiC9!i,  to  our  (brmcr  imnwcrred  confidooce.    Our   ' 


connexion  ivitll  our  parent  country,  and  tin  rccipiocBl 
btcssint^H  resulting  from  it  to  her  and  to  ui,  were  the 
favorite  and  picnsmg  topics  of  our  public  disconroM 
r  privnio  convcrnutionH.    T^utlcd  into  dclightfiil 


Ncciiril}',  wndrenmedof  notliing  liut  iucrotixiiifr  l(Mid< 
iii'sH  iiikI  iricndKiii[>.  ccmciiltid  und  almigthoin^  by  ft 
kind  mid  pcrpitiiitd  coiiiiminicittioii  of  )>ood  otTiciw. 
■Soon,  liOH'uvcT,  loo  Konn,  wcro  wo  awnkoiwid  froni 
the  nootliingdreamH!  Our  ciioinicB  renewed  their  de- 
if\gns  ogniiiat  'is,  not  with  lc«s  inatice,  but  with  more 
art.  Under  the  plausible  |>rotonco  of  regulating  our 
trudc,  and.  at  the  Hiinic  lime,  of  making  iirovtsion  for 
the  ftdiiiiaistrnlion  of  jusiice  nnd  the  sup|>ort  of  kov- 
criiniPiit,  iu  boiiic  of  the  colonics,  they  purxiicd  their 
scheme  of  dcjiriving  us  of  our  property  witliout  our 
consi'iil.  As  tlic  attempts  to  (listrcss  us,  and  to  de- 
sjmdo  ufl  to  n  rniilt  inferior  to  that  of  freemen,  ajt- 
[M-arcd  now  to  he  reilnccil  into  u  n'ljular  nyxtem,  it  be- 
came ]ir0|>cr,  on  our  part,  to  form  a  regular  xystcin 
for  coimlomclint!  ihcm.  We  censed  to  import  gocMb 
from  Great  Uritain.  Wna  this  meaaurc  cjictaled  by 
selfi»hnesa  or  by  ticciitio«isucss  ?  Did  It  not  injure 
oursclvCK.  while  tt  injured  the  Hrilifh  merchants  and 
mnnuriiulurt-ra ?  Was  it  inconsiiitent  with  the  peace- 
ful <lcinuanor  of  RuhjcctH  to  abstain  from  making  pur- 
cliasen,  when  our  freedom  ond  our  safely  rendered  it 
neces:<nry  for  us  to  abstiiin  from  ilinni.'  A  ri')i;nrd  for 
our  freoiliuii  and  our  nafi'ly  was  our  only  motive!  for 
no  sooner  had  the  parliamciil,  by  rciiealini;  part  of  tiio 
revenue  laws,  inspired  us  with  tlic  lliitterin?  hopes,  iliai 
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tlicy  had  departed  from  their  intentions  of  oppressing 
and  of  taxing  us,  than  we  forsook  our  plan  for  dcfcat- 
in<r  those  intentions,  and  began  to  import  as  formerly. 
Far  from  being  peevish  or  captious,  we  took  no  public 
notice  even  of  their  declaratory  law  of  dominion  over 
us :  our  candor  led  us  to  consider  it  as  a  decent  ex- 
pedient of  retreating  from  tlie  actual  exercise  of  that 
dominion. 

But,  alas!  the  root  of  bitterness  still  remained. 
The  duty  on  tea  was  reserved  to  furnish  occasion  to 
the  ministry  for  a  new  effort  to  enslave  and  to  ruin  us ; 
and  the  East  India  Company  were  chosen,  and  con- 
sented to  be  the  detested  instruments  of  ministerial 
despotism  and  cruelty.  A  cargo  of  their  tea  arrived 
at  Boston,  i^y  a  low  artifice  of  the  governor,  and  by 
the  wicked  activity  of  the  tools  of  government,  it  wajj 
rendered  impossible  to  store  it  up,  or  to  send  it  back, 
as  was  done  at  other  places.  A  imniber  of  persons, 
imknown,  destroyed  it. 

Let  us  here  make  a  concession  to  our  enemies:  let 
1IH  suppose,  that  the  tranHuction  deservt^s  all  the  dark 
and  hideous  colors,  in  which  they  have  pjiinttul  it:  let 
Its  even  suppose,  Hor  our  cause  admits  of  an  excess  of 
candor,)  that  all  tlieir  exaggerated  accounts  of  it  were 
confined  strictly  to  the  truth :  what  will  follow  ?  Will 
it  follow,  that  every  British  colony  in  America,  or  even 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  or  even  the  town  of 
Boston,  in  that  colony,  merits  the  imputation  of  being 
factious  and  seditious  ?  Let  the  frequent  mobs  and 
riots,  that  have  happened  in  Great  Britain  upon  much 
more  trivial  occasions,  shame  our  calumniators  into 
silence.  Will  it  follow,  because  the  rules  of  order  and 
regular  government  were,  in  that  instance,  violated  by 
the  oflenders,  that,  for  this  reason,  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  maxims  of  justice,  must  bo 
violated  by  their  punishment  ?  Will  it  follow,  because 
those  wlio  were  guilty  could  not  be  known,  that,  there- 
ibrc,  those,  who  were  known  not  to  be  guilty,  nmst  suf- 
fer ?     Will  it  follow,  that  even  the  guilty  should  be  con- 
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dcinnod  without  boiiiff  heard— ihat  thoy  shooM  bo  con- 
demned upon  {Murtiof  testimon^f  upon  the  roprotenta- 
tiona  of  their  avowed  and  embittered  enemies?  Why 
were  thoy  not  tried  in  courts  of  jiutice,  known  to  tlicfr 
constitution,  and  by  juries  df:  their  neighborhood  ? 
Their  courts  and  their  juries  were  not,  in  the  case  of 
captain  Preston,  transported  beyond  tlie  bounds  of 
justice  by  their  resentment:  why,  tlidn,  should  it  be 
presumed,  that,  in  the  case  of  thoao  oficnders,  they 
would  be  prevented  from  douig  justice  by  their  afiec- 
tion  ?  But  the  colonists,  it  seenut,  must  be  stript  of 
their  judicial,  as  well  as  of  their  legislative  powers. 
Tlicy  must  be  bound  by  a  legislature,  they  must  bo 
tried  by  a  jurisdiction,  not  their  own.  Their  constitu- 
tions must  be  changed:  theur  liberties  must  be  abridg- 
ed :  and  those,  who  shall  be  most  infamously  active  in 
changing  their  constitutions  and  abridghig  tlieir  liber- 
tics,  must,  by  an  express  provision,  be  exempted  from 
punishment 

I  do  not  exaggerate  the  matter,  sir,  when  I  extend 
tlicHC  obHcrvatiouH  to  all  tlio  colonists.  The  parlia- 
nifMtt  nioiiiit  to  extend  tlio  eflWAM  of  tlioir  proceedings 
to  nil  tlin  colonints.  The  plini,  on  whli'lt  their  pro* 
cecdings  are  Ibrnied,  •  extends  to  tlicin  all.  From 
an  incident  of  no  very  uncommon  or  atrocious  na- 
ture, which  happened  in  one  colony,  in  one  town 
in  that  colony,  and  in  which  otily  a  few  of  the 
inhubitunts  of  that  town  took  a  part,  an  occasion 
has  been  taken  by  ttiosc,  who  probably  intend- 
ed it,  and  \tho  certainly  prepared  the  way  for  it, 
to  impose  upon  that  colony,  and  to  lay  a  foundatioa 
and  a  precedent  for  imposing  upon  all  the  rest,  a  sys- 
tem of  statutes,  arbitrary,  unconstitutional,  oppressive, 
in  every  view,  and  in  every  degree  subversive  of  the 
rights,  and  hiconsistcnt  with  even  the  name  of  irccmen. 

Were  the  colonists  so  blind  as  not  to  discern  the 
consocpionccs  of  these  measures  ?  Were  they  so  su- 
pinely inactive,  as  to  take  no  slops  for  guarding 
against  them?  They  were  not.  They  ought  not  to 
hnvn  l)«»rn  so.     Wo  sjiw  a  hronrh  mado  in  tlm*<o  hnr- 
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ricrs,  ii^liicli  our  ancestors,  British  und  Americun,  with 
ao  much  care,  with  so  mucli  danger,  with  so  mucii 
treasure,  and  with  so  much  blood,  had  erected,  ce- 
mented find  estabhshed  lur  the  security  of  their  hber- 
ties,  and — with  fihul  piety  let  us  mention  it — of  ours. 
Wo  saw  the  attack  actually  begun  upon  one  )>art : 
ought  wo  to  have  folded  our  hands  in  indulencf;,  to 
Jiavo  lulled  our  eycH  in  Hiundiers,  till  the  attack  was 
carried  on,  so  as  to  h(»conie  irresistible,  in  every  nart? 
.Sir,  I  presume  to  think  not.  We  were  roused ;  wo 
were  alarmed,  as  we  had  reason  to  be.  But  still  our 
measures  have  been  such  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  aud  of 
loyalty  directed ;  not  such  as  a  spirit  of  sedition  or 
of  disatfection  wouhl  pursue.  Our  couusels  have  been 
conducted  without  rashness  and  faction :  our  resolu- 
tions have  been  takeii  without  phrensy  or  fury. 

That  the  sentiineuts  of  every  individual  eoncurning 
that  important  obj<!Ct,  his  lilHTly,  might  be*  known  and 
regarded,  meetings  have  been  heltl,  and  deliberations 
carried  on  in  ever^  particular  district.  'I'hnt  the  senti- 
ments of  all  those  mdividiials  might  gradually  und  regu- 
larly be  colkxted  into  a  single  point,  and  tiu;  coiifliiet 
of  each  inspired  and  direct  etl  by  the  result  of  t  lie  whole 
united  ;  couuty  connuittees,  provincial  conventions,  a 
continental  congress  have  been  appointed,  have  met 
hnd  resolved.  By  this  means,  a  chain— more  inesti- 
mable, and,  while  the  necessity  for  it  continues,  we 
hope,  more  indissolubJe  than  one  of  gold — a  chain  of 
freedom  has  been  fornu'd,  of  which  vwry  individual  in 
these  colonies,  who  is  willing  to  preserv<?  the  greatest 
of  Innnan  blessings,  his  liberty,  has  the  pleasure  of  be- 
Jiolding  himself  a  liidv. 

Are  those  measures,  sir,  (he  brats  of  disloyalty,  of 
disafleclion?  There  are  miscreants  among  us,  wasps 
that  suck  poison  from  the  most  sahd»rious  llowers, 
who  tell  us  they  arc.  They  tell  us  that  all  those  as- 
semblies are  unlawful,  and  unauthorized  by  our  consti- 
tutions ;  and  that  all  their  dclibcratio!is  and  resolutions 
arc  so  many  transgressions  of  the  duly  of  subjects. 
The  utmost  malice  brooding  over  the  utmost  base- 
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iiess,  a»d  nothing  but  such  a  hatod  commixturoi  Hunt 
have  hatclicd  tliid  calumny.    Do  not  tlioeo  men  .know 
»would  they  Im vis  otiicra  m)t  to  know— -that  it  was 
impossible  for  tlic  inbtibitunbi  of  tho  same  provinGet 
and  for  the  le<{it(hiturc8  of  tlic  dilfcrcnt  provHicc8«  to 
couHiiuniciUo  their  f^cntimcnts  to  one  tinotlicr  in  tlio 
modcH  appoiiiteil  for  Huch  puriKwef*,  by  ttieir  dilU*ront 
conritiiulionM?    Ilo  not  they  Know— wouhl  thoy  huvo 
others  not  to  know— that  nil  thiM  wuh  remlonHl  mi|>ofl* 
siblc  by  those  very  |>erffons«  wlio  now«  or  wlioso  niin* 
ions  now,  urge  this  objection  against  un?    Do  m>t 
they  know — wonid  they  have  others  not  to  know*— that 
the  ditfercnt  assemblies,  who  could  be  dissolved  by  tho 
;Tovcriiors,  were,  in  consequence  of  ministerial  man- 
dates, dissolved  by  thenu  whenever  they  attempted  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  greatest  objects,  which,  as 
guardians  of  the  liherty  of  their  constituents,  could  be 
presented  to  their  view  ?    The  arch  enemy  of  the  hu- 
man race  torni(*nts  them  only  for  those  actions,  to 
which  ho  has  tempted,  hut  to  which  he  has  not  neces- 
sarily ohiiged  them.    Tliose  men  refine  even  upon  in- 
fernal  nntlire:  they  accuse,  they  threaten  us,  (superla- 
tive iuipu<h*iire!)  h)rtiikiiig  tlioye  very  steps,  which  wu 
were  hiid  under  the  <Hsngreeahle  necessity  of  taking 
by  themselves,  or  by  those  in  whose  hateful  service 
they  are  enlisted.     Hut  let  them  know,  that  our  coun- 
sels, our  dcliherntions,  our  resohitioiis,  if  not  aullior- 
i/ed  by  the  forms,.  htT.iMhe  that  was  rendered  iuiposHi- 
hlehy  our  enemies,  are  n<*v(*rthel('ss  authorized  hy  that 
which  weighs  nuicli  nu>re  in  the  scale  of  reason — hv 
the  s|)irit  of  our  const  itutioa.<.     Was  the  convention  of 
the   harons  at.  Kunnyniede,    where  the    tyranny    of 
John  was  checked,  and  matrfia  vhurta  wjas  signed,  au- 
thorized hy  the  forms  of  the  constitution?     Was  the 
convention  parliament,  that  recalled  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, and  restored  the  monarchy,  authorized  by  the 
forms  of  the  constitution?     Was  the  convention  of 
lords  and  conunons,  that  placed  king  William  on  tho 
throne,  and  secured  the  monarchy  uFid  liberty  likewise. 
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authorized  by  the  forms  oftho  constitution  ?  I  cannot 
conceal  m^  emotions  of  filcasurc,  when  I  obi^crvc,  that 
tho  objections  of  our  udvcrHaries  cannot  be  urged 
against  us,  but  in  common  with  those  venerable  as- 
semblies, whose  proceedings  formc<l  such  an  acces- 
sion to  British  liberty  and  Uriti»<h  renown. 

Tlio  resolutions  entered  into,  and  the  recommen- 
dations given,  by  tho  continental  congress,  have 
stamped,  in  the  plainest  charncttTs,  the  genuine  and 
cnhgiitened  spirit  of  liberty,  u{>on  the  conduct  observ- 
ed, and  the  mc<isures  pursued,  in  coitsetpience  of  them. 
As  the  invasions  of  our  rights  have  become  more  and 
more  formidable,  our  opposition  to  them  has  increns- 
cd  in  firmness  and  vigor,  in  a  just,  and  in  no  more  than 
a  just,  proportion.  Wc  will  not  import  goods  from 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland :  in  a  little  time  we  will  sus- 
pend our  exportations  to  them:  and,  if  the  same  illi- 
beral and  destructive  system  of  policy  be  still  carried 
on  against  us,  in  a  little  time  more  we  will  not  con- 
sumo  their  manufactures.  In  that  colony,  where  the 
attacks  have  been  most  open,  itnnicdiate  and  direct, 
some  further  steps  have  been  taken,  and  those  steps 
have  met  with  the  deserved  approbation  of  the  oth^^r 
provinces. 

Is  this  scheme  of  conduct  allied  to  rebellion  ?  Can 
any  symptoms  of  disloyalty  to  his  majesty,  of  disincli- 
imtion  to  his  illustrious  famity,  or  of  disregard  to  his 
authority,  be  traced  in  it  ?  Those,  who  would  blend, 
and  whoso  crimes  have  made  it  necessary  tor  them  to 
blend,  the  tyrannic  acts  of  admuiistration  with  the 
lawful  measures  of  government,  and  to  veil  every  ila- 
'  gitious  procedure  of  the  ministry  under  the  venerable 
mantle  of  majesty,  pretend  to  discover,  and  employ 
their  emissaries  to  publish  the  preti^nded  <liscovery  of 
such  symptoms.  We  are  not,  however,  to  bo  imposed 
upon  by  such  shallow  artifices.  Wo  know,  that  wc 
have  not  violated  the  laws  or  the  constitution ;  and 
that,  therefore,  wo  are  safe  as  long  as  the  laws  retain 
their  forr(»  nnd  the  constitution  its  vigor;  and  that, 
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whatovor  our  demcuior  bCi  wo  cannot  be  iaib  mncli' 
longer.    But  another  object  demands  our  attontioD. 

Wc  behold,  Birv  witli  the  dcq>08t  angirish  wo  bo- 
hold,  that  our  opposition  iiaH  not  boen  as  effectual  at 
it  has  been  constitutional  The  hearts  of  oar  oppre»- 
sors  have  not  relented  t  our  complaints  have  not  been 
heard:  our  grievances  hare  not  been  redrosrod:  our 
rights  are  still  invaded:  and  have  we  no  causo  to 
dread,  that  the  invasions  of  them  will  be  enforced,  in 
a  manner  against  which  all  reason  and  arffumentt  ttnd 
all  opposition,  of  every  peaceful  kind,  will  be  vaui? 
Our  opposition  has  hitherto  increased  with  our  op- 
prcsMion :  sliull  it,  in  the  inpHt  dcsfkcrato  of  aU  contin- 
gencies, observe  the  sumo  profiortion  ? 

Let  us  pause,  sir,  be(()re  we  give  an  answer  to  thlsi 
ciucstion.  The  fate  of  us ;  the  fate  of  millions  now  alive ; 
the  fate  of  millions  yet  unhorn,  depends  upon  the  an- 
swer. Let  it  be  the  result  of  calmness  and  of  intrepidi- 
tv:  let  it  be  dictated  by  the  principles  of  loyalty,  and 
the  principles  of  liberty.  Let  it  bo  hucIi,  as  never,  in 
the  worst  events,  to  give  us  reason  to  reproach  our- 
selves, or  others  reason  to  reproach  us  for  liaving  dono 
too  much  or  too  little. 

Perhaps  the  followrng  resolution  may  he  found  not 
altogether  unbefitting  our  present  situation.  With 
the  greatest  deference  I  subiuit  it  to  the  mature  consi- 
deration of  this  assembly. 

**  That  the  act  of  the  Hritisli  parliaineiit  for  altering 
the  charter  and  constitution  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  those  *  for  the  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice'  ill  that  colony,  for  shutting  the  port  of 
Boston,  and  for  cpinrttring  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants 
of  tbo  colonies,  arc  iniconstilutional  and  void;  and 
can  confer  no  authority  upon  those  who  act  under  co- 
lor of  lliem.  That  the  crown  cannot,  bv  its  |)reroga- 
tive,  alter  the  charter  or  constitution  or  that  colony: 
that  all  attempts  to  olter  the  said  charter  or  co^istitu- 
tion,  unless  by  the  authority  of  the  legislature  of  that 
colony,  arc  manifest  violations  of  the  rights  of  that  ro- 
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lony,  and  illegal:  tliataH  force  employed  to  carry  such 
unjust  and  illegal  attempts  into  execution,  is  force 
without  authority :  that  it  is  the  ri<{ht  of  British  sub- 
jects to  resist  such  force :  that  this  ri^lit  is  founded 
both  upon  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  tJio  British  con- 
stitution/* 

To  prove,  at  this  time,  that  those  acts  arc  unconsti- 
tutional and  void  is,  I  apprehend,  altoprther  unnecessa- 
ry. The  doctrine  has  lieen  proved  fully,  on  other  oc- 
casions, and  has  received  the  concurrin*;  assent  of 
British  America.  It  rests  upon  plain  and  indubitable 
truths.  We  do  not  send  members  to  the  British  par- 
humont:  we  have  parliaments,  (it  is  immaterial  what 
name  they  •;(»  by,)  t)f  (Mir  own. 

That  a  void  act  can  confer  no  authority  upon  those, 
who  proceed  under  color  of  it,  is  a  self-evident  pro- 
position. 

Before  f  proceed  to  the  other  clauses,  I  think  it  use- 
ful to  recur  to  some  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the 
British  constitution;  upon  which, as  upon  a  rock,  our 
wise  ancestors  erected  that  stable  fabric,  ntrainst  which 
the  gates  of  hell  have  not  hitherto  prevailed.  Those 
maxims  I  shall  apply  fairly,  and,  I  (lattt.T  myself,  satis- 
factorily to  evince  every  particular  contained  in  the 
resolution. 

The  government  of  Britain,  sir.  was  never  an  arbi- 
trary govormnent ;  our  ancestors  were  never  inconsi- 
derate enough  to  trust  those  rights,  which  God  and 
nature  had  given  them,  unreservedly  into  the  hands  of 
their  princes.  However  dif^liciilt  it  may  be,  in  other 
states,  to  prove  an  original  contract  subsisting  in  any 
'other  manner,  and  on  any  other  conditions,  than  arc 
naturally  and  nt'cessarily  implied  in  the  very  idea  of 
the  first  institution  of  a  state;  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
imaginable,  since  the  revolution  of  IGHH,  to  prove  it 
in  our  constitution,  and  to  ascertain  some  of  the  ma- 
terial articles,  of  which  it  consists.  It  has  been  often 
appealed  to:  it  has  been  often  broken,  at  least  on  one 
piirt:  it  has  been  ofti^n  renewed:  it  has  l»een  often 
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confirmed:  it  still  gulniuts  in  its  fiiH  ibrcet  ^^Ubiwls 
tlio  k  in^  as  much  as  tho  mtmnost  subject^  Tho  mea^ 
surcs  of  hid  power,  and  the  limits,  bc^'ond  which  lio  can- 
not extend  it,  are  circumscribed  and  regulated  by  tho 
same  authority,  and  with  tlie  same  precision,  as  tlie 
measures  of  the  subject^s  obedience ;  and  Uic  limitSy 
beyond  which  he  is  under,  no  obligation  tonrartiso  ity 
arc  fixed  and  ascertained.  Ijiberty  is,  by  tiio  consti* 
tution,  of  ecjual  stability.,  of  equal  anticiuit^%  and  of 
equal  autiionty  with  prcrojgative.  Tlio  (lutios  of  tho 
king  and  those  of  Uio  subject  are  plainly  reciprocal: 
they  can  be  vidated  on  neither  side,  unless  they  be 
performed  on  the  other.  The  law  is  tlie  common 
standard,  by  which  the  excesses  of  preroautive,  as 
well  as  the  excesses  of  liberty,  are  to  be  regulated  and. 
reformed. 

Of  this  great  compact  between  the  king  and  his 
people,  one  essential  article  to  be  performed  on  his 
part  is,  that,  in  those  cases  where  provision  is  express- 
ly made  and  limitations  set  by  the  laws,  his  govern- 
ment shall  be  conducted  according  to  those  provi- 
sions, and  restrained  according  to  those  linvitations ; 
that,  in  those  cases,  which  arc  not  expressly  provided 
for  by  tiie  laws,  it  shall  be  conducted  by  the  best  rules 
of  discretion,  agreeably  to  the  general  spirit  of  tho 
laws,  and  subserviently  to  their  ultimate  end — ^thc  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  his  subjects ;  that,  in  no  case, 
it  shall  be  conducted  contrary  to  the  express,  or  to  the 
implied  principles  of  the  constitution. 

These  general  maxims,  which  we  may  juntly  con- 
sider as  fundamentals  of  our  government,  will,  by  a 
plain  and  obvious  n]>plication  of  them  to  the  parts  of 
the  resolution  remaining  to  be  proved,  deinonstrcato 
them  to  be  strictly  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  constitu* 
tion. 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  in  resolving,  that  the  king 
cannot,  by  his  prerogative,  alter  the  charter  or  con- 
stitution of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Upon 
what  ])rinciplc  could  such  an  exertion  of  prerogative 
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be  justified?  On  the  acts  of  parliatncnt ?  They  arc 
nlroady  proved  to  he  void.  On  the  discretionary  pow- 
er wliicli  the  kin^  lias  of  acting  where  the  hnvs  are 
silent  ?  That  power  must  he  subservient  to  the  inter- 
est and  happiness  of  iho^e,  concerninfr  whom  it  ope- 
rates. But  I  <;o  liirther.  Instead  of  beinf(  supported 
byhiw,  or  the  jirinciples  ofprerogative,such  anakera- 
tion  is  totally  and  ahsolutely  repugnant  to  both  It  is 
contrary  to  «;xpress  law.  Tho  charter  and  constitu- 
tion, we  speak  of,  are  cotifirnicd  hy  the  only  le<rislativc 
power  xapahle  of  confirniin<(  them;  and  no  other 
power,  hut  that  which  can  ratily,  can  destroy.  If  it  is 
contrary  to  express  law,  the  consequence  is  necessary, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  prero;;;ative ;  for 
prerogative  can  operate  only  when  the  law  is  silent. 

In  no  view  can  this  alteration  he  justified,  or  so 
much  as  excused.  It  cannot  he  justified  or  excused 
hy  the  acts  of  parliament:  hccause  the  authority  of 
parliament  does  not  extend  to  it :  it  cannot  he  justi- 
fied or  excused  hy  the  ofieration  of  prerogative ;  he- 
eciusc  this  is  none  of  the  cases,  in  which  prerogative  can 
operate:  it  cannot  he  jiistiiied  or  excused  hy  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  tlie.coh»ny;  because  that  author'ty 
never  has  been,  and,  I  presume,  never  will  be  given  for 
any  such  purpose. 

in  have  proceeded  hitherto,  as  I  am  persuaded  I 
have,  upon  safe  and  sure  ground,  I  can,  with  great 
confidence,  advance  a  step  further  and  say,  that  all 
attempts  to  alter  the  charter  or  constitution  of  that 
colony',  unless  hy  the  authority  of  its  own  legislature, 
are  violations  of  its  rights,  and  illegal. 

If  those  attempts  are  illegal,  must  not  all  force,  em- 
ployed to  carry  them  into  execution,  be  force  employ- 
ed against  law,  and  >yithout  authority  ?  The  conclusion 
is  unavoidable. 

Have  not'Hritish  subjects,  then,  a  right  to  resist 
such  force — force  acting  with  authority — force  em- 
ployed contrary  to  law — forccj  employed  to  destroy  the 
Tcry  existence  of  law  and  of  liberty  ?    They  have,  sir. 
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ami  this  right  is  secured  to  thorn  both  by  tho  fetter  and 
tlio  Hpirit  of  tho  British  constitution^  bv  which  the 
measures  and  tlio  conditions  of  tlieir  obcdionco  ore 
appointed.  Tho  British  lil>ertios,  sir,  and  tho  moaM 
and  the  right  of  defending  thoin,  arc  not  tlio  ipniits  of 
princes;  and  of  wimt  our  princes  never  grouted  Uicy 
surely  can  never  deprive  ns,  . 

I  beg  leave,  here,  to  mention  and  to  obviate  somo 
plnusihlo  but  ill  founded  objections,  that  havo  bcciH 
and  will  bo,  held  forth  b^  our  adversariets  againut  the 
principles  of  the  resolution  now  before  us.  It  will  bo 
observed,  that  those,  employed  for  bringing  about  tlie 
proposed  alteration  in  the  charter  and  coustitutioii  of 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  act  hy  virtue  of  a 
commission  for  that  purpose  from  his  majesty;  tbatall 
resistance  of  forces,  commissioned  by  his  ninjestyf  is 
resistance  of  his  majcsty^s  authority  and  'government, 
contrary  to  the  dutv  of  allegiance,  and  treasonable. 
These  objections  will  be  displayed  in  tlieir  most  s|)c- 
cious  colors ;  every  artifice  of  chic^mery  and  sofdiistrv 
will  bo  put  in  pnictice  to  establish  thorn ;  law  authori- 
ties,  perhaps,  will  bo  quoted  and  tortured  to  prove 
them.  Those  principles  of  our  constitution,  which 
wore  designed  to  preserve  and  to  secure  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  and,  for  the  sake  of  that, tlie  tranquillity  of 
goveriunent,  will  be  perverted  on  this,  as  they  have 
been  on  many  other  occasions,  from  their  true  inten- 
tion, and  will  be  ma<lc  use  offer  the  contrary  purpose 
of  endangering  the  latter,  and  destroying  the  former. 
The  names  of  the  most  exalted  virtues,  on  one  hand, 
and  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  on  the  other,  will  be 
cmpioyed  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  those 
virtues,  and  of  those  crimes ;  and,  in  this  manner,  those, 
who  cannot  look  beyond  names,  will  be  deceived ;  and 
those,  whose  aim  it  is  to  deceive  by  names,  will  have 
an  o[)portnnity  of  acconxplishing  it.  ihit,sir,  this  dis- 
guise will  not  impose  upon  us.  We  will  look  to  things 
as  well  as  to  names ;  and,  by  doing  so,  wc  shall  be  fully 
'satisfied,  that  all  those  objections  rest  upon  mere  vor- 
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bal  sonliistry,  and  have  not  o%'cn  the  remotest  aliianco 
witli  the  principles  of  reason  or  of  law. 

In  th(}  itrst  place,  then,  1  say,  that  the  persons  who 
a)1c«^e,  that  tho.se,  employed  to  alter  the  charter  and 
constitntion  of  Miis-sucliusetts  Bay,  act  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  from  his  majesty  for  that  purnose,  speak 
jinpropcrly,  and  contrary  to  the  truth  of  tlio  case.  I 
5iay,  they  act  hy  virtue  of  no  such  conunission;  I  say, 
it  IS  in4K)ssih!i;  tht^y  can  act  by  virtue  of  Huch  a  com- 
mission. What  is  called  a  connnission  cither  contains 
particular  directions  lor  the  purpose  mentioned;  or  it 
contains  no  such  particular  directions.  In  either  case 
can  those,  who  act  lor  that  purpose,  act  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  ?  hi  one  case,  what  is  called  a  commission 
is  voi<l ;  it  Uim  no  le«ral  existence;  it  can connnunicate 
jio  authority,  hi  the  othercase,  it  e.xtciuisnot  to  the 
piurpo5-e  mentioned.  The  latter  point  is  too  plain  to  be 
insist od  on;  I  provti  the  former. 

••  /ft  rex  //o/f.v/,*'  says  tli(i  law,  •'  yww/  lic  jure  poUsi^ 
Tliekin«;*s  powtT  is  a  power  accordin<^  to  law.  His 
commands,  if  the  authority  of  lord  chief  justice  Hale 
)iiay  be  depended  upon,  «ire  under  the  directive  pow- 
er of  the  law;  and  con.sc(|uently  invalid,  if  unlawful. 
**  Coinmissidiis,"  says  my  lord  Coke, "  are  le«^al ;  and  are 
like  the  kin;r*s  writs;  ami  none  are  lawful,  but  such  as 
arc  allowed  by  the  common  law,  or  warranted  by  some 
act  of  parliameiit.*' 

Let  us  examine  any  commission  expressly  directing 
those-  to  whom  it  is  ^nven,  to  use  military  force  for 
carryin*!;  into  execution  the  alterations,  pro))osed  to  be 
made  in  thechartcT  and  constitution  of  Mass.ichusetts 
'I3ay«  by  the  fure;;oin^  maxims  and  authorities;  and 
what  we  have  said  concerning  it  will  appear  obvious 
suul  conclusive.  It  is  not  warranted  by  any  act  of  par- 
liament, because,  as  has  been  mentioned  on  this,  and 
Jias  been  proved  on  other  occasions,  any  such  act  is 
void.  It  IS  not  warrantetl,  and  I  believe  it  will  not  bo 
pretended  that  it  is  warranted,  by  the  common  law.  It 
19  not  warrnntc<l  by  the  royal  prero<»ativc,  because,  ns 
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lias  already  boon  fu%  itiowii)  it  i>  diuMtrieslI;^  "PPO- 
sito  to  ttic  jirinciplM  aod  dio  oodi  oT  pcengKUrOk 
Ujiou  wlmt  foundatirai,  tfani,  cm  it  lean  ud  l»  tap' 
ported  ?  UiioR  none.  1  Jko  on  fflKihuiUNi  eaatfei  it 
may  terrify  those,  wlioso  oyos  wo  xflccted  by  thonwc 
influence  ortho  Borccrcnti  dotpotiuii  and  >lavn7i  but 
!J0  HooiiiLathocliiinu  in  t)iH<rivcd,andtliogoiuiirH]ra]n 
oriilicrcy  nnil  of  tlio  coiislttution  diut  in  upon  ui, tbo  ibf- 
inidiililu  ajipc-anAicD  ratiitiliois  luid  wo  diicovcr  that  it 
wuH  ilic  bosclosB  folwic  of  a  vision,  iliot  never  Ittd  aiijr 
real  exislciico. 

I  Ituvc  dH'cIt  tlio  longer  npon  this  part  of  the  objee- 
tioR!',  ur^cd  ngaitwt  ua  by  oitr  odvcnarici,  bceaoM 
tliiij  [mrt  is  tlio  Toundntion  of  idl  tlio  others.  We  tanvo 
HOW  removed  it;  and  tliey  iiiiut  full  of  courra.  For 
if  the  force,  actiiif;  for  the  |iiii^(mcii  we  have  men- 
tioned, does  not  net,  nnd  eunnot  act,  by  virtue  of  any 
conimifisinn  from  Jiis  innjnsty,  the  conse(|ucnce  is  unde- 
niable, tliat  it  nctM  without  hid  majesty's  authority; 
that  ihcrcnistnriccoriliHiiorcsiMtaiiceof  Irisinajc3ty''s 
uuttiorityi  nor  i neon ipnti bio  tvitli  tlic  duties  of  allcgi- 
II  nee. 

And  now,  sir,  let  nic  appeal  to  the  impartial  tribu- 
nal of  reason  and  iTulh;  let  mo  Q[>[>enl  to  cver^  un- 
prejudiced nnd  judiciouii  obscn'cr  ol  tlio  laws  of^  Bri- 
laiti,  and  of  the  constitution  of  tlie  Ilrilinit  f^vemincnt ; 
let  me  iip|>nal,  I  xay,  whether  the  principle!)  on  whicli 
I  arf;iic,  or  tlic  principles  on  which  alone  my  arguments 
can  be  oppor^cii,  arc  those  which  ought  to  be  adhered 
to  and  acted  iipnu :  which  ofthcm  arc  most  consonant 
to  our  laivii  nnd  libtTrlics;  wliieh  of  them  have  the 
Btroiii^e^t,  nnd  arc  likely  to  have  the  most  cUcctual 
Icndonvy  to  L'stnblish  ami  secure  the  royal  power  and 
dignity. 

Are  wo  deftcicnt  in  loyally  to  liiii  ninjcxty  ?  Lot  our 
conduct  convict,  lur  it  will  fully  cciuviiti,  the  itiHinua- 
lioii,  that  we  are,  of  fiilschood.  Our  loyalty  han  al- 
ways a|>i>eared  in  the  true  form  of  loyalty ;  in  obeying 
eursnvi'reianaccordinuto  law:  lot  ilwe,  who  wotild 
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roquiro  it  in  any  other  form,  know,  that  wo  call  the 

f>cr8ons  who  execute  his  commands^  when  contrary  to 
aw,  disloyal  and  traitors.  Arc  we  enemies  to  the  pow* 
cr  of  the  crown  ?  No,  sir,  we  are  its  best  friends : 
this  friendsliip  prompts  us  to  wish,  that  the  power  of 
tlio  crown  may  he  firmly  cstahhshed  on  the  most  solid 
basis :  hut  we  know,  that  the  constitution  nioue  will 
perpetuate  the  former,  and  securely  uphoUl  th<5  latter. 
Are  our  principles  irreverent  to  majesty  ?  They  are 
quite  the  reverse:  we  ascrihe  to  it  perfection  almost 
divine.  We  say,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong: 
we  say,  that  to  do  wrong  is  the  property,  not  of 
power,  hut  of  weakness.  We  feel  op|)rcHsion,  and 
will  oppose  it;  but  we  know,  lor  our  constitution 
tells  us,  that  oppression  can.  never  spring  from  the 
throne.  We  must,  therefore,  search  ejscwhcri?  for 
its  source:  our  infallible  guide  will  direct  us  to  it. 
Our  constitution  tells  us,  that  all  oppression  springs 
from  the  ministers  of  the  throne.  The  attributes 
of  perfection,  ascribed  to  the  king,  are,  neither  by 
the  constitution,  nor  in  fact,  connnunicable  to  his 
ministers.  They  may  do  wrong;  they  have  often 
done  wrong ;  they  Imve  been  oflcn  punished  for  doing 
wrong. 

yfcre  we  may  discern  the  true  cause  of  all  the  im- 
pudent chimor  and  unsupporicd  accusatifms  of  the 
ministers  and  of  their  minions,  that  have  been  raised 
and  made  against  the  conduct  of  the  Americans. 
Those  mmisters  and  minions  are  sensible,  that  the  op- 
position is  directe<l,  not  against  his  niaj<;sty,  but  against 
them :  because  they  have  abused  his  majesty's  cou- 
'  fidence,  brought  discredit  upon  his  government,  and 
derogated  from  his  justice.  They  see  the  public  ven- 
geance collectiMi  in  dark  clouds  aronn<l  them :  their 
consciences  tell  them,  that  it  sliouhl  be  hurled,  like  a 
thunclerboh,  at  \\w.\r  guilty  heads.  AppalU^d  with 
guilt  and  fear,  tliey  skulk  behind  the  tlirone.  Is  it 
disrcsiMTctful  to  drug  them  into  public  view,  and  make 
a  distinction  between  them  and  his  maj<^sty<  under 
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whoso  vcnorablo  namo  tboy  daringly  attempt  to  ihol* 
tor  their  crimes  ?  NothiDf^  can  more  offcctuuHjr  con- 
tribute to  cstahltsh  his  majesty  on  tbo  throooi  and  to 
secure  to  him  the  alToctions  of  his  poopto,  than  tliia 
distinction.  By  it  wo  arc  tauglit  to  consider  all  Uio 
blessings  of  government  as  llowinjg  from  tho  tbrono; 
and  to  consider  every  instanco  otopprossion  as  pro* 
cecding,  wliich  in  truth,  is  oftencst  tiio  casot  from  tho 
ministers. 

If,  now,  it  is  true,  that  all  forco  employed  for  tho 
purposes  so  oden  mentioned,  b  force  unwarranted  by 
any  net  of  parliament;  unsupported  by  any  principio 
of  tbo  common  law;  unauthorized  by  any  commission 
from  the  crown;  that,  instead  of  being  employe^  for 
the  support  of  the  constitution  and  his  majesty^s  gov- 
crnmont,  it  must  be  cmiiloyed  for  the  support  oi  op- 
pression and  ministerial  tyranny;  if  all  tiiis  is  tniOt 
(and  I  flatter  myself  it  appears  to  be  true,)  can  any  ono 
hesitate  to  say,  that  to  resist  such  forco  is  lawful:  and 
that  both  the  letter  and  tho  spirit  of  tlie  British  consti- 
tution justify  such  resistance? 

Resistance,  both  by  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  tho 
ikitisii  conf^itution,  may  be  carried  further,  when  ne- 
cessity requires  it,  tiniii  I  have  carried  it.  Many  ex- 
amples in  the  English  history  might  be  adduced,  and 
nmny  uulhorities  of  the  greatest  weight  might  bo 
brought  to  show,  that  when  the  king,  forgetting  his 
character  and  his  dignity,  has  stepped  tbrth,  and  openly 
avowed  and  taken  u  part  in  such  inifiuitous  conduct 
as  has  been  described;  in  siicli  cases,  indeed,  the  dis- 
tinction abovenicntioned,  wisely  made  by  the  consti- 
tution for  the  security  of  the  crown,  could  not  he  ap- 
plied; because  the  crown  had  unconstitutionally  ren- 
dered the  application  of  it  inipossihle.  What  has 
been  the  consoquencc  ?  The  distinction  between  him 
and  his  minister  has  been  lost;  but  they  have  not 
been  raised  to  his  situation :  he  has  sunk  to  tlieirs. 
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IN  THE  CONVENTION  OF  DELEGATES  OF  VIRGINIA, 

MARCH  23,  1776, 

On  the  following  resolutioiifi,  introcluccil  by  lumsclf:  ^*-  Heiohed, 
That  a  well  regulalcf]  militiii,  composed  of  gonUtnicn  and  yeomen, 
it  the  niitiirnl  »lrcn«th  ami  only  ttecitrity  of  a  free  govcrnmoiit ; 
that  such  a  mililia  in  Uii^  colony,  would  forever  reroicr  it  unne- 
cessary for  the  mother  country  to  keep  among  us,  for  the  purpose 
6f  our  defence,  any  standin«;  army  of  mercenary  suldient,  always 
nulivcrsive  of  the  quiet,  and  dangerous  to  the  liftertii's  of  the  peo- 
ple^ and  wouhi  obviate  the  pretext  of  taxing  uh  for  their  support. 

*'  That  the  e^^tabliidunent  of  surii  a  militia  in,  at  this  time,  peculiar- 
ly necessary,  by  tlic  slate  of  our  laws  for  the  protection  and 
defence  of  the  country,  some  of  whirh  are  already  expired,  aiKl 
others  will  sliortly  be  ho  ;  and  that  the  known  renii(j.snc>s!i  of  gov- 
ernment in  calling  us  together  in  legislative  capacity,  renders  it 
too  iiiM'cure,  in  thi'i  time  of  danger  ami  distre^^*,  to  rely,  that  op- 
portunity will  he  given  of  renewing  them,  in  general  aMMeinbly,  or 
making  any  provision  to  secure  our  inestinudde  rights  and  liberticM 
from  those  further  violations  with  which  they  are  threatened. 

**  Retdved^  therefore^  That  this  colony  Ih*  immediately  put  ittto  n 
state  of  defence,  and  that  l>e  a  romniittee  to 

prepare  a  plan  for  emlrailying,  arming  and  disciplining  surh  a  num* 
l>er  of  men,  n*  may  be  sutlicicnt  for  that  purpose.** 

Mr.  President, 
No  man  thinks  more  highly  than  I  do  ol*  tlic  patriot- 
ism, as  well  us  abihtics,  of  the  very  worthy  gentlemen 
who  have  just  addressed  the  House.  But  diU'crent 
men  ollen  see  the  same  subject  in  dilVerent  n|<;)its ;  and, 
•  therefore,  I  hope  it  will  not  bethought  disrespectful  to 
those  gentlemen,  if,  entertaining  as  I  do,  opinions  of  a 
character  very  opposite  to  theirs*  I  shall  speak  forth 
my  sentiments  freely  and  without  reserve.  This  is  no 
time  for  ceremony.  The  <|uestion,  before  the  I  louse,  is 
one  of  awful  moment  to  this  country.  For  my  own 
part,  1  consider  it  as  nothing  less  than  a  <pieHtion  of 
freedom  or  slavery :  and  in  proportion  to  the  magni- 
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tudo  of  tlio  sabjoci  ought  to  be  tlio  firoedmn  ofthe  do 
bate.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  wo  can  liope  to  anri?o 
at  truth,  and  fulfil  the  great  rospouvibiltty  which  wo 
hold  to  God  and  our  country.  Should  1  keep  back  my 
opinions  at  such  a  time,  through  fear  of  giving  oficncoi 
1  should  consider  myself  as  guihy  of  treason  towards 
my  country,  and  of  an  act  of  disloyalty  toward  the  ma^ 
jcsty  of  hcavcii,  which  1  revere  above  all  earthly  kinss. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  natural  to  man  to  indulge  in  uio 
illusions  of  hope.  We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  against 
a  painful  truth,  and  listen  to  the  son<T  of  tliat  syren,  till 
she  transforms  us  into  boasts,  is  tins  the  part  of  wise 
men,  engaged  in  n  great  and  arduous  struggle  for  li* 
bcrty  ?  Are  we  diH)>oscd.to  he  of  the  number  of  those, 
who  having  eves,  see  not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not, 
the  things  wliich  so  nearly  concern  their  temporal 
salvation  ?  i^'or  my  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  it 
may  cost,  I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole  truth;  to 
know  the  worst,  and  to  provide  fur  it. 

I  have  hut  ono  lamp  hy  whicii  my  feet  are  guided ; 
and  that  is  the  lamp  6ro.\pcTionco.    i  know  of  no  way 
of  judging  of  the  future  hut  hy  the  past.    And  judging 
by  the  past,  I  wish  to  know  what  there  has  been  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Hritish  ministry  for  the  last  ten  yearn, 
to  justily  those  hopes  with  which  genllcmcn  have 
been  pleased  to  solace  thomsclvos  and  tlio  I  louse  ?  Is  il 
that  insidious  smile  with  which  our  petition  has  been 
lately  received?     Trust  it  not,  sir;  it  will  prove  a 
snare  to  your  feet.    Suller. not  yourselves  to  ho  be- 
trayed with  a  kiss.    Ask  yourselves  how  this  gracious 
reception  of  our  petition  comports  with  those  warlike 
preparations  which  cover  our  waters  and  darken  our 
land.    Are  fleets  and  armies  necessary  to  a  work  of 
love  and  reconciliation  ?    Have  we  shown  ourselves 
so  unwiHing  to  be  reconciled,  that  force  must  be  call- 
ed in  to  win  hack  our  love.^    Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves, sir.    These  are  the  implements  of  war  and 
subjugation;  the  last  arguments  to  which  kings  re- 
sort   I  ask  gentlemen,  sir,  what  mcnns  this  martini 
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array,  if  its  purpose  be  not  to  force  us  to  submission  ? 
Can  gentlemen  assifrn  any  otbcr  possible  motive  for 
it?    Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy,  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world,  to  r.alt  for  all  this  accumulation  of  navies 
and  arn^ies  ?    No,  sir,  s)ie  has  none.    They  are  n>eant 
for  um:  they  can  bo  meant  for  no  other.    Tiiey  are 
sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us  those  chains, 
which  the  Hritish  ministry  have  been  so  Ion;;  forging. 
And  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  them  ?    Shall  we  try 
argument?    Sir,  we  have  been  trying  that  for  the  Inst 
ten  years.    Have  we  any  thing  new  to  oiler  upon  the 
subject  ?    Nothing.    We  liave  held  the  subject  up  in 
every  light  of  which  it  is  capable ;  but  it  has  been  all 
in  vain.    Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty  and  humble  sup- 
plication ?    What  terms  shall  we  find,  which  have  not 
been  already  exhausted?     l^'t  us  not,  I  beseech  you, 
sir,  deceive  ourselves  longer.    Sir,  we  h.ive  done  eve- 
ry thing  that  could  be  done,  to  avert  the  storm  wJiich  is 
now  coming  on.     We  have  petitioned ;  we  have  re- 
monstrated ;  wo  have  supplicated ;  we  have  prostrat- 
ed ourselves  before  the  throne,  ami  have  imjilored  its 
interposition  to  arrest  the  tyraimical  hands  of  the  mi- 
nistry  and  parliament.      Our  petitions    luive    been 
slighted;  our  remonstrances  have  produced  addition- 
al violence  and  insult;  our  supplications  have  been 
disregarded;  and  we  have  been  spurned,  with  con- 
tempt, from  the  foot  of  the  throne!     hi  vain,  nller 
thcso  things,  may  wo  indulge  the  fond  hope  of  peace 
and  rcconcihation.    Inhere  is  no  longer  nny  room  for 
hope.    If  we  wish  to  be  free — if  wo  mean  to  preserve 
inviolate  those  inestimable  privileges  for  wliich  we 
have  been  so  long  contending — if  we  mean  not  basely 
to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  we  have  been 
so  long  engaged,  and  which  we  have  [>ledged  ourselves 
never  to  abandon,  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  con- 
test shall  be  obtained — we  must  fight !     1  repeat  it. 
sir,  wc  must  figlit !    An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the 
Gcxl  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us ! 

They  tell  u^.  ?ir.  that  we  are  weak :  unable  to  cope 
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with  80  fomiidablo  an  adversary.  But  when  shalt  wo 
bo  stronger?  Will  it  bo  tlio  next  \vcck«or  Uienoxt 
year?  Will  it  be  when  wo  are  totally  disarmed,  and 
when  a  British  guard  shall  bo  stationed  in  every  house  ? 
Shall  wo  gather  strength  by  irrosohition  and  inaction  ? 
•Shall  we  ar.miiro  the  nurnns  of  ellrctual  rosistance,  by 
lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  nnd  hugging  the  deluMive 
phantom  of  hope,  until  our  eneniies  shall  have  liound 
us  hand  and  foot?  .Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  wo  make 
a  proper  use  of  those  means  which  tho  God  of  nature 
hath  placed  in  our  power.  Three  millions  of  |>cople, 
armed  in  tho  holy  causo  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  coun* 
tr)'  as  that  which  wo  possess,  are  invincible  by.  any 
force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us.  Besides, 
sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone.  There  is  a 
just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations; 
and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our  battles  for 
us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone ;  it  is  to 
the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  Besides,  sir,  wo 
have  no  doclion.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire 
it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  contest.  There 
is  no  retreat,  but  in  submission  and  slavery!  Our 
chains  are  forged !  Their  clanking  may  he  heard  oh 
the  plains  of  Boston  I  •  The  war  is  inevitable — and  let 
it  conic !     I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come ! 

It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentle* 
»nen  may  cry,  peace,  i)eace — hut  there  is  no  peace. 
The  war  is  actunliy  negiin!  The  next  gale,  that 
sweeps  from  the  north,  will  bring  to  our  oars  tho  clasli 
of  rcsotmdiug  arms !  Our  brethren  are  already  in  thct 
field  !  Why  stand  we  here  idle  ?  What  is  it  that  gen^ 
tlcmen  wish.^  What  would  they  have.^  Is  life  so 
dear,  or  j)caco  so  sweet,  as  to  he  purchased  at  the 
price  of  chains  and  slavery.**  Forbid  it.  Almighty 
Cod!  1  know  not  what  course  others  may  take:  but 
ns  for  me,  give  mo  liberty,  or  give  mo  death ! 


SPEECH  OF  VVJLUAM  LIVINGSTON, 

GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE   OF  NEW   JERSEY, 

TO  THE  LP.OISLATURK  OF  THAT  STATE,  IN  THE  VEAR  1777. 


Gentlemen,  . 

llAVJKci,  already,  laid  before  the  asscmlily,  by  inos»- 
HQgoH,  tlio  Huvcral  iimllerH  tlmt  liavo  occiirrt^d  to  me, 
us  more  particularly  demanding  their  attention,  during 
the  pretient  Kession,  it  may  seem  Iosh  neccHHury  to  a<N 
dross  you  in  the  more  ceremonious  form  of  a  speech. 
But,  conceiving  it  my  duty  to  the  state,  to  deliver  my 
feicntiments  on  the  present  situation  of  aflairs,  and  the 
eventful  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
ivliicli  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  be  conveyed  in 
occasional  messages,  you  will  excuse  my  giving  you 
the  trouble  of  attending  for  that  purpose. 

Ader  deploring  with  you  the  desolation  spread 
tbrougli  diis  state,  by  an  unrelenting  enemy  wlio 
have,  indeed,  marked  their  progress  with  a  devasta- 
tion unknown  to  civili/ed  nations,  and  evincive  of  the 
most  implacable  vengeance,  I  heartily  congratulate 
you  upon  that  suhFe«|uent  series  of  success,  where-' 
with  it  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  to  crown  the  Ameri- 
can arms;  and  particularly  on  the  important  enter- 
prize  against  the  enemy  at  Trenton  and  the  signal 
'  victory  obtained  over  them  at  Princeton,  by  the  gal- 
lant troo|)8  under  the  command  of  his  excellency 
general  Washington.  Considering  the  contt^mptihle 
iigure  they  make  at  present,  aiid  the  disgust  they  have 
given  to  many  of  their  own  eonlederates  unuMig^'t  us, 
by  their  more  than  Gothic  ravages,  (for  thus  doth  the 
great  Disposer  of  events  often  deduce  good  out  of 
rvil,)  their  irruption  into  our  domiuion  will  probably 
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redound  to  the  public  benefit  It  ban  cettainW  ena- 
bled us  the  more  cflTectiiany  to  distinsuiib  our  frioiidt 
from  our  cDcmies.  It  has  winnowed  the  chaff  frooi 
the  grain.  It  has  discriniinatcd  the  temporising  poli- 
tician, who,  at  the  Brst  nmicaranco  ofdnnger,  was  do« 
tormincd  to  i»ccuro  U'w  idol,  property,  at  the  luiKard  of  - 
the  (r<*ncral  went,  from  the  jierKeveriiig  patriot*  wliOi 
having  einbarkt^l  \m  all  in  the  common  cauHC,  cIiooikmi  , 
rather  to  risk,  rather  to  lose  that  all,  for  tlie  |>refier^ 
vation  of  the  more  cHtinmblo  troasnre,  lilicr(y«  than  to 
possess  it,  (enjoy  it  ho  certainly  cotlld  not,)  U|K>n  tlie  . 
jgnoniiniotis  terms  of  tamely  resigning  Ihb  country  and 
postorily  to  perpolnai  nervitude.  It  Iimh,  in  n  wonl, 
optMK'd  the  eyeri  of  thoHC  who  were  mnde  to  beliovOf 
that  their  iinpiourt  merit,  in  abetting  our  pcrHCCUtorSy 
would  exempt  them  from  heing  involved  m  the  gene- 
ral cuitaiuity.  Ihit  as  the  nipiicity  of  the  enemy  was 
boundless,  their  tinvoc  was  iiidiscriininiite,  and  their 
barlmrity  unparalleled.  Tliey  have  plundered  friends 
and  foes.  Kllbcts,  capable  of  division,  thc;y  have  di- 
vided. Such  as  wore  not,  they  have  destroyed. 
They  have  warred  upon  decropit  age;  warred  u)K>n 
defenceless  youth.  They  have  committed  hostilities 
against  the  professors  of  literature,  and  the  ministers 
of  ri:ligion;  against  nuhlic  records,  and  private  monii- 
inrntH,  and  l)0(»ks  of  iiuprovi^nuMit,  and  papers  of  cu- 
riosity, and  against  the  arts  and  scioncos.  Tlify  have 
butchered  the  wounded,  asking  for  ipiartcr;  nuingled 
the  dying,  weltering  in  their  blood;  refused  to  the 
dead  the  rites  of  sepulture;  sullerod  prisoners  to  |)er- 
ish  for  want  of  susleiiauce;  violated  the  chastity  of 
women;  disfigured  private  <lwellings  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance; and,  in  the  rage  of  impiety  and  barbarism, 
profaned  and  [irostrated  edifices  dedicated  to  Almigh- 
ty.lMMl. 

And  yet  there  are  amongst  us,  who,  either  from 
ambitious  or  lucrative  motives,  or  intimidated  by 
the  terror  of  their  arms,  or  from  a  partial  fon<lnes^ 
for  the  British  constitution,  or  deluded  bv  insidion^^ 
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propositions,  are  secretly  abetting,  or  openly  aiding 
tlioir  machinations  to  deprive  us  of  that  liberty,  with- 
out which  man  ia  a  beast,  and  <rovernnient  a  curse. 

Besides  the  inexpressible  baseness  of  wishing  to 
rise  on  the  ruins  of  our  country,  or  to  acquire  riches 
at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  and  fortunes  of  millions 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  how  foou  would  these  delusive 
dreams,  U|>on  the  conquest  of  America,  en<l  in  flisap- 
pointment?  For  where  is  the  fund  to  recompense 
those  retainers  to  the  Hritish  army?  Was  every  es- 
tate in  America  to  bo  confiscated,  and  converted  into 
cash,  the  product  wouhl  not  satiate  the  avidity  of  their 
national  dependants,  nor  furnisb  an  ade(|uate  repast 
for  the  keen  appetites  of  their  own  ministerial  bene- 
iiciaries.  Instead  of  gratuities  and  promotion,  these 
unhappy  accomplices  in  their  tyrannv,  would  meet 
with  supercilious  looks  and  cold  disdain ;  and,  after 
tediouK  attendance,  be  fuially  told  by  their  haughty 
masters,  that  they,  iiuleed,  approved  the  treason,  but 
despised  the  traitor.  Insulted,  in  fine,  by  their  pre- 
tended protectors,  but  real  betrayers,  and  goaded  with 
the  stings  of  their  own  consciences,  they  would  remain 
the  frightful  moimments  of  contempt  and  divine  indig- 
nation, and  linger  out  the  rest  of  their  days  in  self-con- 
demnation and  remorse;  and,  in  weeping  over  the 
ruins  of  their  country,  which  themselves  had  been  in- 
Mruinentnl  in  reducing  to  desolatifm  and  bondage. 

Others  there  are,  who,  tcrriiied  by  the  power  of  Bri- 
tain, have  persuaded  themselves,  that  she  is  not  only 
formidable,  but  irresistible.  That  her  power  is  great, 
is  beyond  question;  that  it  is  not  to  be  despised,  is 
the  dictate  of  common  prudence.  Hut,  then,  we 
ougiit  also  to  consider  her,  as  weak  in  council,  and  in- 
gulfed in  debt;  reduced  in  her  trade;  reduced  in  her 
revenue;  immersed  in  pleasure;  enervated  with  luxu- 
ry; ami,  in  \lissipatioii  and  venality,  surpassing  all 
Europe.  We  ought  to  consider  licr  as  hated  by  a  po- 
tent rival,  her  natural  enemy,  and  particularly  exaspe- 
rnfod  by  her  imperious  ooiidiict  in  the  last  wnr.  as  well 
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as  hor  insolent  manner  of  comincuciiig  it ;  and  thence 
inflamed  with  resentment^  and  only  watching  a  favorii- 
blo  juncture  for  open  hostilities.    Wo  oujght  to  coiisi- 
dcr  the  amazing  expense  and  difficulty  oitransporting 
troops  and  provisions  above  three  thousand  miles, 
with  the  impossibility  of  recruiting  their  army  at  a  less 
distance ;  save  only  with  such  recreants,  wlioso  con- 
scious guilt  must«  at  the  first  approach  of  danger,  ap- 
pal the  stoutest  heart.    Those  insuperable  obstacles 
are  known  and  acknowledged  by  every  virtuous,  and 
impartial  man  in  the  nation.     Kvcn  the  author  of  this 
horrid  war,  is  incapable  of  concealing  his  own  confu- 
sion and  distress.    Too  great  to  l>e  wholly  suppress- 
ed, it  frequently  discovers  itself  in  the  course  of  Ids 
speech — a  speech  terrible  in  word,  and  fraught  with 
contradiction;  breathing  threatenings   and  betraying  . 
terror;  a  motley  mixture  of  magnanimity  and  conster- 
nation, of  graudcMir  and  ubusonicnt.     Witli  troops  in- 
vincible, lu!  drcnds  adofrnt,  nnd  wants  reinforcements. 
Victorious  in  America,  and  triumphant  on  the  ocean, 
he  is  a  Inunblc  dc|)cndant  on  a  petty  prince ;  and  ap- 
prehends an  attack  upon  his  own  metropolis;  and, 
with  full  confidence  in  the  friendship  and  alliance  of 
France,  lie  trembles  upon  his  throne  at  her  secret  de- 
signs and  open  preparations. 

With  all  this,  we  oui^ht  to  contrast  the  numerous 
and  hardy  sons  of  America,  inured  to  toil,  seasoned 
alike  to  heat  and  cold,  hale,  robust,  patient  of  fatigue, 
and,  from  their  ardent  love  of  liberty,  ready  to  face 
danger  and  death;  the  immense  extent  of  continent, 
which  our   infatuated  enemies  have   undertaken   to 
subjugate;   the  remarkahic  unanimity  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, notwithstandin*»  the  exception  of  a  few  apos- 
tates   and    deserters;    their  tmshaken    resolution   to 
maintain  their  freedom  or  perish  in  the  attempt;  the 
fertility  of  our  soil  in  all  kinds  of  provisions  necessary 
for  the  support  of  war;  our  inexhaustible  internal  re- 
sources for  military  stores  and  naval  armaments;  our 
comparative    economy   in  public  expenses;  and  the 
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millions,  wo  sjivo  by  linving  reprobated  tlio  further  cx- 
clmn^^o  of  our  vnlufiblo  Htuples  for  the  worthless  bau- 
bles and  fuicry  of  HugllHli  rniinufaeturc*    Add  to  this, 
tliat  in  a  cnusc  so  just  and  ri<rhtcous  on  our  part,  wo 
have  the  liighcst  reason  to  expect  the  blessing  of 
licaven  upon  our  glorious  connict.    For,  who  can 
doubt  the  interposition  of  the  Supremely  Just,  in  favor 
of  a  people,  forced  to  recur  to  arms  in  defence  of  every 
tiling  dear  and  precious,  against  a  nation  deaf  to  our 
complaints,   rejoicing  in  our    misery,   wantonly  ag- 
gravating bur  oppressions,  determined  to  divide  our 
substance,  and,  by  fire  and  sword,  lb  compel  us  into 
submission  ? 

fepceting  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  bating 
certain  royal  prerogatives  of  dangerous  tcndrncy,  it 
has  been  applauded  by  the  best  judges;  and  displays, 
in  its  original  structure,  illustrious  proofs  of  wisdom 
and  the  knowledge  of  human  nature.     Hut  what  avails 
the  best  constitution  with  the  wors<  administration? 
For,  what  is  their  present  government,  and  what  has 
't  been  for  years  past,  but  a  pensioned  confederacy 
against  reason,  and  virtue,  and  honor,  and  patriotism, 
and  the  rights  of  man?     What  were  their  leaders, 
but  a  set  of  political  craftsmen,  (higitiousl'y  conspiring 
tocroct  the  lialM:!,  <lf'spotism,  upon  tlie  ruins  of  the 
ancient  and  bfiautiful  fabric  of  law;  a  shaniei<;ss  ca- 
bal, notoriously  employed  in  deceiving  the  prince,  cor- 
rupting the  parliament,  debasing  the  people,  depress- 
ing the  most  virtuous,  ami  exalting  the  most   profli- 
gate; in  short,  an  insatiable  junto  of  public  spoilers, 
.lavishing  the  national  Wealth,  and,  by  pecuhition  and 
phmder,  accumulating  a  debt  already  enormous  ?    And 
what  was  the  majority  of  their  parliament,  formerly 
the  most  august  assembly  in  the  world,   but  venal 
pensioners  to  the  crown;  a  perfect  mockery  of  all 
popular  re{)resentation ;  and,  at  the  absolute  devotion 
of  every  minister?    What  were  the  characteristics  of 
dicir  administration  of  the  provinces?    The  substitu- 
fion  of  regal  instructions  in  the  room  of  law :  the  mul- 
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tiplication  of  officcra  to  Btrcogthon  tlio  court  inteiiBSt; 
perpetually  cxtcmling  tlio  |ircrogiitivo8  of  tho  kiof^ 
aim  rctroncliiii^  tho  ri|{litM  of  tlio  Hulijoct;  mlvancttift 
to  tlio  niO!«t  eminent  stations  niou,  witltout  cducationt 
and  of  the  most  cUssoliito  mnnncra;  employing,  with 
the  pcoplo^s  money,  a  bund  of  emissaries  to  misropro? 
sent  and  traduce  tlio  |>eople ;  and,  to  crown  tlio  system 
of  misrule,  si>orting  our  persons  and  estntos,  by  filling 
the  hitrhoRt  scats  of  justice  with  bankrupts,  bullier 
and  blockheads. 

From  such  a  nation,  (though  all  this  wo  boro,  and' 
should  perhaps  have  borii6  for  another  century,  had 
they  not  avowedly  claimed  the  nncoiiditional  disposal 
of  life  and  property,)  it  is  evidently  our  duty  to  be 
detached.  To  remain  happy  or  safe,  in  our  connexion 
with  her,  became  thenceforth  utterly  impossible.  She 
is  moreover  prccipitatinjj  her  own  fall,  or  the  age  of 
miracles  is  returned,  and  Britain  a  phenomenon  in  the 
political  world,  without  a  parallel.  The  proclamations 
to  ensnare  the  timid  and  credulous,  are  beyond  cxpres* 
sion  disiuf^ciiuous  and  tantalizing;.  In  a  {rjldcd  pill  they 
conceal  real  poison :  they  add  insult  to  injury.  After 
repeated  intimations  of  commissioners  to  treat  with 
America,  we  arc  presented,  instead  of  the  peace- 
ful olivo-branch,  with  the  devoiirin*;  sword :  instead 
of  hoAfifjr  visited  by  plenipotentiaries  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  an  accommodation,  wc  are  invaded  by  an 
army,  in  their  opinion,  able  to  subdue  us.  And  upon 
discovering?  their  error,  the  terms  propounded  amount 
to  tliis :  "  If  you  will  submit  witlioiu  resistance,  we 
are  content  to  take  your  property,  and  spare  your 
lives;  and  then  (the  consummation  of  arro«:ance !)  we 
will  graciously  pardon  you,  for  having  hitherto  de- 
fended both." 

Considering,  then,  their  bewildered  councils,  their 
blundering  ministry,  their  want  of  men  and  money, 
their  impaired  credit  and  declining  commerce,  their 
lost  revenues  and  starving  islands,  the  corruption  of 
their  parliament,  with  the  elVominacy  of  tlioir  nation. 

VOL.   V.  10 
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and  the  success  of  their  enterprize  is  against  all  proba* 
foility.  Considering  further,  the  horrid  enormity  of 
their  waging  war  against  tlicir  own  brethren,  expostu- 
lating for  an  audience,  complaining  of  injuries,  and 
supplicating  for  redress,  and  waging  it  with  a  ferocity 
and  vengeance  unknown  to  moderp  ages,  and  contrary 
to  all  laws,  human  and  divine;  and  we  can  neither 
question  the  justice  of  our  opposition,  nor  the  assist- 
ance of  heaven  to  crown  it  with  victory. 

Let  us  not,  however,  presumptuously  rely  on  the  inter- 
position of  providence,  without  exerting  those  efforts 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  exert,  and  which  our  bountiful 
Creator  has  enabled  us  to  exert  Let  us  do  our  part  to 
open  the  next  campaign  wit!)  redoubled  vigor;  and 
until  the  United  States  have  humbled  the  pride  of 
Britain^  and  obtained  an  honorable  peace,  cheerfully 
furnish  our  proportion  (or  continuing  the  war — a  war, 
founded,  on  our  side,  m  the  imniutablc  obligation  of 
self-defence,  and  in  support  of  freedom,  of  virtue, 
and  every  thing  tending  to  ennoble  our  nature,  and 
render  a  people  happy:  on  their  part,  prompted  by 
boundless  avarice,  and  a  thirst  for  absolute  sway,  and 
built  on  a  claim  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  reason 
and  equity — u  claim  subversive  to  all  liberty,  natural, 
civil,  moral  and  religious ;  incompatible  with  human 
happiness,  and  usurping  the  attributes  of  Deity,  degrad- 
ing man  and  blaspheming  God. 

Let  us  all,  therefore,  of  every  rank  and  degree,  re- 
member our  plighted  faith  and  honor,  to  maintain  the 
cause  with  our  lives  and  fortunes.  Let  us  inflexibly 
persevere  in  prosecuting,  to  a  happy  [teriod,  what  has 
been  so  gloriously  begun,  and  hitherto  so  prosperously 
conducted.  And  lot  those,  in  more  distinguished  sta- 
tions, use  all  their  influence  and  authority,  to  rouse  the 
supine,  to  animate  the  irresolute,  to  confirm  the 
wavering,  and  to  draw  from  his  lurking  hole  the 
skulking  neutral,  who,  leaving  to  others  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  means  in  the  final  result  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  that  victorv.  for  which  he  will  not  contend. 
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Let  us  be  peculiarly  assiduous  in  brinmng  to  condign 
punishment  those  detestable  parricides,  who  have 
been  openly  active  a^^ainst  their  country.  And  may 
we,  in  all  our  deliberations  and  proceed incrs,  be  influ- 
enced and  directed  by  the  t^eat  Arbiter  of  tlie  fate  of 
nations,  by  whom  empires  rise  and  fall,  and  who  will 
not  always  sufl'or  the  sceptre  of  the  wicked  to  rest  on 
the  lot  of  the  righteous,  but  in  due  time  avenge  an  in-> 
jured  people  on  their  unfeeling  oppressor,  and  his 
bloody  instruments. 


AN  OKA'nON 

ireuvEBCD  Ji'i.r  4,  J787i 

JiCFORC    THE  S(M;iiSTY  OF   THE   CINCINNATI   OK   THE   t»TATE 
OP   IfEW-YORK;    IN   COAniEMORATION   OF   THE    INDE- 
PENDENCE  OF    AAIKHICA9 

BY  ROBERT  LIVINGSTON. 


i  COULD  liuvo  wished,  jroiitlcmcn,  that  tho  tusk  f  nni 
HOW  about  to  pcrrorin,  Imd  been  OHsigiicd  to  some  abler 
Hpcnker ;  and  in  that  view,  1,  long  since,  tendered  my 
upolo<!y  for  declining  it,  and  hoped,  till  lately,  that  it 
had  been  accepted.     Disappointed  in  this  hope,  and 
unwilling  to  treat  any  mark  of  yonr  favor  with  neglect, 
I  d(*t<Tniined  to  obey  your  coinnuuul.s,  although  I  was 
satislied,  that,  in  the  execution  of  them,  I  should  not 
answer  your  expectations.  There  is  a  style  of  elo<piencc 
adapted  to  occasions  of  this  kind,  to  which  I  feel  my- 
self unetpud  ;  i\  style  wiru'li  re<|uireH  tho  gl(»wiug  inuigi- 
iiation  (»f  younger  speakers,  who, voiuing  recently  from 
the  schools  of  rhetoric,  know  how  to  dress  their  senti- 
ments in  all  its  llowery  ornaments.    The  turbulence  of 
tJic  times,  since  I  Hrst  entered  upon  public  life,  and  the 
necessity,  they  imposed  upon  those  who  engaged  in 
them,  of  attending  rather  to  things  than  words,  will, 
t  fear,  render  me,  if  not  a  useless,  at  least  an  unpolish- 
ed speaker. 

If  the  mind  dwells  with  pleasure  on  intcrestuig 
events ;  if  the  soul  pants  to  emulate  the  noble  deeds  it 
contemplates;  if  virtue  derives  new  force  from  the  suc- 
cessful struggles  of  the  virlu(»us,  it  is  wise  to  set  apart 
certain  seasons,  when,  freed  from  meaner  cares,  wc 
commemorate  events,  which  have  contributed  to  the 
happiiicsA  of  mankind,  or  allord  examples  worthy  I  heir 
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imiintioii.  W  tiat  aro  we  tliui  d&y  called  upon  to  com- 
incinoralc?  Some  signal  victory^  in  whicb  the  fictor 
weeps  the  loss  of  friends,  and  iiiimaiiity  mourmi  over  iho 
graves  of  the  vanquished  ?  The'  birth  of  some  pince, 
whom  fdrce,  fraud,  or  accident,  has  entitled  to  a  tnroiio  f 
Or  even  that  of  some  patriot,  wlio  has  raised  the  repu* 
tntion,  and  defended  the  rights  of  his  country?  No, 
gentlemen,  a  nohler  subject  than  tiie  splendor  of  victo* 
rics,  or  the  birtli  of  princes,  demand  our  attention. 
We  arc  called  upon  to  commemorate  the  successful 
battles  of  freedom,  and  the  birth  of  nations. 

It  may  be  expected,  and  indeed  I  beUcve  it  is  usual  on 
such  occasions,  that  I  should  tread  the  steps  we  have  tai- 
ken  from  the  dawn  of  opprcsjiion  to  the  bright  sunshino 
of  indopondcnce ;  that  I  should  celebrate  the  praise  of 
patriots  who  have  been  actors  in  the  glorious  scene  s 
and  more  narticulurlv  that  I  should  lead  you  to  the 
Hhrincs  of  tliose  thnt  luiveollbrcd  up  their  lives  in  sup- 
port of  their  |)riircip)(\s  aiul  scnlod  with  their  blood 
your  charters  of  frrcMloiii.     Had  I  no  other  object  in 
view  than  to  amuse  you  and  indulge  my  own  feelings, 
I  sliould  take  this  path.    For  what  task  more  delight* 
fill,  tlmnto  contemplate  the  successful  struggles  of  vir-  ' 
tiio;  to  HOC!  it,  at  one  nU)inont,  panting  nndrr  the  grnnp 
of  oppression,  and  rising  in  the  next  with  renewed 
strength ;  as  if,  like  the  giant  son  of  earth,  she  had  ac- 
quired vigor  from  the  fall:  to  see  hope  and  disappoint- 
ment, plenty  and  want,  <lofoats  and  victories,  following 
each  other  iii  rapid  succession,  and  contributing,  like 
light  and  shade  to  the  emhellishment  of  the  piece ! 
What  more  soothing  to  the  soft  and  clclicate  emotions 
of  humanity,  than  to  wander,  with  folded  arms  and 
slow  and  pensive  step,  amidst  the  graves  of  departed 
heroes,  to  in(hdge  the  mingled  emotions  of  grief  and 
admiration ;  at  one  moment,  giving  way  to  private  sor- 
row, and  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  friend,  a  relation,  a  bro- 
ther; in  the  next,  glowing  with  patriot  warmth,  gazing 
with  ardor  on  their  wounds,  and  invoking  their  spirits, 
while  we  ask  of  hejivcn  to  inspire  us  with  equal  forti- 
/fu/of    Hilt,  however  plcnsinji  tlm  t?\?k.  \\w  dwvc  of 
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being  useful  impels  mc,  at  this  interesting  moment,  to 
forego  this  pleasure ;  to  call  you  from  this  tender  scene ; 
to  remind  you  that  you  are  the  citizens  of  a  free  state; 
to  bid  you  rejoico  with  Koninn  pride,  that  those  you 
lovo  hnvo  done  their  duty ;  to  exhort  you  to  crown  the 
sloriojis  work  thoy  hnvo  hotrun ;  for,  alas !  my  friends, 
though  they  have  nohly  performed  the  part  assigned 
them,  the  work  is  still  unfinished,  and  much  remains 
for  us  to  do.  It  may  not,  therefore,  he  iinpropcr,  amidst 
the  congratulations  1  make  you  on  this  day — this  day, 
<li»tinguislicd,  in  the  annals  of  fame,  for  the  triumph 
of  freedom  and  the  birth  of  nations,  to  inquire  how  tar 
it  has  been  productive  of  the  advantages  we  might 
reasonably  have  expected,  and  where  they  have  fallen 
short  of  our  expectations. 

To  investigate  the  causes  that  have  conduced  to 
<),ur  disappointment,  two  objects  demand  our  atten- 
tion; our  internal  and  federal  governments :  either,  to 
those  who  are  disposed  to  view  only  the  gloomy  side  of 
^he  picture,  will  aHbrd  sufFjciciU  matter  for  censure, 
and  too  much  cause  of  uneusiftcss.  Many  desponding 
spirits,  misled  by  their  reflections,  have  ceased  to  re- 
joice in  independence,  and  to  doubt  whether  it  is  to 
hoconitidcred  as  u  blessing.  God  forbid  that  there 
should  be  any  such  among  us.  For,  whatever  may  be 
the  pressure  of  our  present  evils,  they  will  cease  to 
operate,  when  weresolveto  remove  them ;  the  remedy 
is  within  our  reiich,  and  I  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
our  fortitude  to  hope  that  it  will  be  applied. 

Ut  those,  however,  who  know  not  the  value  of  our 
.present  situation,  contrast  it  with  the  state  of  ser- 
vitude, to  which  we  should  have  been  reduced,  had 
we  patiently  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Britain.    She 
had  long  since  seen  our  ease  with  envy,  and  our 
sitrengtH  with  jealousy.    Loaded  with  debt,  she  wish- 
ed to  share  that  aflluence,  which  she  attributed  to  her 
protection,  rather  than  to  our  industry.    Tenacious  of 
her  supposed  supremacy,  she  could  not  be  indiflerent 
to  those  increasing  numbers  which  threatened  its  sub- 
vrrsion.    Avarice  and  timidity  concurred  m  fe^isvvw^ 
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ti  Bystom  of  despotism,  wliich,  but  Tor  our  rewslane^  J 
Would  have  reduced  ua  to  llic  vilest  subjection,  llar^'f 
ing  resisted,  accommodiUran  wu  thjui  pretwteag  / 
would  not  have  been  (ranting  to  niin  ihoM  lint  tiad  . 
been  active  in  op|>o«ition.  l)u|nRa  aiuong  oundtM 
would  Imvo  Itcen  cncuiinufcd  t  BIhI  adnHilaf^  llcilr- 
ed  from  our  itisiuiioH,  (voulilhavvoitaUod  lior  nllinwoly  - 
to  attain  her  object.  No  Bitornativo  traa  loft,  but  i»  '  ' 
dependence,  or  abject  BubmtuioD.  We  have  choMn  ' 
as  became  a  wise  and  generous  p«o{ihL  Let  ibms  > 
or  cowards  disapprove  tbo  clioico. 

Our  constitittions  are  fonnod  to  iniors  the  happt*:  - 
ness  of  a  virtuoiu  nation.  They  guard  againat  Uw 
tumult  and  confusion  orunwickly  popular  aaacmblio, 
while  they  yield  to  every  citizon  uia  due  ahare  t£ 
power.  They  preserve  the  ad  mini  at  ration  of  justice 
pure  and  unbiassed,  by  the  independence  of  the 
judges.  They  prevent  abuses  in  tlie  execution  of 
the  laws,  by  commitling  the  care  of  ouforcing  tlicra 
to  magistratex,  wlia  buvo  no  share  in  making,  nor 
voice  m  cxpoiindiuK  ihcm.  in  thcHc  Gircumslanccv, 
tliov  excel  the  buiu>icd  niodulH  of  Grcecc.or  Homo, 
and  tlioso  of  al)  ulhcr  nations,  in  liaving  precisely 
■narked  out  the  nower  of  the  government,  and  tho 
rights  of  the  (icoplc.  WithuHlhc  law  is  writti>R:  no 
party  can  justify  their  errors  under  lurincr  ahiiscs  or 
doublful  prcccdentB.  ^Vith  thcKe  conatilutioiis,  I 
shall  be  askc<l,  how  it  has  happened,  that  ibc  evils, 
hititcd  at,  coiiliiiuo  to  cxiiit  ?  I  sliall  ciulcavur  to  an- 
swer llit8.iii(|iiiry,i>iMce  iny  object  in  treating  of  thix 


lubjcct  is  to  imprenii  ujh)!!  you  the  ohligi 
moe  ' 


under  as  citizcus,  as  men  whoso  past  scrvicoa  entitle 
usto  Bome  weight  in  the  commmiiiy.iicalously  to  Unito 
in  promoting  u  con^lirutioiial  rcforin  of  every  abuse, 
that  atTccts  the  govurnmL'ut. 

Our  coustitiitioDB  being  purely  democmtic,  the  pco- 

[ile  are  sovereign  and  alisoliite.  The  faults  of  abso- 
ute  governments  nre  to  be  <-h:irge<l  to  the  sovereign  : 
in  ours,  they  niust  be  traced  buck  to  the  people. 
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Ifour  executive  lias  suflicicnt  energy,  if  tlio  judicial 
is  competent  to  tlie  administration  of  justice,  if  our 
Icgiijlutive  is  so  formed  as  that  no  law  can  pass  with- 
out  duo  deliberation,  all  the  ends  of  government  are 
answered,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  constitution. 
't^Jilill  it  fulls  short  of  oxpt^ctalion,  ihu  evils  must  he 
sou;;iitin  the  administration:  and  since  evttry  person, 
concerned  in  that,  is  oil  her  medintely  or  immediately 
chosen  by  the  peo|>lc,  tiiey  may  change  it  at  pleasure, 
^yimtcan  he  drvisud  more  perfect  than  timt  constitu- 
ta,  which  puts  in  the  power  of  those,  who  experience 
the  eflects  of  a  iiiahLdministration,  to  prevent  their 
continuance ;  not  by  mad,  tumultuous  and  irregular 
Acts,  ,18  in  the  ancient  republics,  but  by  such  as  arc 
eooi,  deliberate  and  constitution:!  1  ?     If  tlKty  still  exist. 
*hcyinust  be  charged  to  the  negligence  of  the  people, 
^vho,  after  violent  agitation,  have  sunk  into  such  a 
slate  of  torpor  and  inditrerence  with  resi)ect  to  gov- 
ernment, as  to  be  careless  into  what  hands  they  trust 
their  dearest  rights.     When  we  choose  an  agent  to 
manage  our  private  aflTatrs,  an  executor  to  distribute 
our  estate,  wc  arc  solicitous  about  the  integrity  and 
abilities  of  those  wc  entrust :  we  consult  our  friends : 
wc  make  the  choice  after  duo  deliberation.     Is  it  not 
astonishing,  that,  when  wc  arc  to  elect  men,  whose 
power  extends  to  our  liberty,  our  property  and  our 
iivos,  wc  should  be  so  totally  indiileront,  that  not 
one  in  ten  of  us  tenders  his  vote?    Can  it  be  thought, 
that  an  enlightened  people  believe  the.  science  of  gov- 
ernment  level   to  the  meanest  cajKicity^hat  expe-. 
ricnce,  application  and  education  arc  unnecessary  to 
'  those  who  are  to  frame  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  state  ?     And  yet,  are  instances  wanting  in  which 
these  have  been  proscribed  and  their  place  supplied 
hy  those  insidious  art."*,  which  have  rendered  them  sus- 
pected ?     Are  past  services  the  pat»8port  to  tiilure  ho- 
nors.^    Or,  have  you  yourselves,  gentlemen,  escaped 
the  general  oblotpiy?     Are  you  not  calumniated  by 
those  von  <leeiu  unworthv  of  vour  societv.^     Are  \ou 
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not  even  shunned  by  sonic  who  should  wear  with  pride 
and  pleasure  this  badge  of  former  services? 

You  have  learned  in  the  school  of  adversity  to  ap* 
preciate  characters.  You  aro  not  formed,  whoever 
may  direct,  to  promote  measures  you  disapprove. 
Men,  used  to  command  and  to  obey,  are  sensible  of 
the  value  of  government,  and  wilt  not  conncnt  to  its 
debasement.  Your  services  entitle  you  to  the  respect 
and  favor  of  a  grateful  people.  Envy  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  unworthy,  concur  to  rob  you  of  the  rank 
you  merit. 

To  these  causes,  we  owe  the  cloud  that  obscures 
our  intcriml  governinenti?.  But  let  us  not  despair: 
the  sun  of  science  is  beginning?  to  rise;  and,  as  new 
light  breuks  in  upon  the  minds  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
that  cloud  will  bo  dispelled. 

Having  observed,  that  our  internal  constitutions  arc 
adcq^uatc  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  formed, 
and  that  tiic  inconvonionccs,  we  have  some  time  felt 
under  them,  were  imputable  to  causes  which  it  was  in 
our  power  to  remove,  1  might  perhaps  add,  that  the 
continuance  of  those  evils,  is  a  proof  of  the  happi- 
ness these  governments  impart ;  since,  had  thoy  not 
been  more  than  balanced  by  advantages,  they  wonid 
have  pressed  with  such  weight,  as  to  have  compelled 
the  people  to  apply  the  roinody*  the  constitnlion  atlords. 
But,  when  1  turn  my  eyes  to  the  other  great  object  of 
a  patriot's  atleniioii,  our  liulcTal  govermnent,  I  con- 
fess to  you,  my  friends,  1  sicken  at  the  sight.  Nothing 
presents  itsiilf  to  my  view,  hut  a  nervehjss  council, 
united  by  imaginary  lies,  brooding  over  ideal  decrees, 
which  caprice,  or  fancy,  is,  at  phsisuro,  to  annul,  or 
execute  !  1  see  trade  languish  ;  public  credit  expire; 
and  that  glory,  which  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  pros- 
perity of  a  nation,  than  n'putalion  to  individuals,  a 
victim  to  o[)prol>rium  and  disgraci\  Hcto,  my  friends, 
you  are  particularly  intercsr<ul ;  for,  1  believe,  1  should 
do  little  justice  to  the  niotives  that  induced  you  to 
brave  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  leu  years'  war. 
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^Isii{>poscd  you  had  nothing  more  in  view,  than  lium- 

|)lc  peace  and  ignominious  obscurity.    Brave  souls  are 

influenced  by  nobler  motives ;  and,  I  persuade  myself, 

tlmt  the  rank  and  ^lory  of  tlic  nation,  you  have  cs- 

tablighed,  were  among  the  strongest  that  nerved  your 

arms,  and  invigorated  your  hearts,     l^ct  us  not,  then, 

loy  friends,  loose  sight  of  this  splendid  object ;  having 

pursued  it  through  tields  of  blood,  let  us  not  relinquish 

the  chase,  when  nothing  is  necessary  to  its  attainment, 

but  union,  firmness  and  temperate  deliberation. 

In  times  of  extreme  danger,  wlioover  bus  the  cour* 
ago  to  Hci/.e  the  helm,,  may  connnand  the  ship :  each 
inariner,  (lintruHting  liis  own  skill,  is  n^ady  to  ro)»oHe 
upon  that  of  others.    CoiigrcHS,  not  attending  to  this 
reflection,  were  mi:<led  by  the  implicit  respect,  that, 
during  the  war,  was  paid  to  their  recom  mendations; 
and  without  looking  forward  to  times,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  made  the  basis  of  tlieir  authority, 
should  no  longer  exist,  they  formed  a  constitution  only 
adapted  to  such  circumstances.     Weak   in   itself,  a 
variety  of  causes  have  conspired  to  ren<ler  it  weaker. 
Some  states  have  totally  neglected  their  represent<i- 
tion  in  Congress ;  while  some  others  have  been  inat- 
tentive, in  tlieir  choice  of  delegates,  to  those  rpiulities, 
which  arc  essential  to  the  support  of  its  reputation : 
objects  of  some  moment,  where  authority  is  founded 
on  opinion  only.     To  these,  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  to 
add  a  third,  which  operates  with  peculiar  force  in  some 
states :  the  love  of  power,  of  which  the  least  worthy 
are  always  the  most  tenacious.    To  deal  out  a  por- 
tion of  it  to  Congress,  would  be  to  share  that  which 
tfome,  nmoiiir  those  who  are  elected  by  popular  favor, 
already  find  too  little  for  their  own   anibition.     To 
preserve  it,  rnl(*rs  of  free  states  practise  a  lesson  they 
have  received  from  eastern  tyrants;  and,  as  these,  to 
preserve  the  succession,  put  out  the  eyes  of  all,  that 
may  approat-.h  the  seat  of  power,  so  those  strive  to 
blind  the  people,  whose  discernment,  they  fear,  may 
expel  them  Ij-om  it. 
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I  will  not  woar  your  pationco  and  my  own,  bj  oonie^ 
ing  with  thoso  cuimoras  they  have  raiMML  to  fnght  the 
people  from  remcdyinff  tho  only  real  defect  oftlua 
government    Nor  willi  dwell  upon  that  wrotcbed 
system  of  jiolicy^  which  has  sunk  tho  ratcrcst  and  ro* 
piitation  oi  such  states  in  the  great  council  of  Amcrtca» 
and  drawn  upon  them  the  hatred  and  contcihfit  oftlioir 
nein;hbors.     Who  will  deny,  that  tho  most  sorious 
evils  daily  flow  from  tho  debility  of  our  fcdcral  con* 
stitution?    Who  but  owiis,  tliat  we  are,  at  this  mo- 
ment, colonics,  for  every  purpoHO  but  that  of  internal 
taxation,  to  the  nation  frfiiit  which  wo  vainly  liope<l'otur 
sword  lind  frcMMl  wnf    Who  but  wios,  with  iiidif^a* 
tion,  British  miniMtem  daily  dictntitiju^  laws  for  tho 
destruction  of  our  commerce  ?   .  Who  hut  laments  tho 
ruin  of  that  brave,  hardy  and  generous  race  of  men, 
who  arc  necessary  for  its  support?    Who  but  feels* 
that  we  are  degraded  from  the  rank  we  ought  to  hold 
among  tlio  nations  of  tiie  earth  ?    Despised  by  some, 
maltreated  by  others^  atul  unablo  to  defend  ourselves 
against  the  cruel  depredations  of  the  most  contempt!* 
ble  pirates.    At  this  moment,  yes,  great  God !  at  this 
moment,  ^onie  among  those,  perhaps,  who  have  labor- 
ed for  the  cHtahlishniefit  of  our  freedom,  are  groaning 
in  barbarian  l>oiidage.     Hands,  that  may  have  wielded 
the  i«word  in  our  (h^fonce,  arc  loaded  with  chains. 
Toilsome  tasks,  gloomy  prisons,  whips  and  tortures, 
are  the  portion  of  men,  who  have  triumphed  with  us, 
and  exulted  in  the  idea  of  giving  being  to  nations,  and 
freedom  to  uimumbcred  generations ! 

These,  sirs,  these  are  a  few  of  the  many  evils  that 
result  from  the  want  of  a  federal  government.  Our 
internal  constitutions  may  make  us  happy  at  home,  but 
nothing  short  of  a  federal  one  can  render  us  safe  or 
respectable  abroad,  i^t^t  us  not,  however,  in  our  ea- 
gerness to  attain  one,  forgot  to  preserve  the  other  in- 
violate; for  better  is  distress  abroad,  than  tyranny  and 
anarchy  at  home.  A  precious  deposit  is  givi^n  into 
our  keeping :  we  hold  in  our  hands  the  fate  of  future 
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generations.    While  wc  acknowledge,  that  no  /^ovcrii- 
inent  can  exist,  without  contidencc  in  the  governing 
power,  let  us  also  remember,  that  none  can  remain 
free,  where  that  confidence  is  incautiously  bestowed, 
How,  gentlemen,  shall  I  apologize  for  having  ob- 
truded this  serious  address  upon  the  gayetics  of  this 
hnppy  day  p    ]  told  you,  and  told  you  truly,  that  [  was 
ill  qualtfu'd  to  piny  the  holiday  orator ;  and  1  might 
li.ivc  added,  that  tliejoy  of  this  day  is  ever  attended,  in 
jiiy  mind,  with  a  thousand  mingled  emotions.     Reflec- 
tion on  the  past  brings  to  memory  a  variety  of  tender 
aiid  interesting  events;  while  hope  and  fear,  anxiety 
and  pleasure,  alternately  (lossess  me,  when  1  etuleavor 
to  pierce  the  veil  of  futurity.     Hut  never,  never  before, 
linvethey  pressed  upon  me  with  the  weight  they  do  at 
present.     I  feel  that  some  change  is  necessary ;  and 
yet  1  dread,  lest  the  demon  of  jealousy  should  (ircvent 
such  change;   or  the  restless  s(>irit  of  innovation, 
should  carry  us  beyond  what  is  luxcssary.     I  look 
round  for  aid;  i  see  in  you  a  band  of  patriots — the 
supporters  of  your  country's  rights:  I  feci  myself  in- 
debted to  ^ou  for  the  freedom  we  enjoy :  I  know,  that 
rour  emotions  cannot  be  diircrent  from  my  own;  n'ld 
strive,  by  giving  you  the  siuno  views  on  these  im- 
portant subjects,  to  unite  your  ellbrts  in  the  common 
cause.     J^et  us,  then,  preserve  pure  and  perfect,  those 
principles  of  friendship  for  each  other,  ot  love  for  our 
country,  of  respect  for  the  union,  which  supported  us 
in  our  past  difliculties.    Let  us  reject  the  trannnels  of 
party ;  and,  as  far  as  our  ellbrts  will  go,  call  every  man 
to  the  post,  his  virtues  and  abilities  entitle  him  to  oc- 
cupy.   Let  us  watch,  with  vigilant  attention,  over  the 
conduct  of  those  in  power ;  but  let  us  not,  with  coward 
caution,  restrain  their  ellbrts  to  be  useful ;  and  let  us 
implore  that  omnipotent  Being,  who  gave  us  strength 
and  wisdom  in  the  hour  of  danger,  to  direct  our  great 
council  to  that  happy  mean,  which  may  afford  us  re- 
spect and  security   abroad,  and  peace,  liberty  and 
prosperity  at  home. 
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FrIeKDS,  CoUKTRYMEIt   AND  BRETHREN ! 

By  tiicso,  and  by  every  otiicr  appellation  tint  may 
tlcsigiiatc  the  tics  which  bind  us  to  each  other,  wo  on* 
treat  your  serious  attention  to  tJiisour  second  attempt 
to  prevent  their  dissolution..  Keineiubrance  of  former 
friendships,  pride  in  the  glorious  achievements  of  our 
common  ancestors,  and  affection  for  the  heirs  dT their 
virtucK,  liuvo  hitlicrto  prescrveil  our  mutual  connexion; 
but  when  tluit  friendship  is  violated  by  the  grossest  in- 
juries ;  when  the  pride  of  ancestry  becomes  our  re* 
proacli,  and  we  are  nootlierwise  allied  than  as  tyrants 
and  slaves;  when  reduced  to  tlie  nicluncholy  altenuu 
tivo  of  renouncing- your  favor  or  our  freedom;  can  we 
hesitate  about  the  choice  ?  Let  the  spirit  of  Britons 
determine. 

In  a  former  address,  we  asserted  our  rights,  and 
stated  the  injuries  we  had  then  received.  We  hoped, 
that  the  mention  of  our  wrongs  would  have  roused 
that  honest  indignation  whicli  has  slept  too  long  for 
your  honor  or  the  welfare  of  the  empire.  But  we  have 
not  been  permitted  to  entertain  this  pleasing  expecta-^ 

*  Orthn  numcroti<«  spGcclicfl  in  Congrcfis,  nml  popular  ndilrpuscMi, 
of  ^^  the  American  Cicero/*  none  nre  extant  which  jiHtify  his  hij^h 
reputation  as  an  orator.  Thin  addrciis  to  the  inhabitants  ol'  Great 
Dritain,  is  iindoiiUcdly  tiie  pro(hictt<>n  of  his  p«>n,  and  to  use  the 
words  of  his  biographer,"  is  an  imperishable  monument  to  his  gen> 
IMS  and  eloquence.** — CoMPitER. 
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tion.  Rvcry  day  brouj^ht  an  accumulation  of  injuries, 
and  tho  invention  oftlio  minifltr^  hns  boon  couMtnntly 
exercised  in  nddin;^  to  the  culaniiticH  of  your  American 
lin'tbrrn. 

After  the  moHt  vabiat>lo  right  of  h^gifthition  wn8  in- 
fringed ;  when  the  powers asHumed  by  your  parliumcnt, 
in  which  wc  are  not  represented,  ana  from  our  local 
and  other  circumstances,  cannot  properly  be  represent- 
cd,  rendered  our  property  precarious ;  after  being  de- 
nied that  mode  of  trial,  to  which  we  have  long  been  in- 
debted for  the  safety  of  our  persons,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  liberties;  after  being,  in  many  instances,  di- 
vested of  those  laws  which  were  transmitted  to  us  by 
our  common  ancestors,  and  subjected  to  an  arbitrary 
code,  compiled  under  the  auspices  of  Roman  tyrants ; 
after  those  charters,  which  encourascd  our  predeces- 
sors to  brave  death  and  danger  in  every  shape,  on  un- 
known seas,  in  deserts  unexplored,  amidst  barbarous 
and  inhospitable  nations,  were  annulled ;  when,  with- 
.out  the  form  of  trial,  without  a  public  accusation, 
whole  colonies  were  condemned,  their  trade  destroyed, 
their  inhabitants  impoverished;  when  soldiers  were 
encouraged  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
Americans,  by  offers  of  impunity;  when  new  modes  of 
trial  were  instituted  for  the  ruin  of  tiie  accused,  where 
the  charge  carried  with  it  the  horrors  of  conviction ; 
when  a  despotic  government  was  established  in  a 
neighboring  province,  and  its  limits  extended  to  every 
of  our  frontiers ;  we  little  imagined  that  anything  could 
be  added  to  this  black  catalogue  of  unprovoked  inju- 
,  ries :  but  we  have  unhappily  been  deceived,  and  the 
late  measures  of  the  British  ministry  fully  convince  us, 
that  their  object  is  the  reduction  of  these  colonies  to 
slavery  and  ruin. 

To  confirm  this  assertion,  let  us  recall  your  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  America,  since  our  last  address.  Let 
us  combat  the  calumnies  of  our  enemies ;  and  let  us 
warn  you  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  you  in  our  de- 
struction.    Many  of  your  fellow  subjects,  whoso  silua- 
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tion  deprived  them  of  other  luppoirti  draw  tkdrm .. 

uonco  Irom  tlM  iob  t  but  tho  dqirivatkn  oToor  liberty 
btthig  iiittiidlciont  to  sutiary  tlw  roseulmoiit  of  our  cmv 
iiiioM,  tlio  horri>n  of  fniiiiiio  wore  Muponuldod  i  aiid  a 
Drititfh  |HirliiLiii(iiil,  who,  in  Iwiler  tiiiios,  wore  tin)  pn^ 
toctorHoriiinaconcR,aii«ltlio|KilrocuorhUiiiiuiilf(hnvai 
tviliiout  diMiinction  of  ago  or  aex,  roblK-d  tbourands  of 
the  food  which  they  were  ■cciutomed  to  draw  fivnt 
tliat  iiiexhoustiblo  source,  placed  in  tboir  neigbbcHr- 
hood  by  the  benevolent  Creator. 

Another  act  of  your  legislature  abuta  our  portB,aiid 
prohibits  our  trade  witli  any  but  tho«a  atalos,  fromnrliom 
the  great  lawofsclf-prcBcrvatioa  renders  it  abRolutcly 
ncccssnry  ive  sliould  at  nroscnt  uitliliold  our  com- 
merce. Itui  tliis  act,  (nliQlcvN  may  have  bcco  ita 
design.)  we  consider  rather  aa  iDJurioua  to  your  opu- 
lence tlinn  our  interest.  All  our  commerce  tcmuDatoa 
with  yon;  and  tho  weuhh,  wc procure  from  other  na- 
tions, lA  soon  cxchongod  for  your  aupcrfluitict.  Oui 
remittances  muat  then  ccaso  with  our  trade ;  and  oui 
rermemcnta  witli  our  affluence.  We  tmsl,  however, 
timt  laws,  which  deprive  us  of  every  blessing  but  a  soil 
that  teems  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  tliat  lib- 
erty, which  renders  the  enjoyment  of  them  secure,  will 
not  relax  our  vigor  in  their  ilcrcnce. 

We  might  here  observe  on  tlie  cruelty  and  inconsist- 
ency of  itioiie,  who,  while  tlicy  publii:ly  brand  us  with 
re|iroachrul  and  univonhy  cpJihets,  endeavor  to  de- 
prive us  ol'the  means  of  defence,  by  their  inCcrpoxiliou 
with  foreign  powers,  and  to  deliver  us  to  ihe  lawless 
ravages  ot  a  merciless  soldiery.  But  happily  we  are 
not  without  rcgourccsi  ond  though  the  timid  and  liu- 
milinliiig  application!!  of  a  Itrilish  ministry  should  pre- 
vail will)  Ibringri  nations,  yet  industry,  proiripled  by 
necessity,  will  not  leave  us  without  the  necessary  sup- 
plies. 

We  could  wish  to  go  no  furiher,  aiul,  not  to  wound 
the  car  of  liunianily,  leave  untotil  those  rigorous  acts 
of  oppression,  wliicli  are  daily  exercised  iu  tlic  town  ol 
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Boston,  did  wc  not  hope,  that  by  disclaiming'  their 
deeds,  and  punishing  the  per(>ctrators,  you  would  sliort- 
ly  vindicate  tlio  hofior  of  the  British  name,  and  re-es- 
tablish the  violated  laws  of  justice. 

That  once  pof)ulous,  tlourishin<^  and  commercial 
town,  is  now  (garrisoned  by  an  army,  sent  not  to  pro- 
tect, but  to  enslave  its  inhabitants.  The  civil  <^ov- 
ernmcnt  is  overturned,  and  a  military  despotism  erect- 
ed ui>on  its  ruins.  Without  law,  without  right,  pow- 
ers arc  assumed  unknown  to  the  constitution.  Pri- 
vate property  is  unjustly  invaded.  The  inhabitants, 
dully  subjected  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery, 
arc  forbid  to  remove,  in  defiance  of  their  natural  rights, 
ill  violation  of  the  most  solemn  compacts.  Or,  if  after 
long  and  wearisome  solicitation,  a  pass  is  procured, 
their  clfects  arc  detained,  and  even  those  who  are 
most  favored,  have  no  akernative  but  poverty  or  slave- 
ry. .  The  distress  of  many  thousand  people,  wantonly 
deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  a  subject,  on 
which  we  would  not  wish  to  enlar«re. 

Vet  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  a  British  fleet,  (un- 
justified even  by  acts  of  your  legislature,)  are  daily 
employed  in  ruining  our  commerce,  seizing  our  ship°, 
ami  depriving  whole  communities  of  their  daily  bread. 
Nor  will  a  regard  lor  your  honor  permit  us  to  be  si- 
lent, while  British  troops  sully  your  glory,  by  actions, 
which  the  most  inveterate  enmity  will  not  palliate 
among  civilized  nations — the  wanton  and  unnecesHury 
destruction  of  Charlestown,  a  large,  ancient  and  once 
populous  town,  just  before  deserted  by  its  inhabitants, 
.  who  had  fled  to  avoid  the  fury  of  your  soldiery. 

If  still  you  retain  those  sentiments  of  compassion,  by 
which  Britons  have  ever  been  distinguished;  if  the 
humanity,  which  tempered  the  valor  of  our  common 
ancestors,  has  not  degenerated  into  cruelty,  you  will 
lament  the  nn'scries  of  their  descendants. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  treatment  ?  If  to 
any  secret  principle  of  the  constitution,  let  it  be  men- 
tioned ;  let  us  learn,  that  the  government  we  iiavo  long 
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revered,  U  not  without  its  deieettf,  wnd  that  while  h 
gi?c8  freedom  to  a  parti  it  iioceasarii]f  oodavea  dw  re> 
matnder  oftho  empire.  If  such  a  Drincipio  eauatat  wlqf 
for  ages  has  it  ceased  to  operate  r  Vfij  at  this  time 
is  it  called  into  action?  '  Can  nb  reason ;  be  aisig^Md 
for  this  conduct?  Or  most  it  bo  reaohed  into,  the 
wanton  exercise  of  arbitrary  power?  And  riiall  the 
descendants  of  Britons  tamely  submit  to  this  ?  No«  aurs^ 
we  never  will,  while  wo  revoro  the  mcnuNy  of  our 
(gallant  and  virtuous  oncestons  we  never  ean  surrav* 
dcr  those  glorious  privileges,  for  which  they  fought, 
bled  and  conquered.  Admit  thatyoor  fleets  could  de- 
stroy our  towns,  and  rava^  our  sea-coasts  {  these  are 
inconsiderable  objects,  tlungs  of  no  momcAt  to  mea 
whose  bosoms  glow  with  tho  ardor  of  liberty.  We 
can  retire  beyond  tim  reach  of  your  nnyy,ond,  without 
any  sensible  dimintttion  of  tlic  necessaries  of  life,  on* 
joy  a  luxury,  which  from  tlrnt  period  you  will  want— 
the  luxury  of  being  free, 

Wc  know  the  force  of  your  arms,  and  was  it  called 
forth  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  your  country,  we  might 
dread  the  exertion;  but  will  Britoiis  fight  under  the 
banners  of  tyranny  ?  Will  they  counteract  the  labors, 
and  disgrace  the  victoHcs  of  their  ancestors  ?  Will 
they  forge  chains  for  their  posterity  ?  If  tliey  descend  to 
this  unworthy  task,  will  their  swords  retain  their  edge, 
tlioir  arms  their  accustomed  vigor  ?  Britons  can  ne- 
ver become  the  instnunents  ofoppri3Ssion,  till  they  lose 
tho  spirit  of  freedom,  by  which  ulono  tlu^  are  in- 
vincible. 

Our  enemies  charge  us  with  sedition.  In  what  docs 
it  consist?  In  our  refusal  to  submit  to  unwarrantable 
acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty  ?  If  so,  show  us  a  period 
in  your  history,  in  which  you  have  not  been  equally  se- 
ditious. 

VVc  are  accused  of  aiming  at  independence;  but 
how  is  this  accusation  supported  ?  By  the  allegations 
of  your  ministers,  not  by  our  actions.  Abused,  insult* 
cd  and  contemned,  what  steps  have  we  pursued  to  ob- 
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tain  redress?  We  liavo  carried  our  dutiful  petitions 
to  the  throne.  We  have  applied  to  your  iiistice  for  re- 
lief. Wo  have  retrenched  our  luxury,  nnd  withheld  our 
trade. 

The  advantages  of  our  commerce  were  designed 
as  a  compensation  for  your  protection.  When  you 
ceased  to  protect,  for  what  were  we  to  compensate  ? 

What  has  been  the  success  of  our  endeavors  ?  The 
clemency  of  our  sovereign  is  unliappily  diverted;  our 
petitions  are  treated  whli  indignity;  our  prayers  an- 
swered by  insults.  Our  application  to  you  remains 
iHinoticed,  and  leaves  us  the  melancholy  apprehension 
of  your  wanting  cither  the  will,  or  the  power,  to  as- 
sist us. 

Even  under  these  circumstances,  what  measures  have 
we  taken  that  betray  a  desire  of  independence  ?  I  lave 
we  called  in  the  aid  of  those  foreign  powers,  who  arc 
the  rivals  of  your  grandeur?  When  your  troops  were 
f«w  and  defenceless,  did  we  take  advantage  of  their 
distress  and  expel  them  our  towns  ?  Or  have  we  per- 
mitted them  to  fortify,  to  receive  new  aid,  and  to  ac- 
quire additional  strength  ? 

i^t  not  your  cfiemios  and  ours  persuade  you,  that  in 
tliis  we  were  iiiflueiiced  by  fear,  or  any  other  unworthy 
motive.  The  lives  of  Hritons  are  still  dear  to  us.  They 
are  the  children  of  our  parents,  and  an  uninterrupted 
intercourse  of  mutual  benefits  had  knit  the  bonds  of 
friendship.  When  hostilities  were  commenced,  when, 
on  a  late  occasion,  we  were  wantonly  attacked  by  your 
troops,  though  we  repelled  their  assaults  and  returned 
their  blows,  yet  we  lamented  the  wounds  they  obliged  us 
to  give ;  nor  have  we  yet  learned  to  rejoice  at  a  victory 
over  Englishmen. 

As  we  wish  not  to  color  our  actions,  or  disguise  our 
Uioughts,  we  shall,  in  the  simple  language  of  truth 
avow  the  measures  we  have  pursued,  the  motives  upon 
wJiich  we  have  acted,  and  our  future  designs. 

When  our  late  petition  to  the  throne  produced  no 
•If  her  eiVvQX  than  (resh  injuries,  and  votes  of  your  legi?- 
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htturo,  cnlculatcd  to  ivgtitjfvnijwmHyt  ivlicn  your 
Hcols  oiiil  your  ttrmioR  won  proptml  to  wrart  ftom  w 
our  property,  to  rob  u>  of  our  liboTtio*  w  our  livM) 
when  tlio  tiostilo  atioi^ti  oTGimwHlGagooTiiMndlib- . 
d  si;^iuk  n-e  levied  ormici  Ibroiir  ■ocuriljrand  dofence. 
Wlicn  ttiq  powers  vested  in  ibe  governor  of  Caimds  ' 
gave  us  rdnson  to  apprehend  duigN  from  thst  mut- 
ter; and  no  liod  frc4]ii«rt  iniiBiBtionB,  that  ft  cmoTond  . 
aavn<To  enemy  wne  to  be  let  loow  upon  tho  dcreuceless 
hihabilnnta  or  our  frontier*!  wolooK  uichmcnnirciiwi 
prudence  dictated,  as  nocossity  will  justify.  Wo  pos- 
ricsscil  ournclvcs  of  Crown  Point  and  'ricondcrogii. 
Yet  {;ivc  us  leave  most  solemnly  to  cssare  )-ou,  that  xre 
have  not  yet  lost  Gi;;Ilt  of  the  object,  wo  faavo  orer  bod 
in  view — arccunciliniion  with  you  on  constitutional 
principles,  uii  1 1  a  ruHturatiwi  oflliut  friendly  ifllcrcoursCi 
H'liicii,  to  the  odvantiigo  of  both,  wo  till  Intuly  main- 

The  inhnbitonls  of  Ihia  country  apply  thcmactvcs 
chiefly  lo  agriculture  and  coiniuorcc.  As  thvir  fash- 
ions mill  niaiu)urs  are  siinilnr  to  yours,  your  marliots 
must  afford  tliciu  the  conveniences  and  luxuries,  for  ' 
which  tlicy  exclmngn  tlifi  proitucc  of  their  labors, 
'I'lic  wcnitli  of  ihis  extended  ccHilincnt  cenircs  witli 
you :  and  our  trade  is  so  regulated  as  to  Iki  subservi- 
ent (inly  lo  your  interest.  You  arc  too  reasonable  lo 
c.\|)ccr,tliat  by  fnxcs,(in  addition  to  this,)  wo  slionti] 
contribute  to  your  expense;  to  believe  after  diverting 
tlic  fountain,  that  tlic  Mrcams  can  flow  with  nnabaieS 

It  lias  been  said,  that  \vc  refuse  to  submit  to  the  r«- 
slrictions  on  our  cominorcc.  Krom  whence  is  this  in- 
lerencc  drawn?  Not  I'rnni  our  words,  we  having  ro- 
pciiicdly  dochircd  the  contrary ;  and  wc  again  profess 
our  sul>inissioii  lo  tlic  several  acts  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion,priijsedliefore  tlic  |earI7f>3,trusting.ncverlhclcsBt 
in  tlia  c(|uiiy  am!  juxticc  of  parliament,  that  sncli  of 
tliein  as,  unon  cool  and  impartial  consideration,  ihall 
appnartomvc  ini;>o.«cd  nnnocossary  or  criovons  it-.- 
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litrictioni;,  will,  at  some  happier  pcriocU  be  repealed  or 
altered.  A  ad  wo  cheerfnlly  consent  to  the  operation 
ofsuch  acts  of  the  British  pnrlinment,  as  shall  be  re- 
strained to  tlio  regulation  of  our  external  commerce, 
for  the  purpose  of  socurin<^  the  comniercial  advan- 
tages of  the  whole  empire  to  the  mother  country,  and 
the  connncrciiil  benefits  of  its  respective  members; 
oxcludin<]^  every  idea  of  taxation,  intenuil  or  exlenial, 
ibr  raisin<{  n  revemie  on  the  subjects  in  America  with- 
out their  consent. 

It  is  alleged  that  we  contribute  nothiricr  to  the  com- 
mon  defence.  To  this  we  answer,  that  the  advan- 
tages^ which  Great  Britain  receives  from  the  monopo- 
ly of  our  trade,  far  exceed  our  proportion  of  the  cx- 
])ense  necessary  for  that  [)urpose.  Hut  should  these 
advantages  be  inadequate  thereto,  let  the  restrictions 
«m  our  trade  be  nrmoved,  arul  we  will  rheerliilly  eon- 
tributo  such  proportion  wh(*ii constitutionally  ret^uired. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, that  ovcrvman  shoidd  linve  nt  least  a  representa- 
tive share  in  the  formation  of  those  laws,  by  which  he 
is  bound.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  regulation  of  our 
internal  police  by  a  British  |Hirliamentvwho  are,  nnd 
over  will  be,  unacquainted  with  our  local  circum- 
stances, must  be  always  inconvenient,  and  frequently 
oppressive,  working  our  wrong,  without  yielding  any 
possible  advantage  to  you. 

A  plan  of  acconnnodation,  ((is  it  has  been  absurdly 
called,)  has  been  proposed  by  your  ministers  to  our 
respective  asscnd)li(;s.  Were  this  proposal  free  from 
every  other  objection,  but  that  which  arises  from  the 
time  of  the  oiler,  it  wouki  not  be  unexceptionable. 
Cau  men  deliberate  with  the  bayonet  ut  their  breast  ? 
Can  thgy  treat  with  freedom,  while  their  towns  are 
sacked;  when  daily  instances  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion, disturb  the  slower  operations  of  reason  ? 

If  this  proposal  is  really  such  as  you  would  oiler,  and 
wo  accept,  why  was  it  delayed  till  the  nation  was  ptjt 
to  useless  expense,  and  we  were  reduced  to  our  present 
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inclanclioly  situntlon  ?  ir  it  liolds  Tortli  nothing,  why 
v/an  it  projioacd  ?  Unless.  IndoctI,  to  ilcccivo  you  into 
■  a  bcliur,  that  wo  went  untriUing  to  liatOB  (o  axtj  taim 
of  accomniodation !  Bat  ttliU  it  ■uliniittMl  to  on 
considuralifHi  ?     Wo  conhmd  for  tbo  dtipMal  oT  oar 

Cr<^rly.  Wo  arc  told  thai  our  domaiid  ■■  wmnuoNfr 
Ic,  that  our  asMmUns  mv/  iodooil  coltoct  oar  moaejr, 
but  that  th(7'iniut  M  tlio  samo  timo  oflbr.  not  what 
your  cxifioiicioH  or  oiirs  inny  rcq(iirA,.bul  w  much  u 
aliull  be  deemed  HufGciout  to  laliitry  tlio  doairoa  of  a 
minister,  and  enable  him  to  provide  for  fararitoa  and 
dcpcndnnts.  A  rocurrenco  lo  your  own  troBMiry  wil 
convince  you  how  little  of  the  raoncjr,  already  extorted 
from  IIS,  has  boco  applied  to  the  relief  of  your  burdoiM 
To  Kii}>poso  tliQt  we  would  thus  graao  tlio  Bhadaw,  aai 
give  up  tlie  subslancG,  is  i^lditig  inBUlt  (o  injuries. 

We  have,  neverthi^less,  again  prcsctilcd  an  humbh 
and  diUihil  (wtitioti  to  mir  Hovcroign  i  and  to  r(»nov< 
ovcry  imputation  of  obstinacy,  tinvo  requested  his  ma 
JDsty  to  direct  Momo  mode,  by  which  tlie  united  npplica 
tions  &(\m  fiiilhrul  c'il<iiiiitl)i  iiiii^  Ihi  improved  into  i 
happy  and  pcrinimciit  rcconci  lint  ton.  Wo  are  willingtt 
treat  oil  such  termn  ns  can  uloiio  render  an  acconnno 
duiiou  Insling.atKl  wO'lLalterourMclreii  that  our  paciBc 
cudt^avors  will  beatlcmtcd  wilhareiiiovalorminiHleri' 
ol  troops,  Dud  a  rt^jieal  (^llwiic  tawH,  of  tlio  o)icratior 
of  which  ivecomplLiiii,nii  the  one  piirt.  and  a  diabatid' 
ingof  our  army,  and  ii  dissolution  of  bur  comincrciitl 
asHocialioii!!,  on  the  oilier. 

Yet  concluilc  nol  from  tliis  tliat  wo  propoao  to  sur 
render  our  properly  into  tliu  hnn<tH  of  your  ministry,  oi 
vc»t  your  purliunicnt  wilh  a  |iower  which  may  tcrnii' 
nntc  ill  our  destruction.  Tlio  great  bulwarks  of  oui 
constitution  we  have  desired  lo  mninlnin  by  crerj 
temperate,  by  every  peaceable  menus :  but  your  minis' 
tcrs,  (cituiil  VooH  til  i}ritii«h  and  American  freedom,' 
have  iiUdud  to  tlieir  fornii;r  opprcssilonii  an  attempt  tc 
reduce  us,  by  the  Hword,  to  a  base  and  abject  subiiiis' 
pion.    On  l(in  sword,  thercforp.  we  ar«  compelled  tc 
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rely  for  protection.  Should  victory  dccloro  in  your 
favor,  yet  men,  trained  to  arms  from  tlicir  infancy,  and 
animated  by  the  love  of  liberty,  will  afford  neither  a 
chcnp  nor  easy  con<|nc8t.  Of  tiiiH,  at  least,  we  are  as- 
Buretltlmt  our  strnfr<rle  will  be  glorious  our  success 
certain;  since  oven  in  death  we  .shall  And  that  freedom 
^vhicli  in  life  you  forbid  us  to  enjoy. 

Let  us  now  ask  what  advantatres  are  to  attend  our 
reduction?  The  trade  of  a  ruined  and  desolate 
country  is  always  inconsiderable,  its  revenue  trifling; 
tlic  expense  of  subject  ins;  and  retaining  it  in  subjec- 
tion certain  atni  inevitable*  What  then  remains  but 
the  gratification  of  an  ill-judged  pride,  or  the  hope  of 
rendering  us  subservient  to  drsij^ns  ou  your  liberty  ? 

Soldiers,  who  have  sheathed  tlieir  swords  in  the  bow- 
^^}  of  their  American  brethren,  will  not  draw  them 
with  more  reluctance  against  you.  When  too  late 
you  nmy  lament  the  loss  of  that  freedom,  which  we 
exhort  von,  while  still  in  your  power,  to  [>rcsorve. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  you  prove  unsuccessful; 
should  that  connexion,  which  we  most  ardently  wish 
to  maintain,  be  dissolved;  should  your  ministers  ex- 
iiaust  your  treasures,  and  waste  the  blood  of  your 
countrymen,  in  vain  attempts  on  our  liberty;  do  they 
not  deliver  you,  weak  and  defenceless,  to  your  natural 
CI  cniics  ? 

Since,  then,  your  liberty  must  be  the  price  of  your 
victories;  your  ruin,  of  your  defeat  ;  what  blind  fa- 
tality can  urge  you  to  a  pursuit  destructive  of  all  that 
Britons  hold  dear  ? 

If  you  have  no  regard  to  the  connexion  that  has  for 
ages  subsisted  between  us;  if  you  have  forgot  the 
woinids  wc  have  received  fighting  by  your  side  for  the 
extension  of  the  empire:  if  our  commerce  is  not  an  ob- 
ject below  your  consideration;  if  justice  and  humanity 
have  lost  their- influence  on  your  hearts;  still  motives 
arc  not  wanting  to  excite  your  indignation  at  the  mea- 
sures now  pursued:  your  weaUii,  your  honor,  your 
liberty  arc  at  stake, 
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Notwithstanding  tho  distress  to  which  wo  aro  rcduc- 
cd,  we  sometimes  forget  our  own  alllictions,  to  antici- 
pate and  sympathize  i:i  yours.  Wo  grieve  that  rash 
and  inconsiderate  councils  should  precipitate  the  d  s> 
struction  of  an  empire,  which  has  been  the  envy 
and  admiration ofagcs;  and  call  God  to  witness!  that 
we  would  part  with  our  property,  endanger  our  lives 
and  sacrifice  every  thing  but  liberty,  to  redeem  you 
from  ruin. 

A  cloud  hangs  over  your  heads  and  ours ;  ere  this 
reaches  you,  it  may  probably  burst  upon  us ;  let  us  then, 
(before  the  remembrance  of  former  kindness  is  oblite- 
rated,) once  more  repeat  those  appellations  which  arc 
ever  grateful  in  our  ears;  let  us  entreat  heaven  to 
avert  our  ruin,  and  the  destruction  that  threatens  our 
friends,  brethren  and  countrymen,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 


SPEECH  OP  WILLIAM  PINKNEY, 


DCUVBRBD 


IN  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF   MARYLAND,  AT  THEIR  SES- 

SIGN  IN  1780, 

Wlioii  tli«  rriM»ii  nfn  romnifttno  oTlltn  Hi»iiie«  riivonililii  to  n  petition 
fur  Iho  rclit'f  uf  tlw  0|>|)r«iiiM*(l  nlavm,  wim  uiitirr  cuiiNidcrution. 


Mr.  Speakkr, 
Before  I  proceed  to  deliver  my  sontimcntH  on  the 
subject  matter  of  tlie  report,  under  consideration,  I 
tnu»t  entreat  the  members  of  this  House  to  hear  me  with 
patience,  and  not  to  condemn  what  I  may  happen  to 
advance  in  snpnort  of  the  opinion  I  have  tbrtned,  until 
tlicy  shall  have  iieard  me  out.  I  am  conscious,  sir,  that 
upon  this  occn.Hion,  I  have  long  estahlislKMl  principles 
to  combat,  and  deep  rooted  prejudices  to  defeat ;  that 
I  have  fears  and  apprehensions  to  silence,  which  the 
acts  of  former  legislatures  have  sanctioned,  and  that, 
(what  is  ef|uivalent  to  a  host  of  difliculties,)  the  po- 
pular impressions  arc  against  me.  Hut,  if  I  am  honor- 
ed with  the  same  imiulgont  attention,  which  the  House 
lias  been  pleased  to  allbrd  me,  on  past  snhjccts  of  de- 
liberation, I  do  not.  despair  of  surmounting  all  these 
obstacles,  in  the  common  cause  of  justice,  humanity 
and  policy.  The  report  appears  to  me  to  have  two 
objects  in  view :  to  annihilate  the  existing  restraints 
on  the  voluntary  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  to  re- 
lieve a. particular  offspring  from  the  punishment,  here- 
tofore uiflicted  on  them,  tor  the  mere  transgression 
of  their  parents.  To  the  whole  report,  separately 
and  collectively,  my  hearty  ass(!nt,  my  cordial  assist- 
ance, shall  be  given.  It  was  the  policy  of  this  country, 
:iir.  from  an  early  period  of  colonization,  down  to 
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tion,  to  encoaroge  an  iniporutioii  of  dafesi 
(Oft,  which,  (if  conjectoro  mav  bo  iiidii]^[od,) 
far  better  answered  without  thoir  aaaisUinee. 
inhuman  policy  was  a  disgrace,  to  tlio  colony,  ' 
r  to  the  legislature,  and  a  scandal  to  hnman 
0  need  not,  at  this  cnligfatcned  period,  labor 
'  The  generous  mind,  that  fms  adoquate 
he  inherent  rights  of  mankind,  and  knows  '. 
of  them,  muHt.  fbcl  its  imiiguation  riso 
ifl  f«hnin('nil  irnflir,  that  intrfNlnccn  ulavcry 
iilry,  which  wioiim  to  hnvn  lioon  doHigneil  by 
c,  as  an  nsyUun  for  tliose  wfionr  tiio  arm 
had  ^persecuted,  and  not  as  a  nursery  lor 
strifiped  of  every  privilege  which  heaven  in* 
its  rational  creatures,  and  reduced  to  a  level 
,  become  themselves— -the  mere  goods  and 
'  their  masters. 

he  etcrnn!  principles  of  natural  justice,  no 
tiic  state  has  a  right  to  hold  his  slave'  in 
■>t  a  single  hour;  hut  the  law  of  the  land, 
iwovcr  oppressive  nnd  unjust,  however  in- 
with  the  groat  groundwork  of  the  late  re* 
nd  our  present  frame  of  government,)  wo 
prudence,  or.  from  a  regard  to  individual 
>lish,  has  authorized  a  slavery,  as  bad,  or 
orse  than  tiie  most  absolute,  unconditional 
Jiat  ever  England  knew,  in  the  early  ages 
re,  under  ttie  tyrannical  policy  of  the  Danes, 
tenures  of  the  Saxons,  or  the  pure  villanago 
mans.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  a  respect 
!icc  and  safety  of  tlic  comnmnity,  and  the 
urcd  rights  of  individuals,  forbids  a  com- 
LTation  of  these  unfortunate  creatures,  shall 
'ssarily  refine  upon  this  gloomy  system  of 
nd  prevent  the  owner  of  a  slave  from  mnnu- 
u,  at  tlie  only  ]>robal)le  period,  when  the 
igs  of  benevolence,  and  the  gentle  working.** 
^ration  dispose  him  to  the  generous  deed  f 
ilural  ohnracter  of  Marvland  is  sulficientlv 
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iiuJlicd,  and  dishonored,  by  barely  tolerating  slavery: 
but  when  it  is  found,  that  your  laws  give  every  possi* 
bio  encouragement  to  its  continuance  to  the  latest  ge- 
nerations, and  are  ingenious  to  prevent  even  its  slow 
and  gradual  decline,  how  is  the  die  of  the  imputation 
deepened?  It  may  even  be  thought,  that  our  lato 
glorious  struggle  for  liberty,  did  not  originate  in  prin- 
cijjlc,  but  took  its  rise  from  popular  caprice,  the  rngc 
or  faction,  or  the  intemperance  of  party.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  even  in  the  days  of 
feudal  barbarity,  when  tlic  minds  of  men  were  uncx« 
panded  by  that  liberality  of  sentiment,  which  springs 
from  civilization  and  refinement,  such  was  the  antipa- 
thy, in  England,  against  private  bondage,  that,  so  far 
from  being  studious  to  stop  the  progress  of  emancipa- 
tion, tlic  courts  of  law,  (aided  by  lcgi8lativo  conni- 
vance,) wore  inventive  to  liberate  by  conHtruction. 
If,  for  oxuniple,  u  man  brought  un  action  against  liis 
villain,  it  was  presumed,  that  he  designed  to  manumit 
him ;  and,  although  perhaps  this  presumption  was,  in 
ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  contrary  to 
the  fact,  yet,  upon  this  ground  alone,  were  bondmen 
adjudged  to  be  free. 

Sir,  1  sincerely  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  impart 
my  feelings,  upon  this  subject,  to  those  who  hear  me ; 
they  would  then  acknowledge,  that,  while  the  owner 
was  protected  in  the  property  of  his  slave,  he  might, 
at  the  same  time,  be  allowed  to  relinquish  that  proper- 
ty to  the  unhappy  subject,  whenever  he  3houl(J  be  so 
inclined.  They  would  then  feel,  that  denying  this 
privilege  was  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  numanity 
— an  everlasting  stigma  on  our  government — an  act  of 
unequalled  barbarity,  without  a  color  of  policy,  or  a 
pretext  of  necessity,  to  justify  it 

Sir,  let  gentlemen  put  it  home  to  themselves,  that 
ailcr  Providence  has  crowned  our  exertions,  in  the 
cause  of  general  freedom,  with  success,  and  led  us  on 
to  independence,  through  a  myriad  of  dangers,  and  in 
defiance  of  obstacles  crow<ling  thick  upon  each  other, 
wo  should  not   so  soon  ibrgut  the  principles  upon 
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wliich  wc  fled  to  arms,  and  lose  oil  sense  of  that  intcr- 
]iOi«itlon  of  heaven,  by  wliieh  alone  tvc  could  linvc  been 
Rnved  from  the  grnsp  of  arbitrarr  power.  Wc  may 
inlk  or  liberty  in  our  public  councils ;  and  fancy,  tlia't 
we  feel  reverence  for  her  dlctnles.  Wc  may  decltiim, 
with  nil  the  vehemence  of  animated  rlictortc,  against 
opj)rcmiion.  and  flnttcr  ourxclvcfi,  that  wo  dglcBl  the 
ujjiy  monntcr,  but  HO  long  as  we  coiiiiiiiic  to  clicriHli 
the  poisonous  weed  of  pnrtinl  slavery  oniony  us,  the 
t\orld  will  doubt  our  sincerit}-.  In  the  name  of  heaven. 
with  what  face  can  we  call  ourselves  the  friends  of 
equal  freedom,  and  the  inherent  rirthtn  of  our  species, 
ivlien  we  wantonly  pass  laws  inimical  to  cacli!  when 
wc  reject  cverv  op|)ortunity  of  destroying,  by  silent, 
imperceptible  Jejirccs.  the  horrid  fabric  of  individual 
bonilaf;c.  reared  by  Uic  niercennry  bands  of  tbo^c 
fMNi  wliom  the  uncretl  llnmc  Af  lilierty  received  no 

Sir,  it  is  pitiable  to  reflect,  to  ivlint  wild  inconsislcn* 
cics,  to  what  opposite  extremes  we  arc  hurried,  by  the 
frailty  of  our  nature.  Long  bavc  I  been  convinced, 
lh.1t  no  ■;enerous  sentiment  of  which  the  humnn  heart 
is  capable,  no  elevated  passion  of  the  bohI  that  dj-^ni- 
fics  mankind,  can  obtam  n  uniform  and  perfect  do 
minion:  to-diiy  wc  may  be  aroused  as  one  man,  by  a. 
wonderful  and  unaccountable  sympathy,  against  tlie 
lawless  invader  of  the  rights  of  his  fcllow-creaiures  : 
lo-morrow  wc  may  bo  guilty  of  tim  same  oppression, 
which  wc  rcprobntcil  ami  resinicd  in  anoilicr.  Jij  it, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  thq  coinjitexion  of  these  devoted 
victims  is  not  quite  so  deiicutc  as  ours:  is  it  because 
tbcir  untutored  minds,  (humbled  and  debased  by  the 
hereditary  yoke,)  appear  less  active  anil  capacious 
than  our  own;  or.  is  it,  because  we  have  been  so  Im- 
biluatcd  to  their  situation,  as  to  become  cullous  to  (lie 
horrors  of  it,  that  we  are  determined,  whether  politic 
or  not,  to  keep  them,  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  on  a 
level  with  the  brutes?  For  "nothing,"  says  Montes- 
<iuicu,  "so  niuchnHsimilateHaman  to  n  hrnic,  as  livinj; 
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ainoni^rrccntoii,  hiinsclfa  ftluvo.**  Cull  not  Mnryliuid  a 
liuid  of  liborty ;  do  not  proiundt  that  hIio  liaii  clioMon 
tltis  country  us  an  nsyluni— that  liorc  alio  Iiuh  erected 
iier  temple,  and  consecrated  her  tsliriiie,  when  here,  also, 
Iicr  unhallowed  enemy  holds  his  hellish  panditmonium 
and  our  rulers  oiler  sacrifico  at  his  polluted  altar. 
The  lily  and  the  bramble  may  grow  hi  sobial  proxi- 
mity, hut  liberty  and  slavery  delight  in  separation. 

•Sir,  let  us  iigure  to  ourselves,  for  a  moment,  one 
of  these  unhappy  victims  more  informed  than  the  rest, 
pleading,  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  the  cause  ofhimself 
andJiisfQiiQ^v.^ullcrers ;  what  would  be  the  language  of 
thii)  orator  of  nature  ?  Thus,  my  imagination  tells  me 
ho  would  address  us. 

**  We  belong,  by  the  policy  of  the  country,  to  our 
n^astcrs;  and  submit  to  our  rigorous  destiny;  we  do 
not  ask  you  to  divest  them  of  their  |)roperty,  because 
we  are  conscious  you  have  not  the  power ;  we  do  not 
entreat  you  to  compel  an  emancipation  of  us  or  our 
posterity,  because  justice  to  your  fellow-citizens  forbidd 
't;  Wo  only  supplicate  you  not  to  arrest  the  gentle 
"I'm  of  humanity,  when  it  maybe  stretched  furtli  in 
our  lH;liii|f {  iH>r  to  wdge  hoHtilities  iigiiiuHt  that  moral 
or  reli<rious  conviction,  which  may  at  any  time  iiieiino 
our  nmsters  to  give  lre<Mlom  to  lis,  or  our  unolletidiii^' 
offspring,  not  to  interpose  legislative  obstacles  to  the 
course  of  voluntary  manumission.    Thus  shall  you 
neiihcr  violate-  the  rights  of  your  people,  nor  endanger 
the  (jttict  of  the  community,  while  you  vindicate  your 
puhlic  councils,  from  the  imputation  of  cruelty  and 
the  stigma  of  causeless,  unprovoked  oppression.     We 
have  never,"  would  he  argue,  "  rebelled  against  our 
masters;  we  have  never  thrown  your  government  into 
a  ferment  by  struggles  to  regain  the  indcjiendence  of 
our  fathers.    We  have  yielded  our  necks  submissive 
to  the  yoke,  and,  without  a  murmur,  acquiesced  in  the 
privation  of  our  native  rights.    We  conjure  you,  then, 
10  the  naine  of  the  common  parent  of  mankind,  re- 
ward us  not,  for  this  long  and  patient  acquiescence,  by 
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nhuUhm  up  the  main  avcnuci  to  our  mNMnfttiom  bjr 
wiilioldmff  frcHii  UH  tito  poor  privilogo  of  benofitting 
by  tlio  kind  indulgoncot  tho  |{ottoroiiii  itiUmtioai  of  iNir 

supcrions.** 

What  could  wo  uuswor  to  aigunijeiiti  fiko  thtee  ? 
Silent  and  peremptory,  wo  might  meet  the  eppiicatioa ; 
but  no  words  could  juisiify  tho  dcfsd. 

in  vain  should  wo  rcsoft  to  apok)^M»  jmunded  oa 
the  fallacious  suggestions  of  aeaatious  aira  timid  poli- 
cy. 1  would  as  soon  believe  the  incoherent  tale  of  a 
schoolboy,  who  shoukl  tell  me  he  liad  been  frrj^itoiied 
by  a  ghost,  as  that  the  grant  of  this  permission  ought  . 
in  any  degree  to  ohurin  us.  Are  we  apprehensive,  tnot 
these  men  will  become  more  dangerous,  by  becoming  . 
free  ?  Are  we  alarmed,  lest,  by  l^ing  admitted  to  tlie 
enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  tlicy  will  1^  inspired  with  a 
.  I  deaaly  enmity  against  the  rights  of  oUicrsr  Strange, 
"  unaccountable  paradox !  How  much  more  rati<mal 
would  it  be,  to  arjgue,  that  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
privileges  of  freemen,  is  he  who  is  robbed  of  them  him- 
self! Ill  him  the  foul  dtunon  of  jealousy  converts  the 
8enH0  of  his  owii  debasement  into  a  rancorous  hatred 
for  iliu  more  uuHpiciouH  fate  of  others ;  while  from 

11  him,  wliotn  you  Imvo  ruisod  from  the  detruding  liilua* 
lion  of  u  slave,  whom  you  have  restored  to  that  rank, 
11  in  the  order  of  the  universe,  which  the  nnilignity  of 
his  fortune  prevented  him  from  attaining  before,  from 
such  a  man,  (unless  his  soul  bo  ten  thousand  times 
blacker  than  his  complexion,)  you  may  reasonably  . 
hope  for  all  the  happy  eficctsof  the  warmest  gratitude  , 
and  love. 

Sir,  let  us  not  limit  our  views  to  the  short  period  of 
a  life  in  being;  let  us  extend  them  along  the  continu- 
ous line  of  endless  generations  yet  to  come,  how  will, 
tlic  millions,  that  now  teem  in  the  womb  of  futurity, 
and  whom  your  present  laws  would  doom  to  the  curse 
of  perpetual  bondage,  feel  the  inspiration  of  gratitude 
to  tliase,  whose  sacred  love  of  liberty  shall  have  open- 
ed the  door  to  their  admission  within  the  pale  of  free- 
dom ?    Dishonorable  to  the  species  is  the  idea,  that 
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they  would  ever  prove  injurious  to  our  interests.  Re- 
leased from  the  shackles  of  slavery,  by  the  justice  of 
government,  and  the  bounty  of  inclividuals,  the  want 
of  fidelity  and  attachment,  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible. 

Sir,  when  we  talk  of  policy,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
reflect,  whether  pride  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
whether  wo  do  not  feci  our  vanity  and  self-con.scqiicnce 
woundod  at  the  idea  of  a  dusty  African,  pnrticipntin^, 
e<iually  with  ourselves,  in  the  rights  of  human  nature, 
and  rising  to  a  level  with  us,  from  the  lowest  point  of 
degradation.    Prejudices  of  this  kind,  sir,  are  often  so 
powerful,  as  to  persuade  us,  that  whatever  counter- 
vails them,  is  the  extremity  of  folly,  and  that  the  pecu- 
liar path  of  wisdom,  is  that  which  leads  to  their  grati- 
fication.   But  it  is  for  us  to  be  superior  to  the  inllucncc 
of  such  ungenerous  motives ;  it  is  for  us  to  reflect, 
tliat  whatever  the  complexion,  however  ignoble  the 
ancestry,  or  uncultivated  the  mind,  one  universal  fa- 
ther gave  being  to  them  and  us ;  and,  with  that  being, 
conferred  the  unalienable  rights  of  the  species.    But  1 
have  heard  it  argued,  that  if  you  permit  a  master  to 
manumit  his  slaves  by  his  lust  will  and  testament,  as 
soon  as  they  discover  he  has  done  so,  they  will  destroy 
him,  to  prevent  a  revocation — never  was  a  weaker  de- 
fence attempted,  to  justify  the  severity  of  persecution; 
never  did  a  bigoted  inquisition  condemn  a  heretic  to 
torture  and  to  death,  upon  grounds  less  adequate  to 
justify  the  horrid  sentence.    Sir,  is  it  not  obvious,  that 
the  argument  applies  e(|ually  against  all  devices  what- 
soever, for  any  person's  benelit  .^    For,  if  an  advan- 
'  tagcous  bequest  is  made,  even  to  a  white  man,  has  he 
not  the  same  temptation,  to  cut  short  the  life  of  his  be- 
nefactor, to  secure  and  accelerate  the  enjoyment  of 
the  benefit  ? 

As  the  universality  of  this  argument  renders  it  com- 
pletely nugatory,  so  is  its  cruelty  palpable,  by  its  being 
more  applicable  to  other  instances,  to  which  it  has 
never  been  applied  at  all,  than  to  the  cane  under  con- ' 
sideration. 
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It  has  boon  a  cii8tom«  sanctioiiod  bf  tbo  atthrenal 
practice  of  civilized  natioin,  to  eeSebrato,  wUh  uiiii* 
vcrsary  solemnities,  tho  return  of  the  daya  iriuch  hape 
been  distinguished  by  events  the  roost  impqctanttD 
the  happiness  of  the  people.    In  coontriea  where  the 
natural  dignity  of  mankuid,  has  been  degraded  bf  the 
weakness  of  bigotry,  or  debased  by  the  miseries  of 
despotism,  this  customairy  celebration  haa  degenerat- 
ed into  a  servile  mockery  of  festivity  upon  the  birth- 
day of  a  sceptered  tyrant,  or  has  dwindled  to  an  un- 
meaning revel,  in  honor  of  some  canonized  fanatic,  of 
whom  nothing  now  remains  but  the  name,  in  the  ca- 
lendar of  antiquated  superstition.    In  those  more  for- 
tunate regions  of  the  earth  where  liberty  has  conde- 
scended to  reside,  the  cheerful  gratitude  of  her  favor- 
I    od  people  has  devoted  to  innocent  gayety  and  useful 
relaxation  from  the  toils  of  virtuous  industry  the  pe- 
riodical revolution  of  those  days  which  have  been  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  the  triumphs  of  freedom. 

Americans!  such  is  the  nature  of  the  institution 
which  again  calls  your  attention  to  celebrate  the  esta- 
blishment of  your  national  independence.  And  surely 
s'mce  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  orb  which  separated 
the  day  from  the  night,  amid  the  unnumbered  events 
which  have  diversified  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
none  has  ever  occurred  more  highly  deserving  of  cele- 
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bration,  by  every  species  of  ceremonial,  that  can  testi- 
fy a  wnso  of  gratitude  to  tlie  Deity,  and  of  happiness, 
derived  from  liis  transcendent  favors. 

It  is  a  wise  and  salutary  institution,  which  forcibly 
recalls  to  tlio  memory  of  freemen,  tlie  principles  upon 
which  they  originally  founded  their  laboring  plan  of 
state.    It  IS  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  liberty  herself; 
a  renewal  of  homage  to  the  sovereign,  who  alone  i^ 
worthy  of  our  veneration;  a  profession  of  political 
fidelity,  expressive  of  our  adherence  to  those  maxims 
of  liberal  submission  and  obedient  freedom,  which  in 
ti/cse  favored  climes,  have  harmonized  the  long  con- 
tcmling  claims  of  liberty  and  law.     By  a  frequent  re- 
currence to  those  sentiments  and  actions  upon  which 
tbc^lory  and  felicity  of  the  nation  rest  supported,  wo 
arc  enabled  to  renew  the  moments  of  bliss  which  we 
arc  not  permitted  to  retain ;  we  secure  a  permanency 
to  the  exaltation  of  what  the  constitution  of  nature 
has  rendered  fleeting,  and  a  perennial  existence  to  en- 
joyments which  the  lot  of  humanity  has  made  tran- 
sitory. 

The  ^  feelings,  manners  and  principles,**  which  led 
to  the  independence  of  our  country ;  such,  my  friends 
and  feliow-citizons,  is  the  theme  of  our  present  com- 
memoration.   The  field  is  extensive;  it  is  fruitful: 
but  the  copious  treasures  of  its  fragrance  have  already 
l>een  gathered  by  the  hands  of  genius ;  and  there  now 
remains  for  the  gleaning  of  mental  indigence,  nought 
but  the  thinly  scattered  sweets  which  have  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  their  industry. 
•      They  were  the  same  feelings,  manners  and  princi- 
ples, which  conducted  our  venerable  forefathers  from 
the  unhallowed  shores  of  oppression  ;  which  inspired 
them  with  the  sublime  purpose  of  converting  the  for- 
ests of  a  wilderness  into  the  favorite  mansion  of  liber- 
ty; of  unfolding  the  gates  of  a  new  world  as  a  refuge 
for  the  victims  of  persecution  in  the  old : — the  feelings 
of  injured  freedom,  the  manners  of  social  equality,  and 
the  principles  of  eternal  justice. 
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Had  the  Bovcreijrns  of  EngUiiHl  puraaod  ttio  policy 
prescribed  b^  their  interesti  nad  they  not  provoked  the 
iiostrlitics  of  their  cokHHBtsiigaiiaK  the  fbeUe  fbrtioM 
of  their  authority,  they  might  perhapt  have  retainedt  to 
this  day,  nn  empire  wlii^  would  oaTO  becabitt  the 
more  durable,  for  resting  only  uttoo  the  fimhdation  of 
iininctnorial  custom  and  national  afiection. 

Incumbered,  however,  with  tlio  oppressrro  gbry  of 
a  succcssftd  war,  which  had  cnridicd  the  pride  oToii* 
tain  with  the  8[K>ils  of  her  own  opulence,  and  rephmish- 
ed  the  arrogance  in  proportion  as  it  had  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  nation;  an  adventurous  ministT)% 
catching  at  every  deitperato  expedient  to  support  tlic 
pondorourt  burtlon  of  I  he  natioiml  dignityt  ana  stimii- 
iatod  by  the  pcrHdioiui  hiHtigations  of  their  dopondoiitii 
in  America,  abandoned  the  profitable  comtnercinl  po* 
licy  of  their  predecessors,  and  superadded  to  tho  In* 
crativc  system  of  monopoly,  whicfi  we  had  always  tolc« 
rated  as  the  price  of  their  protection,  a  sylrtcm  of  in- 
ternal taxation  from  which  they  hoped  to  derive  a  fund 
for  future  corruption,  and  a  supply  for  future  extrava- 
gance. 

The  nation  eagerly  grasped  at  the  proposal.  The 
situation,  the  condition,  the  sentiments  of  the  colonics, 
were  Hubjects  Upon  which  tho  people  of  Hritnin  wcro 
divided  between  ignorance  and  error.  The  endearing 
ties  of  consanguinity,  whicli  had  connected  their  an- 
cestors with  those  of  the  Americans,  had  been  gradu- 
ally loosened  to  the  verge  of  dissolution,  by  the  slow, 
but  ceaseless  hand  of  time.  Instead  of  returning  the. 
sentiments  of  fraternal  aflcction,  which  animated  tho 
Americans,  thev  indulged  their  vanity  with  preposter- 
ous opinions  of  insulting  superiority :  they  considered 
us,  not  as  fellow-subjects,  equally  entitled  with  them- 
selves, to  every  privilege  of  Englishmen,  but  as  wretch- 
ed outcasts,  upon  whom  they  might  safely  load  the 
burden,  while  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  advan- 
tages of  the  national  grandeur.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  nations  tho  most  highly  favored  with  freedom. 
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fiavo  not  ahvavB  been  the  moHt  friendly  to  the  liberty 
of  others.  The  people  of  l>riniiii  expected  to  fool 
none  of  the  oppression,  which  h  parliamentary  tyranny 
mijrlit  impose  upon  the  Americans;  on  the  contrary, 
they  expected  an  aliovintion  of  their  burden,  from  the 
accumulation  of  ours,  and  vainly  hoped,  that  by  the 
Htripes  indicted  upon  us,  their  wounds  would  be  healed. 

The  kintjr — need  it  be  said,  that  he  aidopted  an  the 
oflsprin*^  of  his  own  alfections,  a  plan  so  favorable  to 
the  natural  propensity  of  royalty  towards  arbitrary 
power?  Uependin^r  u|K)ntho  prostittited  valor  of  his 
mercenary  legions,  he  was  deaf  to  the  complaint!*,  he 
was  inexorable  to  the  remonstrance:*  of  violated  free- 
dom. '  Born  and  educated  to  the  usual  prejudices  of 
hereditary  dominion,  and  habitually  accustomod  to 
the  syren  son<r  of  adulation;  he  was  ready  to  believe 
what  the  courtly  tribe,  abotu  his  throne,  did  not  fail  to 
assure  him — that  complaint  was  iioth<n<];  more  than 
the  murmur  of  sedition,  and  remonstrance  the  clamor 
of  rebellion. 

Hut  they  knew  not  the  people  with  whom  thoy  had 
to  conteuik,  A  people,  sagacious  and  enlightened  to 
discern,  cool  and  deliberate  to  discuss,  firm  and  reso- 
lute to  maintain  their  ri<(lits.  From  the  tirst  appear- 
ance of  the  system  of  parliamentary  oppression,  under 
the  form  of  a  si  amp-act,  it  was  met  by  the  detciniin- 
cd  opposition  of  the  whole  American  continent.  The 
annals  of  otlu*r  nations  have  |)ro<hHM*d  histancos  of 
Huccessful  Ktru«r<rK>H  to  bivak  a  yoke  pn^vionsly  im- 
posed; but  the  records  of  history  did  not,  perliapn, 
furnish  an  example  of  a  people  whose  penetration  had 
anticipated  the  operations  of  tyranny,  and  whose  spirit 
had  disdained  to  suller  an  experiment  upon  their  li- 
berties. The  ministerial  |)artizans  had  llattered  them- 
selves with  the  expectation,  that  the  Act  woidd  execute 
itself;  tlmt  before  the  hands  of  freedom  could  b(;  rais- 
ed to  repel  the  usurpation,  they  would  Uv.  loaded  with 
fetters;  that  the  American  Samson  would  be  shorn  of 
his  locks  while  asleep:  and  when  thus  bereaved  of 
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his  strength,  might  bo  mado  thoir  sport  iMth.  tapniic 
ty.    Vain  ilhision!  .  InBtantaiiooiisandCbroefiiljuaA* 
electric  spnrk,  tlw  forvid  Mpirit  of  miatimco  porhulod . 
every  i>art  of  tho  country  i  aiul  nt  tho  nioi9cnt«  irbon 
the  oporntion  of  tho  a^stoin  wiu  hitctkfod  to  comiiieiioe»  . 
it  wiiH  iiulif^nuntly  rcjcctod  by  t]iroo  ihiNioiM  of  monr 
hi«rh.iiiiii(lod  uien«  dcterinincil  to  imcrifico  their  ^xui- 
teiice,  rather  than  rcnigii  tho  Kborty,  from  which  all  itf 
enjoyments  wore  derived. 

It  is  unnece«8ary  to  purguc  the  detail  of  obstumcy 
and  crucity  on  tho  ono  part,  of  porscvornnco  and  fbrtir  .^ 
tnde  on  tho  other,  uiitu  tho  period  wlicn  ovoiy  ch«>rd 
which  had  bound  tho  two  coontrios  togotliOTf  waa  do*  / 
stroyed  by  tho  violence  of  reciprocal  luM^ticf,  and 
tiie  representatives  of  America,  ado[itcd  tho  moamiret 
whicii  was  already  dictatoil  by  tho  wishes  of  tlioL''  con-  ' 
stitucnts;  they  declared  the  United  Colonies  firee,«ovo- 
rcii;u  iuul  indc|>endent  states. 

AinoricunH !  Uii  us  piiueio  for  a  moment  to  eonsiilor 
tho  situation  uf  otir  cotnitry,  at  that  evrntful  day  when  ■ 
our  nutiouul  cxintence  commenced.  In  tho  lull  possos- 
sionand  cnjoymcMit  of  all  tlioso  prerogatives  for  which 
you  then  dared  to  adventure  upon  ^*  all  the  varieties  of 
untricul  being,**  the  calm  and  settled  moderation  of  the 
mind,  is  scarcely  competent  to  conceive  the  tone  of 
heroism,  to  whicli  the  souls  of  freemen  were  exalted  hi 
that  hour  of  perilous  ma;;nanimity.  Seventeen  times 
hns  tlioHun,  in  the  pro<rrosr^  of  his  annual  rcvohitioas, 
(lin\i.M(*(I  his  prolific  radiance  over  the  plains  of  indo- 
pcndciit  America.  Miihons  of  hcart)^,  which  then  pal- 
pitated with  the  rapturous  ^ihw  of  patriotism,  have 
already  hctm  translated  to  hri/i^hter  worlds — to  the 
abodes  of  more  than  mortal  freedom.  Other  millions 
have  arisen  to  receive  from  their  parents  aiul  benefac- 
tors, the  inestimable  recompense  of  their  achievements. 
A  hirjTo  proportion  of  the  audi«»nee,  whose  benevo- 
lence is  at  this  moment  iisteiiiu<^  to  the  speaker  of  the' 
day.  like  him  were  ntthat  period  too  little  advanced 
beyond  tho  threshold  of  lifo  to  partake  of  the  divin<» 
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cntliusiosm  which  inspired  the  American  bosom;  which 
prompted  her  voice  to  proclaim  dcfiunco  to  the  tliim- 
(Icrs  of  Britain;  which  consecrated  the  banners  of  lier 
armies;  and  finally  erected  the  holy  temple  of  Ameri- 
cafi  iilMjrty,  over  the  toinh  of  departed  tyranny.    It  is 
Irotn  tlioHO  who  have  nlrcadv  pasKcd  i\\^  tncridinn  of 
lilc,itis  from  you,  ye  venerable  nsserters  of  the  rights  of 
nuirikind,  that  we  arc  to  be  informed,  what  were  the 
ft'cling.s  which  swayed  within  your  breasts  and  impell- 
c(l  you  to  action,  when,  like  the  striplii>g  of  Israel,  with 
scarce  a  weapon  to  attack  and  without  a  shield  for 
your  defence,  you  met,  and  undismayed,  engaged  with 
the  gigantic  greatness  of  the  British  power.     Untutor- 
ed in  the  disgraceful  science  of  human  butchery: 
<lcstitutc  of  the  fatal  materials  which  the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  combined,  to  sharpen  the  scythe  of  deat  li ;  un- 
supported b)^  the  arm  of  any  friendly  alliance ;  and  un- 
ibrtificd  against  the  powerful  assaults  of  (m  unrelenting 
encuiy,  you  did  not  hesitate  at  that  moment,  when 
your  coasts  were  infested  by  a  formidable  fleet,  when 
your  territories  were  invaded  by  a  numerous  and  vcte- 
nm  army,  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  eternal  separa- 
tion from  Britain,  and  to  throw  the  gauntlet  at  a  pow- 
er, the  terror  of  whose  recent  triumphs  was  almost  co- 
extensive with  the  earth.    The  intereste<l  and  selfish 
j)ropcnsities,  which  in  times  of  prosperous  tranquillity 
have  such  powerful  dominion  over  the  heart,  were  all 
expelled ;  and  in  their  stead,  the  public  virtues,  the 
spirit  of  personal  devotion  to  the  common  cause,  a 
contempt  of  every  danger  in  comparison  with  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  country,  had  assumed  an  unlimited 
control.    The  passion  for  the  public,  had  absorbed  all 
the  rest;  as  the  glorious  luminary  of  lienven  extin- 
guishes in  a  Hood  of  refulgence  the  twinkling  splendor 
of  every  infi^rior  planet.  Those  of  you,  my  count  rynien, 
who  were  actors  in  those  interestuig  scenes,  will  best 
know,  how  feeble,  and  impotent  is  the  language  of  this 
description  to  express  the  impassioned  emotions  of  the 
soul,  with  which  vou  were  then  asitated:  vet  it  were 
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injustice  to  conclude  from  thoiice,  or  firoiD  the  greater 
prcvnicnco  of  pn?atcand  ponKmal  motivosinlllietc  duyu 
of  calm  serenity,  tliatyour80iwimvoclo|i;<nwriitod  from 
.  Ilic  virtuoa  of  tlicir  fathers.  IjOt  it  ratbor  bo  a  mibjoct 
of  pleasing  reflection  to  jou,  thai  the  generous  and 
disinterested  energies,  wJiich'you  wore-  MUinmoncd  to 
display,  are  permitted  by  tli6  liountiful  imlul;{once  of 
Iicavcn  to  remain  latent  in  tlie  bosonu  of  your  chil- 
dren. From  tlic  present  prospprotw  appoarmico  of 
our  public  uOairs,  wo  may  aihnit  a  rutionni  bo|»o  that 
our  country  will  have  no  occasion  to  reauiro  of  us 
those  extraordinary  and  heroic  exertions  wnlcli  it  was 
your  fortune  to  exhibit  But  from  the  common  versa- 
tility  ofall  human  destiny,  should  the  prospect  hereafter 
dii:  ken,  and  the  clouds  of  public  misfortune  thicken  to 
i\  a  tempest ;  should  the  voice  of  our  coimtryVi. calamity 
ever  call  us  to  her  relief,  wc  swear  bv  tlic  precious  nio- 
mory  of  the  sages  who  toiled,  and  of  the  heroes  who  blod 
in  her  defence,  that  wo  will  prove  ourselves  not  umvor* 
thy  the  prize,  which  they  so  dearly  purchased ;  that  wo 
will  act  as  the  faithful  disciples  oithosc  who  so  mag- 
nanimously taught  us  the  instructive  lesson  of  republi- 
can virtue. 

Seven  years  of  inefTcctual  hostility,  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  treasure  Ouitlessly  oxpondcd.  and  uncount- 
ed thousands  of  human  lives  sacrificed  to  no  purpose, 
at  length  taught  the  dreadful  lesson  of  wisdom  to  the 
British  government,  and  compelled  them  to  rcVuKiuish 
\  a  claim  which  they  luid  long  since  been  unable  to  main- 
tain. The  pride  of  Britain,  which  should  have  l>cen 
humbled,  was  only  mortified.  With  sullen  impotence, 
she  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  accunmlatcd  calami- 
ty, and  closed  with  reluctance  an  inglorious  war,  in 
which  she  had  odv.n  been  the  object,  and  rarely  the 
aclorofa  triumph. 

The  various  occurrences  of  our  national  history, 
.since  that  period,  are  within  the  recollection  of  all  my 
hearers.  The  relaxation  and  debility  of  the  political 
body,  which  succeeded  the  violent  e.x(»rtions  it  had 
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mndc  during  tlio  war :  tlic  totnl  incflicncy  of  the  rc- 
c(>:n:nca(lfitory  fcdorfil  system,  wliicli  had  been  formed 
in  tlio  bosom  tif  contention:  the  |ioaceable  and  delibe- 
rate :icl  >ptio:i  of  a  more  ellectnal  national  constitution 
by  the  people  of  die  union,  and  ilie  {)rospcrous  adminis- 
tration of  tliat  ;;;ovor!ifn"nt,  wliicli  has  repaired  the 
sli'ittered  fabric  of  public  confidence,  wiiicb  has 
stro'i^tlioncil  the  salutary  bauds  of  national  union,  and 
restored  the  bloom  and  vi<;or  of  impartial  justice  to 
the  public  coutiteiiauce.  ntford  a  subject  of  pleasini^ 
contemplation  to  tlie  patriotic  miiul.  The  repeated 
unanimity  of  the  nation  has  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
American  councils,  the  heroic  leader,  whose  prudence 
antl  valor  couducte<l  to  victory  the  armies  of  freedom: 
and  the  two  first  oifices  of  this  commonwealth,  still 
exhibit  the  vtrtues  and  employ  the  talents  of  the  vene- 
rable patriots,*  whose  firm  and  disinterested  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  f/iberty,  was  rewarded  by  the  honora- 
ble distinction  of  a  British  proscription.  Americans! 
the  voice  of  grateful  freedout  is  a  stranger  to  the  Ian- 
gua«5C  of  adulation.  While  we  wish  these  illustrious 
.sajjes.tobe  assured  that  the  in(;mory  of  their  services 
is  impressed  upon  all  our  hearts,  in  characters,  indeli- 
ble to  the  latest  period  of  time,  we  trust  that  the  most 
acceptable  tribute  of  respect,  which  cnii  be  olfcred  to 
their  virtues,  is  f<iund  in  the  confidence  of  their  coun- 
trymen. From  the  fervent  admiration  of  future  n/i^es, 
when  the  historians  of  America,  sh:ill  trace  from  their 
examples  the  splendid  pattern  of  public  virtue,  their 
in<*rits  will  receive  a  recompense  of  much  more  pre- 
cious estimation  than  can  be  conferred  by  the  most 
flattering  testimonials  of  contemporaneous  applause, 
'^riie  imifrnitiide  and  importance  of  the  ^reat  event 
which  we  comiufMnorate,  d(!rivesa  vast  iirc(?sKioii  from 
its.inllueiM'c  upon  the  aHiiirs  of  tin;  world,  and  iis  ope- 
nition  upon  the  history  of  nmnkind.     ll  has  already 
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•ccn  obscrvcil  llml  tlic  orinin  of  llii'  i\iiipn('iiii  rcvolit_ 
.ion  beam  a  rlinrnrU-r  ilifliTcM  fivin  llul  oTnijrollHr  * 
civil  coflleHt.  itini  Em!'  ever  nrincn  amnriK  incn,  ll  n> 
not  tlie  convulsive  Mrii^ulo  <^*lD*rnr  to  ihrow  off  dM  ' 
bur(]enoracciiinulDtc(li^roii«inn;  but  lliedelibcmic, 
thouj^encrifcticefl'ort  of  rrecinciklo  repel  ibc  iiwiili- 
oiifln|)|inHicli<Moflyrnmiy.  It  wns  n  cuiilrrt  ioralving 
tlio  cluinentnry  i)riiici|ilGii  uf  goveniineiit— 4i  iiucHtion  ^ 
riglit  between  llic  Movercign  and  llic  Miliject  wliicit,  in 
ita  progtomt,  hail  n  leiidenc;  to  inlrodiico  among  Uie 
civilized  nations  of  Kumpe,  tlin  diiwuiwion  of  n  tonie 
tlic  first  in  iniii>iiilti(Ii),  wlncli  oiii  nitrnct  the  alientioa 
of  initnkiiid.  but  wliich,  for  inniiy  ceiituric*,  die  gloomy 
shades  of  ilcsiMtixin  liad  ovcri<t>rcii<l  tviiii  initiractniblo 
dorkncBfl.  'I  be  French  imtion  cbecrfully  iiU|i(iortcd 
an  alliance  with  the  United  i^talc*.  ojid  a  war  with 
Britain,  during  the  conrse  of  u'liicli  a  tnrgc  body  erf* 
troo[H  and  considerable  tlrcts  were  Mcnt  by  tlic  French 
({avernini'iil,  to  net  in  conjunction  with  tlicir  new  id- 
lica.  The  union,  nliicli  hail  at  fintt  been  formed  by  ilic 
cooleBcencc  o{  a  common  cinnity.  wuh  coon  slrcnglli- 
cned  by  the  bonfU  of  n  frien<tly  inlercoiiriw.  and  iho 
tnihjcclKof  iin  arbitrnn'  prince,  in  lighting  the  battles 
of  trucdon).  MH>n  learnctitochi-rishihediUM*  of  liber- 
ty ilHelf.  I{y  11  nntiiml  nnd  ciisy  iipplicntinii  in  ihem- 
GClvcB of  lli<;  princi|>[i'S  upon  uhicli  the  Ainerii-uiiH  as- 
serted the  justico  of  iliL'ir  wiirliire.  tliey  w<-re  tcl  lo  in- 
([uirc  into  the  nature  of  llii:  ohli^'iilioii  uliich  prescrib- 
ed llieimulinii^sion  lo  iheir  own  i'overri<;n ;  ninl  tvhcn 
they  diHCOVcrrd  ihiit  ihn  run^eiit  of  ttn^  people  ia  the 
only  luQitiuiiLte  sotirce  of  aiiihority.  they  ncceitsarily 
drew  the  conduction,  iliiit  llieir  own  obedience  nnt  no 
more  limn  ihe  com|>iil:'ive  ncqitie^Ti'iicc  of  servitude : 
mid  rhey  iviiii<'d  only  fiir  u  liivoriilih'  opportunity  to  ro- 
I  cour  ilii-  pi.wiwt..ii  iif  Ihiisc  (hj'iyi.Hiii-.  Ill  whii'h 
I'  thny  hiiil  iii'ver  lorll'if'il  tli<' rlulii.  Ki'iiiliui-nii  of  u 
Htniilur  niitnre,  by  a  tiriiihnil  mul  iiiipt'rci'plible  pro- 
gress, secretly  ulidermii led  all  the  louiiiliiliuiiK  oflncir 
govcriimcnt:  and   when  llio  in^cii^iiics  of  (he  kovi'- 
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reign  reduced  liini  to  the  inevitable  expedient  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  benevolence  of  the  people,  the  inngic 
talii^nmn  of  despotism  was  broken,  the  spell  of  pre- 
scriptive tyranny  was  dissolved,  and  the  pompous  pa- 
geant of  tlieir  monarchy,  instantaneously  crumbled  to 
atoms. 

The  subsequent  European  events,  which  have  let 
slip  thedojrsofwar,  to  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  humani- 
ty;  which  Tiave  ])oured  the  torrent  of  destruction  over 
tlie  fairest  harvests  of  European  fertility ;  which  have 
unbound  the  pinions  of  desolation,  and  sent  her  forth 
to  scatter  pusiilence  and  death  among  the  nations ;  the 
scnHbld  smoking  with  the  blood  of  a  fallen  monarch; 
the  corpse-covered  field,  where  agonizing  nature  strug- 
gles with  the  pangs  of  dissolution — permit  me,  my 
]ia))py  countrymen,  to  throw  a  pall  over  objects  like 
these,  which  could  only  spread  a  ^loom  upon  the  face 
of  our  festivity.  Let  us  rather  mdulge  the  pleasing 
and  rational  anticipation  of  the  period,  when  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  shall  partake  of  the  blessings  of 
ccpnil  liberty  and  universal  peace.  Whatever  issue 
may  be  destined  by  the  will  of  heaven,  to  await  the 
termination  of  the;  prtfsent  European  commotions,  the 
system  of  feudal  absurdity  has  received  an  irrecovera- 
ble wound,  and  every  symptom  indicates  its  approach- 
ing dissolution.  The  seeds  of  liberty  are  plentifully 
sown.  However  severe  the  climate,  however  barren 
the  soil  of  the  regions  in  which  they  liave  been  receiv- 
ed, such  is  the  native  exuberance  of  the  plant,  that  it 
must  eventually  flourish  with  luxuriant  profusion.  The 
governments  of  Euronc  nujst  fall;  and  the  only  rc- 
'  niaining  exp<*dient  in  tlieir  power,  is  to  gather  up  their 
garments  and  fall  with  decency.  The  boiuls  of  civil 
subjection  must  be  loosened  by  the  discretion  of  civil 
authority,  or  they  will  be  shivered  by  the  convulsive 
cfibrts  of  shivery  itself.  The  feelings  of  benevolence 
involuntarily  make  themselves  a  party  to  every  cir- 
cumstance that  can  alTcct  the  happiness  of  mankind; 
lliey  nrn  ever  ready  to  realize  the  sanguine  hope,  tliut 
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the  governments  to  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  tlie  pn^nt 
systems,  will  bo  immutoblv  ibmided  iiikki  tlio  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  and  administered  by.  tho  genuine 
maxims  of  moral  subordination  and  political  cciuality. 
We  cherish,  with  a  fondness  which  canm^  lie  cliillcd 
by  the  cold,  unanimated  philosophy  of  scepticism,  the 
delightful  expectation,  that  tho  cancer  of  arbitrary 
power  will  be  radically  extracted  from  tlio  human  con- 
stitution; tliat  the.  sources  of  oppression  will  bo  drain- 
ed ;  that  the  passions,  which  have  hitherto  made  tho 
misery  of  mankind,  wiU  be  disarmed  of  all  their  vio- 
lence, and  give  place  to  tho  soA,  control  of  mild  aiul 
amiable  sentiments,  which  shall  unite  in  social  hai- 
mony  the  innumerable  varieties  of  the  human  race. 
Then  siiall  the  nerveless  arm  of  superstition  no  longer 
interpose  an  impious  barrier  between  tiie  beneficence 
of  heaven  and  the  adoration  of  its  I'otaries;  then 
sliali  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth  be  approxi- 
mated by  the  gentle  attraction  of  a  liberal  intercourse; 
then  hIiuII  the  fair  fabric  of  universal  liberty  rise  upon 
tiic  (lunihio  Ibiindation  ofsociul  ei]iiality,  luul  the  Ion;;;; 
c\p(xte(I  era  of  human  felicity,  which  has  been  an- 
nounced by  prophetic  inspiration,  and  described  in  the 
most  enraptured  language  of  tlie  muses,  shall  com- 
mence its  splendid  progress.  Visions  of  bliss !  with 
every  breath  to  heaven  we  speed  an  ejaculation,  that 
the  time  may  hasten,  when  your  reality  shall  be  no 
longer  the  ground  of  votive  supplication,  but  tho 
theme  of  grateful  acknowledgment ;  when  tho  cho- 
ral gratulations  of  tho  liberated  myriads  of  the  elder 
norld,  in  symphony,  sweeter  than  the  music  of  tho 
spheroid,  siiall  hail  your  country,  Americiuus!  us  tho 
youngctit  (laughter  of  Nature,  and  tho  first-born  nfl- 
t<pring  of  Freedom. 

VOL.  V.  1;^ 
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or    • 
niESlDENT  WASHINGTON, 

TO  Till:   PKOPIX  OP  THE  VNITEO   STATES. 


FrIKXDS    and   FELLOW-CITlZEXJi, 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen,  to  ad- 
minister the  executive  government  of  the  United  States, 
being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actually  arrived, 
when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating 
the  perHon,  who  in  to  be  clothed  with  that  im[>ortant 
trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  con- 
duce to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice, 
that  I  should  now  apprize  you  of  the  resolution  I  have 
formed,  to  decline  being  considered  among  the  num- 
ber of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  bog  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to 
be  assured,  that  thiri  resolution  has  not  bcon  taken, 
without  a  htricC  regard  to  all  the  considftrationH  ap- 
pcrtainuig  to  the  relation  which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen 
10  his  country;  and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of 
service,  which  silence,  in  my  situation,  might  imply,  I 
urn  iullucnced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future 
interest ;  no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness ;  but  am  siipported  by  v^  full  conviction,  that 
the  step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance,  hitherto,  in  the 
ofTicc  to  which  your  snllrages  have  twice  called  mc, 
Jiave  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  appeared 
to  be  your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped,  that  it  would 
have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently  with 
motives,  which  1  was  not  at  libcrtv  to  disregard,  to 
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rotiirn  to  tlmi  retirement  from  wlitcli  I  luul  been  re* 
iuctfintly  drawn.  The  iitrengtli  of  my  iiidinatkm  to-  do 
this,  prcvioqH  to  the  lant  election,  had  oven  led  to  tlio 
preparation  of  an  address,  to  decKtro  it  to  von;  but 
mature  retleclion  on  llio  then  (>er]ilexed  niKi  critical 
posture  of  our  atrairM  with  rorei«rti  mitionts  oiid  tlio 
unanimous  advice  ol*  persons  enthled  to  my  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

1  rejoice,  tliat  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as 
well  as  internal,  no  lonji;er  renders  the  pursuit  of  in- 
clination incompatible  with. the  Bontiraont  of  duty  or 
propriety:  and  am  persuaded,  whatever partiali^'  may 
be  retained  for  my  services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not  disapprove  of  my 
determination  to  retire. 

I'lic  impressions,  witli  which  I  first  undertook  the 
ardunuH  trust,  were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion. 
In  the  dischar^o  of  this  trik^t  1  will  only  say^that  1  liavo 
with  <T()od  intentions  contributed  towards  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  the  government,  the  best 
exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible  judgment  was  capa- 
ble. Not  unconscious,  in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority 
of  my  f|ualifications,  experience,  in  my  own  eyes,  per- 
luipM  still  nu)ro  in  tlin  eyes  of  others,  lias  strengthened 
lh(j  motives  to  didideneij  of  myself;  and  every  day  the 
incr<!<r.sing  weight  of  ytmrs  admonishes  me  more  atid 
more,  that  the  shade  of  retinanent  is  as  necessary  to 
me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Satisfied,  that  if  any  cir- 
cumstances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  services, 
they  were  tem].>orary,  1  have  the  consolation  to  believe, 
that  while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the 
political  scene,  patriotism  docs  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  intended 
to  terminate  the  career  of  my  public  life,  my  feelings 
do  not  permit  mc  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  wliich  i  owe  to  my.bclov- 
ed  country,  for  the  many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon 
me ;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  confidence  with  wliich 
it  has  supported  mc :  and  for  the  opportimities  I  have 
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thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  inviolable  attach- 
mentt  by  scnriccs,  faithful  and  persevering,  though  iu 
uflefutncss  unequal  to  my  zeal  ff  benefits  have  re- 
sulted to  our  country  from  these  services,  let  it  always 
bo  remembered  to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instructive 
example  in  our  annals,  that  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  mislead,  ami<Ist  appearances  sometimes  dubi- 
ous, vicissitudcH  of  fortune  often  discouraging,  in 
.situations  in  which  not  unfreqiiciitly  want  of  success 
has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism,  the  constan- 
cy of  your  support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efTorts, 
and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans  by  which  they  were  ef- 
fected. Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  f  shall 
carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement 
to  unceasing  wishes,  that  heaven  may  continue  to  you 
the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence ;  that  your  union 
and  brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual;  that  the 
tree  constitution,  which  is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may 
be  sacredly  maintained;  that  its  administration,  in 
«^Yery  dopartment,  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and 
virtue :  that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of 
these  states,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be 
made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preservation  and  so 
prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will  acqnire  to  them 
the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  tlie  applause,  the  af- 
Jection,  and  the  adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet 
a  stranger  to  it. 

Ucro,  i>erhn]>s,  I  ought  to  stop.  Ihit  a  solicitude 
for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  hut  with  my  life, 
and  the  apprehension  of  danger,  natural  to  tliat  solici- 
tude, urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, to  oflcr 
to  your  solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to 
your  frequent  review,  some  sentiments,  which  arc  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  of  uo  inconsiderable  obser- 
vation, and  which  appear  to  me  all-important  to  the 
permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will 
be  offered  to  yon  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can 
only  src  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a  pixrU 
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ing  frjond,  who  can  poinUy  have  ao  fwaoBal  iMCm 
to  biofl  his  couBseL  Nor  csan  I  fbrgotf  aa  aamioioiBr* 
agemcnt  to  it,  your  indulgoiit  rocoplion  of  nf  aonti* 
rociits  on  a  former  and  not  iliauniilar  occaakm.  - 

Interwoven  aa  ia  the  krre  of  liberty  with  oreiy  liga^ 
mcnt  of  your  hearta,  no  rocoDunendatioa  of  iHiiie  b 
necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment 

Tito  unity  of  govemmontt  which  constitiitea  yon  one 
people,  18  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  ia  jiiatly  aot  <br  H 
18  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  year  real  indopondence^ 
tiie  8upi)ort  of  your  tranqaillity  at  homot  your  peace 
abroad,  of  your  aafetv,  of  your  proancrityi  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  niglily  prize.  But  aa  it  ia  easy  to 
foresee,  that,  from  diifcrent  cauaea  and  firom  diflTerent 
quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artificea  em- 
ployed, to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of 
this  truth;  as  this  is  the  point  in  vour  political  for- 
tress, against  which  tlio  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively, 
(thou<;h  often  covertly  and  insidiously,)  directed,  it  la 
of  infinite  moment,  that  you  should  properly  estimate 
the  immense  value  of  your  nt^tional  union,  to  your  col* 
Icctive  and  individual  happiness;  tliat  you  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual  and  immoveable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and 
speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety 
and  prosperity,  watching  for  its  preservation  witn 
jealous  anxiety ;  discountenancing  whatever  may  sug- 
gest even  a  suBoicion,  that  it  can  in  any  event  be  aban- 
doned ;  mid  iiidignnnlly  frowning  u|K)h  the  first  dawn- 
ing of  every  attempt  to  alieuato  any  portion  of  our 
country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy 
and  interest.  Citizens,  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common 
country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your 
affections.  The  name  of  American,  which  belongs  to 
you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the 
iiist  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation  de^ 
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rived  from  local  discriminations.  With  slight  shades 
of  diflcrcncc,  you  have  tho  same  religion,  manners, 
liahits  and  political  principles.  You  have,  in  a  com* 
mou  cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together;  the  inde- 
pendence and  libcrtyjou  posseas,  are  the  work  ofjoint 
councils  and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers,  sullcr* 
ings  and  successes. 

Hut  these  considerations,  however  powerfullv  they 
address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly  out- 
weighed by  those  which  apply  more  immediately  to 
yoiur  interest.  Jf  ere  every  portion  of  our  country  finds 
tho  most  commanding  motives  for  carefully  guarding 
and  preserving  tho  union  of  tho  whole. 

Tlio  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intorcourse  with  tho 
.South,  protected  by  tho  emml  laws  of  a  common  gov- 
ernment, finds  in  the  proiluctions  of  the  latter,  great 
additional  resources  of  maritime  and  comiiiereial  en- 
ferprixe,  and  precious  materials  of  inaniifiicttiring  in- 
dustry. The  South  in  the  same  intercourse,  boiielitiiig 
l»y  the  agency  of  the  North,  sros  its  iigrirultnre  grow 
and  its  coiiiinerco  expand,  'ruriiing  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seaniim  of  the  North,  it  tinds  its  par- 
ticular navi«{ation  invigorated;  and  while  it  contri- 
butes, in  diilerent  ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it  looks  for- 
ward to  the  prot45ction  of  a  maritime  strength,  to  which 
itself  is  unecpiolly  adapted.  The  Kast.  in  like  inter- 
course with  the  West,  already  funis,  and  in  the  progres- 
sive improvement  of  interior  communications,  by  land 
and  water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable  vent  for 
the  commodities  which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or  manu- 
factures at  home.  The  West  derives  from  the  East  sup- 
plies re<iuisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort ;  and  what  is, 
perhaps,  of  still  greater  consequence,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity, owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indispotirtable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight,  intluence  and 
the  future  maritime  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  community  of  in- 
terest as  one  nation.    Any  other  tenure,  by  which  the 
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West  can  liold  this  cssonlinl  ad cmitagc,  whether  dcriv- 
(iil  Trom  its  own  gbpiuBlc  strcnslli,  or  from  on  apostntc 
tiiiil  unnatural  coiinoxioii  wjlli  any  fiircign  i)o\vcr,must 
bo  iiitriiiaicnDy  ptqcariotis. 

While,  then,  mrery  put  at  our  coutUry  thus  Tcols  on 
immciliaio  and  mrtictiUtr  intorMt  in  waou,  aB  tho 
portiGK  coinbinod  uihnot  bil  to  find,  in  tb«  omod  BUM 
of  mcana  and  cITotta,  grotUn  stRiwth;  grottOr  to-' 
ifourcc,  pro[K)rUonQbly  ^ntcr  MWariu  riun  QitcnuU 
danj^cr,  n  less  Trequcnt  iiilomintiwi  of  tlioir  pcwo  Iijr ' 
foreign  natioiu;  and  wliat  u  orincatintabh)  mno.  tkoy 
must  derive  from  union  an  exemption  from  thOM  bnifa  ■ . 
ami  wars  Ifotwccn  UicmmWcii,  wliich  m>  lVc<|ttoMljr  at 
nict  ncl»hburing  countriot,  not  liod  lOftcthorbytln 
sniiio  f(ovurnmant,  which  tlnir  own  rlvdahipi  mlom 
wonid  bu  RufTicicnt  to  nroduco,  hut  wbieli  oppouto 
rnrtiKti  alliiiiiccH.  ntiaclinicntti  niKl  intrifpics.  Would 
fltiniiiliite  and  cmhiltnr,  llciivc,  likewiKo,  thoy  will 
avoid  llin  nuccsKilv  of  those  ovcr^^ruwn  niililnry  cfc- 
iDbtixlinidiKi,  which,  I'lidcr  uny  foriit  of  Koveniincnl, 
urn  iii:iiis|iii:ii)iiH  to  lilHirlv, nnd  whitli  itru  to  lui  rcjjard- 
cA  ns  iiurticiitarly  huKiilu  1o  ru|iublicaii  liberty.  In 
tlii>i  ticiiMi  it  iH,iliiitynnrii!iioii  ought  to  bo  coneidured 
OH  u  niuiti  pro|>  of  war  liberty,  and  that  the  lovo«f 
the  one  ought  to  cndctir  to  you  the  preijcrvatiofl  of  tho 
other. 

'I'hcsc  conxidi orations  s|>c.ik  n  pcrduasivii  lan^o)^ 
to  every  rellcetJiii;  and  virtuous  itiind,  and  exhibit  tho 
conlinuunco  of  llic  union  an  u  primary  object  of  pnrri- 
otic  dcKire.  Is  tlicro  a  doubt,  wliciher  a  common  gov- 
ernment i:an  cmlirnee  ho  lar;;c  aHphcro?  Let  ex|ic- 
riciitoe  solve  iu  To  lii-f^ii  to  nierc  Kpnciilatioii,  in  such 
a  eiisL,  Aerc  crimi:ia).  Wo  arc  amliori/cd  to  Iio|h!, 
that  a  proper  or^aiiixatiAn  (iflhc  tvhule,  with  the  Aux- 
iliary n^rcncy  of  tldvotumeiitH  liir  ihti  re)>poctiv<.>  sulxli- 
vixioUH,  Will  ullor'l  ii  Immiv  'u^fuc  In  (lie  uxiieriment. 
Tin  well  worlh  «  niiran<l  tiitl  cxpt^riinent.  With  such 
jiowcrlul  and  obvious  motives  lo  union,  afluciing  nil 
parts  of  our  country,  while  experience  shall  not  bftvo 
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demonstrated  its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those,  who,  in  any 
quarter,  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its  bands. 

Jn  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our 
union,  it  occurs,  as  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  that 
any  ground  should  have  been  furnished  for  characteriz- 
ing parties  by  geographical  discriminations — Northern 
and  Southern — Atlantic  and  Westorn :  whoitco  design- 
ing  men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief,  that  there  is 
a  real  dilference  of  local  interests  and  views.    One  of 
the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influence,  within 
particular  districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and 
aims  of  other  districts.    You  cannot  shield  yourselves 
too  much  against  the  jealousies  and  heart-burnings 
which  spring  from  these  misrepresentations :  they  tend 
to  render  alien  to  each  other,  those  who  ought  to  be 
bound  together  by  fraternal  affection.    The  inhabi- 
tants of  our  western  country  have  lately  had  a  useful 
lesson  on  this  head :  they  have  seen,  in  the  negocia- 
tion,  by  the  executive,  and  in  the  unanimous  ratifica* 
tion,by  the  senate,  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the 
universal  satisfaction  of  that  event,  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  unfounded  wore 
the  suspicions,  propagated  amofig  them,  of  a  policy  in 
the  general  government,  and  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to  the  Mississip- 
pi :  they  have  hcen  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that  with  Spain, 
which  secure  to  them  every  thing  tliey  could  de- 
sire, in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations,  towards  con- 
firming their  prosperity.    Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom 
to  rely,  for  the  preservation  of  these  advantages,  on 
the  union  hy  which  they  were  procured  ?    Will  tlioy 
not  henceforth  he  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  there 
are,  who  would  sever  them  Irom  their  brethren,  and 
connect  them  with  aliens  ? 

To  the  efhcacy  and  permanency  of  your  union,  a 
;vovernment  for  the  whole  is  indispensable.  No  alli- 
nnces,  however  strict,  between  the  parts,  ^•an  be  an 
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adequate  sobstitotc;  they  nrait  inentaMr  ejqMrieaee 
the  infractions  and  interruptions,  which  aflaHiances,  in 
aJl  times,  have  experienced.  Scaisibla  of  this  momen- 
tous truth,  you  have  improved  upon  yoor  first  essays 
by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  of  govemnHmt,  bet- 
ter calculated  than  your  former,  for  an  intimate  unjbn, 
and  for  the  efficacious  management  of  your  commmi 
concerns.  Tills  government,  the  olfrtpring  of  ourown 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawcd,  adopted  upon  full 
investigation  and  mature  deliberation,  completely  free 
in  its  principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  powers,  unit- 
ing security  witii  energy,  and  containing  within  itself 
a  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim 
to  your  confidence  and  your  support  Respect  for  its 
authority,  compliance  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  ui 
its  measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true,  liberty.  The  basis  d  our  political 
systems  is,  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  • 
their  constitutions  of  government  But  the  constitu- 
tion, which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed  by  an  ex* 
plicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacred- 
ly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power 
and  the  right  or  the  people  to  establish  a  government, 
presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  government 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all 
combinations  and  associations,  under  whatever  plau- 
sible cimructcr,  with  the  real  dcni^^ii  to  direct,  control, 
counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  action 
of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive  of  this 
fundamental  principle,  and  of^  fatal  tendency.  They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and 
extraordinary  force,  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegat- 
ed will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a  party,  of\en  a  small, 
hut  artful  and  entcrprizing  minority  of  the  community; 
and  according  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different 
parties,  to  make  the  public  administration  the  mirror 
of  the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of  fac- 
tion, rather  than  thn  organ  of  consistent  and  wliolc- 
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Moino  plaut},(Jigostcd  by  common  councils,  and  modified 
by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the  above 
description  ma^  now  and  tlien  answer  popular  ends, 
they  arc  likely,  m  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to  be* 
come  potent  engines,  by  which  cunning,  ambitious 
and  unprincipled  men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the 
power  of  the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the 
reins  of  government ;  destroying  uflcrwards  the  very 
engines  which  have  lifled  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  government,  and 
the  pernmncncy  of  your  present  hnppy  state,  it  is  re- 
quisite, not  only  that  you  speedily  discountenance  irre* 
gular  oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but 
also  that  you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  iimovation 
upon  its  principles,  however  specious  the  pretexts. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  alterations  which  will  impair  the 
energy  of  the  system ;  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  bo  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the  changes  to 
which  you  may  be  invited,  remember  that  time  and  ha- 
bit arc  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character 
of  governments,  as  of  other  human  institutions ;  that 
experience  is  the  surest  standard,  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of  a  country ; 
that  facility  in  changes,  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hy- 
potliesis  and  opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change, 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion. 
And  remember,  especially,  that  for  the  efhcient  man- 
agement of  your  common  interests,  in  a  country  so  ex- 
tensive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much  vigor  as  is 
consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty,  is  indis- 
pensable. Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  govern- 
ment, with  powers  properly  distributed  and  adjusted. 
its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a 
name,  where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to  withstand 
the  cnterprizes  of  faction ;  to  confine  each  member  of 
the  society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws, 
and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 
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1   linvo   nlrcaily  iiittmnlcd   1o  you  tlic  Unngor  of 

iinrlLCs  in  ihc  Eintc,  with  particulnr  reference  to  the 
bunding  of  them  on  gcograpliicnl  discriminations. 
Let  inc  now  take  t  more  CDniprc)ieuaivcvicw,an<I  warn 
yon,  in  tlio  most  solemn  manner.  ogainEt  llio  baneful 
oiroctB  of  the  spirit  of  party,  ^ncrally. 

Tills  Bpiri%  unfortun.atcly,  ia  iuKcptimlilo  from  onr 
nature,  liaviiig  ita  root  in  the  stron(;c3[  passions  of 
tjie  hnninn  mind.  It  cxistn  under  diflbrcnt  slmpcs,  in 
all  governments,  more  or  less  stidctl,  controlled,  or  ro- 
iiressciL  Rut  in  tliofic  of  the  jiomilar  form,  it  is  seen 
ni  its  gruulCKt  rnnknes.'i,  ond  i.t  truly  tlicir  worst 
enemy. 

Tho  nllcrnnle  dominnlion  of  one  Oiction  over  nn- 
,  other,  shnrpencd  liy  the  spirit  of  revenge,  natural  to 
parly  dissension,  which,  in  iliffercnt  ngca  and  coun- 
Irii3».haB  pcrpctrnted  ihc  mo5t  horrid  enormities,  is 
ilBcir  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this  lenila,  at  len^li, 
to  a  more  roninil  and  pommiiunt  despotism.  Tlio 
disorders  and  miseries,  which  result,  gradually  incline 
tho  minds  of  tncn  to  seek  secnrily  ntnl  rejioso  in  the 
itlisolute  power  &r an  individual;  nud  vooncr  or  later, 
llic  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  iihic  or  more 
Ifirlunalo  than  his  competitors,  turna  this  disposition 
to  the  purposes  of  Ids  own  elevation  on  the  ruina  of 
jiuhlic  liberty. 

^Vitllout  looking  forwaril  to  an  extremity  of  this 
kind,  (which,  ncvurthelcss,  ouglit  not  to  bo  out  of 
<ight,)  tho  common  anil  continual  miHclucf:)  of  the 
spirit  of  party,  are '  sulhcicnt  to  make  it  the  inter- 
est and  duty  of  a  wi^c  projde,  to  disconriigc  nnd  rc- 
Hlrnin  it. 

U  acrvoa  always  to  distrnct  the  publie  councils,  and 
onfitebic  the  public  ndminislrulioii.  It  a^rjiutcs  tho 
comirmnity  with  ill-founded  jealousies  and  false  alarms; 
fcinilles  the  animosity  of  one  part  ngainst  another;  fo- 
ments, occasionally,  riot  and  insurrcctioa.  It  opens 
ihc  door  to  foreign  iniluetice  and  corruption,  which 
fiud  a  facilitated  access    to  the  government  itself 
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through  the  chanaels  of  party  passions.  Thus  the 
policy  and  the  will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion,  that  parties,  in  free  countries, 
are  useful  checks  upon  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This,  within  certain  limits,  is  probably  true ;  and,  m 
governments  of  a  monarchical  cast,  patriotism  may 
look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the  spirit 
of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popular  character,  in 
governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  en- 
couraged. From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain 
there  will  always  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for  every 
salutary  purpose.  And  there  being  constant  danger  of 
excess,  the  effort  ought  to  lie,  bj^  force  of  public  opin- 
ion, to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be 
<iuenclied,  it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent 
its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  of  warming,  it 
should  consume. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thuiking, 
in  a  free  country,  should  inspire  caution  in  those  en- 
trusted with  its  administration,  to  confuie  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoid- 
ing, in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department, 
to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  de- 
partments in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form 
of  govcnmient,  a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of 
that  love  of  power,  and  pronencss  to  abuse  it,  which 
predominates  in  the  human  heart,  issufRcient  to  satis- 
fy us  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  1'he  necessity  of 
reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  ofm)litical  power,  by 
dividing  and  distributing  it  into  dilh^tait  d(;p<)Hitarios, 
and  constituting  esich  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal 
against  invasion  by  the  others,  has  been  evinced  by 
experiments  ancient  and  modern:  some  of  them  in 
cur  country,  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  jircservo 
them,  must  be  as  necessary,  as  to  institute  them.  If, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modi- 
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iication  of  tiie  constitutioiiai  powers,  be*  io  any  jjMurtiea* 
lar,  wrong,  let  it  bo  corrected  hj  an  amendment  in  the 
way  whicli  the  constitution  designates.  But  lot  there* 
be  no  change  by  usurpation;  foe  tliough  this,  in  one 
instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  cus- 
tomary weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  dc* 
8troycd.  The  precedent  must  always  greatly  over* 
balance,  in  permanent  evilt  any  partial  or  transient 
benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 
f  or  all  the  dispositions  and  habits,  which  lead  to  poli« 
tical  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indbpensa- 
bio  supports.  In  vain  would  that  roan  claim  tne  tri- 
bute of  patriotism,  who  should  hibor  to  subvert  these 
great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  propMi  of 
the  destinies  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician, 
equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  res()ect  and  to 
cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  truce  all  tlieir  con- 
nexions witli  private  and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply 
be  asked,  where  is  the  security  for  property,  for  repu- 
tation, for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert 
the  oatlis,  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in 
courts  of  justice  ?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge 
the  supposition,  that  morality  can  be  maintained  with- 
out religion.  >Vliatevcr.  may  be  conceded  to  the  influ- 
ence of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture ;  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect, 
that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  rcli- 
<^ious  principles. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a 
necessary  spring  of  fyopular  government.  The  rule, 
indeed,  extends  with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who,  that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it, 
can  look  with  iiuliirereuco  upon  attempts  to  nliake  tlio 
foundation  of  the  fabric  ? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
institutions  for  the  general  diflusion  of  knowledge.  In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force 
to  public  opinion,  it  is  es.sential  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened. 
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As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security, 
•cherish  public  credit  One  method  of  preserving  it  is 
to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible ;  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cuhivating  peace,  but  remembering  also 
that  timely  disbursements  to  prepare  for  danger,  fre- 
quently prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to  repel 
it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not 
only  by  shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous 
exertions  in  time  of  peace  to  discharge  the  debts  which 
unavoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  ungener* 
ously  throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden  which  wo 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution  of  these  max- 
ims belongs  to  your  representatives,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  public  opinion  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  tiic  performance  of  their  duty,  it  is  essential 
that  you  should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that  towards 
the  [)aymcnt  of  debts  there  must  be  reveiuie;  that  to 
have  revenue  tiu.To  munt  be  taxes ;  that  no  taxes  can 
he  devised  which  nro  not  more  or  lens  inconvenient 
and  unpleasant ;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment,  in- 
separable from  the  selection  of  the  proper  objects, 
(which  is  always  the  choice  of  difTiculties,)  ought  to  be 
SI  decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit 
of  acfiuiescence  in  the  Uicasures  for  obtaining  reve- 
nue which  the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations ; 
cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all :  religion  and 
inorahty  enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it  ?  It  will  be  worthy  of 
a  free,  enlightened  and«  at  no  distant  period,  a  great 
nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  i>eople  always  guided  by  an  exalted 
justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the 
course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would 
richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages  which  might  be 
lost  by.  a  steady  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  lie,  that 
|'rovi(ience  has  not  connected  tlio  permunent  felicity 
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of  a  nation  with  its  Yirtue  ?  Tho  experimont«  at  least, 
is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  wliich  ennobles 
human  nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its 
vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  pfaui,  nothing  is  more  es- 
sential than  that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies 
against  particular  nations,  and  passionate  attachments 
for  others,  should  be  excluded;  and  that  in  place  of 
thcni,  just  and  amicable  feelinss  towards  all  should  be 
cultivated.    Tho  nation,  which  indulges  towards  an- 
other an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is 
in  some  degree  a  slave,     ft  is  a  slave  to  its   ani-  . 
mosity  or  to  its  aflcctiou,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest.    Antipathy 
in  one  nation  against  anotlicr,  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight 
causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  bo  haughty  and  intracta- 
ble, when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur. 

Ilciice  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed  and 
bloody  contests.  The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and 
resentment,  sometimes  impels  to  war  the  government, 
contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of  policy.  The  gov- 
ernment sometimes  participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity, and  adopts  through  passion  what  reason  would 
reject ;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the 
nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility  instigated  by 
pride,  ambition  and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  mo- 
tives. The  peace  often,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  the 
liberty  of  nations  has  been  the  victim. 

So,  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation 
for  another,  produces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy 
for  the  favorite  nation  facilitatmg  the  illusion  of  an 
imaginary  common  interest  in  cases  where  no  real  com- 
mon interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities 
of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in 
the  (|uarrcls  mid  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate 
indiiconicnt  or  jiistificution.  It  Icndn  uIho  to  coiicos- 
HifMH  to  tho  fuvorite  nation  of  privileges  de>iic(l  to 
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Others,  which  is  npt  doubly  to  injuro  tho  nation  making 
the  conccMsions;  by  unneccsi^arily  parting  with  what 
ought  to  have  boon  rotnincd ;  and  by  cxcitmc  jealousy, 
ill  will  and  a^dinpoMition  to  rctaliuto,  in  tiio  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld ;  and  it  gives 
to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens,  (who  de- 
vote  themselves  to  the  favorite  nation,)  facility  to  be- 
tray, or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  with- 
out odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity ;  gilding, 
with  the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation, 
a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,  or  lauda- 
hle  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence,  in  innumerable 
ways,  such  attachments  are  particularly  alarming  to 
tho  truly  enlightened  and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  ufl'ord  to  tamper  with  do- 
mestic factions ;  to  practise  the  arts  of  seduction ;  to 
mislead  public  opinion;  to  influence  or  nwe  the  pub- 
he  councils !  Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or  weak, 
towards  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former 
to  be  the  satellite  of  tho  latter. 

AguiuHt  tlio  iuHidiouH  witrn  of  fr>reign  influence,  (f 
conjiiro  you  to  bnliovo  nio,  ft.'ltow-citi/.enH,)  the  joaloiiHy 
of  a  free  p(M)[)le  ought  to  be  cotiHtanlly  awake ;  since 
history  and  experience  prove,  that  forojgn  influence  is 
one  01  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  government. 
Hut  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial; 
else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence 
to  be  avoidetl,  instead  of  a  defence  against  it.     Kxces- 
sive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dis- 
like of  another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate,  to 
see  danger  only  on  one  side;  and  serve  to  veil  and 
even  second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.     Real 
patriots,  wli^  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite, 
are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious ;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of 
the  peo|)|e,  to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  for- 
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cif^n  nations  ih,  in  oxtondtng  our  commoreial  rolatioiis, 
to  liavo  with  tlicin  aa  little  political  connexion  as  pos* 
Hiblo.  So  fur  as  wo  Imvo  already  formed  ongagc- 
niontM«  lot  tlioui  be  fulfillotl  with  p<srfoct  good  liutb. 
Ii(!rc  lot  us  stop. 

Kuropc  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  lu 
have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation,  licnco  she  most 
bo  ensragcd  in  frequent  controversi^  the  causes  of 
which  arc  esscntiully  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence, 
therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us.  to  implicate  our- 
selves, b^  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of 
her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  conlbhiations  and  coUisiona 
of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  dctachcu  and  distant  situation  invites  and  cna* 
bles  us  to  pursue  a  dinbrent  course.  If  wo  remain 
one  people,  under  an  eflTicicnt  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off,  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from 
external  nnnoyauce ;  when  we  may  take  such  an  at- 
titude as  will  cause  the  iictilrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected ;  when  bel- 
ligerent nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  inakiug  ac- 
quisitions upon  us,  will  not  lifrlitly  hazard  the  giving 
MS  provocation;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war, 
UH  our  iiiti)r(}Ht,  ^uidiMl  l)yjii.Htir.(M<iliallc(>uiiM<:l. 

Why  fon!K()  tim  iHlvantii^cm  of  mo  pticutiar  a  nitua* 
titmp  Why  quit  our  own,  to  Htand  ujiou  for(;i^n 
ground  ?  ^Vliy,  by  in! ijrwcavinj^  our  destiny  with  that 
of  any  part  of  Kuroj)c,  entangle  our  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  toils  of  Ktiropcan  ambition,  rivalshtp,  in- 
terest, humor,  or  caprice  ? 

'Tis  our  true  policy  lo  steer  clear  of  permanent  alli- 
ances with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world ;  so  far,  I 
mcaiivas  we  arc  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  lot  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to 
existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  ap- 
plicable to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
IS  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let 
those  engagements  be  observed  m  their  genuine  sense. 
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But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnccossar)',  and  would  ^o 
unwise,  to  extend  tlieni. 

Taking  core  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by.  suitable 
establishments,  in  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we 
may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordina- 
ry emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations, 
arc  recommended  by  policy,  humanity  and  interest 
But  even  our  commercial  policy  Khould  liokl  an  equal 
and  im|mrtial  hand ;  neither  seeking  nor  granting  ex- 
clusive fiivors  or  preferences;  consulting  the  natural 
course  of  things;  diHusing  and  diversifymg,  by  gentle 
means,  the  streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing; 
establishing,  with  powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to 
give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our 
merchants,  and  to  enable  the  government  to  support 
them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that 
present  circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit, 
but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be,  from  time  to  time, 
abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  and  circumstances 
shall  dictate ;  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it  is 
folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favors  from 
another ;  that  it  must  pay,  with  a  portion  of  its  inde- 
pendence, for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that 
character ;  that,  by  such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself 
in  the  condition  of  having  given  equivalents  for  nomi- 
nal  favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with  ingrati- 
tude for  not  giving  more.  There  can  be  no  greater 
error  than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from 
nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion,  which  experience 
must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels 
of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  1  dare  not  hope  they 
will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  1  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the 
passions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  running  the 
course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions! Rut,  if  I  may  even  (latter  myself,  that  they 
may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  komc  oc- 
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casional  good;  that  thejr  maf  now  and  tlien  recur  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  [mrt^  spirit;  to  warn  against  the 
mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigues;  to  guard  against  the 
impostures  of  pretended  patnotbm;  this  hope  will  be 
a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  wel&re« 
by  which  they  have  been  dictatedr 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I 
have  been  guided  by  the  principles  which  have  been 
delineated,  the  pubhc  records  and  other  evidences  oT 
my  conduct  muttt  witncHH  to  you  and  to  the  world* 
'J'o  my»clf,  the  uHHuriuice  of  my  ownconnciencois, 
that  i  liave,  at  least,  believed  myself  to  bo  guided  by 
them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my 
proclamation  of  the  22d  of  April,  1793|  is  the  index  to 
my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  ttiat  of  your  representatives  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually  gov- 
erned mc,  uninfluenced  by  any.  attempts  to  deter  or  di- 
vert me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  tlie  aid  of  the 
best  lights  I  could  obtain,  1  was  welt  satisfied,  that 
our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and  inter- 
est to  take,  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I  de- 
termined, as  far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain 
it  with  moderation,  perseverance  and  firmness. 

The  considerations,  which  respect  the  right  to  hold 
this  conduct,  it  is  not  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  to 
detail.  I  will  only  observe,  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding^ of  the  nmtter,  tliatri^ht,  ho  far  from  being 
denied  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  lias  been  vir- 
tunlly  admitted  by  all. 

The-  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  in- 
ferrcd,  without  any  thin^  more,  from  the  obligation 
which  justice  and  liunminty  impoif^e  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that  con- 
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«luct,  will  best  foe  referred  to  your  own  reflection  and 
experience.  With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has 
been,  to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country  to  settle 
and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to  progress, 
without  interruption,  to  that  degree  of  strength  and 
consistency,  whicli  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly 
speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though,  in  reviewing  the  incid(;iits  of  my  adminis- 
tration, I  am  unconscious  of  intentional  crror^  I  am, 
nevertheless,  too  sensible  of  my  defects,  not  to  tliink  it 
probable,  that  1  may  have  committed  many  errors. 
VV^hatcvcr  they  may  be,  I  fervently  beseech  tiie  Al- 
mighty to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they 
may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope,  that 
my  country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  indul- 
gence ;  and  that,  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life  dcdi- 
cate<l  to  its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  fatilts  of 
incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as 
myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love  towards  it,  which  is 
so  natural  to  a  man,  who  views  in  it  the  native  .soil  of 
himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several  generations,  I 
anticipate,  with  pleasing  ex)>e(!tation,  that  retreat,  in 
which  1  promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,. the 
sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the  inidst  of  my  fel- 
low-citizens, the  benign  influence  of  good  laws  under 
a  free  governmcnt-s-the  ever  favorite  object  of  my 
heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  1  trust,  of  our  mutual 
cares,  labors  and  dangers. 
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EULOGY  ON  WASfflNGTON, 

PELIVBRED  AT  THB  REqVBIT  OP  CONOMBMt 
BY  HENRY  LBE, 

NCNIBll  or  COKOtSft  ftUM  TIMWIA* 


In  obcdionco  to  your  wHI,  I  riso  yoiir  humblo  organ^ 
>vitli  tho  liopo  of  executing  apnrt  of  Uio  system  of  pub*  . 
]ic  mourning  wbicli  yoU  huvo  been  pleased  to  adopt, 
commemorative  of  the  death  of  tlio  most  iilustrioua 
and  most  beloved  pert^onagc  this  country  has  ever 
produced ;  and  which,  while  it  transhiits  to  posterity 
your  sense  of  the  awful  event,  faintly  represents  your 
knowledge  of  the  consummate  excellence  you  so  cor* 
dially  honor. 

Desperate,  indeed,  ia  any  attempt  on  earth  to  meet 
correspondent ly  this  dis|)cnsatk>n  of  heaven;  for, 
while  with  pious  resignation  we  submit  to  the  will  of 
an  all-gracious  Providence,  we  can  never  cease  la- 
menting, in  our  finite  view  of  omnipotent  wisdom,  the 
heart-rending  privation  for  which  our  nation  weeps. 
When  the  civiiixed  world  shakes  to  its  centre;  when 
every  moment  gives  birth  to  strange  and  momentous 
changes ;  when  our  peaceful  quarter  of  the  globe,  ex- 
empt as  it  happily  has  been  from  any  share  in  tho 
slaughter  of  the  human  race,  may  yet  be  compelled  to 
abandon  her  pacific  policy,  and  to  risk  the  doleful 
casualties  of  war:  what  hmit  is  there  to  the  extent 
of  our  loss?  None  within  the  reach  of  my  words  to. 
•'xnross ;  none  which  your  feelings  will  not  disavow. 

riic  foujuU'rnrour  ti'dorsilo  rv[nil)lic — our  bulwark 
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in  wnr«  our  guide  in  peaco,  is  no  more !  Oh  that  thifi 
wcro  but  quostiouttblo !  Hope,  tho  comforter  of  the 
wretched,  would  pour  into  our  agonizing  hearts  its 
balmy  dew.  But,  alas !  there  is  no  hope  for  us ;  our 
AVasiiington  is  removed  forever!  Possessing  the 
stoutest  frame,  and  purest  mind,  he  Iiad  passed  nearly 
to  liis  sixty-eiglith  year,  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  health, 
when,  habituated  by  his  care  of  us  to  neglect  himself, 
a  slight  cold,  disregarded,  became  inconvenient  on 
Friday,  oppressive  on  Saturday,  and,  defying  every 
medical  interposition,  before  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
put  an  end  to  the  best  of  men.  An  end  did  I  say  ? — 
his  fame  survives!  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  the 
cartli,  and  by  the  exteiit  of  the  human  mind,  i  f  c  survives 
in  our  hearts,  in  the  growing  knowledge  of  our  chil- 
dren, in  the  affection  of  the  good  throughout  the 
world ;  and  when  our  monuments  shall  be  done  away; 
when  nations  now  existing  shall  be  no  more ;  when 
even  our  young  and  far-si>reading  empire  shall  hnvo 
perished,  still  will  our  Washington's  glory  unfaded 
shine,  and  die  not,  until  love  of  virtue  cease  on  earth, 
or  earth  itself  sinks  into  chaos. 

How,  my  fellow-citizens,  shall  I  single  to  your  grate- 
ful hearts  his  pre-eminent  worth  !  Where  shall  I  begin 
in  opening  to  your  view  a  chariicter  throughout  sub- 
lime ?  Shall  I  speak  of  his  warlike  achievements,  nil 
Hpringing  from  obedience  to  his  country's  will — all  di- 
rected to  his  country's  good  ? 

Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  banks  of  tho  Monon- 
gahcla,  to  sec  your  youthful  Washington,  supporting, 
in  the  dismal  hour  of  Indian  victory,  the  ill-fated  Brad- 
dock,  and  saving,  by  his  judgment  and  by  his  valor, 
tho  remains  of  a  defeated  army,  pressed  by  the  con- 
quering savage  foe ;  or,  when  oppressed  America, 
nobly  resolving  to  risk  her  all  in  defence  of  her  vio- 
latcc!  rightsi  he  was  elevated  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  Congress  to  the  command  of  her  armies  ?  Will  you 
Ibllow  hiui  to  the  high  grounds  of  Bostoti,  where  to  an 
undisciplined,  cournseous  and  virtuous  yeomanry,  his 
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itrcsonco  ijavo  tlio  glability  of  syiitciu,  and  inliisod  tlic 
invincibility  of  lovo  of  country ;  or  xlmll  I  cnrry  you  lo 
liio  painful  Bccnos  of  Loug  Islaml,  York  lelanil  und 
New  Jersey,  ivhcn,  combatting  Eupcrior  and  gallant 
armies,  aided  by  powerful  DcoIb,  and  led  by  chiefs  liigli 
in  tlio  roll  of  fame,  lie  stood,  tlio  bulwark  of  our  safety, 
undismayed  bv  disaster,  uncliangcd  by  clionge  of  for* 
tunc?  Or  will  you  view  him  in  llm  precarious  fields 
of  Trenton,  where  deep  gloom,  unnerving  every  arm, 
reigned  iriumpliant  through  our  tliinncd,  worn  down, 
mmidcd  rankxi  himself  unmoved?  Dreadful  noa  tlio 
niglit.  It  was  about  lliis  time  of  winlcr,  the  etorm 
raged,  the  Dcla.wnrc  rolling  furionidy  with  Routing  ice, 
forbade  the  nnproach  of  nmn.  Wasiiinqtov,  hoII-coI' 
Icctcd,  viewed  the  irDmcndoua  scene ;  his  country  call- 
ed; unnppalicd  by  surrounding  d^ingcrs,  he  passed  to 
the  hoBlilo  shore;  lie  fou<!lit:  he  conquered.  The 
morning  sun  cheered  the  American  world.  Onr  coun- 
try rnxo  on  the  event;  and  her  dminlless  chief,  pursu- 
ing Ilia  blow,  completed,  hi  iho  lawns  of  I'rinectoii, 
what  his  vast  soul  had  conceived  ou  the  shares  of 
Delaware. 

Thence  to  the  strong  grounds  of  Morrisiown,  ho 
led  Ilia  small  but  gallant  bund ;  and  through  an  event- 
ful winter,  by  the  bigli  efforts  of  his  genius,  whose 
mulcl  I  less  force  was  mcasiirnblo  only  by  the  growth 
nf  diilicuilien,  hu  held  in  ulie<-k  liirniidnlih.  luii'lilo  le- 
gions, coiiducicd  by  a  ehieli  cxpcrienceil  in  the  art  of 
war,  And  fumed  for  his  valor  on  the  ever  mcinoriiblo 
heights  of  Abraham,  wbero  fell  Wolfe,  Montcalm 
and  since  our  much  lamented  Montgoiiicry,  all  cover- 
ed with  glory.  In  this  liirtunalc  interval,  produced  by 
his  masterly  conduct,  our  fathcm,  ouraclvcii,  animatctl 
by  Ilia  resistless  example,  rallied  around  our  country's 
standard,  and  continued  to  follow  lier  beloved  chief 
through  the  varbus  und  trying  scenes  lo  which  tlic 
destinies  of  our  union  led. 

Who  is  there  that  Ims  forgoilen  the  vnle.s  of  ItrUn- 
dywiiie,  the  fields  of  Germ antown.  nr  the  plains  of 
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M6nmoutli?  Evorywiicre  prcBcnt,  wants  of  every 
kind  obstructing,  numerous  ami  vuliant  armies  en« 
countering,  iiimscirn  host,  he  nHHiiiigcduursuflrcringSt 
limited  our  privations,  and  upheld  our  tottering  re- 
public. Shall  I  display  to  you  the  8pn*nd  of  the  fire  of  his 
80ul,  by  rchearHing  the  pruiseH  of  the  hero  of  Sarato- 
ga, and  his  much  loved  couijicer  of  tiie  Carolinas  ? 
No;  our  WAsniNutox  wears  not  borrowed  glory.  To 
Gates — to  Greene,  he  gave  without  reserve  the  ap- 
plause due  to  their  eminent  merit ;  and  long  may  the 
chiefs  of  Saratoga,  and  of  Eutaws,  receive  the  grate- 
ful respect  of  a  grateful  people. 

Moving  in  his  own  orbit,  he  imparted  heat  and  light 
to  his  most  di.stant  satellites;  and  combining  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  force  of  all  within  his  sphere,  with  irre- 
sistible, weight  lie  took  his  course,  conmiiserating  fol- 
ly, disdaining  vice,  dismaying  treason,  and  invigorating 
despondency;  until  the  auspicious  hour  arrived,  when, 
united  with  tlie  intrepid  forces  of  a  potent  and  magnani- 
mous allv^  he  brought  to  submission  the  since  conquer- 
or of  hufia  ;  thus  iinishing  his  long  career  of  military 
glory  with  a  lustre  corresponding  to  his  great  name, 
and  in  this,  his  last  act  of  war,  aiiixing  the  seal  of  fate 
to  our  nation^s  birth. 

'Vo  the  horrid  din  of  battle,  sweet  peace  succoeded; 
and  our  virtuous  Chief,  mindful  only  of  the  conunon 
good,  in  a  moment  tem)>ting  personal  aggrandizement, 
hushed  the  discontents  of  growing  sedition;  and  sur- 
rendering his  power  into  the  hands  from  w  hich  he  had 
received  it,  converted  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare, 
teaching  an  admiring  world  that  to  be  truly  great,  you 
must  be  truly  good. 

Was  I  to  stop  here,  the  picture  would  be  incom- 
plete, and  the  task  imposed  unfinished.  Great  as  was 
our  Washington  in  war,  and  asnmch  as  did  that  great- 
ness contribute  to  prmluce  the  American  Republic,  it 
is  not  in  war  alone  his  pre-en)incnce  stands  conspicu- 
ous. His  various  talents,  combining  all  the  capacities 
of  .1  statesman,  with  those  of  a  soldier,  fitted  him  alike 
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to  guide  the  councils  and  tiie  aiinios  of  our  natioii. 
Scarcely  had  he  rested  from  hb  martial  toib,  while  his 
invaluable  parental  advice  was  still  sounding  in  our 
cars,  when  lie,  who  had  bedn  our  shield  andour  sword^ 
was  called  forth  to  act  a  less  splendid,  but  more  im- 
fiortant  part. 

Possessing  a  clear  and  penetrating  mind,  a  strong 
and  sound  judgment,  calmness  and  temper  for  delibe- 
ration, with  invincible  firmness  and  perseverance  in 
resolutions  maturely  formed ;  drawing  information  from 
all ;  acting  from  hmiscif,  with  incorruptible  integrity 
and  unvarying  patriotism ;  his  own  superiority  ana  the 
public  coiifidoiico  alike  marked  him  as  the  man  design- 
ed by  heaven  to  lead  in  the  great  political  as  well  as 
military  events  which  have  distinguished  the  era  of 
his  life. 

The  finger  of  an  overruling  Providence,  pointing  at 
Washington,  was  neither  mistaken  nor  unobserved ; ' 
when,  to  realize  the  vast  hopes  to  which  our  revolu- 
tion had  j^^ivcn  birth,  a  change  of  political  system  be- 
came indispensable. 

How  novel,  how  grand  the  spectacle!  Independent 
states,  stretched  over  an  immense  territory,  and  known 
only  by  connnon  difllci/lty,  clinging  to  their  union  as 
i\u)  rock  of  tlirir  safety,  deciding  by  frank  comparinon 
of  their  relative  condition,  to  rear  on  that  rock,  under 
the  guidance  of  reason,  a  common  government  through 
whose  commanding  protection,  liberty  and  order,  with 
their  long  train  of  blessings,  should  be  safe  to  theni- 
solvos,  and  the  sure  inheritance  of  their  posterity. 

This  arduous  task  devolved  on  citizens  selected  by 
the  jicople,  from  knowledge  of  their  wisdom  and  confi- 
dence in  their  virtue.  In  this  august  assembly  of  sages 
ami  of  patriots,  Washington  of  course  was  found; 
and  as  if  acknowledged  to  be  most  wise,  where  all 
were  wise,  with  one  voice  he  was  declared  their  chief. 
How  well  ho  merited  this  rare  distinction,  how  faith- 
ful were  the  labors  of  himself  and  his  compatriots,  the 
vol,.  V.  18 
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work  of  their  hands  and  our  union,  strength  und  pros- 
perity, the  fruits  of  that  work,  best  attest. 

But  to  have  essentially  aided  in  presenting  to  his 
country  this  consuininntion  of  her  hopes,  neither  sa- 
tisfied the  claims  of  his  fellow-citizens  on  his  talents, 
nor  those  duties  which  the  possession  of  those  talents 
imposed.  Heaven  had  not  infused  into  his  mind  such 
an  uncommon  share  of  its  ethereal  spirit  to  remain  un- 
employed ;  nor  bestowed  on  him  his  genius  unnccom- 
panied  with  the  corresponding  duty  of  devoting  it  to 
tlio  common  good,  'i'o  have  framed  a  constitution, 
was  showing  only,  without  realizing,  the  general  ])a|>- 
piness.  This  great  work  remained  to  be  done ;  and 
America,  steadfast  in  her  preference,  with  one  voice 
summoned  her  beloved  Washincton,  unpractised  as 
lie  was  in  the  duties  of  civil  administration,  to  execute 
this  last  act  in  the  completion  of  the  national  felicity. 
Obedient  to  her  call,  he  assumed  the  high  oHice  with 
that  self-distrust  peculiar  to  his  innate  modesty,  the 
constant  attendant  of  pre-eminent  virtue.  What  was 
t]ie  burst  of  joy  through  our  anxious  land,  on  this  e\- 
liilarating  event,  is  known  to  us  all.  The  aged,  the 
young,  the  brave,  the  fair,  rivalled  each  other  in  de- 
monstrations of  their  gratitude ;  and  this  high-wrought, 
delightful  scene,  was  heightened  in  its  cH'ect,  by  the 
singular  contest  between  the  zeal  of  the  bestowers  and 
the  avoidance  of  the  receiver  of  the  honors  bestowed. 
Commencing  his  administration,  what  heart  is  not 
charmed  with  the  recollection  of  the  pure  and  wise 
principles  aunounced  by  himself,  as  the  basis  of  his 
political  life!  lie  best  understood  the  indissoluhlo 
union  between  virtue  and  happiness,  between  duty  and 
advantage,  between  tlie  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest 
and  magnanimous  policy  and  the  solid  rewards  of  pub- 
lic prosperity  and  individual  felicity;  watching,  with 
an  etpiai  and  comprehensive  eye,  over  this  great  as- 
semblage of  communities  and  interests,  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  national  policy  in  the  unerring,  im- 
mutable principles  of  morality,  based  on  religion,  ex- 
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emplifyinj;  the  pro-cminonco  oT  a  frc«  ^onuncnt, 
all  tlie  attributes  which  win  tha  aftectiom  of  ilB  c 
Kcns  or  comm&nd  the  rMpoct  oftho  worid 

•*  0  tbrinmtn  nimium,  na  ii  boa  mriri  I" 

Leading  tlirough  tlio  complicated  diflicDhiw  p 
duccil  by  {ircvious  obligatioiu  and  conllictitig  inlorci 
dccondod  by  succeeding  JlouseB  orCoQ^cm,  cnlig 
cncd  and  pntriotic,  lie  Hiinnountcd  nil  original  obatri 
liuii.  und  bri);lil<!iicd  the  piilh  of  our  nntionitl  fulic 
Tbc  prcflidcnttnl  term  expiring,  his  solicitude  lo 
cliangc  exaltation  for  Iiumility,  returned  wiib  a  fo: 
increased  with  increase  of  ogc;  nnd  ho  liad  prcpa: 
Ills  rurcwcll  address  to  his  countrymen,  proclniniing 
intention,  when  t)io  united  interposition  of  all  atoi 
liini,  enforced  by  llic  ovoniful  prospects  of  tho  cpo 
j>roi1uccd  a  further  sncrilico  of  inchnatinn  to  di 
Tlic  election  of  Prcsidciil  followed,  and  WA»iiti>ci 
liy  the  uiianimouH  vote  of  tlic  nation,  wns  calh:d  to 
3uiiie  the  chief  nia;;istracy.  What  a  wonderful  fixt 
of  confidence !  Which  attracts  most  our  ndniirati 
a  people  so  correct,  or  a  citizen  combining  an  qsbc 
lilngc  of  talents  forbidding  rivalry,  and  utifling  c 
envy  itself?  Such  a  nation  ought  to  be  tiaj>|)y,  si 
a  chief  iiiusl  be  forever  revered. 

War,  long  menaced  by  the  liiilinn  tribes,  now  bn 
mit;  flud  the  terrible  conflict,  dehiging  Europe  v 
litood,  began  to  shed  its  b:iricfnl  influence  over 
happy  land.  To  the  first  ..outstretching  his  invinci 
nrui,  under  the  orders  of  the  finllnnt  Wayne,  the  Ai 
rii:uii  Eagle  soared  trinmphnni  through  distunt  fore 
I'cace  followed  victory;  and  the  nielioratioii  of 
condition  of  tlic  enemy,  foUowed  peace,  (iodliko 
Kii'.  which  uplifts  even  the  subdued  savage ! 

To  the  second  he  opposed  hiiuseir.  New  and  il 
I'.ttc  was  the  conjunctnrei  niid  great  ivns  the  Hti 
Soon  did  his  penetrating  mind  discern  nnd  sciice 
only  course,  contiiuiing  to  us  nil  the  felicity  cnjo] 
He  issued  his  proclutuation  of  neutrality.    This  in 
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to  his  whole  subsequent  conduct,  was  sanctioned  by 
the  approbation  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  by 
tlie  approving  voice  of  the  people. 

To  this  sublime  fiolic^  he  inviolably  adhered,  un- 
moved by  foreign  intrusion,  unshaken  by  domestic 
turbulence. 

*^  Jnniiun  ct  tcnAcem  propositi  virum, 
Noil  riviuni  nnlor  pr.ivH  jubontium, 
Noh  viiitusi  instniitiH  tyranni, 
Muiitc  qiisttit  Molicla." 


Maintaining  his  pacific  system  at  the  expense  of  no 
duty,  America,  faitliful  to  herself,  and  unstained  in  her 
honor,  contiimed  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  peace,  while 
afDicted  Europe  mourns  in  every  quarter,  under  the 
nccumulutcd  niii<ericH  of  an  uiicxam))lcd  war;  misC" 
ricR  in  which  our  happy  country  must  have  shared, 
had  not  our  pre-eminent  Washinoton  been  as  firm  ia 
council  as  he  was  brave  in  the  field. 

Pursuing  stcadfa>stly  his  course,  lie  held  safe  the  pub- 
lic happiness,  preventing  foreign  war,  and  (|uclling  in- 
ternal discord,  till  the  revolving  period  of  a  third  elec- 
tion approached,  when  he  executed  his  interrupted  but 
inextinguishable  desire  of  returning  to  the  humble 
walks  of  private  life. 

The  promulgation  of  his  fixed  resolution,  stopped 
the  anxious  wishes  of  an  aflcctionate  people  from  add- 
ing a  third  unanimous  testimonial  of  their  unabated 
confidence  in  the  man  so  long  enthrone<l  in  their  hearts. 
When  before  was  affection  like  this  exhibited  on 
earth?  Turn  over  the  records  of  ancient  Greece; 
review  the  annals  of  mighty  Uome ;  examine  the  vo- 
lumes of  modern  Europe;  you  search  in  vain.  Ame- 
rica and  her  Washington  only  ailbrd  the  dignified  ex- 
empli ficat  ion. 

The  illustrious  personage,  called  by  the  national 
voice  in  succession  to  the  arduous  oflice  of  guiding  a 
free  people,  had  new  difficulties  to  encounter.  The 
amicable  effort  of  settling  our  difficuhies  with  France. 
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begun  by  WASHnrcnnrt  and  pupwied  by  bit  mmMor  hi 
virtue  OS  in  station,  prorinff  aborttvet  America  took . 
measures  of  self-defence  No  sooner  was'tlie  public 
mind  roused  by  a  prospect  of  danger,  tlmn  every  eye 
was  turned  to  tiie  friend  of  all,  though  secluded  from 
public  view,  and  gray  in  public  service.  Tlie  vlrtuons 
veteran,  following  his  plough,  received  the  unexpected 
summons  with  mingled  emotions  of  Indignation  at  the 
unmerited  ill-treatment  of  his  country',  and  of  a  deter- 
mination once  more  to  risk  his  all  in  her  defence.  '^ 

The  annunciation  of  these  feelings,  in  his  affecting 
letter  to  the  President*  accepting  the  command  of  the 
army,  concludes  his  oniciul  conduct. 

First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was  second  to  none  in  the  humble 
and  endearing  scenos  of  private  lifo.  Pious  just,  hu- 
mane, temperate  and  sincere;  unil<>rm,  dignified  and 
comniiindiiig,  his  example  w<is  as  edifying  to  all  nround 
him  as  were  the  cflects  of  that  example  lasting. 

To  his  equals  he  was  condescending;  to  his  infe- 
riors kind;  and  to  the  dear  object  of  his  aHections 
excm[>lartly  tender.  Correct  througliout,  vice  shud- 
dered in  his  presence,  and  virtue  always  felt  his  foster- 
ing hand ;  the  purity  of  his  private  character  gave  ef- 
fulgence to  his  public  virtues. 

J  lis  last  scene  comported  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  life:  although  in  extreme  pnin,  not  a  sigh,  not  a 
groan  escaped  him ;  and  with  nndisturbcd  serenity  he 
closed  his  wellspent  life.  Sncli  was  the  man  America 
lias  lost !     Such  was  the  man  for  whom  our  nation 


mourns! 


Mcthinks  I  sec  his  august  image,  and  hear,  falling 
from  his  venerable  lips,  these  deep  sinking  words : 

•'  Cease,  sons  of  America,  lamenting  our  separation: 
go  on,  and  confirm  by  your  wisdom  the  fruits  of  our 
joint  counsels,  joint  efVorts  and  common  dangers.  Kc* 
vorcmco  rcligicm;  difliiso  knowledge  throughout  your 
land ;  patroni/.c  the  arts  and  sciences ;  let  liberty  and 
order  be  inseparable  companions ;  control  party  spirit. 
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tlio  banc  of  free  goyornmciit;  observe  good  faith  to, 
nml  cultivate  peace  with  all  nations ;  shut  up  every 
avenue  to  foreign  influence ;  contract  rather  tlian  ex* 
tend  national  connexion;  rely  on  yourselves  only:  bo 
yVinerican  in  thought  and  deed.  Thus  will  you  give 
inninortality  to  that  union,  which  was  the  constant  ob- 
ject of  n»y  terrestrial  labors.  Thus  will  you  preserve, 
undisturbed  to  the  latest  posterity,  the  felicity  of  a  peo- 
ple to  inc  most  dear :  and  thus  will  you  supply,  (if  my 
iinppiiiess  is  now  aught  to  you,)  the  only  vacancy  in 
I  lie  round  of  pure  bliss  high  heaven  bestows." 
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EULOGY  ON  WASHINGTON, 

DELIVERED     AT   THE    RRqUEHT  OP    TIfB  LEaiRLATVRK   OK 
MASSACIIdSCTTS,   PEBRffARY   8y    I  HOCK 

BY  FISHER  AMES. 


It  is  natural  tliat  tho  gratitude  of  mankind  should  bo 
drawn  to  their  benefactors.  A  number  of  these  have 
successively  arisen,  who  were  no  less  distinguished 
for  tho  elevation  of  their  virtues,  than  the  lustre  of 
their  talcuts.  Of  those,  howevcrt  who  were  boili,  und 
who  acted,  tlirou«rh  hfu,  as  if  thoy  were  liorn,  not  for 
tlKuiiseU'CH,  but  for  their  country  and  the  whole  human 
race,  how  ftnv,  alas !  arc  recorcled  in  the  long  annnls 
of  aires,  atid  how  wide  the  intervals  of  tiitie  and  space 
that  divide  them.  In  all  this  dreary  length  of  way, 
lliey  appiMir  like  five  or  six  li^rlithouHes  on  us  many 
lliouHaiid  miloH  of  coant;  thoy  i!}vi\m  umm  the  nnr- 
roMiidiii;;  darkiieHH,  with  an  iiHfXliii^uishalde  H|)l(*ntlor, 
like  stars  seen  throu/rh  a  mist;  hiittliov  arc  seen  like 
stars,  to  clicer,  to  guide,  and  to  save.  U'AsiiiNcrru.v  is 
now  added  to  that  small  number.  Already  he  attracts 
curiosity,  like  a  newly  discovered  star,  whose  benignant 
light  will  travel  on  to  the  world's  and  timers  farthest 
hounds.  Already  his  name  is  hung  up  by  history  as 
coiis|)icuously,  as  if  it  sparkled  in  one  of  the  constella- 
tions of  the  sky. 

By  commemorating  his  death,  we  are  ciilled  this  day 
to  yield  the  homage  that  is  due  to  virtue;  to  confess 
the  conunon  debt  of  mankind  as  well  as  our  own: 
and  to  |»ronounce  for  posterity,  now  dumb,  that  eulogi- 
uni,  which  they  will  delight  to  echo  ten  ages  hence, 
when  we  are  dumb. 

-   i  consider  myself  not  merely  in  the  midst  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  town,  or  even  of  the  state,  hi  idea,  I  gather 
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round  mo  the  nation.    In  tlio  vii^t  and  vcncrablu  con- 
grc<;atioii  of  tlio  patriots  of  all  countries  and  of  all 
ciiliglitcncd  men,  f  would,  if  I  could,  raise  my  voice,  . 
and  speak  to  mankind  in  a  strain  worthy  of  my  audi- 
cncOv  and  as  elevated  as  my  subject.    But  how  shall  I 
i^xproHS  emotions  thut  are  condemned  to  ho  nuitc, 
liocuMse  they  are  iinutterulile?    I  frit,  ajtd  I  wiih  wit< 
iicMS,  on  the  day  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
Ui>«  to  the  throes  of  that  ^^rief  (hat  saddened  every 
countenance,  and  wrun^r  drops  of  agony  from  the 
heart.    Sorrow  labored  for  utterance,  but  found  none. 
Rvery  man  looked  round  i<)r  the  consolation  of  other 
nicn-s  tears.     Gracious  Heaven !  what  consolation  ! 
Hacli  face  was  convulsed  with  sorrow  for  the  past; 
every  heart  shivered  with  despair  for  the  future.    The 
man  who,  and  who  alone,  united  all  hearts,  was  dead 
«:— <lead,  at  the  moment  when  his  power  to  do  good 
was  the  greatest,  and  when  the  aspect  of  the  imminent 
|>uhlic  dangers  seemed  more  than  ever  to  render  his 
n'u\  indispensable,  and  his  loss  irreparable :  irrepara- 
ble; for  two  Wasihxcjtoxs  come  not  in  one  age. 

A  grief  so  thoughtful,  so  profound,  so  mingled  with 
tondrrness  and  admiration,  so  interwoven  with  our 
national  self-love,  so  often  revived  by  being  dilVused,  is 
not  to  be  expressed.  You  have  assigned  me  a  task 
that  is  impossible. 

()  if  I  could  perform  it,  if  f  could  illustrate  his  princi- 
ples in  mv  discourse  as  he  displayed  them  in  his  life, 
if  I  eouhl  paint  his  virtues  as  he  practised'  them,  if  I 
roidd  convert  the  fervhl  enthusiasm  of  my  heart  into 
the  talent  to  transmit  his  fume,  as  it  ought  to  pass^to 
posterity,  1  should  be  the  successful  organ  of  your  will, 
the  minister  of  liis  virtues,  and  may  I  dare  to  say,  the 
humble  partaker  of  his  immortal  glory.  These  arc 
and>itious,  deceiving  hopes,  and  I  reject  them ;  for  it  is, 
perha))s,  almost  as  difficult,  at  once  with  judgment 
and  feeling,  to  praise  great  actions,  as  to  (>erforai 
them.  A  hivish  and  undistinguishing  eulogium  is  not 
praise;  and  to  discriminate  such  excellent  qualities 
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UH  wero  cliuriictcriHtic  oimI  |>cctiliar  to  liini^  would  hn 
to  ruiric  a  name,  as  lio  ruiHod.  ir,  abovo  ctivyy  abovu 
)>arnllcl,.  pcrhajMs  for  tliat  very  rcmioii,  abovo  cmUlu- 
tion. 

Such  a  |K>rtrayin)i;  of  character,  however,  must  bo 
a(l(ln*2»HR(l  to  the  uiiderHtaiiclin;;^,  anil,  tliereforc,  oven  il' 
it  woro  well  exenitrdtwotihl  Hoeiii  to  lie  rather  an  nnaly- 
m  of  iiionil  priiiciph*!!,  than  tlie  rceital  uf  a  Imto'ii  ox- 
ploitH. 

Willi  whatever  fidelity  I  iui<{ht  execute  thui  task,  1 
know  that  some  wotdd  prefer  a  picture  drawn  to  the 
iiiin<riiiation.  They  would  have  our  WAsiiiNGTON  rep- 
resented of  a  ^iant^s  size,  mid  in  the  character  of  a  hero 
of  roiimnce.  They,  who  love  to  wonder  better  tlum  to 
rensoii,  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  contemplation 
of  a  <^rcat  example,  unless,  in  the  exhibition,  it  should 
be  so  di^tortod  into  prodi;;y,  as  (o  be  lioth  incredible 
and  useless.  Others,  I  hope  but  few,  who  think  mean- 
ly of  human  nnture,  will  deem  it  incredible,  tliat  even 
Wasiiinc.ton  shouhl  think  with  as  much  dignity  and 
clevution  iih  he  acted;  and  they  will  (Grovel  in  vain  in 
the  search  for  mean  and  seUish  motives,  that  could 
incite  and  sustain  him  to  devote  his  life  to  his  country. 

Do  not  these  sugircstions  sound  in  your  ears  like  a 
profanation  of  virtue — and,  while  1  pronounce  tlieni, 
do  you  not  feel  a  thrill  of  indignation  at  your  hearts  r 
Forbear,  Time  never  fails  to  brin*?  every  exalted  n?- 
|)ututi(>n  to  astricl  Hcrutiny ;  the  world,  in  passing  the 
jml^nient  that  is  never  to  he  re\i;rHef1,  will  deny  all 
|Mirtiality  even  to  the  name  ol'  W AHiiiMrrox.  Let  it  bo 
denied,  for  its  justiee  will  confer  |{lory. 

•Such  a  life  as  Wasiiin(;ton*h  cannot  derive  honor 
frum  the  circumstances  of  birth  and  education,  though 
it  llirows  back  a  lustre  upon  both.  With  an  inquisi- 
tive mind,  that  always  profited  by  the  lights  of  others, 
and  was  unclouded  by  passions  of  its  own,  he  acquired 
a  maturity  of  jud;j;mcnt,  rare  in  a^e,  unparalleled  in 
youth.  IVTliaps  no  yonn«;  nmn  had  so  early  laid  up  a 
life's  stock  of  materials  for  solid  rcilection,  or  settled 
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round  mo  the  nation.    In  the  vast  and  venerable  coii- 
grcgution  of  the  [mtriots  of  all  countries  and  of  all 
enlightened  men,  I  would,  if  I  could,  raise  my  voice, 
and  speak  to  mankind  in  a  strain  worthy  of  my  audi- 
ence, and  as  elevated  as  my  subject.    But  how  shall  I 
ox  press  emotions  that  are  condemned  to  he  mute, 
because  they  arc  unutterable.^    I  felt,  and  1  was  wit« 
ucss,  on  the  day  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
U3,  to  the  throes  of  that  grief  that  saddened  every 
countenance,  and  wrung  drops  of  agony  from  the 
heart.    Sorrow  labored  for  utterance,  but  ibund  none. 
Rvcry  man  looked  round  for  the  consolation  of  other 
rnen*ri  tears,     (iracious  Heaven!  what  consolation! 
Kacli  face  was  convuls(>d  with  sorrow  for  the  past; 
every  heart  shivered  with  denpair  for  the  future.    The 
nmn  who,  and  who  alone,  united  all  hearts,  was  dead 
—dead,  at  the  moment  when  his  power  to  do  good 
was  the  greatest,  and  when  the  aspect  of  the  imminent 
public  dangers  seemed  more  than  ever  to  render  his 
aid  indispensable,  and  his  loss  irreparable :  irrepara- 
ble; for  two  WAsiii\r:To.\s  conic  not  in  one  age. 

A  grief  so  thoughtful,  so  profo»nul,  so  mingled  with 
tonderncss  and  admiration,  so  interwoven  with  our 
national  self-love,  so  often  revived  by  being  diflused,  is 
not  to  be  expressed.  You  have  assigned  me  a  task 
that  is  impossible. 

O  if  I  could  perform  it,  if  I  could  illustrate  his  princi- 
ples in  my  discourse  as  he  displayed  them  in  his  life, 
if  I  could  paint  his  virtues  as  he  practised  tliem,  if  1 
eould  convert  the  fervid  enthusiasm  of  my  heart  into 
the  talent  to  transmit  his  fame,  as  it  ought  to  pass,  to 
posterity,!  should  be  the  successful  organ  of  your  will, 
the  minister  of  his  virtues,  and  may  I  dare  to  say,  the 
humble  partaker  of  his  immortal  glory.  These  arc 
ambitious,  deceiving  hopes,  and  1  reject  them ;  for  it  is, 
perhaps,  almost  as  dillicuh,  at  once  with  judgment 
and  feeling,  to  praise  great  actions,  as  to  perfurni 
them.  A  lavish  and  undistinguishing  eulogiuni  is  not 
praifl^:  and  to  discriminate  such  excellent  qualities 
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aa  ivcro  diaractciMtic  oiul  peculiar  to  liim,  would  1 
to  rujao  a  iiujuo,  na  ho  rntsctl,  it,  altovo  onvjr,  abo 
purnllul,  pcrlmiw,  for  that  vury  roiuoii,  tibovo  eroul 

Sucli  a  portraying  of  cUuractcr,  hoKXtvcr,  laiut  1 
ail<lri.'tMtci]  lo  the  uiulcrHtuiidin];,  nnd,  tlioTcforCi  ovon 
it  wcro  woll  cxocutcil,  wo<ild  aecm  to  bo  rattur  ui  anal 
ma  of  moral  principles,  tliiui  llio  recital  of  a  bcio''sc 
pinila. 

\Vitli  wlialcvcr  fiddJly  1  n)if!lit  oxocuto  tills  task 
kuoiv  tliat  sonic  would  profL-r  a  picture  drawn  lo  tl 
iiiinginntion.  Tlicy  vrould  have  our  ^V'ASlllNtITON  re 
rii.>t(;iitcU  of  u  f;iaiit'ii  mIxo,  and  in  ilic  clinmctcr  of  a  lio 
of  rtiiiiiitic:ct.   Tliuy,  wito  lovn  to  wonil<T  bettor  than 

'  rciisori,  woidd  nut  bu  mitrHlicil  with  tliu  coutoinplalii 
of  n  jfront  oxain|ilc,  iinlcsH,  in  tho  exhibition,  it  sliou 
so  di.ttorttid  into  prodijjy.  as  to  bo  both  incrcdib 
and  iiNclois.  Others,  I  hnjK!  but  few,  wlio  tliink  moa 
)y  of  tiunian  nature,  will  dnCm  it  incredible,  tliat  en 
\VAsinKr.TiiN  should  think  tvitli  lu  much  dignity  ai 
cluvatton  afi  ho  acted ;  nnd  thoy  will  ;;rovGl  in  vain 
■  lit!  search  for  nienn  and  solliriii  motives,  that  con 
inciic  and  sustain  him  to  duvolc  hla  life  to  his  couiiti 
Do  not  (licso  sug^ealions  sound  in  your  ears  like 
lirofanation  of  virtue — and,  while  E  pronounce  titci 
do  you  not  feci  a  thrill  of  iiidi^iation  at  your  licart! 
Forbtar.  Time  nuver  fails  lo  bring  every  exalted  i 
puiation  to  a  strict  scrutiny ;  the  world,  in  passing  tl 
judgment  that  is  never  to  be  reversed,  will  deny  i 
liartinlity  even  to  tlio  name  of  Wasiiihgtox.  Let  it  I 
[Iciiicd,  ibr  its  justico  will  confer  glory. 

Such  a  life  as  Wasiiixgtok's  cannot  derive  hoii' 
Truni  tlic  circumstances  of  birth  and  education,  ibouj 
it  tlirowB  back  a  lustre  upon  both.  With  an  inoui: 
live  mind,  lliat  always  profited  by  llio  lights  of  (rthci 

I  and  was  unclouded  by  passions  of  its  own,  ho  aci|uiri 
unintiirity  of  jndgmciit.  rare  in  nije,  unparalleled 
yoiilli.     I'crhiipn  iiu  ynnng  man  had  ho  early  kid  up 

I   I  lie's  stock  of  materials  Ibr  solid  rcllection.  or  sctlti 
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SO  soon  the  principles  and  habits  of  his  conduct.  Gray 
expcricuco  hstened  to  liis  counsels  with  respect,  and, 
at  a  time  when  youth  is  almost  privileged  to  be  rash, 
Virginia  committed  the  safety  ot  lier  frontier,  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  safety  of  America,  not  merely  to  his  valor, 
ibr  that  would  bo  scarcely  praise,  but  to  his  prudence. 

It  is  not  in  Indian  wars  that  heroes  arc  cclehruted ; 
hut  it  is  there  they  are  formed.  No  enemy  can  l>o 
more  formidable,  by  the  craft  of  his  ambushes,  the  sud- 
denness of  his  onset,  or  the  ferocity  of  his  vengeance. 
Tho  soul  of  Wasiii.vgton  was  thus  exercised  to  dan- 
ger ;  and,  on  the  first  trial,  as  on  every  other,  it  ap- 
peared firm  in  adversity,  cool  in  action,  undaunted, 
self-possessed.  Uis  spirit,  and  still  more  his  prudence, 
on  the  occasion  of  Braddock*s  defeat,  dilVuscd  his 
name  throughout  America,  and  across  the  Atlantic. 
Even  then  his  country  viewed  him  with  complacency, 
as  her  most  hopeful  son. 

At  the  peace  of  1763,  Great  Britain,  in  consequence 
of  her  victories,  stood  in  a  position  to  prescribe  her 
own  terms.  She  chose,  perhaps,  better  for  us  than  for 
herself:  for  by  expelling  the  French  from  Canada,  we 
no  longer  feared  hostile  neighbors ;  and  we  soon  found 
just  cause  to  be  afraid  of  our  protectors.  Wc  dis- 
rerued,  even  then,  a  truth,  which  the  conduct  of 
rniMcc  1ms  since  so  strongly  confirmed,  that  there  is 
nothing  which  tho  gratitude  of  weak  states  can  ^ivc, 
that  will  satisfy  strong  allies  for  their  aid,  but  authori- 
ty :  nations  that  want  protectors,  will  have  masters. 
Our  settlements,  no  longer  checked  by  enemies  on  tho 
frontier,  rapidly  increased ;  and  it  was  discovered,  that 
America  was  growing  to  a  size  that  could  defend  itself! 

In  this,  perhaps  unforeseen,  but  at  length  obvious 
state  of  things,  the  British  government  conceived  a 
jealousy  of  the  colonies,  of  which,  and  of  their  intend- 
ed measures  of  precaution,  they  made  no  secret. 

Our  nation,  like  its  great  loader,  had  only  to  take 
counsel  from  its  courage.  When  Washington  heard 
the  voice  of  his  country  in  distress,  his  obedience  was 
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promfH;  and  tliougli  his  imcriiiccfl  wcro  great,  tlioy 
cost  hiin  no  i^flfort.  Neither  tho  object,  nor  the  linuts 
of  my  plan,  permit  me  to  dilate  on  the  military  events 
of  tho  revolutionary  war.  Our  history  is  but  a  tran- 
script of  his  claims  on  our  gratitude :  our  lieorts  boar 
tcstmiony,  that  they  are  daims  not  to  be  satisfied. 
Whcii  overmatched  by  numbers,  a  fugitive  with  a  little 
bund  of  faithful  soldicrn,  tho  states  ns  much  oxhaustoil 
as  dismayed,  he  explored  his  own  undaunted  heart,  and 
found  there  resources  to  retrieve  our  affairs.  We 
have  seen  him  display  as  much  valor  as  gives  fame  to 
heroes,  and  us  consummate  prudence  as  ensures  suc- 
cess to  valor ;  fearless  of  dangers  that  were  personal  to 
Jiini ;  hesitating  and  cautious,  when  tliey  affected  his 
country ;  preferring  fame  before  safety  or  repose,  and 
duty  before  fame. 

Home  did  not  owe  more  to  Fiabiin,  than  America  to 
\V  AsiuNGTON.  Our  uatioH  shares  with  him  the  singular 
glory  of  having  conducted  a  civil  war  with  niilduess, 
uiul  a  revolution  with  order. 

Tiie  event  of  that  war  seemed  to  crown  the  felicity 
and  glory  both  of  America  and  its  chief.  Until  that 
contest,  a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world  had  been 
surprisingly  ignorant  of  the  force  and  character,  and 
almost  of  the  existence  of  the  British  colonies.  They 
had  not  retained  what  liiey  knew,  nor  felt  curiosity  to 
know  the  state  of  thirteen  wretched  Bcttleinents,  which 
vast  woods  enclosed,  and  still  vaster  woods  divided  from 
each  other.  They  did  not  view  the  colonists  so  much 
a  people,  as  a  race  of  fugitives,  whom  want,  and  soli« 
tude  and  intermixture  with  the  savages,  had  made  bar- 
bariaus. 

At  this  time,  while  Great  Britain  wielded  a  forco 
truly  formidable  to  the  most  powerful  states,  suddenly, 
astonished  Europe  beheld  a  feeble  people,  till  then  un- 
known, stand  forth,  and  defy  this  giant  to  the  combat 
It  was  so  unequal,  all  expected  it  would  be  short. 
Oar  final  success  exalted  their  admiration  to  its  high. 
o?i  point :  they  allowed  to  Wasuinctov  nil  that  is  due 
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to  transcendent  virtue,  and  to  the  Americans  more 
iliaii  is  due  to  human  nature.  They  considered  us  a 
race  of  Washinctons,  and  admitted  that  nature  in 
America  was  fruitful  only  in  prodigies.  Their  books 
and  their  travellers,  exaggerating  and  distorting  all 
their  representations,  assisted  to  establish  the  opinion 
that  this  is  a  new  world,  with  a  new  order  of  men  and 
things  adapted  to  it;  that  here  we  practise  industry, 
amidst  the  abundance  that  requires  none;  that  wo 
liave  morals  so  refmcd,  that  we  do  not  need  laws ;  and 
though  we  have  them,  yet  we  ought  to  consider  their 
execution  ixa  an  insult  and  a  wrong ;  that  we  have  vir- 
tue without  weaknesses,  sentiment  without  passions, 
and  liberty  without  factions.  These  illusions,  in  spite 
of  their  absurdity,  and  perhaps  because  they  arc  ab- 
surd enough  to  have  dominion  over  the  imagination 
onlv,  have  been  received  by  many  of  the  malccontcnts 
against  the  governments  of  Lurope,  and  induced  them 
to  emigrate.  Such  illusions  are  too  soothing  to  va- 
nity to  be  entirely  chocked  in  their  currency  among 
Americans. 

They  have  been  pernicious,  as  they  cherish  false 
ideas  of  the  rights  of  men  and  the  duties  of  rnlors. 
They  have  led  the  citizens  to  look  for  liberty,  where 
it  is  not ;  and  to  consider  the  government,  which  is  its 
castle,  as  iis  prison. 

WASiiiNrjToN  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  (;ycs 
of  the  world  followed  him.  He  left  his  countrymen  to 
their  simplicity  and  their  passions,  and  their  glory  soon 
departed.  Europe  bes;an  to  be  undeceived,  and  it 
seemed  for  a  time,  as  if,  by  the  accmisition  of  iiule[)end- 
cmce,  our  citizens  were  disa|>|)Oint(Hl.  I'he  conf(rde- 
ration  was  then  the  only  compact  made  *^  to  form  a 
perfect  union  of  the  states,  to  establish  justice,  to  en- 
sure the  tranquillity,  and  provide  for  the  security  o( 
tJic  nation;*^  and  accordingly,  imioii  was  a  name  that 
still  commanded  reverence,  though  not  obedience. 
The  system  called  justice  was,  in  some  of  the  states, 
iniquity  reduced  to  elementary  principles:   and  tin; 
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public  iranquiUity  Wan  nich  a  porUmtous  CftlnHf  as 
rin^  in  docp  caverns  before  thoexphwion  of  an  oarth- 
r|uako.  Most  of  the  states  then  wore  in  bet,  tliou£^ 
not  in  form,  unbnlunced  democracies.  Reason,  it  is 
true.  8pukc  audibly  in  tiieir  constitutions  t  iNisi«ion  and 
prejudice  louder  m  their  laws.  It  is  to  tlie  honor  of 
Alassaeliusctts,  that  it  is  chargeable  with  little  devia- 
tion from  principles:  its  adherence  to  them  was  one 
of  the  causes^  of  a  dangerous  rebellion.  It  was  scarce- 
ly poRsibIt;  that  such  governments  should  not  bo  agi- 
tated by  particsil,  hud- that  prevailing  parties  slioiild  not 
be  viiidiclive  and  unjust  AccordHigly«  in  scNno  of 
the  Htates,  crechtors  were  treated  as  outlaws;  bank- 
rupts were  armed  with  legal  autliority  to  be  persecu- 
tors; and,  by  the  shock  of  all  confidence  and  faith, 
.society  was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  Liberty  we 
had,  but  we  dreaded  its  abuse  almost  as  much  as  its 
loss ;  and  the  wi:jc,  who  deplored  the  one,  clearly  fore- 
saw the  other. 

The  peace  of  America  hung  by  a  thread,  and  fac« 
lions  were  already  sharpening  their  weapons  to  cut  it. 
'J'he  project  of  three  separate  empires  in  America 
was  beginning  to  be  broached,  and  the  progress  of  li- 
centiousness would  haVe  soon  rendered  her  citizens 
unfit  for  liberty  in  either  of  them.  An  age  of  blood 
and  misery  would  have  punished  our  disunion:  but 
these  were  not  the  considr  rat  ions  to  deter  and»ition 
from  its  piirposo,  while  there  were  so  many  circum- 
stances in  our  political  situation  to  favor  it. 

At  this  awful  crisis,  which  all  the  wise  so  much 
drcadcMl  at  the  time,  yet  which  appears,  on  a  retros- 
pect, so  much  more  drnulful  than  their  fours;  some 
man  was  wanting  who  ))ossessed  a  couuuanding 
power  over  the  popular  passions,  but  over  whom 
those  passions  had  no  power.    That  man  was  Wash- 

JNrjTON. 

His  name,  at  the  head  of  such  a  list  of  worthies  as 
would  rellcct  hr)Uor  on  any  coiuitry,  had  its  proper 
weiirht  with  all  the  enliirhtcned.  and  with  almost  all 


the  well  disposed  among  tlic  less  informed  citizens), 
and,  blessed  be  God !  the  constitution  was  adopted. 
Yes,  to  the  eternal  honor  of  America  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  it  was  adopted,  in  !>pite  cf  the  ob- 
stacles, which,  in  any  other  country,  and,  perhaps,  in 
any  other  age  of  this,  would  have  hecu  iuHurniounta- 
bic;  in  spite  of  the  doubts  and  fears,  which  well 
meaning  prejudice  creates  for  itself,  and  which  party 
so  artfully  inflames  into  stubbornness;  in  spite  of  the 
vice,  which  it  has  subjected  to  restraint,  and  which  is. 
therefore,  its  immortal  and  implacable  foe ;  in  sf)ite  of 
the  oligarchies  in  some  of  the  states,  from  whom  it 
snatched  dominion ;  it  was  adopted,  and  our  country 
enjoys  one  more  invaluable  chance  for  its  union  and 
liappiness :  invaluable !  if  the  retrospect  of  the  dan- 
gers wo  have  escaped  shall  .sudiciently  inculcate  tho 
principles  we  have  so  tardily  established.  Pcrhans 
multitudes  are  not  to  be  taught  by  their  fears  only, 
without  suflcring  much  to  deepen  the  impression ;  for 
experience  brandishes  in  her  school  a  whip  of  scor- 
pions,  and  teaches  nations  her  sunmiary  lessons  of 
wisdom  by  tlie  scars  and  womids  of  their  adversity. 

The  amendments  which  have  been  projected  in  some 
of  the  states  show,  that,  in  them  at  least,  these  lessons 
are  not  well  remembered.  In  a  confederacy  of  states^ 
Homo  powerful,  others  weak,  the  weakness  of  the  fede- 
ral union  will,  sooner  or  later,  encoiuiige,  and  will  not 
restrain,  the  ambition  and  injustice  of  the  members: 
the  weak  can  no  otherwise  be  strong  or  sufe,  but  in 
the  energy  of  the  national  government,  it  is  this  de- 
fect, which  the  blind  jealousy  of  the  weak  states  not 
unfrequently  contributes  to  prolong,  that  has  proved 
fatal  to  all  the  confederations  that  ever  existed. 

Although  it  was  impossible  that  such  merit  as  Wash* 
ington's  should  not  produce  envy,  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble that,  with  such  a  transcendent  reputation,  he  should 
have  rivals.  Accordingly,  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
President  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  general  and  a  patriot;  the  measure  of  his 
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jirlory  was  already  full  ;■  there  wa«  no  Gune  left  fiir 
him  to  excel  but  hid  own;  and  even  that  task,  tho 
mightiest  of  all  his  labon,  his  civil  magistracy  has  ac- 
complished. 

No  sooner  did  tho  new  government  begin  its  auspi- 
cious course,  than  order  seemed  to  arise  outof  coolii- 
sioR.  Commerce  and  industry  awoke,  and  were 
cheerful  at  their  labors;  for  credit  and  confidence 
awoke  with  theni«  Evervwhere  was  the  appearance 
ofprosperit)r;  and  tho  onl^  fear  was,  that  its  proffressi 
was  too  rapid  to  consist  with  tho  purity  and  simplicity 
of  ancient  manners.  Tlic  cares  and  labors  of  tho 
President  were  incessant:  his  exhortations, example 
and  authority,  were  employed  to  excite  zeal  and  activi- 
ty for  tlie  public  service :  able  officers  were  selectedt 
only  for  tlicir  nierits ;  and  some  of  them  remarkably 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  successful  innimj^« 
mcnt  of  the  public  business.  Government  was  adinin-. 
istered  with  such  intefj^rity,  without  mystery,  and  in  so 
prosperous  a  course,  that  it  seemed  to  be  wholly  cm- 
ployed  in  acts  of  beneficence.  Though  it  has  made 
many  thousand  lualecontents,  it  has  never,  by  its  rigor 
or  injustice,  made  one  man  wretched. 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  affairs;  and  did  it  not 
seem  |>crfcctly  to  ensure  uninterrupted  iiarmony  to  the 
citizens  ?  Did  they  not,  in  respect  to  their  govern- 
ment and  its  adininistrntion*  possess  their  whole  hearths 
desire?  Tiicy  had  seen  and  suHcred  long  the  want  of 
an  cHicient  constitution;  they  Jlud  freely  ratified  it; 
they  saw  \Vasiiin(;ton,  their  tried  friend,  the  father  of 
his  country,  invested  with  its  powers;  they  knew  that 
ho  could  not  exceed  or  betray  them,  without  forfeiting 
his  own  reputation.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  what  a 
reputation  it  was :  such  as  no  man  ever  before  possess- 
ed by  so  clear  a  title,  and  in  so  high  a  degree.  Ifis 
fume  seemed  in  its  purity  to  exceed  even  its  brightness ; 
olTice  took  honor  from  his  acceptance,  but  conferred 
none.  Ambition  stood  awed  and  darkened  by  his 
shadow.  For  where,  through  the  wide  earth,  was  the 
man  so  vain  as  to  dispute  precedence  with  him :  or 
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what  were  tho  honors  that  could  make  the  possessor 
AVashington's  superior  ?  Refiued  and  complex  as  tho 
ideas  of  virtue  are,  even  the  gross  could  discern  in  his 
life  the  infinite  superiority  of  her  rewards.  Mankind 
perceived  some  change  in  their  ideas  ol'  greatness ; 
tlie  splendor  of  power,  and  even  of  the  name  of  con- 
queror, had  grown  dim  in  their  eyes.  They  did  not 
know  that  WAsiiiNiiTON  could  augment  his  fame;  but 
they  knew  and  felt,  that  the  world's  wealth,  and  its 
empire  too,  would  be  u  bribe  fur  beneath  his  accept- 
ance. 

This  is  not  exaggeration :  never  was  confidence  in 
a  man  and  a  chief  magistrate  more  widely  dilFuscd,  or 
more  .solidly  established. 

If  it  had  been  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  we  should 
enjoy  liberty,  without  the  agitations  of  party,  the  United 
States  had  a  right,  under  these  circumstances,  to  ex- 
pect it:  but  it  was  inipo:i>sible.  Whore  there  is  no  li- 
berty, they  may  be  exempt  from  party.  It  will  sccni 
strange,  but  it  scarcely  admits  a  doubt,  that  there  are 
fewer  malecontonts  in  Turkey,  than  in  any  free  state 
in  the  world.  Where  the  people  have  no  power,  they 
enter  into  no  contests,  and  are  not  anxious  to  know 
how  they  shall  use  it.  The  spirit  of  discontent  ue- 
comes  torpid  for  want  of  (employment,  and  sighs  itself 
to  rest.  The  people  sleep  soundly  in  their  chainsi, 
and  do  not  even  dream  of  their  weight.  They  lose 
their  turbulence  with  their  energy,  and  become  as 
tractable  as  any  other  animals :  a  state  of  degrada- 
tion, in  which  tiwy  extort  our  scorn,  and  engage  our 
pity,  for  the  misery  they  do  not  fool.  Vet  that  heart  is 
a  base  one,  and  fit  only  for  a  slave's  bosom,  that  would 
not  bleed  freely,  rather  than  submit  to  such  a  con- 
dition; for  liberty,  with  all  hs  parties  and  agitations, 
is  more  desirable  tlian  slavery.  Who  would  not  pre- 
fer the  nfpublics  of  ancient  Greece,  where  liberty  oiicc 
subsisted  in  its  excess,  its  delirium,  terrible  in  its 
charms,  and  glistening  to  the  last  with  the  blaxe  of 
the  very  fire  that  consumed  it? 

F  «lo  not  know  iluit  I  otiirhl.  but  I  am  sure  that  I  d«.», 
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prefer  tliose  republics  to  tho  dozintf  slavery  of  the 
modem  Greece,  where  the  dcgrad(m  wretcnes  have 
suflbrcd  scorn  till  they  merit  it,  where  tliey  tread  on 
classic  ground,  on  tho  ashes  of  licroes  and  patriots^ 
unconscious  of  their  ancestrv,  ignorant  of  ttio  nature, 
and  almost  of  the  name  of  liberty,  aud  insensible  even 
to  the  passion  for  it  Who,  on  this  contrast,  can  for- 
bear to  say,  it  is  the  modem  Greece  that  lies  buried, 
that  sleeps  forgotten  in  the  caves  of  Turkish  dark* 
noss?  It  is  the  ancient  Greece  that  lives  in  remcm* 
brance,  that  is  still  bright  with  glory,  still  fresh  in  im* 
mortal  youth.  They  are  unworthy  of  liberty,  who  en* 
tcrtain  a  less  exalted  idea  of  its  excellence.  Tho  mis- 
fortune is,  that  those,  who  profess  to  be  its  most  pas- 
sionate admirers,  have,  generally,  the  least  com|iro« 
hension  of  its  hazards  and  impediments :  tliey  expect, 
that  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  its  nature  will  re- 
concile tho  multitude  to  the  irk.someness  of  its  re- 
straints. Delusive  expectation!  Wasiiinoton  waa 
not  thus  deluded.  \Vc  have  his  solemn  warning 
against  the  often  fatal  propensities  of  liberty.  He  had 
rcHcctcd,  that  men  are  oilcn  false  to  their  country  and 
their  honor,  false  to  duty  and  even  to  their  interest,  but 
multitudes  of  men  arc  never  long  false  or  deaf  to  their 
passions :  those  will  iiud  obstacles  in  the  laws,  asso- 
ciates in  party.  The  fellowships  thu^  formed  are  more 
intimate,  and  impose  commands  more  imperious,  than 
those  of  society. 

Thus  party  forms  a  state  within  the  state,  and  Is  ani- 
mated by  a  rivalship,  fear  and  hatred,  of  its  superior. 

When  this  happens,  the  merits  of  the  government 
will  become  fresh  provocations  and  oflcnces,  for  they 
arc  the  merits  of  an  enemy.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
as  soon  as  party  found  the  virtue  and  glory  of  Washing- 
ton were  obstacles,  the  attempt  was  made,  by  calum- 
iiVt  to  surmount  them  both.  For  this,  the  greatest  of 
all  his  trials,  we  know  that  he  was  prepared.  Jlo 
knuw,  that  the  government  nuist  possess  suHicicnt 
strength  from  within  or  without,  or  fall  a  victim  to 
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raction.  Tliin  interior  strength  was  plainly  inade- 
cfiiate  to  its  defence,  unless  it  could  be  reinforced  from 
without  by  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the  citizens;  and 
this  latter  resource  was  certainly  as  accessible  to  prc- 
bident  Washington,  as  to  any  chief  magistrate  that 
over  hved.  The  life  of  the  federal  government,  he 
considered,  was  in  the  breath  of  the  pcople^s  nostrils  : 
whenever  they  should  happen  to  be  so  infatuated  or 
ijiflamed,  as  to  abandon  its  defence,  its  end  must  be 
as  speedy,  and  might  be  as  tragical  as  the  constitu- 
tion for  France. 

While  the  President  was  thus  administering  the  gov- 
ernment in  so  wise  and  just  a  manner,  as  to  engage 
the  great  majority  of  the  enlightened  and  virtuous  citi- 
zens to  co-operate  with  him  for  its  support,  and  while 
he  indulged  the  hope  that  time  and  habit  were  con- 
firming their  attachment,  the  French  revolution  hnd 
reached  that  point  in  its  progress,  when  its  terrible 
principles  began  to  agitato  all  civili/.od  nations.  I 
will  not,  on  this  occasion,  detain  you  to  express,  though 
my  thoughts  teem  with  it,  my  deep  abhorrence  of  that 
revolution;  its  despotism,  by  the  mob  or  the  military, 
from  the  first,  and  its  hypocrisy  of  morals  to  the  Inst. 
Scenes  have  imssed  there  which  exceed  description,  and 
which,  for  otner  reasons,  1  will  not  attempt  to  describe; 
for  it  would  not  be  possible,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  and  with  the  sea  between  us  and  France,  to  go 
through  with  the  recital  of  them,  without  perceiving 
Iiorror  gather,  like  a  frost,  about  the  heart,  and  almost 
stop  its  pulse.  That  revolution  has  been  constant  in 
nothing  but  its  vicissitudes,  and  its  promises ;  always 
delusive,  but  always  renewed,  to  establish  philosopiiy 
by  crimes,  and  liberty  by  the  sword.  The  people  of 
trance,  if  they  are  not  like  the  modern  Greeks,  find- 
their  cap  of  lihcrty.is  a  soldier^s  helmet;  and  with  all 
their  imitation  of  dictators  and  consuls,  their  cxactcr^t 
^similitude  to  these  Ronmn  ornaments,  is  hi  their  chains. 
The  nations  of  Europe  perceive  another  resemblance^ 
in  their  oll-conqucriug  ambition. 
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But  it  is  only  tlio  infliionco  of  tliat  ovent  oo  Aiiiorica« 
and  on  the  mcHisurca  of  tho  President,  tbat  belongs  to 
my  subject  It  would  bo  infpratcfully  wrong  to  his 
cliaractcr,  to  be  silent  in  respect  to  a  pnit  of  it,  which 
lias  t)ie  most  signally  illustrated  his  virtues. 

The  genuine  character  of  that  revolution  is  not  even 
yet  so  well  understood,  as  the  dictates  of  self-preserva- 
tion require  it  should  be.  The  chief  duty  and  care  of 
all  governments  is  to  protect  tho  rights  of  property, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  society.  The  leaders  of  the 
I*" reach  revolution,  from  tho  beginning,  excited  the 
poor  against  the  rich.  This  has  mado  tho  rich  poor, 
hut  it  will  never  make  the  |M>or  rich.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  used  only  as  blind  instruments  to  make  those 
leaders  masters,  first  of  the  adverse  party,  and  then 
of  the  state.  Thus  the  powers  of  tlio  state  were 
turned  round  into  a  direction  exactly  contrary  to 
the  proper  one.  not  to  preserve  tranquillity  and 
restrain  violciiee,  hut  to  excite  violence  hy  the  hire 
of  power,  and  pluiuter,  iind  vengeance.  'J'hus  all 
l^rance  has  been,  au<t  still  is,  as  much  the  prize  of  tho 
ruling  party,  as  a  captured  ship ;  and  if  any  right  or 
possession  Ins  escaped  confiscation,  there  is  none 
that  has  not  been  liable  to  it. 

Thus  it  clearly  appears,  that,  Ui  its  origin,  its  charac- 
ter, and  its  means,  the  government  of  that  country  is 
revolutionary:  that  is,  not  only  ditlerent  from,  but  di- 
rectly contrary  to,  (»very  rejrulnr  and  well-ordered  so- 
ciety. It  is  a  danger,  similar  in  its  kind,  and  at  least 
equal  in  degree,  to  that,  witir  which  ancient  Rome  me- 
naced her  enemies.  The  allies  of  Home  were  slaves; 
and  it  cost  some  hundred  years'  cflbrts  of  her  policy  and 
arms,  to  make  her  enemies  her  allies.  Nations,  at  this 
day,  can  trust  no  better  to  treaties ;  they  cannot  even 
trust  to  arms,  unless  they  are  nsecl  with  a  spirit  and 
perseverance  becoming  the  magnitude  of  their  danger. 
For  the  French  revolution  has  been,  from  tho  first,  hos- 
tile  to  all  right  and  justice,  to  all  peace  and  order  in  so- 
ciety ;  and  therefore,  its  very  existence  has  been  a  state 
of  warfare  against  the  civilized  world,  and  most  of  all 
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^/f  uinst  frco  and  Orderly  rcpublicR,  for  8ucli  arc  never 
^V'itliout  fttctionR,  roadv  to  bo  tho  aliiei»  of  France,  and 
<^  aid  lior  in  tlie  worii  of  dnMtnictiun.  Accordnif^ly, 
<<curc«;ly  any  but  republics  huvo  tbey  Mubvortcd.  Such 
jf^vornmcntH,  by  Mbowin^  in  practice  wbut  renubiican 
"  berty  ig,  detect  French  imi>osturc,  and  show  what  their 
P'"oto3£t8  are  not. 

l^o  Subvert  them,  therefore,  they  had,  besides  the 
laeilitythat  fiiction  affords,  the  double  excitement  of 
^^nic>ving  a  reproach,  and  convertinjjr  their  greatest 
*^^st«iclcs  into  tlicir  most  eflicicnt  auxiliaries. 

^V  ho,  then,  on  careful  reflection,  will  be  surprised, 

tliat.   the  French  and  their  partizans  instantly  concciv- 

^^  t,lic  desire,  and  made  the  most  powerful  attempts, 

^^    ^c^volutionizc  the  American  government?    But  it 

jy^*^   licrcafter  seem  strange,  that  ilioir  excesses  should 

^^  Ci jtcused,  as  the  effects  of  a  struggle  for  liberty ; 

^?^    that  so  many  of  our  citizens  should  be  flattered, 

Y^i  to  they  were  msulted  with  the  idea,  that  our  exam* 

p/tt     ^yjjg  cQpiccI,  and  our  principles  pursued.     Nothing 

**^^  ever  more  false,  or  more  fascinating.    Our  libcr- 

y.  ^i  epcnds  on  our  education,  our  laws  and  habits,  to 

'         i^h  even  prejudices  yield ;  on  the  dlsj)crsion  of  our 

''^^^^  pic  on  farms,  ami  on  tho  almost  equal  diflusion  of 

'^''^^^ j)crty ;  it  is  founded  on  morals  and  religion,  whoso 

J'.'^^  iiority  reigns  in  the  heart;  and  on  the  inlhience  all 

^^^^«c  produce  on  jmblic  ofunion,  before  that  opinion 

^^"^X'cms  rulers.     Here  liberty  is  restraint;  there  it  is 

^   ^"^Icnce:  here  it  is  mild  and  cheerinij,  like  the  morn- 


.     -^^  sun  of  our  summer,  bri<rhtening  the  hills  and  mak- 

*  ^^  the  vallies  green ;  there  it  is  like  the  sun,  when  its 

^'^'V's  dart  pestilence  on  the  sands  of  Africa.    Amcri- 

^^n  liberty  calms  and  restrains  the  licentious  passions, 

^■^e  an  angel  that  says  to  the  winds  and  troubled  seas, 

*^^  still.    But  how  has  FVencli  licentiousness  appeared 

^^  the  wretclied  citizens  of  Switzerland  and  Venice  ? 

^0  not  their  haunted  imaginations,  even  when  thev 

>akc,  represent  her  as  a  monster,  with  eyes  that  flash 

wildfire,  hands  that  hurl  thunderbolts,  a  voice  that 

shakes  the  foundation  of  the  hills  .^    She  stands,  and 
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her  ambition  measures  the  earth ;  she  qpoaks,  and  an 
opidemic  fury  voixof  tlie  nations. 

Kxnorlcnce  i»  loMt  u}M>n  uh,  if  wo  dotiTv  tliat  it  bad 
•oIkou  a  large  nnrt  of  the  AmoriGan  nation.  It  is  na 
iol»er  and  iiiteltigont,  as  free,  and  as  worthy,  to  bo 
free,  as  any  in  tlio  world  i  ^aU  like  all  other  pooplo« 
wo  have  passions  and  preiiidicesy  and  they  had  re* 
ccivcd  a  violent  impulse,  wnicli,  for  a  time,  misled  us. 
'  Jacobinism  had  become  here,  as  in  France,  rather 
a  sect  than  a  party,  inspiring  aianaticism  that  was 
equally  intolerant  and  contagious.  The  delusion  was 
general  enough  to  be  thought  the  voice  of  tlie  people, 
therefore,  cinmiing  authority  without  proof,  and  jeaJouH 
enough  to  exact  acquiescence  without  a  murmur  of 
contradiction^  Some  progress  was  made  in  training 
multitudes  to  be  vitidrctivb  and  ferocious,  l^o  thcui 
nothing  seemed  amiable,  but  the  revolutiotrory  jn)»tici> 
of  Paris;  nothing  terrible,  but- the  government  and 
justice  of  America.  The  very  name  of  patriots  was 
claimed  and  applied,  in  pro|)ortion  as  the  citizens  liad 
nlionated  their  hearts  from  America,  and  transferred 
their  affections  to  their  foreign  corrupter.  Party  dis- 
cerned its  intimate  connexion  of  interest  with  France, 
and  consuniinated  its  proliigucy  by  yielding  to  foreign 
inflncnce. 

The  views  of  these  allies  reqnired,  that  this  country 
should  engaj^o  hi  war  with  Great  Britain.  Nothing 
loss  would  give  to  Franco  all  the  nieanM  of  annoying 
this  dreaded  rival :  nothing  less  would  ensure  the  sub- 
jection of  America,  as  a  satellite  to  the  ambition  of 
France :  nothing  else  could  make  a  revolution  here 
perfectly  inevitable. 

For  this  end,  the  minds  of  the  citizens  were  artfully 
inilamed,  and  the  moment  was  watched,  and  impatient- 
ly waited  for,  when  their  long  heated  passions  should 
be  in  fusion,  to  pour  them  forth,  like  the  lava  of  a  vol- 
cano, to  blacken  and  consume  the  peace  and  govern- 
ment of  our  country. 

The  systematic  operations  of  a  faction,  under  for- 
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cign  influence,  had  begun  to  appear,  and  wore  succcg- 
Hively  pursued,  in  a  manner  too  deeply  alarming  to  be 
soon  forgotten.  Who  of  us  does  not  remember  this 
worst  of  evils  in  this  worst  of  ways?  Shame  would 
forget,  if  it  could,  that,  in  one  of  the  states,  amend- 
nients  were  proposed  to  break  down  the  federal  se* 
nate,  which,  as  in  the  state  governments,  is  a  great 
bulwark  of  the  public  order.  'i*o  break  down  another, 
an  extravngant  judiciary  power  wiim  cluinied  f(r»r  Htut(>M. 
In  another  Htati%a  rebellion  was  fomented  by  the  agent 
of  France:  and  who,  without  fresh  indignation,  can 
remember,  that  the  powers  of  government  were  open- 
ly usurped,  troops  levied,  and  ships  fitted  out  to  fight 
for  her?  Nor  can  any  true  friend  to  our  government 
consider  without  dread,  that,  soon  afterwards,  the 
treaty-making  power  was  boldly  challenged  for  a 
branch  of  the  government,  from  which  the  constitution 
has  wisely  withholden  it 

I  am  oppressed,  and  know  not  how  to  proceed  with 
my  subject.  Washington,  blessed  be  God !  who  en- 
dued him  with  wisdom  and  clothed  him  with  power; 
Wasiiixcton  issued  hisproclamationof  neutrality,  and, 
at  an  early  period,  arrested  the  intrigues  of  France 
and  the  passions  of  his  countrymen,  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  precipice  of  war  and  revolution. 

This  act  of  firmness,  at  the  hazard  of  his  reputation 
and  peace,  entitles  him  to  the  name  of  the  first  of  pat- 
riots. Time  was  gained  for  the  citizens  to  recover 
their  virtue  and  good  sense,  and  they  soon  recovered 
them.  The  crisis  was  passed,  and  America  was 
^aved. 

Voii  and  f,  most  n^spftclod  fMlow-eiti/ens,  should  he 
sooner  tired  than  satisfied  in  recounting  the  particulars 
of  this  illustrious  man^s  life. 

How  grqat  he  appeared,  while  he  administered  the 
government,  how  much  greater  when  he  retired  from 
it,  how  he  accepted  the  cliief  military  command  under 
his  wise  and  upright  successor,  how  his  life  was  un- 
spotted like  his  fame,  and  how  his  death  was  worthy 
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of  his  life,  are  lO  monv  dwtinct  mibjbcts  of  initniction, 
and  each  of  thorn  singly  more  than  enoiiffli  for  an  oylo« 
giuin.  1  loavo  tlio  tugk,  howdyorf  to  ubitory  and  to 
posterity ;  they  will  be  faithful  to  it 

It  is  not  impossible,  that  some  witl  affect  to  consi- 
der the  honors  paid  to  this  great  patriot  by  the  nation, 
as  excessive,  idoktrous,  and  degrading  to  freemen, 
who  are  all  ef|uui.    I  answer,  that,  refusing  to  virtue 
its  l^i^itinmte  honors,  would  not  prevent  their  being 
laviHlied,  in  future,  on  any  worthiess  and  ambitions  fa- 
vorite.   If  this  day's  examiile  sliould  have  its  natural 
clPccti  it  will  be  salutary.    Let  such  honors  be  so  con- 
ferred only  when,  in  future,  they  shall  be  so  merited : 
then  the  public  sentiment  will  not  be  misled,  nor  the 
principles  of  a  just  equality  corrupted.    The  best  evi- 
dence of  reputation  is  a  man's  whole  life.    We  have 
now,  alus!  all  WAKiirNfiTON's  before  us.    There  has 
scarcely  appeared  a  really  great  man,  whose  charac- 
ter has  been  more  admired  in  his  lifetime,  or  less  cor- 
rectly understood  by  his  admirers.    When  it  is  coin- 
prclicadod,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  delineate  its  excel- 
lences in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  to  the  portrait 
both  interest  and  resemblance ;  for,  it  requires  thought 
and  study  to  understand  the  true  ground  of  the  su- 
periority of  his  character  over  many  others,  whom  he 
rcsenibled  in  the  principles  of  action,  and  even  in  the 
manner  of  acting.    But,  perhaps,  he  excels  all  the 
great  men  that  ever  lived,  ni  the  steadiness  of  his  ad- 
herence to  his  maxims  of  life,,  and  iii  the  uniformity 
of  all  his  conduct  to  the  same  maxims.    These  max- 
ims, though  wise,  were  yet  not  so  remarkable  for 
tlirir  wisduni,  us  for  their  authority  over  his  lilb:  for, 
if  there  wero  any  errors  in  his  juilginonf,  (and  he  dis- 
covered as  few  as  any  man,)  we  know  of  no  blemishes 
in  his  virtue.     He  was  the  patriot  without  reproach : 
he  loved  his  country  well  enough  to  hold  his  success 
in  serving  it  an  ample  recompense.    Thus  far  self-love 
and  love  of  country  coincided :  but  when  his  country 
needed  sacrifices,  that  no  other  man  could,  or,  per- 
haps, would  bo  willing  to  make,  ho  did  not  oven  hosi- 
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^ute.  Tins  was  virtue  in  its  most  exalted  character. 
More  than  once  ho  put  his  fanic  at  hazard,  when  he 
had  reason  to  think  it  would  be  sacrificed,  at  least  in 
tiii.s  age.  Two  instances  cannot  bo  denied :  when  the 
army  was  disbanded ;  and  again,  when  he  stood,  like 
Luouidas  at  the  pass  of  Thermopyls,  to  defend  our 
.  iiidcpcudence  against  France. 

It  is,  indeed,  ahnost  as  difficult  to  draw  his  charac- 
ter, as  the  portrait  of  virtue.  Tlie  reasons  are  simi- 
lar :  our  ideas  of  moral  excellence  are  obscure,  be- 
cause they  are  complex,  and  we  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  illustrations.  WAsniiNCTON^s  exaniple  is  the  Imp- 
piost,  to  show  what  virtue  is;  and,  to  delineate  his 
character,  we  naturally  expatiate  on  the  beauty  of 
virtue:  much  must  be  felt,  and  much  imagined.  His 
pre-eminenco  is  not  so  much  to  be  scon  in  the  display 
of  any  one  virtue,  as  in  the  possession  of  tlioni  ail,  and 
in  tho  practice  of  the  most  diflicnlt.  llorciiftrr,  there- 
fore, his  character  must  be  studied  before  it  will  be 
striking;  and  then  it  will  be  admitted  as  a  model,  a 
precious  one  to  a  free  republic ! 

It  is  no  less  diflicult  to  speak  of  his  talents.  They 
were  adapted  to  lead,  without  daz/.ling  mankind ;  and 
to  draw  forth  and  employ  the  talents  of  others,  with- 
out being  misled  by  them.  In  this  he  was  certainly 
superior,  that  he  neither  mistook  nor  misapplied  his 
own.  His  great  modesty  and  reserve  would  have 
concealed  them,  if  great  occasions  had  not  called 
them  forth ;  and  then,  as  he  never  spoke  from  the  af- 
fectation to  shine,  nor  acted  from  any  sinister  jnotivcs. 
it  is  from  their  effects  only  that  we  are  to  judge  of  tlicir 
greatness  and  extent,  hi  public  trusts,  where  men, 
acting  conspicuously,  are  cautious,  and  in  those  ])ri- 
vate  concerns,  where  few  conceal  or  resist  their  weak- 
nesses, Washincjton  was  uniforndy  great,  pursuing 
right  conduct  from  right  maxims.  His  talents  were 
Hfjch  as  assist  a  sound  judgment,  and  ripen  witli  it. 
His  iirudence  was  conMumiiiiite,  and  hiumikmI  to  iiiko 
tho  Jirection  of  his  powers  and  passions;  for,  as  u 
Holdier,  ho  was  more  solicitous  to  avoid  mistakes  that 
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might  be  fatal,  than  to  perform  exploitt  that  are  bril- 
liaut ;  and  as  a  statesman,  to  adhere  to  just  principleiv 
however  old,  than  to  pursue  no?elties;  and  thereforey 
in  both  characters,  his  qualities  were  singularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  interest,  and  were  tried  in  the  greatest  perils 
of  the  country.  His  habits  of  inquiry  were  so  far  re- 
markable, that  he  was  never  satisfied  with  investing* 
ing,  nor  desisted  from  it,  so  long  as  ho  had  less  than 
ail  the  light  that  he  could  obtain  upon  a  subject,  and 
then  ho  made  his  decision  without  bias. 

This  command  over  the  partialities  that  so  general- 
ly stop  men  short,  or  turn  them  aside  in  their  pursuit  of 
truth,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  unvaried  course 
of  right  conduct  in  so  many  dillicuh  scenes,  where  eve- 
ry human  actor  must  be  presumed  to  err.  If  he  had 
strong  passions;  he  had  learned  to  subdue  them,  and 
to  be  moderate  and  mild.  If  he  had  weaknesses,  he 
concealed  them,  which  in  rare,  and  excluded  tlicin 
from  the  government  of  his  temper  and  conduct, 
which  is  still  more  rare.  If  he  loved  fame,  he  never 
made  improper  compliances  for  what  is  called  popu- 
larity. The  fame  he  enjoyed  is  of  the  kind  that  will 
last  forever ;  yet  it  was  rather  the  effect,  than  the  mo- 
tive of  his  conduct.  Soihe  future  Plutarch  will  search 
for  a  parallel  to  his  character.  Bpaminondas  is,  per- 
haps, the  brightest  name  of  all  antiquity.  Our  Wash- 
iNGTON  resembled  him  in  the  purity  and  ardor  of  his 

f patriotism;  an<l,  like  him,  he  first  exalted  the  glory  of 
lis  country.  There,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  parallel 
ends :  for  Thebes  fell  with  Cpaminondas.  But  such 
comparisons  cannot  be  pursued  fur,  without  departing 
from  the  similitude.  For  we  shall  find  it  as  diflicuit 
to  compare  grcjit  men  as  <^rcat  rivers :  some  we  ad- 
mire for  the  length  and  rapidity  of  their  current,  and 
the  grandeur  of  their  cataracts;  others,  for  the  majes- 
tic silence  and  fulness  of  their  streams:  we  cannot 
bring  them  together  to  measure  the  diilercnce  of  their 
watorH.  The  uniiniliitinuH  lifn  of  Wasiundton,  doclin- 
ing  fume,  yet  courted  by  it,  seemed,  like  the  Ohio,  to 
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^'?5^^80  its  Ions  way  through  solitudes,  difliising  for- 

^^^y  ;  or  like  his  own  Potomac,  widening  and  deep- 

^^^9  his  channel,  as  he  approaches  the  sea,  and  dis- 

^^y  ing  most  the  usefulness  and  serenity  of  his  great- 

^^*s  towards  the  end  of  his  course.    .Such  a  citizen 

^^Vild  do  honor  to  any  country.    The  constant  vene- 

^^^ion  and  affection  ot  his  country  will  show,  that  it 

^^8  worthy  of  such  a  citizen. 

However  his  military  fame  may  excite  the  wonder  of 
inankind,  it  is  chiefly  by  his  civil  magistracy,  that  his 
example  will  instruct  them.     Great  generals   have 
arisen  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  most  in 
those  of  despotism  and  darkness.    In  times  of  vio- 
lence and  convulsion,  they  rise,  by  the  force  of  the 
whirlwind,  high  enough  to  ride  in  it,  and  direct  the 
storm.     Like  meteors,  they  glare  on  the  black  clouds 
with  a  splendor,  that,  while  it  dazzles  and  terrifies, 
makes  nothing  visible  but  the  darkness.    The  fame 
of  heroes  is  indeed  growing  vulgar :  they  multiply  in 
every  Ion?  war ;  they  stand  in  history,  and  thicken  in 
their  ranks,  almost  as  undistinguished  as  their  own 
soldiers.    . 

Hut  such  a  chief  magistrate  as  Waniiin(;ton,  uppofrn 
like  the  pole  star  in  a  clear  sky«  to  direct  the  skilful 
statesman.  His  presidency  will  form  an  epoch,  and 
be  distinguished  as  the  ago  of  WAsiiiNfiTox.  Already 
it  assumes  its  hi^h  place  in  the  political  region.  Like 
the  milky-way,  it  whitens  along  its  allotted  portion  of 
the  hemisphere.  The  latest  generations  of^  men  will 
survey,  through  the  telescope  of  history,  the  s|>acc 
'  where  so  many  virtues  blend  their  rnys,  and  delight  to 
separate  them  into  groups  and  distinct  virtues.  As 
the  best  illustration  of  them,  the  living  monument,  to 
which  the  first  of  patriots  would  have  chosen  to  con- 
sign his  fame,  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  to  heaven,  that 
our  country  may  subsist,  even  to  that  late  day,  in  thv 
plenitude  of  its  liberty  and  happinessj,  and  mingle  \tf 
mild  glory  with  WA.siri.N«TON'K. 
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UBLIVCRED   PRBIWAmr    22,    1800,  BY   AI*POUfTMBHT   OF  A 
tO/MBER  Ot  TIIE  CLERGT  OF  NEW  VOBK. 

BY  JOHN  If.  MASON, 

l>ASTOR  OP  THE    AtSOGIATC-AKrOBMCO    ONOIICII    IJT    THB    CITr  OF 

>EW   TOEK. 


FELLOW«CITIZE]f«. 

TiiR  offices  of  this  day  belong  less  to  eloquence  tban 
to  grief.     We  celebrate  one  of  Uioso  great  oventa 
which,  by  uniting  public  calamity  with  private  affile- 
tion,  create  in  evciy  bosom  a  response  to  the  tliroes  of 
an  empire.    God,  who  docth  wonders ;  whose  ways 
must  be  adored,  but  not  nuestioncd,  in  severing  from 
the  embraces  of  America  her  first-beloved  patriot,  has 
imposed  on  her  the  duty  of  blending  impassioned  feel- 
in;;  with  profound  and  uunuiruuiring  subniiMMioii.    An 
U8sciublcd  nation,  Inmontin^  a  father  in  their  departed 
ciucf;  absorbing  every  iid'orior  consideration  m  the 
sentiment  of  their  conunon  loss;  mingling  their  recol- 
lections and  tlicir  anticipations,  their  wishes,  their  re- 
grets, their  sympathies  and  tlicir  tears,  i^  a  spectacle 
not  more  tenclcr  than  awful,  and  excites  emotions  too 
mighty  for  utterance.    I  should  have  no  right  to  com- 
plam,  Americans,  if,  instead  of  indulging  me  with  your 
attention,  you  sliouhl  comnmnd  me  to  retire,  and  leave 
you  to  weep  in  the  silence  of  wo.    1  should  deserve  tho 
reprimand,  were  I  to  appear  before  you  with  the  pre- " 
tensions  of  eulogy.     No!    ICulogy  has  mistaken  her 
province  and  her  powers,  when  she  assumes  for  her 
theme  the  glory  of  Washington.     His  deeds  and  his 
virtues  are  his  hiijh  eulogiiim — his  deeds  mo.st  fomi- 
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liar  to  your  memories,  his  virtues  most  dear  to  your  af- 
fections. To  me,  therefore,  nothing  is  permitted  but 
to  borrow  from  yourscWcs.  And  though  a  pencil,  more 
daring  than  mine,  would  languish  in  attemi)ting  to  rc« 
trace  the  liyhig  lines  whicli  the  finger  of  truth  has 
drawn  upon  your  hearts,  you  will  bear  with  me,  while, 
on  a  subject  which  dignities  every  thins  related  to  it, 
*  I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  Know.* 

The  namo  of  Wasiiixotox,  connected  with  all  that 

is  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  in 

human  character,  awakens  sensations  which  agitate 

the  fervors  of  youth,  and  warm  the  chill  bosom  of  age. 

Transported  to  the  times  when  America  rose  to  repel 

her  wrongs,  and  to  claim  her  destinies,  a  scene  of 

boundless  grandeur  bursts  upon  onr  view.    Long  had 

her  filial  duty  expostulated  with  parental   injustice. 

Long  did  she  deprecate  the  rupture  of  those  tics  which 

she  had  been  proud  of  preserving  and  displaying.   But 

her  Immble  entreaty  spurned,  aggression  followed  by 

the  rod,  and  the  rod  by  scorpions,  having  changed 

remonstrance  into  murmur,  and  nmrmur  nito  resist* 

ance,  she  transfers  her  grievances   from  the  throne 

of  earth  to  the  throne  of  heaven ;  and  precedes  by  an 

appeal  to  the  God  of  judgment,  her  appeal  to  the  sword 

of  war. 

At  issue  now  with  the  mistress  of  the  seas ;  unfur- 
nished with  equal  means  of  defence ;  the  convulsive 
shock  approaching;  and  every  evil  omen  passing  be- 
fore her,  one  step  of  rashness  or  of  folly  may  seal  her 
doom.  In  this  accumulation  of  trouble,  who  shall  com- 
mand her  confidence,  and  face  her  dangers,  and  con- 
duct her  cause  ?  God,  whose  kingdom  ruletli  over  all, 
prepares  from  afar  the  instruments  best  adapted  to 
^  his  purpose.  By  an  iniluence  which  it  would  be  as  ir- 
rational to  dispute  as  it  is  vain  to  scrutinize,  he  stirs  up 
the  spirit  of  the  statesman  and  the  soldier.  Minds,  on 
which  he  has  bestowed  the  elements  of  greatnes:?,  arc 
brought,  by  his  providence,  into  contact  with  exigen- 
cies which  rouse  thorn  into  action.     It  is  in  the  season 
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of  effort  and  ofperU  that  impoteDee  ditappeui,  and 
energy  arises.  The  whirlwind,  which  fweeps  awajf  the 
j^low-worm,  uncovers  the  fire  of  genius,  and  kindfes  it 
into  a  blaze,  that  irradiates,  at  once,  both  the  zenith  and 
the  poles. 

But  among  the  heroes  who  sprung  from  obscurity* 
when  the  college,  Uie  counting-house,  and  the  plough 
teemed  with «« niunderbolts  of  war,**  none  could,  in  all  re- 
spects, meet  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  America.  She 
rcc|utrcd,  in  her  leader,  a  man  reared  under  her  own 
eye ;  who  combined  with  distinguished  talent,  a  cha- 
racter above  suspicion ;  who  had  added  to  his  physical 
and  moral  qualttiesthe  experience  of  difficult  service; 
a  man,  who  should  concentrate  in  himself  the  public  nA 
fcctions  and  confidences;  wlio  should  know  how  to 
multiply  the  energies  of  every  other  man  under  his  di- 
rection, and  to  make  disaster  itself  the  means  of  suc- 
cess— his  arm  a  fortress  and  his  name  a  host.  Such  a 
man  it  were  almost  presumption  to  expect;  but  such  a 
man  all-ruling  heaven  had  provided,  and  that  man  was 
Washixgtox. 

Pre-eminent  already  in  worth,  he  is  summoned  to 
the  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  of  danger.    Unallured  by 
the  chnrms  of  opulence :  unnppallcd  by  the  hazard  of 
a  dubious  warfare :  unmoved  by  the  prospect  of  being, 
in  tiic  event  of  failure,  the  first  and  most  conspicuous 
victim,  he  obeys  the  summons,  because  he  loves  his 
duty.    The  resolve  is  firm,  for  the  probation  is  terri- 
ble.    His  theatre  is  a  world;  his  charge,  a  family  of 
nations ;  the  interest  staked,  in  his  hands,  the  prosperi- 
ty of  millions  unborn  in  a<^es  to  come;  his  means, 
under  aid  from  on  high,  the  resources  of  his  own 
breast,  with  the  raw  recruits  and  irregular  supplies  of 
distracted  colonies.    O  crisis  worthy  of  such  a  hero ! 
Followed  by  her  little  bands,  her  prswers  and  her  tears, 
Washington  espouses  the  quarrel  of^  his  country.    As 
he  moves  on  to  the  conflict,  every  heart  palpitates,  and 
every  knee  trembles.    The  foe,  alike  valiant  and  vete- 
ran, presents  no  easy  conquest,  nor  aught  inviting  but 
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.    to  those  who  had  consecrated  tlicir  blood  to  tlio  public 
weal.   The  Omnipotent,  who  allots  great  enjoyment  as 
the  meed  of  great  exertion,  had  ordained  that  America 
Rliould  be  Tree ;  but  that  she  should  learn  to  value  the 
blessing  by  the  price  of  its  acquisition.    She  shall  go 
to  a  M  wealthy  place,^*  but  her  way  is  ^^  through  fire  and 
through  water.    Many  a  generous  chicfmust  bleed,  and 
many  a  gallant  youth  sink,  at  his  side,  into  the  surprised 
.  grave;  the  field  must  be  heaped  with  slain;  the  pur- 
ple torrent  must  roll,  ere  the  nngel  of  peace  descend 
with  his  olive,    it  is  here,  amid  devastation,  and  hor- 
ror, and  death,  that  Wasiiin'gton  must  reap  his  laurcKs 
and  engrave  his  trophies  on  the  shields  of  immortality. 
.Shall    Delaware    and    Princeton — shall    Monmouth 
and  York — But  I  may  not  particularize;  fur  less  re* 
peat  the  talc  which  babes  recite,  which  poets  sing,  and 
fame  has  published  to  the  listening  world.    Every  scene 
of  his  action  was  a  scene  of  his  triumph.    Now,  he 
saved  the  republic  by  more  than  Fabian  caution ;  now, 
he  avenged  her  by  more  than  Carthagenian  fierceness. 
While,  at  every  stroke,  her  forests  and  her  hills  re- 
echoed to  her  shout,  *^  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Wa.siiincjton  !"    Nor  was  this  the  vain  applause  of 
partiality  and  enthusiasm.    The  blasted  sciiemcs  of 
Britain ;  her  broken  and  Ikt  captive  hosts,  proclaimed 
the  terror  of  his  arms.    Skilleu  were  her  chiefs,  and 
brave  her  legions ;  but  bravery  and  skill  rendered  them 
a  conquest  more  worthy  of  Washington.     True,  lie 
suffered,  in  his  turn,  repulse  and  even  defeat.    It  was 
both  natural  and  needful.    Unchequered  with  reverse, 
his  story  would  have  resembled  rather  the  fictions  of 
romance,  than  the  truth  of  narrative;  and  had  he  been 
neither  defeated  nor  repulsed,  we  had  never  seen  all 
the  grandeur  of  his  soul.    He  arrayed  himself  in  fresh 
honors  by  that  which  ruins  even  the  great — vicissitude. 
He  could  not  only  subdue  an  enemy,  but  what  is  infi- 
nitely more,  he  could  subdue  misfortune.     With  an 
equanimity  which  gave  temperance  to  victory,  and 
cheerfulness  to  disaster,  he  balanced  the  fortunes  of 
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ihe  State.  In  tho  face  of  hostile  prowemi;  in  tlio  midst 
of  mutiny  and  treason ;  surroimdfcd  with  astonishment, 
irresolution  and  despondence,  Washihqton  nmuiined 
erect,  unmoved,  invincible.  Whatever  ills  America 
might  endure  in  maintaining  her  rights,  she  exulted 
that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her  commonder-in* 
chief.  The  event  justified  her  most  sanguine  presages. 
That  invisible  hand  which  ffirded  him  at  nrst,  con- 
tinned  to  guard  and  to  guide  him  through  the  sue* 
ccssive  stages  of  the  revolution.  Nor  did  ho  ac* 
count  it  a  weakness  to  bend  the  knee  in  homage  to 
its  supremac]^,  and  prayer  for  its  direction.  ^TJiis  was 
the  armor  ot  Washincton  ;•  this  the  salvation  of  his 
country.  . 

Tlio  hope  of  her  reduction  at  length  abandoned; 
her  wnr  of  liberty  brought,  in  the  establishment  of  in- 
dependence, to  that  honorable  conclusion  for  which  it 
had  been  undertaken,  the  hour  arrived  when  he  was 
to  resign  the  trust  which  he  had  accepted  with  diffi<> 
donee.  To  a  mind  less  pure  and  elevated,  the  situa- 
tion of  America  would  have  furnished  the  pretext,  an 
well  as  the  means,  of  military  usurpation.  Talents 
equal  to  daring  enterprise ;  the  derangement  of  pub- 
lic affairs;  unbounded  popularity;  and  the  devotion 
of  a  sufFcring  army,  would  have  been  to  every  other  a 
strong,  and  to  almost  any  other,  an  irresistible  temp- 
tation. In  Washingto.x  they  did  not  produce  even 
the  pain  of  self-denial.  They  added  the  last  proof  of 
his  disinterestedness ;  and  imposed  on  his  country  tho 
last  obligation  to  gratitude.  Impenetrable  by  cor- 
rupting influence ;  deaf  to  honest  but  erring  solicita- 
tion ;  irreconcileable  with  every  disloyal  sentiment,  he 
urged  the  necessity,  and  set  the  example  of  laying 
down,  in  peace,  arms  assumed  for  the  common  de- 
fence.* But  to  separate  from  the  companions  of  his 
danger  and  his  glory,  was,  even  for  Washington,  a 
ditRcult  task.     About  to  leave  them  forever,  a  thousand 

^  Morris*  Oration. 
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scnsatious  rushed  upon  his  heart,  and  all  the  soldier 
melted  in  the  man.  He,  who  has  no  tenderness,  has 
no  magnanimity.  Washington  could  vanquish,  and 
AVashinoton  could  weep.  Never  was  affection  more 
cordially  reciprocated.  The  grasped  hand;  the  si- 
lent anguish ;  the  spontaneous  tear  trickling  down  the 
scarred  cheek ;  the  wistful  look,  as  ho  passed,  aflcr 
the  warrior  who  should  never  again  point  their  way  to 
victory ;  form  a  scene  for  nature's  painter,  and  for 
nature's  bard. 

But  we  must  not  losd,  in  our  sensibility,  the  remem- 
brance of  his  penetration,  his  prudence,  his  regard  of 
public  honor,  and  of  public  faith.  Abhorring  outrage ; 
jealous  for  the  reputation,  and  dreading  the  cxccssc?, 
of  even  a  gallant  army,  (lushed  with  conquest,  prompt- 
ed by  incendiaries,  and  sheltered  by  a  semblance  of 
right,  his  last  act  of  authority  is  to  dismiss  them  to 
their  homes  without  entering  the  capital.  Accompa- 
nied with  a  handful  of  troops,  he  repairs  to  the  coun- 
cil of  the  states,  and,  through  them,  surrenders  to  his 
country  the  sword  which  he  hud  drawn  in  her  defence. 
Singular  phenomenon!  WA^niNOTON  becomes  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  Ho  exchanges  supreme  command  for 
the  tranquillity  of  domestic  hfe.  Go,  incomparabio 
man!  to  adorn  no  less  the  civic  virtues,  than  the  splen- 
did achievements  of  the  held:  go,  rich  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  thy  high  deserts:  go,  with  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  with  the  plaudit  of  millions,  and  the 
orisons  of  millions  more  for  thy  temporal  and  tliluc 
eternal  bliss ! 

The  glory  of  Washington*  seemed  now  comi>lcte. 
While  the  universal  voice  proclaimed  that  ho  might 
decline,  with  honor,  every  future  burden,  it  was  a  wish 
and  an  opinion  almost  as  universal,  that  he  would  not 
jeopardize  the  fame  which  ho  had  so  nobly  won.  Had 
personal  considerations  swayed  his  mind,  this  would 
iiave  been  his  own  decision.  But,  untutored  in  tin- 
philosophism  of  the  age,  he  had  not  learned  to  sepa- 
rate the  maxims  of  wisdom  from  the  injunctions  of 
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duty.  His  lioul  was  not  dolMuicd  by  tliat  moral  cow- 
ardice which  foars  to  rink  popularity  for  tiio  gonorol 
good.  Having  assisted  in  ttio  formation  of  an  efficiont 
government  which  he  had  refused  to  dictate  or  enforco 
at  the  moutli  of  his  cannon,  bo  was  ready  to  contributo 
tiic  weight  of  his  character  to  insure  its  effect.  And 
his  country  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  of  teistifyin^, 
that,  much  as  she  loved  and  trusted  others,  she  stiJl 
loved  and  trusted  him  most  J-failed,  by  her  unani* 
mou»  sunVnge,  the  pilot  of  the  state,  he  approaches 
the  awful  helm,  and  grasping  it  with  equal  firmness 
and  ease,  dcnioustratcs  that  ibrms  of  power  cause  no 
embarrassment  to  him. 

In  so  novel  an  experiment,  as  a  nation  framing  a 
government  for  herself  under  no  impulse  biit  that  of 
reiison ;  adopting  it  through  no  force  but  the.  force  of 
conviction;  and  putting  it  into  openUion  without 
Moodsjicd  or  violence,  it  was  alUimportant  that  her 
tirst  magistrate  should  possess  her  unbounded  good- 
will. Those  elements  of  discord  which  lurked  in  tho 
divcrnity  of  local  interest;  in  the  collision  of  political 
thoories;  in  the  irritations  of  piirty ;  in  thu  disappoint- 
ed or  gratified  ambition  of  individuals;  and  wliiclu 
notwithstanding  her  graceful  transition,  threatened  thi*. 
harmony  of  America,  it  wiis  for  \Yasiiinuton  alone  to 
control  and  repress.  His  tried  integrity,  his  ardent 
patriotism,  were  instead  of  a  volume  of  arguments  for 
tho  excellence  of  that  system  which  he  approved  and 
ijupportcd.  Among  tho  simple  and  honest,  whom  no 
artifice  was  omitted  to  ensnare,  there  were  ihousands 
who  knew  little  of  the  philosophy  of  government,  and 
less  of  the  nice  machinery  of  the  constitution ;  but 
they  knew  that  WASfiiNCTON  was  wise  apd  good;  they 
knew  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  betray  tlicm ; 
and  by  this  they  were  rescued  from  the  fangs  of  fac- 
tion. Ages  will  not  furnish  so  instructive  a  comment 
on  that  cardinal  virtue  of  republicans,  contidence  iu 
the  men  of  their  choice ;  nor  a  more  salutary  antidote 
igainst  the  pc*:tilcnlial  principle,  that  the  soul  of  a  re- 
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public  is  jealousy.  At  the  ccimmcnccmcnt  of  iicr  fede- 
ral governmcnt/inistrust  would  have  ruined  America; 
in  confidence,  she  foui^d  her  ttafcty. 

The  rc*appearuncc  of  Washington  as  a  statesman, 
f^xcitcd  the  conjecture  of  tiio  old  worhl,  and  the  nnxio- 
ty  of  the  now*  His  martial  fume  hud  lixcd  a  criterion, 
however  inaccurate,  of  his  civil  administration.  Mili- 
tary  genius  docs  neither  confer  nor  imply  political 
ability.  Whiitever  merit  may  be  attached  to  the  fa- 
culty of  arranging  the  principles,  and  prosecuting  the 
details,  of  an  army,  it  must  be  conceded  that  vaster 
comprehensions  belong  to  the  statesman.  J;Lrnorance, 
vanity,  the  love  of  paradox,  and  the  love  of  mischief. 
Hlfecting  to  sneer  at  the  "  mystery  of  government," 
have,  indeed,  taught,  that  common  sense  and  common 
honesty  are  his  only  requisites.  The  nature  of  things 
and  the  experience  of  every  people,  in  every  age,  teach 
a  diflcrcnt  doctrine.  America  had  multitudes  who 
possessed  both  those  qualities,  but  she  had  only  one 
Washington.  To  adjust,  in  the  best  compromise,  a 
thousand  interfering  views,  so  as  to  eflcct  tlic  greatest 
good  of  the  whole  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the 
parts;  to  curb  tlic  dragon  of  faction  by  njcans  which 
insure  the  safety  of  public  hberty;  to  marshal  opinion 
and  prejudice  among  the  auxiliaries  of  the  law;  in 
fine,  to  touch  the  mainspring  of  national  agency,  so  as 
to  prcHcrvo  the  equipoiHC  of  its  powers,  and  to  moke 
the  feeblest  movementH  of  the  extreniiticH  accord  with 
the  tmnulse  at  the  centre,  is  only  forgemuHoftlie  hi/{ii- 
est  order.  To  excel  ecjually  in  military  and  politicul 
science,  Jias  been  the  praise  of  a  few  chosen  spirits, 
among  whom,  with  a  proud  preference,  we  enrol  the 
father  of  our  country. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Washington  to  direct  transac- 
tions of  which  the  repetition  is  hardly  within  the  limits 
of  human  possibilities.  When  he  entered  on  his  tirst 
presidency,  all  the  interests  of  the  continent  were  vi- 
brating through  the  arch  of  political  uncertainty.  The 
ilepartmcnts  of  the  new. government  were  to  be  mnrk- 
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ed  out,  and  lUlcd  up;  foroimi  rislations  to  be  reflat- 
ed; the  physical  and  moral  strength  of  the  natton  to 
j  be  organi7.ed;  and  tliat,  at  a  time  when  scepticism  iu 
i  politics,  no  less  than  in  religion  and  morals,  wa^  pre* 
f.  paring,  throughout  Europe,  to  Hprhig  the  mine  of  revc* 
lutiou  and  ruin.  In  diMcliarging  his  fir<it  duties,  that 
Hauio  intulligont,  cautious,  resolute  procedure,  wlucli 
had  rendered  him  the  huhvurk  of  war,  now  exhibited 
liiui  us  tlio  guardian  of  peace.  Appropriation  of  ta*  . 
lent  to  employment,  is  one  of  the  deep  results  of  politi* 
cat  sagacity.  And  in  his  selection  of  men  for  office, 
Washington  displayed  a  knowledge  of  character  and 
of  business,  a  contempt  of  favoritism,  and  n  devotion 
to  the  public  welfare,  which  permitted  tlioGeneral  to 
be  rivalled  only  by  the  (^resident. 

Under  such  auspices^  the  fruit  and  the  pledge  of  di< 
vino  blessing,  America  rears  her  head,  and  recover:^ 
her  vigor.     Agriculturn  laughs  on  the  land:   com* 
i  mercc  ploughs  tiko  wave :  peace  rejoices  her  at  home ; 
n  and  she  grows  into  respect  abroad.    Ah!  too  happy, 
to  progress  without  interruption.    The  explosions  of 
Flurope  bring  new  vexations  to  her,  and  new  trials  and 
new  glories  to  her  Washixctox*    Vigilant  and  faith- 
ful, he  hears  the  tempest*  roar  from  afar,  warns  her  of 
its  approach,  and  prepares  for  averting  its  dangers. 
Black  are  the  heavens,  and  angry  the  billows,  and  nar- 
row and  perilous  the  passage,     nut  his  composure,  dig* 
nity  ntid  liruuK'SH,  nre  Ofpial  to  tlio  peril.    Unscducod 
by  fraud,  unlcrrified  hy  threat,  nun  wed  by  clamor,  ho 
1    holds  on  his  steady  way,  and  again  ho  saves  his  coun- 
try.   With  less  decision  on  the  part  of  Washington. 
a  generous,  but  mistaken  ardor,  would  have  plunged. 
Iior  into  the  whirlpool,  and  leR  her  till  this  hour  the 
'  sport  of  the  contending  elements.    Americans !  bow 
to  that  magnanimous  policy,  which  protected  your 
dearest  interests  at  the  hazard  of  incurring  your  dis- 
pleasure.   It  was  thus  that  Washixctox  proved  him- 
self, not  in  the  cunt  of  the  day,  but  in  the  procurement 
of  substantial  good,  in  stepping  between  them  and  pcr- 
flition,  the  servant  of  the  people. 
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Tlic  historiuD  of  this  period  \vill  have  to  record  a 
revolt,  raised  bv  infatuation,  against  the  law  of  tho 
land.*  Ho  will  have  to  record  the  uoccHsity  which 
coinpcUcd  even  Washington  to  suppress  it  by  tlio 
sword.  But  he  will  have  to  record  also  his  gentleness 
and  his  lenity.  Deeds  of  severity  were  his  sad  tribute 
to  justice :  deeds  of  humanity  the  native  suggestions 
of  his  heart. 

Eight  years  of  glorious  administration  created  a 
claim  on  tlie  indulgence  of  his  country,  wliich  none 
could  think  of  disputing,  but  which  all  lamented  should 
be  urged.  The  ends,  which  rendered  his  services  in- 
dispensable, being  mostly  attained,  he  demands  his 
restoration  to  private  life.  Resigning,  to  an  able  suc- 
cessor, the  reins  which  he  had  guided  with  charac- 
teristic felicity,  he  once  more  bids  adieu  to  public  ho- 
jiors.  Let  not  his  motives  be  mistaken  or  forgotten.  It 
was  for  him  to  set  as  great  examples  in  the  relinquish- 
ment, as  in  the  acceptance  of  power.  No  mortiticd 
suiibition,  no  haUglity  disgusts,  no  expectation  of  high- 
er ofiice,  prompted  his  retreat.  He  knew,  that  for- 
eign nations  considered  his  life  as  the  bond,  and  his  in- 
fluence as  the  vital  spirit  of  our  union.  He  know, 
that  his  own  lustre  threw  a  shade  over  others,  not  more 
injurious  to  them  than  to  his  country.  He  wished  to 
dispel  the  encliantment  of  his  own  name :  he  wished  to 
relieve  the  apprehensions  of  America,  by  making  her 
sensible  of  her  riclies  in  other  patriots ;  to  be  a  spec- 
tator of  her  prosperity  under  their  management ;  and 
to  convince  herself,  and  to  convince  the  world,  that 
she  depended  less  on  him,  than  either  her  enemies  or 
her  friends  believed.     And,  tliercfore,  he  withdrew. 

Having  lavished  all  her  honors,  his  country  had 
nothing  more  to  bestow  u()on  iiim  except  her  blessing. 
ISut  he  had  more  to  bestow  upon  his  country.  His 
views  and  his  advice,  tho  condensed  wisdom  of  all  hm 
reflection,  observation  and  experience,  he  delivers  to 
his  compatriots  in  a  manual  worthy  of  them  to  study, 

*  Th<»  liHtirn»rlion  in  Pniii>ivlvoni;i  In  17P1. 
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and  of  him  to  com[x>8c.  And  now«  when  thej  toM 
hope  to  enjoy  only  the  satbfaction  of  still  possfMising 
him,  tho  pleasure  of  rccotmtin^l^  his  acts,  ana  the  bcnc- 
lit  of  |>ractiHiii|^  his  Iomhohs,  they  neconiimny  'Mm  reiiro* 
ment  with  their  aspiriitions,  thut  his  oveoing  may  bO 
as  serene,  as  his  morning  ImuI  been  fair,  and  his  noon 
resplendent. 

That  he  should  ever  again  endure  tlie  solicitudes  of 
office,  was  rather  to  be  deprecated  than  desired.  Be- 
cause it  mu8t  be  a  crisis  singularly  portentous,  which 
could  justify  another  hivasion  of  his  repose.  From 
such  a  necessity  we  fondly  promised  ourselves  exemp- 
tion. Flutteriii;^,  fullucious  seciiritv!  Tlu)  sudden 
whirlwiiid  springs  out  of  a  calm.  The  revolutions  of 
a  day  procluirri  that  an  empire  was.  However  remote 
the  position  of  America ;  however  peaceful  her  charac- 
ter ;  however  cautious  and  CM)uttable  her  (>olicy ;  site 
was  not  to  go  unmolested  bythegi^mtic  fiend  of  Gal- 
lic domination.  That  she  was  free  and  happy,  was 
crime  and  provocation  enough,  lie  fastened  on  her 
his  murderous  eye:  he  was  preparing  for  her  that 
deadly  embrace,  in  which  nations,  supine  and  credulous, 
had  already  perished.  Reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
swelling  the  catalogue  of  his  victims,  or  arguing  her 
cause  with  the  bayonet  and  the  ball,  she  bursts  the  ill- 
fated  bonds  which  bad  linked  her  to  his  destinies,  and 
assumes  the  tone  and  attitude  of  dcliatice.  The  gaunt- 
let is  thrown.  To  advance  is  perilous :  to  retreat,  de- 
struction. She  looks  wistfully  round,  and  calls  for 
WAsiirNcrroN.  I'he  well  known  voice,  that  voice, 
which  he  had  ever  accounted  a  law,  pierces  the  retreats 
of  Vernon,  and  thrills  his  bosom.  Domestic  enjoy- 
ments lose  their  charm;  repose  becomes  to  him  inglo-. 
rious;  every  sncrificc  is  cheap,  and  every  exertion 
easy,  when  his  beloved  country  requires  his  aid.  With 
all  the  alacrity  of  youth,  he  flies  to  her  succor.  Tho 
Jiclmct  of  war  presses  his  silver  locks,  llis  sword, 
which  dishonor  had  never  tarnished,  nor  corruption 
])oisoned,  he  once  more  unsheaths,  and  prepares  to  re- 
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ceive  on  its  point  the  insolcnco  of  that  foe  whose  in- 
txiffiQ  he  haa  foiled  by  his  wisdom. 

It  must  ever  be  difficult  to  compare  the  merits  of 
Washington's  characters,  because  he  always  appeared 
^catest  in  that  which  he  last  sustained.  Yet  if  there 
is  a  preference,  it  iiuist  be  assigned  to  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  armies  of  America.  Not  because  the 
duties  of  that  station  were  more  arduous  than  tliorte 
which  be  had  often  performed,  but  because  it  more 
fully  displayed  his  magnanimity.  While  others  be- 
come great  by  elevation,  NVasiiington  becomes  great- 
er by  condescension.  Matchless  patriot !  to  stoop,  on 
public  motives,  to  an  inferior  appointment,  after  pos- 
scasing  and  dignifying  the  highest  oiTiccs !  Thrice  fa- 
vored country,  which  boasts  of  such  a  citizen  !  We  | 
gaze  with  astonishment:  we  exult  that  we  are  Ameri- 
cans.  We  auginr  every  thing  great,  and  good,  and 
IiU|>py.  Jiut  wlienco  this  sudden  horror.''  What 
nicans  that  cry  of  agony  ?  Oh !  'tis  the  shriek  of 
America!  The  fairy  vision  is  fled:  WAsniNtiTON  is — 
no  more  !^— 

"  How  arc  (he  mighty  fallen,  and  the  wcnpon^  of  war  perished  !*' 

Daughters  of  America,  who  erst  prepared  the  festal 
bower  and  the  laurel  wreath,  plant  now  the  cypress 
grove,  and  water  it  with  tears. 

**How  are  tlic  mighty  fallen,  ond  the  weapons  of  war  perislied  V 

The  death  of  Wasiiinctox,  Americans,  has  revealed 
tlie  extent  of  our  loss.  It  has  given  us  the  final  proof 
that  we  never  mistook  him.  Take  his  aflccting  testa- 
ment, and  read  the  secrets  of  his  soul.  Read  all  the 
power  of  domestic  virtue.  Read  his  strong  love  of  let- 
ters and  of  liberty.  Read  his  fidelity  to  republican 
principle,  and  his  jealousy  of  national  character.  Read 
nis  devotediicss  to  you  in  his  military  betpiests  to  near 
relations.  "Tlujse  swords,"  they  are  the  words  of 
WAsiiiNrjTON,  ^uhese  swords  are  accompanied  with  un 
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injunction  not  to  unshcath  them  for  the  purpose  of 
shedding  of  blood,  except  it  be  for  seiMcfence,  or 
in  defence  of  their  country  and  its  rights;  and  in 
the  latter  case,  to  keep  them  unsheath^  aiid  prefer 
falling  with  them  in  their  hands  to  the  relinquishment 
thereof." 

In  his  acts,  Americans,  you  have  seen  the  man.  Ill 
the  complicated  excellence  of  character,  ho  stands 
alone.  Let  no  future  Plutarch  attempt  the  iniquitjr  of 
parallel.  Let  no  soldier  of  fortune,  let  no  usurping 
conqueror,  let  not  Alexander  or  Ca»ar,  let  not  Crom- 
well or  Buonaparte,  let  none* among  the  dead  or  the 
living,  appear  in  the  same  picture  with  Wasiiingtos  : 
or  let  them  appear  as  the  shade  to  his  light. 

On  this  subject,  my  countrymen,  it  is  for  others  to 
speculate,  but  it  is  for  as  to  leeL  Yet,  in  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  stroko,  ought  to  be  our  thank<^ 
fuliicMH,  tliui  it  was  not  inflicted  sooner.  Through  a 
loii;^  ticricM  of  yonrs  has  Ciod  preserved  our  Wasuing- 
TON  a  public  blessing :  and  now  that  he  has  removed 
hiin  forever,  shall  we  presume  to  say.  What  doest 
thou  ?  Never  did  the  tomb  preach  more  powerfully 
the  dependence  of  all  things  on  the  will  of  the  Most 
High.  The  greatest  of  mortals  crumble  into  dust,  the 
moment  lie  conunands.  Return,  ye  children  of  men 
Wasiiinoton  was  but  tlic  instrument  of  a  benignant 
God.  He  sickens,  he  dies,  that  we  may  learn  not  to 
trust  in  men,  nor  to  make  Hesh  our  arm.  But  though 
WAsiiiN(iTox  is  dead,  Jehovah  lives,  God  of  our  fa- 
thers! be  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  children! 
Thoi|  art  our  refuge  and  our  hope ;  the  pillar  of  our 
strength ;  the  wall  of  our  defence,  and  our  unfading 
glory ! 

Americans!  this  God,  who  raised  up  Washington. 
and  gave  you  liberty,  exacts  from  you  the  duty  of 
cherishing  it  with  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge. 
Never  sully,  by  apathy  or  by  outrage,  your  fair  inherit- 
ance. Risk  not,  for  one  moment,  on  visionary  theo- 
rios.  the  polid  hl(!HsrnL's  of  your  lot.     To  you,  partien- 
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larly,  O  youth  of  America !  applies  the  solemn  charge. 
In  all  the  perils  of  your  country,  remember  Washing- 
ton. The  freedom  of  reason  and  of  ri^ht,  has  been 
handed  down  to  you  on  the  point  of  the  heroes  sword. 
Guard,  with  veneration,  the  sacred  deposit.  The 
curse  of  ages  will  rest  upon  you,  O  youth  of  America! 
if  ever  you  surrender  to  foreign  ambition,  or  domestic 
lawlessness,  the  precious  liberties  for  which  Washing- 
ton fought,  and  your  fathers  bled. 

1  cannot  part  with  you,  fellow-citizens,  without  urg- 
ing the  long  remembrance  of  our  present  assembly. 
This  djiy  we  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  republics,  that 
they  know  not  how  to  be  grateful.  Fn  your  treatment 
of  living  patriots,  recall  your  love  and  your  regret  of 
AVasuington.  Let  not  future  inconsistency  charge 
this  day  with  hypocrisy.  Happy  America,  if  she  gives 
an  instance  of  universal  principle  in  her  sorrows  for  the 
man  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  I" 
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AN  OKATION. 

UKfclVKlieU  AT   rLVMUb'TH  MtCRHUUl  2i,  ]8(tt;, 

AT    Tins    AKNIVEKSAKY    COMMfiMPRATlOy    OF    TIIIS  FIRST 
%hyjft\Q   OF  OUR   AKCESTORH,  AT  THAT   PLACB : 

nv  JOHN  quiNCY  adans. 


Amoxg  tlie  seiitiniciito  of  uiost  ^w^rful  o[Hsrttticfu 
lipon  the  human  heart,  and  most  highly  honorable  to 
the  human  character^  are  those  of  veneration  for  our 
forefathers,  and  of  love  for  our  [posterity.  They  form  the 
connecting  links  between  the  selfish  and  tlie  social  pas* 
sions.  By  the  fandamental  principle  of  Christianity, 
the  happiness  of  the  individual  is  interwoven,  by  innu- 
merable and  imperceptible  ties,  with  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries :  by  the  power  of  filial  reverence  and  pa- 
rental aflcction,  individual  existence  is  extended  be- 
yond tliu  limits  of  individual  lilb,  and  the  happiness  of 
every  age  is  chained  in  mutual  dependence  upon  that 
of  every  other.  Respect  for  his  ancestors  excites,  iu 
the  breast  of  man,  interest  in  their  history,  attachment 
lo  their  characters,  concern  for  their  errors,  involunta- 
ry pride  in  their  virtues.  Love  for  his  posterity 
spurs  him  to  exertion  for  their  support,  stimulates 
him  to  virtue  for  their  example,  and  hlls  him  wi'h  the 
tcnderest  solicitude  for  their  welfare.  xMnn,  therefore, 
was  not  made  for  himself  alone.  No;  ho  was  made 
for  his  country,  by  the  obligutiuns  of  the  social  com- 
pact: he  was  made  for  his  species,  by  the  christian 
duties  of  universal  charity :  he  was  made  for  all  ages 
past,  by  the  sentiment  of  reverence  lor  his  forefathers ; 
and  he  was  made  for  all  future  times,  by  the  impulse 
of  alVcction  for  his  progeny.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  principles, "  Existence  sees  him  spurn  her  hound- 
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ed  rct(«ii.^*  Tlicv  redeem  his  nature  from  the  subjce- 
tion  of  time  and  space :  ho  is  no  longer  a  ^  puny  in^ 
sect  shivorin<T  at  a  hrci^ze  ^  he  is  the  ^lory  of  crea- 
tion, ibrnied  to  occupy  all  time  and  all  extent: 
bounded,  during  )iis  residence  upon  eartli,  only  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  world,  and  destined  to  life  and  im- 
mortality in  brighter  regions,  when  the  fabric  of  na- 
ture itself  Hliiill  dissolve  and  perish. 

The  voice  of  history  lias  not.  in  all  its  compass,  a 
note  but  answers  in  unison  with  these  sentiments. 
The  barbarian  chiellain,  who  delendcd  his  country 
against  the  Roman  invasion,  driven  to  the  remotest 
extremity  of  Britain,  and  stimulating  his  followers  to 
battle,  by  all  that  litis  power  of  persuasion  upon  tlic 
human  heart,  concludes  his  exhortation  by  an  appeal  to 
these  irresistible  feelings* — **  Think  of  your  forefa- 
thers ami  of  your  posterity."  The  Romans  them- 
selves, at  the  pmnacle  of  civilization,  were  actuated  by 
the  same  impres.'?ions,  and  celebrated,  in  anniversary 
festivals,  every  great  event  which  had  signahz^d  the 
annals  of  their  forefathers.  To  multiply  instances^ 
where  it  were  impossible  to  adduce  an  exception, 
wouhl  bo  to  waste  your  time  and  abuse  your  patience: 
but  in  the  sacred  volume,  which  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  our  firmest'  faith  and  of  our  most  precious 
liopes,  these  passions  not  only  maintain  their  highest 
cflicacy,  but  are  sanctionod  by  the  expro^M  injunctions 
of  the  biviiie  l^egislator  to  his  chosen  people. 

The  revolutions  of  time  furnish  no  ]>revious  exam- 
ple of  a  nation  shooting  up  to  maturity  and  expanding 
into  greatness,  with  the  rapidity  which  has  characteriz- 
cd  the  growth  of  the  American  people.  In  the  luxuriance 
of  youth,  and  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  it  is  pleasing  and 
instructive  to  look  backwards  upon  the  helpless  days 
of  infancy  :J)Ut,  in  the  continual  and  essential  changes 
of  a  growing  subject,  the  transactions  of  that  early 
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ticriod  would  be  soon  oblitorated  from  tli9  nHHnory, 
but  for  some  periodical  cair  of  attcution  to  aid  the 
silent  records  of  the  historian.  Such  colebrattons 
arouse  and  gratify  the  kindliest  emotions  of  tho  bo* 
sera.  They  are  faithful  pledges  of  tho  re^itect  we 
boar  to  the  memory  of  our  ancestors^  and  of  the  ten- 
derness with  which  we  cherish  the  rising  generation. 
They  introduce  the  sa^es  and  heroes  of  n^  (last  to 
tho  notice  and  crnuhition  of  succcedmg  times:  thoy 
are  at  once  testimonials  of  our  gratitude^  and  schools' 
of  virtuo  to  our  children. 

These  sentiments  are  wise;  they  are  honorable: 
they  are  virtuous;  their  cultivation  is  not  merely  in- 
nocent pleasure,  it  is  uicumbent  duty.  Obedient  to 
their  dictates,  you,  my  follow-citizens,  have  instituted 
and  paid  frequent  observance  to  this  annual  solemnity. 
And  what  event  of  weightier  intrinsic  importance,  or 
of  more  extensive  consequences,  was  ever  selected 
for  this  honorary  distinction  ? 

In  reverting  to  the  period  of  their  origin,  other  na- 
tions have  generally  been  compelled  to  plunge  into 
the  chaos  of  impenctrablo.  nniiqiiity,  or  to  trace  a 
lawless  ancestry  into  the  caverns  of  ravi^^hers  and  rob- 
bers. It  is  your  peculiar  privilege  to  connncmorate. 
in  this  birthday  of  your  nation,  an  event  ascertained 
in  its  minutest  details:  an  event  of  which  the  principal 
actors  are  known  to  you  familiarly,  ax  if  iK^longnig 
to  your  own  ngo :  nn  event  of  a  mn<jnitude  belbro 
winch  imagination  shrinks  at  the  inipertnction  of  her 
powers.  It  is  your  further  happiness  to  behold,  in 
those  eminent  characters  who  were  most  conspicuous 
in  accomplishing  the  settlement  c)f  your  country,  men 
upon  whose  virtues  you  can  dwell  with  honest  exulta- 
tion. The  founders  of  your  race  arc  not  handed 
down  to  you,  like  the  father  of  the  Uomun  people,  us 
the  sucklings  of  a  wolf.  You  am  not  <lor«rondo(l  from 
a  nauseous  compound  of  ianaticiHm  afld  sensuality, 
whose  only  argument  was  tin*  sword,  and  whoso  only 
paradise  was  a  brothel.     No  d'otliic  scourjio  of  (»od ; 
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Jip  Vandal  pest  of  nations;  no  fabled  tugitive  from  tbo 
/Inmcsof  Troy;  no  hiiHtnrd  Norman  tyrant  appcara 
among  the  list  of  worthies,  who  tirHt  landed  on  the 
rock,  which  your  veneration  has  preserved,  as  a  last- 
ing monument  of  their  achievement.  The  great  ac- 
tors of  the  day  we  now  solemnize,  were  illustrious  by 
their  intrepid  valor,  no  less  than  by  their  christian 
graces ;  but  the  clarion  of  con(]uest  has  not  blazoned 
forth  their  names  to  all  tlie  winds  of  heaven.  Their 
glory  has  not  been  wafted  over  oceans  of  blood  to  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  earth.  They  have  not  erect- 
ed to  themselves  colossal  statues  upon  pedestals  of 
]iuni<m  bones,  to  provoke  and  insult  the  tardy  hand  of 
Jicavenly  retribution.  But  theirs  was  "  the  better  for- 
titude of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom."  Theirs 
wns  the  gentle  temper  of  christian  kindness ;  the  ri- 
<;orous  observance  of  reciprocal  justice ;  the  uncon- 
querable soul  of  conscious  integrity.  Worldly  fame 
has  been  parsimonious  of  her  favor  to  the  memory  of 
those  generous  champions.  Their  numbers  were 
Himill;  their  stations  in  life  obscure;  the  object  of 
their  enterprixo  nnoKttmtatious ;  the  theatre  of  their 
exploits  remote :  how  could  they  possibly  be  favorites 
of  worldly  fame  ? — That  connnon  crier,  wliOso  exist- 
ence is  only  known  by  the  assemblage  of  nudtitudcs: 
that  pander  of  wealth  and  greatness,  so  eager  to  haunt 
the  palaces  of  fortime,  and  so  fastidious  to  the-  house- 
less dignity  of  virtue:  that  parasite  of  pride,  ever 
scornful  to  meekness,  and  ever  obsecjuious  to  insolent 
power :  that  heedless  trumpeter,  whoso  ears  arc  deaf 
to  modest  merit,  arul  whosd  eyes  arc  blind  to  blood- 
less, distant  excellence. 

Wheiitho  persecuted  companions  of  Robinson,  ex- 
iles from  their  native  land,  anxiously  sued  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  removing  a  thousand  leagues  more  distant  to 
an  untried  soil,  a  rigorous  climate  and  a  savage  wil- 
derness, for  the  sake  of  reconciling  their  sense  of  reli- 
gious duty  with  their  allections  for  their  country,  few, 
porhaps  none  of  thc^m.  formed  a  conception  of  what 
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would  bo,  withia  two  ccnturios,  tho  result  of  tlicir  un- 
dertaking. When  tho  jonlous  and  niggardly  poKqr  of 
tlioir  Britiitli  Bovorcignt  dehiod  tlioin  even  that  hum- 
blest of  requests,  and  instead  bf  liberty,  would  bardy 
consent  to  promiiso  connivance,  neither  lienor  tlioy 
miglit  be  aware  that  they  were  laying  the  foiuidatioos 
of  a  power,  and  that  ho  was  sowing  tho  seeds  of  a. 
spirit,  which,  in  less  than  two  hundred  years,  would 
stagger  the  throne  of  his  descendants,  and  shake  his 
united  kingdoms  to  the  centre.  So  far  is  it  from  tho 
ordinary  habits  of  mankind,  to  calculate  the  importanco 
ofcvcntdin  their  elementary  principles,  tliat  had  tho 
first  colonists  of  oar  comitry  ever  intimated  as  a  part 
of  their  designs,  the  project  of  fininding  a  great  and 
mighty  nation,  the  fmger  of  scorn  would  have  pointed 
them  to  the  cells  of  bedlam,  as  an  abode  moro  suita- 
ble for  hatching  vnin  empires  than  the  solitu<fo  of  a 
iransatlaiitic  tlcscrt. 

These  consequences,  then  so  littlo  foreseen,  havd  . 
uufoldcd  themselves  in  all  tlieir  ^andeur,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  ))rcscnt  age.  It  is  a  common  amusement  of 
Hpocuhitlve  minds,  to  contrast  the  mngnitude  of  tho 
most  importunt  events  with  the  minuteness  of  their 
primeval  ciiuscs,  and  the  records  of  mankind  are  full 
of  examples  for  such  contemplations.  It  is,  however, 
a  more  profitable  employment  to  trace  the  constituent 
principles  of  future  greatness  in  their  kernel ;  to  detect 
m  the  acorn  at  our  feet  the  germ  of  that  majestic  oak, 
whose  roots  shoot  down  to  the  centre,  and  whoso 
branches  aspire  to  the  skies.  Let  it  be  then  our  pre- 
sent occupation  to  inquire  and  endeavor  to  ascertain 
tlic  causes  first  put  in  operation  at  the  period  of  our 
conunemoration,  and  already  productive  of  such  mag- 
nificent effects ;  to  examine,  with  reiterated  caro  and 
minute  attention,  the  characters  of  those  men  who 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  new  series  of  events  in  tho 
history  of  the  world ;  to  applaud  and  emulate  those 
qualities  of  their  minds  which  we  shall  find  deserving 
of  oiir  admiration;  to  recoffni/.e.  with  candor.  tlicn<o 
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features  which  forbid  approbation  or  ovon  require  cen. 
8uro,  and  finally,  to  lay  alike  their  frailticii  and  tlieir 
perfections  to  our  own  hearts,  either  as  warning  or  as 
example. 

Of  the  various  European  settlements  upon  this  con- 
tiucnt,  which  have  finally  merged  in  one  imlcpcndont 
nation,  the  first  establishments  were  made  at  various 
times,  by  several  nations,  and  under  tlio  inlluciico  of 
didercnt  motives.  In  many  instances,  the  conviction 
of  religious  obligation  formed  one  and  a  powerful  in- 
ducement of  the  adventurers ;  but  in  none,  excepting 
the  settlement  at  Plymouth,  did  they  constitute  the 
sole  and  exclusive  actuating  cause.  \V orldly  interest 
and  commercial  speculation  entered  largely  into  the 
views  of  other  settlers :  but  the  commnnd.s  of  con- 
science were  the  only  stimulus  to  tlie  emigrants  from 
Lcyden.  Previous  to  tlieir  expedition  hither,  they  had 
endured  a  long  banishment  from  their  native  countr)% 
Under  every  species  of  discouragement,  they  under- 
took the  voyage ;  they  performed  it  in  spite  of  numer- 
ous and  almost  insupenible  obstacles ;  they  arrived 
upon  a  wilderness  bound  with  frost  and  hoary  with 
snow,  without  the  boundaries  of  their  charter';  out- 
casts from  all  human  society ;  and  coasted  five  weeks 
together,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  on  this  tempestuous 
.«<liore,  exposed  at  once  to  the  fury  of  the  elements,  to 
the  arrows  of  the  native  savage,  and  to  the  impending 
horrors  of  famine. 

Courage  and  perseverance  have  a  magical  talis- 
man, before  which  difliculties  disappear,  and  obstacles 
vaniith  into  air.  These  qualities  have  ever  been  dis- 
played in  their  mightiest  perfection,  as  attendants  in 
the  retinue  of  strong  passions.  From  the  first  disco- 
very of  the  western  hemisphere  by  Columbus,  until  the 
settlement  of  Virginia,  which  immediately  preceded 
that  of  Plymouth,  the  various  adventurers  from  the  an- 
cient world  had  exhibited,  upon  innumerable  occa* 
sions,  that  ardor  of  enterpri/o  and  that  stubbornness  of 
pursuit,  which  set  all  danger  at  deliance,  and  chain  the 
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violoned  oT  nature  at  tlioir  foct  Butthoy  woro  all  in- 
Hticated  bv  personal  interests.  Avarice  and  ambitimi 
had  tunea  tlioir  tK>ul8  to  tliat  pitch  of  exaltation. 
SolfiBh  pa«sions  were  tlie  parents  of  tlieir  heroism. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  first  settlers  of  New  England 
to  perform  ncliievemcnfts  equally  arduous,  to  trample 
down  obtftructions  equally  formidable,  to  dispel  dan^ 
gorn,  equally  terrific,  under  the  single  inspiration  of 
conscience.  To  tlicm,  oven  liberty  licrself,  was  but 
a  subordinate  aitd  secondary  considemtion.  They 
claimed  exemption  from  the  mandates  of  human  au- 
thority, as  militating  with  their  subjection  to  a  superior 
power.  Before  the  voice  of  heaven  they  silenced 
even  the  calls  of  their  country. 

Yet,  while  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  sense  of  re- 
ligious obligation,  they  felt,  in  all  its  energy,  the  force 
oftlmt  tender  tie  which  binds  the  heart  of  every  virtu- 
ous man  to  his  native  land.  It  was  to  renew  that  con- 
nexion with  their  countrj^  which  had  been  severed  by 
their  compulsory  expatriation,  that  they  resolved  to 
face  all  the  hazards  of  a  perilous  navigation,  and  all 
the  labors  of  a  toilsome  distant  settlement.  Under  the 
mild  protection  of  the  Batavian  government,  they  en- 
joyed already  that  freedom  of  religious  worship,  for 
wliich  they  had  resigned  so  many  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments at  home :  but  their  hearts  panted  for  a  restora- 
tion to  the  bosom  of  their  country.  Invited  and  urged 
by  the  oponlioarttMl  and  truly  bonevolent  people,  who 
had  given  them  an  anytum  from  the  ])ersecution  of 
their  own  kindred,  to  form  their  settlement  within  the 
territories  then  under  their  jurisdiction;  the  JoVe  of  their 
country  predominated  over  every  influence  save  that 
of  conscience  alone,  and  they  preferred  the  precari- 
ous chance  of  relaxation  from  the  bigoted  rigor  of  the 
English  government  to  the  certain  liberality  and  al- 
luring offers  of  the  ilolinnders.  Observe,  my  country- 
men, tiie  genoronH  patriotism,  the  cordial  union  of 
soul,  the  conscious,  yet  unafl'ected  vigor,  which  beam 
in  their  application  to  the  British  monarch.    ^^  'J'hcy 
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were  well  weaned  from  the  dclicntc  milk  of  their  iiiu. 
ther  country,  and  inured  to  the  dilHcultics  of  a  strange 
land    Thcv  were  knit  together  in  a  strict  and  sacred 
bond,  to  take  care  of  the  cood  of  each  other  and  of 
the  whole.    It  wan  not  with  them  an  with  other  men, 
wliom  small  things  could  diRcouruge,  or  snuill  diHCon« 
tents  cause  to  wish  themselves  again  at  home/^    (chil- 
dren of  these  exalted  Pilgrims !     Is  there  one  among 
yoUr  who  can  hear  the  simple  and  pathetic  energy  of 
these  expressions  without  tenderness  and  admiration  ? 
Venerated  shades  of  our  forefathers !    No !  ye  were, 
indeed,  not  ordinary  men !     That  country  which  had 
ejected  you  so  cruelly  from  her  hosom,  you  still  delight- 
ed to  contemplate  in  the  character  of  an  allbctionato 
and  beloved  mother.    The  sacred  bond  which  knil 
you  together  was  indissoluble  while  you  lived ;  and 
oh !  nmy  it  be  to  your  descendants  the  example  and 
the  pledge  of  harmony  to  the  latest  period  of  time ! 
The  difiicultics  and  dangers,  which  so  often  had  de- 
feated attempts  of  similar  establishments,  were  unable 
to  subdue  sOuls  tempered  like  yours.     You  heard  the 
rigid  interdictions ;  you  saw  the  menacing  forms  of 
toil  and  danger,  forbidding  your  access  to  this  land  of 
promise:  but  you  heard  without  dismay;  you  saw 
and  disdained  retreat.     Firm  and  undaunted  in  the 
confidence  of  that  sacred  bond ;  conscious  of  the  pu- 
rity, and  convinced  of  the  importance  of  your  motivcH, 
you  put  your  trust  in  tliu  protecting  shield  of  Provi- 
dence, and  smiled  defiance  at  the  combining  terrors 
of  human  malice  and  of  elemental  strife.     These,  in 
the  accomplishment  of  your  undertaking,  you  were 
summoned  to  encounter  in  their  most  hideous  forms : 
these  you  met  with  that  fortitude,  and  combatted  with 
that  perseverance  which  you  had  promised  in  their  an- 
ticipation :  these  you  completely  vanquished  in  est^a- 
blisliing  the  foundations  of  New  England,  and  tlie  day 
which  we  now  connnemorate  is  the  perpetual  memori- 
al of  your  triumph. 

It  were  an  occupation,  peculiarly  pleasing,  to  cull 
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iruui  our  early  historiansy  and  oxhibit  before  jrou,  eve* 
ry  detail  of  this  truiiMictioii.  To  carry  you  lu  iinogi- 
iiation  on  board  their  bark  at  the  first  niooicntof  hear 
arrival  in  the  buy;  to. accompany  Carver,  Winslow« 
Hriidtord  and  StandiHh,  in  all  liieir  cxcurHioiisupon  the 
desolutu  coaatt ;  tu  follow  them  hito  every  rivulut  and 
creek  Virhero  they  endeavortHl  to  find  u  firm  foothig, 
and  to  dx,  with  a  pau^e  of  delight  and  exultation,  the 
instant  when  tlie  iirst  of  tlie?o  heroic  adventurers 
uligiitcd  on  the  tipot  where  you,  their  descendants,  now 
ciijoj^  the  <^lorious  and  happy  reward  of  their  labors. 
J^ut  in  this  grateful  task,  your  former  orators,  on  this 
anniversary,  havo  anticipated  all  that  the  most  ardent 
industry  could  colfoct,  and  gratified  all  that  the  most 
inquisitive  curiosity  could  (h;sire.  To  you,  my  friends, 
every  occurrence  of  that  momentous  fieriod  is  already 
laiiiiliar.  A  transicHit  allusion  to  a  few  characteristic 
incidents,  which  mark  the  peculiar  history  of  the  Plyr 
montli  settlers,  may  properly  supply  the  place  of  a  nar- 
rative, which,  to  this  auditory,  nmst  be  suiierfiuous. 

One  of  these  remarkable  incidents  is  the  execution 
oi'tliat  instrument  of  government  by  which  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  body-politic,  the  day  after  their  arri- 
val upon  the  coast,  and  previous  to  their  first  landhig. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance,  in  human  history, 
of  that  positive,  original  social  compact^  which  spccu- 
liitive  philosophers  have  imiigined  as  the  only  legiti- 
nmle  Hourcn  of  government.  Mere  was  a  unanimous 
utid  |n;rsoniil  assent,  by  all  the  individuals  ol'thu  coninm" 
nity,  to  the  association  by  which  they  becume  a  nation. 
It  was  the  result  of  circumstances  and  discussions, 
which  had  occurred  during  their  |)assage  from  Kurope. 
and  is  a  full  demonstration' that  the  naime  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, abstracted  from  the  political  institutions  of 
tlicirnative  country,  had  been  an  object  of  their  serious 
meditation.  The  settlers  of  all  the  former  Kuropean 
colonies  had  contented  themselves  with  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  by  their  respective  charters, 
without  looking  beyond  the  seal  of  the  royal  parch- 
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ment  for  the  measure  of  tlicir  rights,  and  the  rule  of 
thotr  duties.  The  founders  of  Plymouth  had  been  im- 
pelled by  tlio  peculiarities  of  their  situation  to  examine 
the  subject  with  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  re- 
search. Atler  twelve  years  of  banishment  from  the  land 
of  their  first  allegiance,  during  which  they  had  been 
under  an  adoptivcand  temporary  subjection  to  another 
sovereign,  they  must  naturally  have  been  led  to  reflect 
upon  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  allegiance  and 
subjection.  They  had  resided  in  a  city,  the  scat  of 
a  univcfMity.  where  the  polemical  mu\  political  contro- 
versies of  the  time  were  pursued  with  unconimon  fcr* 
vor.  Ill  this  period  they  had  witnessed  the  deadly 
struggle  between  the  two  parties,  into  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Provinr.os,  after  their  separation 
from  the  crown  of  Spain,  had  divided  thcmsclves<.  The 
contest  embraced  within  its  compass  not  only  theologi- 
cal doctrines,  but  political  principles,  and  Maurice 
and  Harnevelt  were  the  temporal  leaders  of  the  same 
rival  factions,  of  which  Rpiscopius  and  Pol^andcr, 
were  the  ecclesiastical  champions.  That  the  mvesti- 
gation  of  the  fundamental  principles  ot  government 
was  deeply  implicated  in  these  dissensions  is  evident 
from  the  immortal  work  ofGrotiiis,  upon  the  rights  of 
war  and  peace,  which  undoubtedly  originated  from 
them.  Grotius  himself  hud  boon  a  most  distinguish- 
ed actor  and  sufferer  in  those  important  scenes  of  in- 
ternal convulsion,  and  his  work  was  first  published* 
very  shortly  after  the  departure  of  our  forefathers  from 
Leyden.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
contest,  Mr.  Robinson  more  than  once  appeared,  with 
credit  to  himself  as  a  public  dinnutant  against  Episco- 

1  until  and  from  tho  miiiifior  in  wliich  thofat^t  is  reliitod 
iy  G<yvernor  Bradford,  it  is  appan^nt  that  the  whole 
English  church  at  heyden  took  a  zealous  interest  in  the 
religious  part  of  the  controversy.  As  strangers  in  the 
laud,  it  is  presumable  that  they  wisely  and  honorably 
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avoided  ofitangliiig  themselvos  in  the  polittc&l  conten- 
tions uiTolved  with  it  Yet  the  theoretic  prineiplea,  as 
they  were  drawn  into  diacussion,  coald  not  lail  to  ar« 
rest  their  attention,  and  must  have  assisted  them  to 
form  accurate  ideas  concerning  tlio  ori<;in  and  extent 
of  authoritv  -among  men,  independent  of  positive  insti- 
tutions.' The  importance  of  these  circumstances  will 
not  he  duly  weighed  without  taking  into  considera^ 
tion  the  state  of  opinions  then  prevalent  in  England. 
The  general  principles  of  government  were  there  littlo 
undorstood  and  Iosh  examined.  The  whole  Huhstanco 
of  human  authority  wtut  centred  in  the  simtilu  doc- 
trine of  royal  prerogative,  the  origin  of  wiiich  was 
always  traced  in  theory  to  divine  institution.  Twenty 
years  later,  the  subject  was  more  industriously  sifted, 
and  for  half  a  century  became  one  of  the  principal  to- 

f>ics  of  controversy  between  the  ablest  and  most  en* 
ightencd  men  in  tiie  nation.  The  instrument  of  vo- 
luntary association,  executed  on  hoard  the  Mayflower, 
testifies  that  the  parties  to  it  had  anticipated  the  im- 
provement of  their  nation. 

Another  incident,  from  which  we  may  derive  occa- 
sion for  important  reflections,  was  the  attempt  of  these 
original  settlers  to  establish  among  tliem  that  com- 
munity of  goods  and  of  labor,  whit:h  fanciful  politi- 
cians, from  the  days  of  Plato  to  tliosc  of  Ilousseau, 
have  recommended  as  the  fundamental  law  of  a  per- 
fect republic.  This  theory  results,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, from  principles  of  reasoning,  most  flattering 
to  the  human  character.  If  industry,  frugality  and 
disinterested  integrity,  were  alike  the  virtues  of  all, 
there  would,  apparently,  be  more  of  the  social  spirit, 
in  tnuking  nil  property  u  cnnnnou  ntork,  und  giving 
to  eurli  indivifiuiil  u  proportioiiitl  title  to  the  wealth  of 
the  whole.  Such  is  the  huMA  upon  which  Plato  for- 
bids, in  his  republic,  the  division  of  property.  Such 
is  the  system  upon  which  Rousseau  pronounces  the 
first  man,  who  enclosed  a  field  with  a  fence  and  said, 
this  is  mine,  a  traitor  to  the  lunnan  specie?.     A  wiser 
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und  more  useful  philosophy,  liowcvor,  directs  us  u> 
consider  man  accordin*;  to  the  nature  in  which  he  was 
formed;  suhjcct  to  infirmities,  which  no  wisdom  can 
remedy;  to  weaknesses,  which   no    institution    can 
strongtlien;  to  vices,  which  no  lo^isl.ition  can  cor- 
rect   Ifencc  it  hccomcs  ohvious,  that  separate  pro- 
perty is  the  natural  and  indi-^iHilnhle  ri^ht  of  separate 
exertion;  that  community  of^oo^ls  without  community 
of  toil  is  oppressive  and  unjuMt ;  thut  it  counteracts 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  prcscrihe,  that  he  only  who 
50wstlie  seed  shall  reap  the  harvest:  that  it  discour- 
ages all  ener^iy,  hy  destroying  its  rewards ;  and  makes 
the  most  virtuous  and  active  mcmhcrs  of  society,  the 
slaves  and  dnidi^es  of  the  worst.    Such  was  the  issue 
of  this  experiment  among  our  forefathers,  and  the  same 
event  demonstrated  the  error  of  the  systc^m  in  the  elder 
^etth'ment  of  Virginia.     Let  us  clieriMli  thnt  spirit  of 
lirirmouy,  which  prompted  our  forefiiflirrH  to  make  the 
Attempt,  uiuler  eircum^tatutes  more  favorahle  to  its 
success  than,  perhnps,  ever  occurred  ujion  earth.     Let 
IIS  no  less  admire  the  candor  with  which  they  relin- 
c)uished  it,  upon  discovering  its  irremcdiuhle  ineflica- 
cy.     To  found  principles  of  government  upon  too  ad- 
vantageous an  estimate  of  the  human  character,  is  an 
error  of  inexperience,  the  source  of  which  is  so  amiji- 
ble,  that  it  is  impossible  to  censure  it  with  severity. 
We  have  seen  the  same  mistake,  committed  in  our 
own  age,  and  upon  a  larger  theatre.     Happily  for  our 
ancestors,  their  situation  allowed  them  to  repair  it, 
before  its  eflccts  had  proved  destructive.    They  had 
no  pride  of  vain  philosophy  to  support,  no  perfidious 
rage  of  faction  to  glut,  by  persevering  in  their  mis- 
takes, until  they  should  be  extinguished  in  torrents  of 
blood. 

As  the  attempt  to  establish  among  themselves  the 
community  of  goods  was  a  seal  of  that  sacred  bond 
which  knit  them  so  closely  together,  so  the  conduct, 
they  observed  towards  the  natives  of  the  country,  dis- 
phivi;  their  HfeudfuKt  adherence  to  the  rules  of  justice. 
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Roligioiui  discord  has  lost  hor  stings  the  eumKroiis 
weapons  of  tlioological  worfiuro  aro  antiaqated:  the 
^old  of  politics  supplies  tlio  alchjfmists  oi  our  timeSv 
with  materials  of  more  fatal  explosion,  and  tlio  butch* 
era  of  mankind  no  longer  travel  to  another  world  for 
instruments  of  cruelty  and  destruction.    Our  ago  is  too 
enlightened  to  contend  upon  topics,  which  concern 
only  the  interests  of  eternity;  and  men  who  hold  In 
proper  contempt  all  controversies  about  trifles,  except' 
such  as  inflame  their  own  passions,  have  made  it  a 
common-place  censure  against  your  ancestors,  that 
their  zeal  was  enkindled  by  subjects  of  trivial  impor* 
tancc ;  and  that  however  aggrieved  by  the  intolerance 
of  otiiers,  they  were  alike   intolerant   themselves. 
Against  titeso  objections,  your  candid  judgment  will 
not  require  an  un(|ualificd  justification ;  but  your  re- 
spect and  gratitude  for  the  founders  of  the  state  may 
boldly  claim  an  ample  apology.    Tlie  original  grouncu 
of  tlicir  separation  from  the  church  of  England,  were 
not  objects  of  a  macrnitude  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of 
communion;  much  less  those  of  charity,  between 
christian  brethren  of  the  same  essential  principles. 
Sonic  of  tlicm,  however,  were  not  inconsiderable,  and 
numcroiiH  iiiduccmonts.concurred  to  give  them  an  ex- 
traordinary interest  in  tlicir  eyes.    Wlion  that  (lortcn- 
tous  HYBlcm  of  abuses,  the  Papal  dominion,  was  over- 
turned, a  great  variety  of  religious  sects  arose  in  its 
stead,  in  the  several  countries,  wliich  for  many  centu- 
ries before  bad  been  screwed  beneath  its  subjection. 
The  fabric  of  the  rcfonnation,  first  undertaken  in  Eng- 
land upon  a  contraclcd  basis,  by  a  capricious  and  san- 
guinary tyrant,  Jiad  been  sHcccssivcJy  overthrown  and 
restored,  renewed  and  siUered  according  to  the  vary- 
ing humors  and  principles  of  four  successive  monarelis. 
To  ascertain  the  precise  point  of  division  between  the 
genuine  institutions  of  Christianity,  and  the  corrup- 
tions accumulated  ujion  them  in  the  progress  of  fif- 
teen centuries,  was  found  a  task  of  extreme  difliculty 
throughout  the  ehri«>tian  world.     Men  of  the  profound- 
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^^^  ■^^rning,  oftho  subliincst  genius,  and  of  the  purest 
integrity,  allcr  dcvotiitg  their  hves  to  the  research, 
™|aily  diffoj-Q^  in  t))cir  ideas  upon  many  great  points, 
^tli  ^f  doctrine  and  discipHne.    The  main  question, 
.^Us  admitted  on  alt  hands,  most  intimately  concern* 
1^   ^lio  highest  interests  ot*  man,  both  temporal  and 
r^^'Hai.    Can  wc  wonder,  that  men  who  felt  their  hop- 
P'^^tijss  here  and  their  hopes  of  hereaflcr,  their  worldly 
^UVc  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  at  stake,  should 
^^Aetimes  attach  an  importance  beyond  their  intrinsic 
^^  I  gilt  to  colkiteral  points  of  controversy,  connected 
^*tli  tlic  all-involving  object  of  the  reformation  ?    The 
^J'^Ungcs  in  the  forms  and  principles  of  religious  wor- 
^*^ip,  were  introduced  and  regulated  in  England  by  the 
^^Uiid  of  public  authority,     l^ut  that  hand  had  not  been 
Uniform  or  steady  in  its  operations.     During  the  perse- 
cutions inflicted  in  the  interval  of  Popish  restoration 
Xiader  the  reign  of  Mary,  upon  all  who  favored  the  re- 
formation, many  of  the  most  zealous  reformers  had 
been  compelled  to  tly  their  country.     While  residing 
on  the  contineiK  of  Europe,  they  had  adopted  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  most  complete  and  rigorous  reformation, 
us  taught  and  established  by  Calvin.     On  returning 
afterwards  to  their  native  country,  they  were  dissaiis* 
fied  with  the  partial  reformation,  at  which,  as  they 
conceived,  the  English  establishment  had  rested,  and 
clauning  the  privileges  of  private  conscience,  upon 
which  alone,  any  departure  from  the  church  of  Home 
could  be  justified,  they  iitsisted  upon  the  right  of  ad- 
hering to  the  system  of  their  osvn  preference,  and  of 
course,  upon  that  of  non-conformity  to  the  establish- 
ment prescribed  by  the  royal  authority.     The  only 
means  used  to  convince  them  of  error,  aiul  reclaim 
them  from  dissent,  was  force,  and  force  served  but  to 
confirm  the  opposition,  it  was  meant  to  suppress.     By 
drivijig  the  founders  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  into  exile, 
it  con.^traincd  them  to  absolute  separation  from  the 
church  of  England,  and  by  the  refusal  afterwards  to 
allow  them  a  positive  toleration,  even  in  this  American 
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wildemc«i,tlio  council  of  James  tlio  First,  rendered  thai 
separation  irreconcileable.  Viewing  tlicir  religious 
liberties  here,  as  held  only  upon  suflerance,  yet  TOund 
to  tliom  by  all  the  tied  of  conviction*  and  bv  alt  their 
suflbritrgs  for  tlicni,  could  they  ibrlicar  to  look  upon 
every  disveiitcr  among  tlienisvlves  with  a  jealous  eye? 
Within  two  years  after  tbcir  landing,  they  beheld  a 
rival  scttlcMncut*  attempted  in  their  immeoiato  neigh- 
borliood;  and  not  Ionguiler,tliclnws  ofself*prcscrva-> 
tiou  compelled  tlicni  to  break  up  a  nest  of  revellcr9,t 
wlio  boasted  of  protection  from  the  mother  countryt 
and  who  had  recurred  to  the  easy,  but  pernicious  re* 
source  of  feeding  their  wanton  idleness,  by  finmisliing 
the  savages  with  the  means,  the  skill  and  the  instru- 
ments of  Euro)>ean  destruction.  Toleration,  in  tliat 
instance,  woulcl  have  been  self-murder  and  many  other 
examples  might  be  alleged,  in  which  their  necessary 
measures  of  self-defence  have  been  exaggerated  into 
cruelty,  and  their  most  indispensable  precautions  dis- 
toned  into  persecution.  Yet  shall  we  not  pretend  that 
tiiey  were  exempt  from  the  common  laws  of  mortality, 
or  entirely  free  from  all  the  errors  of  their  age.  Their 
zeal  might  sometimes  be  top  ardent,  but  it  was  al- 
ways sincere.  At  this  day,  religious  indulgence  is  ono 
of  our  clearest  duties,  because  it  is  one  of  our  undis- 
puted rights.  While  Vve  rejoice  that  the  principles  of 
genuine  Christianity  have  so  far  triumphed  over  the 
prejudices  of  a  former  generation,  let  us  fervently  hope 
for  the  day  when  it  will  prove  equally  victorious  over 
the  matignanl  passions  of  our  own.  ' 

In  thus  calling  your  attention  to  some  of  the  peculiar 
features  in  the  pnnciples,  the  character,  and  the  history 
of  your  forefathers,  it  is  as  wide  from  my  design,  as  I 
know  it  would  be  from  your  approbation,  to  ndorn 
their  memory  with  a  chaplct  })hicke(l  from  the  domain 
of  others.    The  occasion  and  the  day  arc  more  pocu- 

*  Wfston>  pl;inf.«lion  at  Wcjsogussctl. 

t  Aiorton,  nml  Iii<«  |>i.rty  !it  Motmt  Woll;i?t"n 
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^^ly  devoted  to  tlicm,  but  let  it  never  be  dishonored 
^Vith  a  contracted  nnd  exclusive  spirit.    Our  afTections 
^s  citizens  embrcice  the  wliole  extent  ofthc  union,  and 
the  names  of  Raleigh,  Smith,  Winthrop,  Calvert,  Penn 
and  Oglethorpe,  excite   in  our  minds  recollections 
equally  pleasing,  and  gratitude  eciually  fervent  with 
fhose  of  Carver  and  Bradford.    I'wo  centuries  have 
not  yet  elapsed  since  the  first  European  foot  touched 
rlie  soil  which  now  constitutes  the  American  union. 
Two  centuries  more  un<i  our  numbers  must  exceed 
those  of  Kuropo  her**elf.    The  dostnilcs  of  this  em- 
pire, as  they  appear  in  prospect  before  us,  disdain  the 
powers  of  human  calculation.     Yet,  as  the  original 
founder  of  the  Roman  state  is  said  once  to  have  lined 
upon  his  slioiilders  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  all  his 
posterity,  so  let  us  never  forget  that  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  all  our  descendants  is  in  our  hands.    Pre- 
serve, in  all  their  purity,  refme,  if  possible,  from  all  their 
alloy,  those  virtues  which  we  this  day  commemorate 
as  the  ornament  of  our  ibrcfathers.    Adhere  to  them 
with  inflexible  resolution,  as  to  the  horns  of  the  altar; 
instill    them   with  unwearied  perseverance  into  the 
minds  of  your  chihiren;  bind  your  souls  and  theirs  to    \i 
the  national  union  as  the  chords  of  life  are  centred  in 
the  heart,  and  you  shall  soar  with  rapid  and  steady 
wing  to  the  summit  of  human  glory.    Nearly  a  century 
ago,  one  of  those  rare  minds*  to  whom  it  is  given  to 
discern  future  greatness  in  its  seminal  principles,  upon 
contemplating  the  situation  of  this  contment,  pronounc- 
ed in  a  vein  of  poetic  inspiration, 

^  West%vard  Uie  Star  of  empire  takes  its  way.' 

Let  us  all  unite  in  airdent  supplications  to  the  Founder 
of  nations  and  the  Builder  of  worlds,  that  what  then 
was  propliccy,  may  continue  unfolding  into  history-— 
that  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  human  race  may  not  be 
extinguished  in  di.sappointment,  and  that  the  mst  may 
prove  the  noblest  empire  of  time. 

*■  Iti'<liop  BvvW.Wn. 
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PRONOUNCED  AT  TUB  HEqURST  OF  TUB  CITIZRKS  OP  RON- 
TON, JULY  26,    1004, 

BY  HARRISON  G.  OTIS. 


We  are  convened,  nfiKctcd  Fcilow-citiKens,  to  por* 
form  the  only  duties  which  oiir  repiiblics  acknowledgo 
or  fulfil  to  their  iliu»trious  dead ;  to  preM>nt  to  do* 
parted  cxccDcnce  an  oblation  of  gratituuo  and  respect; 
to  inscribe  its  virtues  on  the  urn  which  contains  itR 
ashes,  and  to  consecrate  its  example  by  the  tears  and 
sympathy  of  an  aficctionate  people. 

Must  we,  then,  realize  that  Hamilton  is  no  more ! 
Must  the  sod,  not  yet  cemented  on  the  tomb  of  Wash* 
ington,  still  moist  with  our  tears,  bo  so  soon  disturbed 
to  admit  the  beloved  companion  of  Washington,  the 
partner  of  his  dan/ircrs,  the  object  of  liis  confidence, 
the  disciple  who  leaned  upon  his  bosom !  Insatiablo 
Death !  Wit!  not  the  heroes  and  statesmen,  whom  mad 
ambition  has  sent  from  titerrintsoiied  fields  of  Europe, 
siiflice  to  people  thy  dreary  dominions !  Thy  dismal 
avenues  have  been  thronged  with  princely  martyrs  and 
illustrious  victims.  Crowns  and  sceptres,  the  spoils 
of  royalty,  arc  nmong  thy  recent  tro{>hies,  and  the  blood 
of  innocence. and  valor  has  flowed  in  torrents  at  thy 
inexorable  command.  Sudi  have  been  thy  ravages  in 
the  old  world.  And  in  our  iirtant  country  how  small 
was  the  remnant  of  our  revolutionary  heroes  which 
Iiad  been  H))ared  tVom  thy  fatal  gra.sp !  Could  not  our 
Warren,  our  Montgomery,  our  Mercer,  our  Greene, 
our  Washington  appease  thy  vengeance  for  a  few 
short  years !  Slmll  none  of  our  early  patriots  be  per- 
mitrc(l  to  bohold  the  fierfection  of  their  own  work  in 
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the  liability  of  our  government  and  tlio  maturity  of  our 
institutions !  Or  hast  thou  predotormiucd,  dread  King 
of  Terrors !  to  blast  the  world's  b(.>st  hope,  and  by  de- 
priving us  of  all  the  conductors  of  our  glorious  revo- 
lution, compol  U8  to  hury  our  libortirs  in  their  tombs! 
O  Hamilton!  great  would  ho  the  reliof  of  my  mind, 
were  I  pcrmiltod  to  exchange  the  arduous  duty  of  at- 
tempting to  portray  the  varied  excellence  of  thy  cha- 
racter, for  the  privilege  of  venting  the  deep  and  un- 
availing sorrow  which  swells  my  bosom,  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  gentleness  of  thy  nature,  of  thy  splen- 
did talents  and  placid  virtues!  But,  my  respected 
rrien<li4,  an  indulgence  of  these  feelings  would  be  in- 
consistent with  that  deliberate  recital  of  the  services 
and  qualities  of  this  great  man,  which  is  required  by 
impartial  justice  and  your  expectations. 

In  governments  which  recognize  the  distinctions  of 
splendid  birth  and  titles,  the  details  of  illustrious  linc- 
nge  and  connexions,  become  interesting  to  those  who 
arc  accustomed  to  value  those  advantages.  But  in 
the  man  whose  loss  we  deplore,  the  interval  between 
manhood  and  death  was  so  uniforndy  iWUid  hy  n  dis- 
play of  the  energies  of  his  mighty  mind,  that  the  world 
nas  scarcely  paused  to  inquire  into  the  story  of  his  in- 
fant or  puerile  years.  Ho  was  a  planol,  the  dawn  of 
which  was  not  perceived;  which  rose  with  full  splen- 
dor, and  emitted  a  constant  stream  of  glorious  light 
until  the  hour  of  its  sudden  and  portentous  eclipse. 

At  the  age  of  eighlecii,  while  cultivating  his  mind 
at  Columbia  College,  he  was  roused  from  the  leisure 
and  delights  of  scientific  groves  by  the  din  of  war. 
He  entered  the  American  army  as  an  ofhccr  of  artil- 
lery, and  at  that  early  period  familiarized  himself  to 
wield  both  his  sword  and  his  pen  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  developed  at  once  the  qimlities  which 
command  precedency,  and  the  modesty  which  con- 
ceals its  pretensions.  Frank,  aflable,  intelligent  and 
brave,  yotmg  Hamilton  bccatne  the  favorite  of  hit» 
fellow-soldiers.     His   intuitive    perception    and    cor- 
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voct  jiiilgmont  rendered  him  a  rapid  moficient  in  mili- 
tary science,  and  his  merit  nlenced  tnc  envy  which  it 

excited. 

A  most  honorable  distinction  *  now  awaited  him. 
l!o  uttrticted  the  attention  ofthe  coroninndor-tn-chief^ 
who  appointed  liiin  un  aid,  und  liouored  him  with  his 
conrKicnco  and  IrieiidHhip.  This  domestic  relntion 
QlVordcd  to  both*  frucpieiit  means  of  coinpuriiig  their 
opinions  upon  the  |K)licy  and  destinies  of  our  couiitryi 
upon  the  sources  of  its  future  prosperity  and  graadeur, 
upon  the  imperfection  of  its  existiitg  establishments ; 
and  todi^cHl  those  principles,  which,  in  hFippior  times, 
mi<rht  be  interwoven  into  a  more  perfect  model  of  gov- 
erntncnt..  I  Icncc,  probably,  ori$;inated  that  filiul  vene- 
ration for  Washington  and  adherence  to  his  maximsy 
which  were  ever  conspicuous  in  the  deportment  of 
Hamilton;  and  honco  tlio  exalted  esteem  and  predi^  ■ 
lection  uniformly  displayed  by  the  magnanimous  patron 
to  the  faithful  und  allbctionate  pupil. 

While  the  dirtaHtcrs.  of  the  American  army,  and  the 
pcrHcverancc  of  the  Hritmh  ministry,  presented  the 
gloomy  prospect  of  protracted  warfare,  young  Hamil- 
ton apt)earcd  to  be  content  in  his  station,  and  with  the 
opportunities  which  he*  had  oftit^htin^  by  the  side, and 
executing  the  orders  of  his  beloved  chief.     Hut  the  in- 
vostnicnt  of  the  army  of  ('ornwallis  suddenly  chan^rcd 
the  aspect  of  alVairs,  and  rend<'rcd  it  |)robable,  that 
this  campaign,  if  successful,  would  be  tlie  most  brilliant 
and  decisive  of  any  that  was  likely  to  occur.    It  now 
appeared,  that  his  heart  had  lon^  paiUcd  for  an  occa- 
sion to  siirnalize  his  intre])idity  and  devotion  to  the 
service  of  his  country.     He  obtained,  by  earnest  en- 
treaties, the  command  of  a  detachment  destined  to 
storm  the  works  of  Yorklown.     It  is  well  known  with 
what  undatmted  courage  he  pressed  on  to  the  assault, 
with  unloaded  arms,  presented  his  bosom  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  bayonet,  carried  the  fort,  and  thus  eminent- 
ly contributed  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  battle  and  of 
bis  country.    J3ut  even  here  the  impetuosity  of  the 
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youthful  conqueror  was  restrained  by  the  clemency  of 
the  benevolent  man:  the  butchery  of  tlie  American 
garnson«  at  New  London,  would  have  justified  and 
seemed  to  demand  nn  excrcino  of  the  rigors  of  retalia- 
tion. This  was  strongly  intimated  to  colonel  Hamil- 
ton, but  we  find,  in  his  report  to  his  f*onimaiidin«r  of- 
ficer, in  his  own  words,  that,  •^  incapable  of  imitnting 
examples  of  barbarity,  and  forgetting  recent  provoca- 
tions, ho  spared  every  man  who  ceased  to  resist." 

Having,  soon  afterwards,  ternnnatcd  his  military  ca- 
reer, he  returned  to  New  Vork,  and  qiialiruMl  iiiin.*<eirto 
commence  f^actice  as  a  counsellor  at  hiw.  But  the 
duties  and  emoluments  of  his  profession  were  not  then 
permitted  to  stifle  his  solicitude  to  give  a  correct  tone 
to  public  opinion,  by  the  propagation  of  principles 
worthy  of  adoption  by  a  people  who  had  just  under- 
taken to  govern  themselves.  He  found  the  minds  of 
men  chafed  and  irritated  by  the  recollection  of  their 
recent  sufferings  and  dangers.  The  city  of  New 
York,  so  long  a  garrison,  presented  scenes  and  in- 
cidents, which  naturally  aggravated  these  dispositions, 
and  too  many  were  inclined  to  fan  the  flame  of  dis- 
cord, and  mar  the  enjoyment  and  advantages  of  peace, 
by  fomenting  the  atiimosities  engendered  by  the  col- 
lisions of  war.  To  sooth  these  angry  passions;  to 
heal  these  wounds;  to  demonstrate  tlie  folly  and  in- 
expediency of  scattering  the  hitter  tares  of  nation- 
al prejudice  and  private  rancor  among  the  seeds 
of  public  prosperity,  were  objects  worthy  of  the 
heart  and  head  of  Hamilton.  To  those  he  applied 
himself,  and  by  a  luminoiis  pamphlet,  assuaged  the 
public  resentment  against  those,  whose  sentiments 
nad  led  them  to  ojipose  the  revolution ;  and  thus  pre- 
served from  exile  many  valuable  citizens,  who  have 
supported  the  laws  and  increased  the  opulence  of  their 
native  state. 

From  this  period,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  him- 
self principally  to  professional  occupations,  which  were 
multiplied  by  his  increasing  celebrity,  until  he  became 
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a  member  of  tlio  convention,  wliicli  mot  at  AnnapoIiSi 
morciy  for  the  purpose  of  dcrising  a  mode  of  letying 
aiitl  collecting  a  general  ini|)08t.  Althougb  the  object 
ufiliiH  convention  was  thus  limited,  yet fo  manifold,  ill 
JiiH  view,  were  tliu  tlelbcts  of  tliu  old  conledoratioiif 
that  a  reform,  in  oiic  frnfticular,  would  bo  inelToGtiial  | 
he,  thcrerorc.  first  Huggosted  the  proposal  of  attempt- 
ing a  rudical  chniigc  in  its  principles;  and  Uie address 
to  the  ucopic  of  the  United  States,  recommending  a 
gnicral  convention,  with  more  extensive  powers, 
which  was  adopted  by  that  assembly,  was  Uie  work  of 
his  pen.* 

To  the  second  convention,  which  framed  tlio  con- 
stitution, he  waH  also  deputed  as  a  delegate  from  tho 
state  of  Now  York. 

In  thnt  nssetnhln^eof  the  brightest  jewels  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  genius  of  Hamilton  sparklcil  with  pre-eminent 
lustre.  The  best  of  our  orators  were  improved  by  tho 
example  of  his  clocpicnce.  The  most  experienced  of 
our  statesnuMi  were  instructed  by  the  solidity  of  his 
sentiments,  and  all  were  convinced  of  the  utility  and 
extent  of  liis  agency  in  framing  the  constitution. 

U'iicn  the  instrument  was  presented  to  the  people 
for  their  ratification,  i\\o  obstacles  incident  to  every 
attempt  to  conilnnc  the  interests,  views  and  opinions 
of  the  various  states,  threatened,  in  some  or  them, 
to  frustrate  the  hopes  and  exertions  of  its  friends. 
The  fears  of  the  timid,  the  jealousies  of  the  ignorant, 
the  arts  (»f  the  designing,  and  the  sincere  conviction 
of  the  su|)crflcial,  were  arrayed  into  a  formidable  al- 
liance, in  op|)osition  to  the  system.  But  the  magic 
pen  of  Hamilton  dissolved  this  league.  Animated  by 
the  magnitude  of  his  object,  he  enriched  the  daily  pa- 

f>crs  with  the  researches  of  a  mind  teeming  with  po- 
itienl   infornuition.     In   these  rapid  essays,  written 
antid  the  avocations  of  busiitess,  and  under  tho  pres« 

*  Thiii  infornintion  is  dcrivnt  from  a  respectabln  member  of  Uiat 
convention,  from  llio  t»tal«»  of  Now  York. 
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sure  of  the  occasion,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  that 
much  would  require  revision  and  correction.  But  in 
the  mind  of  Hamihon  notliin*;  was  superficial  but  re- 
sentment of  injuries ;  nothing  fugitive,  but  those  tran- 
sient emotions  which  sometimes  lead  virtue  astray. 
These  pro<iuctioiis  of  his  pen  are  now  considtTcd  as 
a  standard  commentary  upon  the  nature  of  our  gov- 
ernment; and  he  lived  to  hear  them  quoted  by  his 
friends  and  adversaries,  as  high  authority,  in  the  tribu- 
nals of  justice,  and  in  theh'giHhifurc  of  the  nation. 

When  the  Constitution  was  udopltMl,  and  WuHhing- 
ton  was  culh'd  to  the  Presidency  by  his  gnitcful  coun- 
try, our  departe<l  friend  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
the  treasury  department,  and  of  conscqu(>nce  became 
a  confidential  member  of  the  adniini.<<t ration,     hi  this 
new  sphere  of  action,  he  displayed  a  ductility  and  ex- 
tent of  genius,  a  fertility  in  expedients,  a  facility  of  ar- 
rangement, an  industry  in  a|)plicntion  to  business,  and 
a  promptitude  in  despatch ;  but  beyond  all,  a  purity  of 
public   virtue  and    disinterestedness,  which  aire  too 
mighty  for  the  grasp  of  my  feeble  powers  of  descrip- 
tion,   hideed,  the  public  character  of  Hamilton,  and 
bis  measures  from  this  period,  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  liistory  of  our  country,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  justice  to  one  without  devoting  a  volume  to 
the  other.    The  treasury  of  the  United  Slates,  at  the 
time  of  his  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  his  ollicc,  wa$ 
Hterally  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  and  existed  only 
in  name,  unless  folios  of  unsettled  balances,  and  bun- 
dles of  reproachful  daims  were  deserving  the  name  of 
a  treasury.    Money  there  was  none;  and  of  public 
credit  scarcely  a  shadow  rtmiained.     No  national  sys- 
tem ff>r  raising  and  colh^cting  a  revenue  had  been  at- 
tempted, and  no  estimate  could  be  forinid.  from  tho 
experiments  of  the  diflcrent  states,  of  the  probable  re- 
sult of  any  project  of  deriving  it  from  commerce.    The 
national  debt  was  not  only  unpaid,  but  its  amount  was 
a  subject  of  uncertainty  and  conjecture.    Such  was  tho 
chaos  from  which  tlie  secretary  was  called  upon  to  elicit 
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the  elements  of  a  regular  lystem,  adequate  to  the  im* 
mediate  exigencies  of  a  new  and  expcuisive  establish- 
ment, and  to  an  honorable  prortsion  for  the  public  debt* 
His  arduous  duty  was  not  to  reform  abuser  but  to 
create  resources;  not  to  improve  upon  precedent,  but 
to  invent  a  modcL  In  an  ocean  of  experiment,  ho  had 
neither  chart  nor  compass  but  those  of  his  own  inren- 
tion.  Yet  such  was  the  comprehensive  vicor  of  his 
mind,  that  his  original  projects  pospessed  the  iiardihood . 
of  settled  rcguliitionK.  1 1  is  ,Kkctchcs  were  little  short 
of  the  pctrfcction  of  fui'iHlicd  picturc!>.  In  the  (irst  ses* 
sion  orCongressv  he  produced  a  plan  for  the  organisa* 
tion  of  the  trx;nsury  department^  and  for  tim  collection 
of  a  national  revenue;  and  in  the  second,  a  rc|K>rtof  a 
system  for  funding  the  national  debt  Great  objec- 
tions wore  urged  against  the  expediency  of  the  princi- 
ples, assumed  by  him  for  the  basis  of  his  system ;  but 
no  doubt  remained  of  their  cflect  A  dommnt  capital 
was  revived,  and  with  it  conmierce  and  agriculturo 
awoke  as  from  the  sleep  of  death.  By  the  enchant- 
ment of  this  ''  mighty  magician,'?  the  beauteous  fabric 
of  public  credit  rose  in  full  majesty  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  old  confederation ;  and  men  gazed  with  astonish- 
ment upon  a  youthful  prodigy,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  Imving  already  been  the  ornament  of  the  camp, 
the  forum  and  the  scimte,  was  now  suddenly  transform- 
ed into  an  accomplislicd  linancicr,  and  a  self-taught 
adept,  not  only  in  the  general  principles,  but  the  intri- 
cate details,  of  his  now  dopnrtmcnt. 

It  is  not  wondorfnl  that  such  resplendent  powers  of 
doing  right  sliould  hnvo  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion 
of  doing  wrung.  Mo  was  HUMpectcd  and  accused. 
liiH  political  }i«lv(«rHarieH  wern  his  judges.  Their  in- 
vosti^ationof  his  conduct  and  honornhlc  acquittal  add- 
ed new  lustre  to  his  fame,  and  confirmed  the  national 
sentiment,  that  in  his  public  character  he  was,  indeed, 
♦*  a  man  without  fear  and  witliout  reproach.'' 

To  his  exertions  in  this  department,  we  are  indebted 
for  many  important  institutions.    Among  others,  tlir 
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plan  of  redeeming  the  public  debt,  and  of  a  national 
bank  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  govemtnent,  were 
matured  and  adopted  under  his  auspices ;  and  so  com- 
plete were  his  arrangements,  that  his  successors, 
though  men  of  undoubted  talents,  and  one  of  them  a 
political  opponent,  have  found  nothing  susceptible  of 
material  improvement. 

But  the  obligations  of  his  country,  during  this  period, 
were  not  confmed  to  his  merit  as  a  financier. 

The  ilamc  of  insurrection  was  kindled  in  the  western 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  raged  with  such  vio- 
lence, tliat  large  detachments  of  miUtary  force  were 
marched  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  great  Washington  was  judged  necessary  to 
quell  the  increasing  spirit  of  revolt.  He  ordered  the 
secretary  to  quit  the  duties  of  his  department,  and  at- 
tend him  on  the  expedition.  I  lis  versatile  powers  were 
innnediately  and  eflicaciously  applied  to  restore  tlic 
authority  of  the  laws.  The  principal  burden  of  the 
important  civil  and  military  arrangements,  requisite 
lor  this  purpose,  devolved  upon  his  shoulders.  It 
was  owing  to  his  humanity,  that  the  leaders  of  this 
rebellion  escaped  exemplary  punishment :  and  the  suc- 
cessful issue  was,  in  public  and  unqualified  terms,  as- 
cribed to  him  by  those,  whose  political  rehitions  would 
not  have  prompted  them  to  pay  him  the  homage  of 
unmerited  praise. 

He  was  highly  instrumental  in  preserving  our  peace 
and  neutrality,  and  saving  us  from  the  ruin  which  has 
befallen  the  republics  of  the  old  world.  Upon  this 
topic,  I  am  desirous  of  avoiding  every  intimation  which, 
might  prove  ofleusive  to  individuals  of  any  party.  God 
forbid  tliat  the  sacred  sorrow,  in  which  we  all  unite, 
should  be  disturbed  by  the  mixture  of  any  unkindly 
emotions !  I  would  merely  do  justice  to  this  honored 
shade,  witliont  arraigning'  the  motives  of  those  who 
disapproved  and  opposed  his  measures. 

The  dangiirs,  which  monacod  our  infant  governmciil 
at  the  connnuncemcnt  of  the  French  revolution,  arc  no 
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longer  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  principles,  pro- 
fessed by  the  first  leaders  of  that  reyomtion,  were  so 
congenial  to  those  of  the  American  people;  their  pre« 
tcnces  of  aiming  merely  at  the  reformation  of  abuses 
were  so  plausilHe;  the  spectacle  of  a  great  people 
struggling  to  recover  their  ^  long  lost  liberties**  was  so 
imposing  and  august;  while  that  of  a  combination  of 
tyrants  to  conquer  and  subjugate^  was  so  revolting; 
the  services,  received  from  one  of  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers, and  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  other,  were  so  re- 
cent in  our  minds,  that  the  sensibility  of  the  nation  was 
excited  to  the  most  exquisite  pitch.  To  this  disposition, 
so  favorable  to  the  wishes  of  France,  every  appeal  was 
made,  which  intrigue,  corruption,  flattery  ana  threats 
could  dictate.  At  this  dangerous  and  dazzling  crisis, 
there  were  but  few  men  entirely  exempt  from  the  general 
delirium.  Among  that  few  was  Hamilton.  His  pene- 
trating eye  discerned,  and  his  prophetic  voice  foretold, 
tlie  tendency  and  consequence  of  the  first  revolutiona- 
ry movements.  lie  wu»  ussiirud,  that  every  |>eople 
which  should  espouse  the  cause  of  France  would  pass 
under  her  yoke,  and  that  the  people  of  France,  like 
every  nation  which  surrenders  its  reason  to  the  mercy 
of  demagogues,  would. be  driven  by  the  storms  of  anar- 
chy upon  tlic  shores  of  despotism.  All  this  he  knew 
was  conformable  top  tlic  invariable  law  of  nature  and 
experience  of  mankind.  From  the  reach  of  this  deso- 
lation he  was  anxious  to  save  his  country,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  purpose,  he  breasted  the  assaults  of  ca- 
lumny end  prejudice.  "The  torrent  roared,  and  ho 
did  buflit  it.^^  Appreciating  the  advantages  of  a  neu- 
tral position,  he  co-operated  with  Washington,  Adams, 
and  the  other  patriots  of  that  day,  in  the  menhs  best 
adapted  to  maintain  it.  The  rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
trality, proclaimed  by  the  President,  were  explained 
and  enforced  by  Hamilton  in  the  character  of  Pacifi- 
cus.  The  attempts  to  corrupt  and  intimidate  were  re- 
}<istcd.  The  British  treaty  wns  justified  and  defended 
ns  an  honoralilo  conipiict  with  our  niitunil  irieuds,  iiinJ 
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pregnant  with  advantages,  which  have  since  been  real* 
ized  and  acknowledged  by  its  opponents. 

By  this  pacific  and  vigorous  policy,  in  the  whole 
course  of  which  the  genius  and  activity  of  Hamilton 
were  conspicuous,  time  and  information  were  afforded 
to  tlic  American  nation,  and  correct  views  were  ac- 
<|]iiired  of  our  situation  and  interests.  We  beheld  the 
republics  of  Europe  march  in  procession  to  the  fune- 
ral of  their  own  liberties,  by  the  lurid  light  of  the  rcvo- 
Uitionary  torch.  The  tumult  of  the  pasnions  subsided, 
the  wisaom  of  the  adniiuistration  was  perceived,  and 
Aitierica  now  remains  a  solitary  monument  in  the  de- 
solated plains  of  liberty. 

Having  remained  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  seve- 
ral years,  and  filled  its  coffers ;  having  developed  the 
sources  of  an  ample  revenue,  and  tested  the  advan* 
tages  of  his  own  system  by  his  own  experience ;  and 
having  expended  his  private  fortune ;  he  found  U  ne- 
cessary to  retire  from  public  employment,  and  to  de- 
vote lus  attention  to  the  claims  of  a  large  and  dear 
family.  What  brighter  instance  of  disinterested  ho- 
nor has  ever  been  exhibited  to  an  admiring  world ! 
That  a  man,  upon  whom  devolved  the  task  of  originat- 
ing a  system  of  revenue  fur  a  nation;  of  devising  die 
checks  in  his  own  department;  of  providing  for  the 
collection  of  sums,  the  amount  of  which  was  conjec- 
tural ;  that  a  man,  who  anticipated  the  eflects  of  a 
funding  system,  yet  a  secret  in  his  own  bosom,  and 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  have  secured  a  princely  for- 
tune, consistently  with  principles  esteemed  fair  by  the 
world ;  that  such '  a  man,  by  no  means  addicted  to  an 
expensive  or  extravagant  style  of  living,  should  have 
retired  from  office  destitute  of  means  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  mediocrity,  and  have  resorted  to  profession- 
al labor  for  the  means  of  decent  support,  are  facts 
which  must  instruct  and  astonish  those,  who,  in  coun- 
tries habituated  to  corruption  and  venality,  arc  more 
attentive  to  the  gains  than  to  the  duties  of  official  sta- 
tion.   Yet  Hamilton  was  that  man.    It  was  a  fnct,  al* 
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wayi  known  to  his  firicnds,  and  It  is  now  evident  from 
his  testamentt  made  under  a  deep  presentiment  of  his 
approaching  fate.  Bhish,  Uicn,  ministors  and  warriors 
ef  imperial  Franco,  who  have  deluded  vour  nation  by 
pretensions  to  a  disinterested  regard  tar  its  liberties 
and  rights!  Disgorge  tlie  riches  extorted  from  your 
fcllow-citizcns,  and  the  spoils  amassed  from  conraca- 
tion  and  blood !  Restore  to  impovenshed  nations  tho 
price  paid  bf  them  for  tlic  pnvilege  of  slavery,  and 
now  appropriated  to  the  rcniicmcnts  of  luxury  and  cor- 
ruption !  Approach  the  tomb  of  llamiltom  and  com- 
pare  the  insignificance  of  your  gorgeous  palaces  witli 
the  awful  majesty  of  this  tenement  of  clay ! 

We  again  accompany  our  friend  in  tho  walks  of  pri- 
vate life,  and  in  the  assiduous  pursuit  of  lib  profession, 
until  the  aggressions  of  France  compelled  the  nation 
to  asHumc  the  attitude  of  defence.  He  was  now  invit- 
ed by  the  great  and  enlightened  statesman,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  presidency,  and  at  the  express  request 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  to  accept  ot  the  second 
rank  in  the  army.  Though  ho  man  liad  manifested  a 
greater  desire  to  avoid  war,  yet  it  is  freely  confessed, 
that  when  war  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  his  heart  ex- 
ulted in  *^  the  tented  field,**  and  ho  loved  the  life  and 
occupation  of  a  soldier.  His  early  habits  were  form- 
ed amid  the  fascinations  of  the  camp.  And  though 
the  pacific  policy  of  Adams  once  more  rescued  us  from 
war,  and  shortened  the  existence  of  the  army  esta- 
blishment, yet  its  duration  w^as  sufficient  to  secure  to 
him  the  love  and  confidence  of  officers  and  men,  to 
enable  him  to  display  the  talents  and  qualities  of  a 
great  general,  and  to  justify  the  most  favorable  prog<» 
nostics  of  his  prowess  in  the  field. 

Once  more  this  excellent  man  unloosed  the  helmet 
from  his  brow,  and  returned  to  the  duties  of  the  fo- 
rum. From  this  time  he  persisted  in  a  firm  resolution 
to  decline  all  civil  honors  and  promotion,  and  to  live  a 
private  citizen,  unless  again  summoned  to  the  defence 
of  his  country.    Ho  became  more  than  ever  assiduous 
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in  his  practice  at  the  bar,  and  intent  upon  his  plans  of 
domestic  happiness,  until  a  nice  and  mistaken  estimate 
of  the  claims  of  honor,  impelled  him  to  the  fatal  act 
which  terminated  his  life. 

While  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  draw  a  veil  over 
this  last  great  error,  or  in  the  least  measure  to  justify  a 
practice,  which  threatens  in  its  proj^rcss  to  destroy 
the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  opinion;  it  is  but  justice 
to  the  deceased,  to  state  the  circumstances  which 
should  palliate  the  resentment  that  may  be  excited  in 
some  good  minds  towards  his  memory.  From  the 
last  sad  memorial  which  we  possess  from  his  hand, 
and  in  which,  if  our  tears  permit,  we  may  trace  the 
sad  presago  of  the  impending  catastrophe,  it  appears 
that  his  religious  principles  were  at  variance  with  the 
practice  of  duelling,  and  that  he  could  not  reconcile 
his  benevolent  heart  to  shed  the  blood  of  an  adversary 
in  private  combat,  even  in  his  own  defence.  It  wns, 
then,  from  public  motives  that  he  conunitted  this  great 
mistake,  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  that  he 
erroneously  conceived  himself  obliged  to  make  the 
painful  sacrifice  of  his  principles,  and  to  expose  his 
life.  The  sober  judgment  of  the  man,  was  confounded 
and  misdirected  by  the  jealous  honor  of  the  soldier; 
and  he  evidently  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  events 
that  might  render  indispensable,  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  soldiers  as  well  as  of  citizens. 

But  while  religion  mourns  for  this  aberration  of  the 
judgment  of  a  great  man,  she  derives  some  consolation 
from  his  testimony  in  her  favor.  If  she  rejects  the 
apology,  she  admits  the  repentance ;  and  if  the  good 
example  be  not  an  atonement,  it  may  be  an  antidote 
for  the  bad.  Let  us,  then,  in  an  age  of  infidelity,  join, 
in  imagination,  the  desolate  group  of  wife  and  children 
and  friends,  who  surround  the  dying  bed  of  the  inqui- 
Bitivo,  the  hmiinous,  the  scientific  Hamilton,  and  wit- 
ness his  uttestatioQ  to  the  truth  and  comforts  of  our 
holy  religion.  Let  us  behohl  the  lolly  warrior  bow  hitf 
head  before  the  cross  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus; 
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and  he  who  had  so  hitdy  graced  tho  fitnipliioiift  taUcs . 
and  society  oftho  luxunous  and  rich,  now,  rogardlcsB 
of  these  meaner  pleasures,  and  aspiring  to  bo  admitted 
to  a  sublinu)  enjoyment  with  which  no  worldly  joys 
can  compare;  to  a  devout  and  humblo  participation 
of  the  bread  of  life.  Tlie  religious  fenror  of  his  last 
moments  was  not  an  impulse  of  deciding  nature  yield- 
ing to  its  fears,  but  the  result  of  a  nrm  convictioa  of 
the  truths  of  tiio  gospel.  1  am  well  infonlied,  tlmt  in 
early  life,  the  evidences  of  tlto  Christian  religion  Imd 
attracted  his  serious  examination,  aiid  obtained  his 
deliberate  assent  to  their  truth,  and  tliathe  daily,  upon 
his  knees,  devoted  a  |K>rtion  of  time  to  a  compUance 
with  one  of  its  most  important  injunctions:  and  tliat, 
however  these  edifying  propensities  might  have  yield- 
ed occasionally  to  the  business  and  temptations  of  life, 
they  always  resumed  their  influence,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  prompted  him  to  a  public  profession  of  his 
faith  in  his  Ueucemcr. 

Such  was  the  untimely  fate  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
whose  character  warrants  the  apprehension,  that 
^  take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  ne^er  shaU  look  upon  his 
like  again." 

Nature,  even  in  the*  partial  distribution  of  her  fa- 
vors, generally  limits  the  attainments  of  great  men 
within  distinct  and  particular  spheres  of  eminence. 
But  he  was  the  darling  of  nature,  and  privileged  be- 
yond the  rest  of  her  favorites.  His  minu  caugnt,  at  a 
glance,  that  perfect  comprehension  of  a  subject,  for 
which  others  are  indebted  to  patient  labor  and  investi- 
gation. In  whatever  department  he  was  called  to 
act,  he  discovered  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  its  duties, 
which  gave  him  an  immediate  ascendency  over  those 
who  had  made  them  the  study  of  their  lives ;  so  that, 
after  running  through  the  circle  of  office,  as  a  soldier, 
btutosiuiui  und  financier,  no  question  remained  for 
which  he  had  been  (pialitied,  but  only  in  which  he  had 
evinced  the  inoHt  superlative  merit,  lie  did  not  dis- 
semble his  aUachmeiit  to  a  military  life,  nor  his  con- 
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Bciousiicss  of  possessing  talents  for  command ;  yet  no 
man  more  strenuously  advocated  the  rights  of  the 
civil  over  the  military  power,  nor  more  cheerfully  ab- 
ilicatcd  command  aiui  returned  to  the  rank  of  the  citi- 
zen, when  his  country  could  dispense  with  the  neccs- 
sity  of  an  army. 

In  his  private  profession,  at  a  bar  abounding  with 
.men  of  learning  and  experience,  he  was  without  a  rival 
Ho  arrani^ed,  with  the  happiest  facility,  the  materials 
collected  in  the  vast  storeiiou.^e  of  his  memory,  sur- 
veyed his  subject  under  all  its  aspects,  and  enforced 
Ms  arguments  with  such  powers  of  reasoning,  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  prod<ice  conviction,  and  ge- 
nerally to  ensure  success.  His  eloquence  combined 
the  nervousness  and  copious  elegance  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  schools,  and  gave  him  the  choice  of  his 
clients  and  his  business.  These  wonderful  powers 
were  accompanied  by  a  natural  politeness  and  winning 
condescension,  which  forestalled  the  envy  of  his 
brethren.  Their  hearts  were  gained  before  their 
pride  was  alarmed ;  and  they  united  in  their  approba- 
tion of  a  pre-eminence,  which  reflected  honor  on  their 
fraternity.* 

From  such  talents,  adorned  by  incorruptible  hones- 
ty and  boundless  geiiero^tity,  an  immense  personal  in- 
fluence over  his  political  and  private  friends  was  in- 
separable ;  and  by  those  who  did  not  know  him,  and 
who  saw  the  use  to  which  ambition  might  apply  it,  he 
was  sometimes  suspected  of  views  impropitious  to  the 
nature  of  our  government.    The  charge  was  incon^ 
sistent  with  the  exertions  he  had  made,  to  render  that 
'  government,  in  its  present  form,  worthy  of  the  attach- 
ment and  support  of  the  people,  and  his  voluntary  re- 
linquishment of  the  nicuns  of  ambition,  the  purse- 
strings  of  the  nation.    He  was,  indeed,  ambitious,  but 
not  of  power;  he  was  ambitious  only  to  convince  tlic 
world. of  the  spotless  integrity  of  his  administration 
and  character.    This  was  the  key  to  the  finest  ttensi- 
liihties  of  his  hourt.     He  shrunk  from  the  imputation 
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ot*  misconduct  in  public  life:  and  if  his  judgment  ever 
misled  him,  it  was  only  when  warped  by  an  exceaiive 
eagerness  to  vindicate  liimsclf  at  Uie  expqnso  of  liiti 
diflcrotion.  To  cnluniny,  in  cvlpry  other  Hiia|iCv  he  op- 
posed (he  defence  of  dipiifiod  silence  and  contempt 

Had  such  a  character  been  exempt  from  foibles  and 
fraihics,  it  would  not  have  been  human.  Yet  so  small 
was  the  catalogue  of  these,  that  tliey.  would  have  es- 
caped ob.scrvatioH.  hut  for  the  unpuralielcd  frankness 
of  hi:4  nature,  which  prompted  him  to  confess  them  to 
the  world,  lie  did  not  coitnidor  «rreatne><rt  as  an  au- 
thority hr  hnhiaiul  vice ;  and  he  refieptod,  with  such 
conlruion  of  cn.ial  error,  that  none  remuiued  oiU 'tid- 
ed but  those  who  never  had  a  right  to  complain.  U^lie 
virtues  of  his  private  and  domestic  character  compris- 
ed whatever  concillutes  ailection  and  bo|Q[ets  respect. 
To  envy  be  was  u  stranger,  and  of  merit  and  talents 
tlic  unaffected  eulogist  and  admirer.  The  charms  of 
liis  conversation,  the  brilliance  of  his  wit,  his  regard  to 
decorum,  his  iiiotriihio  go<>d  humor,  which  led  him 
down,  from  the  highest  runj^o  of  iiitellect,  to  the  level 
of  collociuial  pleasantry,  will  never  be  forgotten,  per- 
haps never  e<piallt;d. 

To  observe  that  sucli-a  man  was  dear  to  his  family 
would  be  f^uperlluous.  'i'o  describe  how  dear,  im- 
possible. Of  this  we  might  obtain  some  udecptate  con- 
ception, could  we  look  into  the  retreat  which  ho  hud 
chosen  for  the  solace  of  his  future  years ;  which,  cu- 
livened  by  his  presence,  was  so  lately  the  mansion  of 
cheerfulness  and  cojilont ;  but  now,  alas !  of  lamcnta- 
tion  and  wo ! — 

^^  For  him  no  more. the  bhi/inc;  hearth  tihnll  bum.*' 
Or  tomhT  consort  wall  with  anxioua  cjiro ; 
**  No  cliiUiri^  run  to  hsp  their  fire's  rotiim, 
Or  chmb  his  knees,  Ihd  envied  kisH  to  share.** 

With  his  eye  upon  the  eternal  world,  this  dyinjj  hero 
had  been  careful  to  prepare  a  testament,  almost  lor  tho 
sole  purpose  of  bequeathing  to  his  orphans  the  rich 
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legacy  or  hJB  principles;  and  having  exhibited,  in  his 
lost  liours,  to  this  httle  band  the  manner  in  which  a 
Christian  should  die^  he  drops,  in  his  flight  to  heaven, 
u  suniiiiary  of  the  principles,  by  which  a  man  of  honor 
shonhl  hve.  ' 

The  universal  sorrow  manifested,  in  every  part  of 
the  union,  upon  tiie  melancholy  exit  of  this  great  man, 
is  an  une<luivocal  testimonial  of  the  public  opinion  of 
his  worth.  The  place  of  his  reshlcnce  is  overspread 
with  a  gloom,  which  bespeaks  the  presence  of  a  pub- 
lic calamity,  and  the  prejudices  of  party  are  absorbed 
in  the  overflowing  tide  oi  national  grici. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  subject  of  consolation,  that  diversity 
of  political  opinions  has  not  yet  extinguished  the  sen- 
timent of  public  gratitude.  There  is  yet  a  hope,  that 
events  like  these,  which  bring  home  to  our  bosoms 
the  sensation  of  a  common  loss,  may  yet  remind  us  of 
our  common  interest,  and  of  the  times  when,  with  one 
accord,  we  joined  in  the  homage  of  respect  to  our  liv- 
ing as  well  as  to  our  deceased  wortlilRs. 

Should  those  days  once  more  return,  when  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  united  as  they  once  were  united,  shaU 
make  merit  the  measure  of  their  approbation  and  con- 
iidonce,  we  may  hope  for  a  constant  succession  of  pa- 
triots and  heroes.  But  should  our  country  be  rent  by 
factions,  and  the  merit  of  the  man  be  estimated  by  the 
zeni  of  the  partizan,  irreparable  will  be  the  loss  of 
those  few  men,  who,  having  once  been  esteemed  by 
all,  might  again  have  acquired  the  confidence  of  all, 
and  saved  their  country,  in  an  hour  of  peril,  by  their 
talents  and  virtues. — 

*'  So  sirciirti  (he  sorrows  that  cmbolm  the  brave ; 
The  tewrs  which  virtue  f?hcds  od  gIory*8  grave/' 
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The  occasion  explains  the  clioico  of  my  subject— 
a  subject  on  which  I  enter  in  obedience  to  your  re- 
quest. You  have  assembled  to  express  your  elegiac 
sorrows,  and  sad  and  solemn  weeds  cover  you. 

Before  such  an  audience,  and  on  such  an  occasion, 
I  enter  on  the  duty  assigned  mc  with  trcndilins.  Do 
not  mistake  my  moaiiiti;:^.  |  tremble  indeed— Hot, 
however,  through  fear  ofraiiinf^  to  merit  your  applause ; 
for  what  liuve  ito  do  Witii  ttmt  when  addressing  tho 
dying,  and  trcadin<r  on  the  ashes  of  the  dead;  not 
through  fear  of  failing  justly  to  portray  the  character 
of  that  great  man,  who  is  at  once  the  theme  of  my  en- 
comium and  regret.  He  needs  not  eulogy.  His  work 
is  finished,  and  death  has  removed  him  beyond  my 
censure,  and  1  would  fondly  hope,  through  grace,  above 
my  praise.  You  will  ask  then,  why  I  tremble.^  I 
tremble  to  think  that  I  am  called  to  attack,  from  this 
place,  a  crime,  the  very  idea  of  which  almost  freezes 
one  with  horror — a  crime,  too,  which  exists  among  tho 
polite  and  polished  orders  of  society,  and  which  is  ac- 
companied with  every  aggravation.;  committed  with 
cool  deliberation,  and  openly  in  the  face  of  day !  But 
I  have  a  duty  to  perform :  and  difficult  and  nwful  as 
tlmt  dutv  is.  I  will  not  shrink  from  it. 
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Would  to  God  my  talents  were  adequate  to  the  oc- 
casion. Hut  such  ns  they  are,  I  dcvomly  proffer  them 
to  unfold  the  nature  and  counteract  the  influence  of 
that  harharous  custom,  which,  like  a  resistless  torrent, 
lA  undermining  the  foundations  of  civil  government, 
breaking  down,  the  harriers  of  social  happiness,  and 
sweeping  away  virtue,  talcnth  and  domestic  felicity,  in 
its  desolating  course. 

Another  and  an  illustrious  character — a  father — a 
general — a  statesman — ^thjC  very  man  who  stood  on  an 
(;ininence  and  without  a  rival  among  sages  and  he- 
roes, the  future  hope  of  his  country  in  danger — this 
man«  yielding  to  the  inthicnce  of  a  custom,  which  de- 
serves ourelcTuai  reprohution,  hashoou  brought  to  an 
nutiuu'ly  end. 

That  the  deaths  of  great  and  useful  men  should  bo 
particularly  noticed,  is  equally  the  dictate  of  reason 
and  revelatioui  The  tears  of  Israel  llowcd  at  the  de- 
cease of  good  Josiah,  and  to  his  memory  tlie  funeral 
women  chanted  the  solemn  dirge.  But  neither  ex- 
amples nor  argmnents  arc  necessarv  to  wake  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  grateful  people  on  such  occasions.  The 
death  of  public  henelacturs  surcharges  the  heart,  »nd 
it  spontaneously  disburdens  itself  by  a  flow  of  sorrows. 
Such  was  the  death  of  Washington:  to  embalm  whose 
memory,  and  perpetuate  whose  deathless  fame,  wc 
lent  our  feeble,  hut  unnecessary  services.  Such,  also, 
and  more  )>eculinrly  so,  has  been  the  death  of  Hamil- 
ton. 'l*lin  tidings  of  the  fornu^r  moved  us,  mournful- 
ly moved  us,  and  wo  wept.  The  account  of  the  lat- 
ter chilled  our  hopes,  and  curdled  our  blood.  The  for- 
jncr  died  in  a  good  old  age ;  the  latter  was  cut  off  in 
tho  midst  of  his  usefulness.  The  former  was  a  cus- 
tomary providence :  we  saw  in  it,  if  i  may  speak  so, 
the  linger  of  God,  and  rested  in  his  sovereignty.  The 
latter  is  not'atteuded  with  this  soothing  circumstance. 

The  fall  of  Hamilton,  owes  its  existence  to  mad  de- 
liberation, and  is  marked  by  violence.  The  time,  the 
place,  the  circumstances,  are  arranged  with  barbarous 
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coolno89.  The  iiifitrumoiitof  dcatli  is  lovcllcd  iki  day- 
liglit,  and  witli  well  directed  gkill  pointed  at  his  lieart« 
Alas !  the  event  Ims  proven  that  it  was  hut  too  well  di- 
rected. Wounded,  mortally  woundcil,  on  the  very  spot . 
which  still  smoked  with  the  blood  of  a  favorite  son, 
into  the  arms  of  his  indiscreet  and  cruel  friend  tho 
iiithor  fell, 

.  Ah !  had  ho  fallen  in  the  course  of  nature;  or  jeop« 
ardizing  his  life  in  defence  of  his  country ;  had  be  fallen- 
hut  he  did  not.  lie  fell  in  single  combat — ^pardon  my 
mistake — ho  did  not  fall  in  sin<;lo  combat.  Mis  noblo 
nature  refused  to  endanger  the  life  of  liis  antagonist. 
But  he  e.\[)02:cd  his  own  hfe.  This  was  his  crime : 
and  the  nncrodness  of  my  ollice  forbids  that  I  should 
hesitate  explicitly  to  drchire  it  so.  I  f e  did  not  hesitato 
to  declare  it  so  hiniself.  '^  Mv  religious  aiul  moral 
principles  are  stron^dy  o|i|>oMe(f  to  duellinsi^.^  These 
arc  his  words  i)cfbrc  ho  ventured  to  the  iield  of  death. 
^' I  view  the  late  transaction  with  sorrow  and  contri- 
tion." These  arc  his  wonls  after  his  return.  liu- 
miiiating  end  of  iihistrious  firrcatncss !  "  Ifow  are  the 
mi'^Iity  fallen !"  And  shall  the  mighty  thus  full? 
Thus  shall  tlie  nohiest  lives  be  sacrificed  and  the  rich- 
est blood  be  spilt  .^  ^^.Tell  it  not  in  Gatli;  publish  it 
not  in  thc!  streets  of  Askclon !" 

Think  not  that  the  fatal  issue  of  the  late  inhuman 
interview  was  fortuitous.  No ;  the  Imlul,  that  guides 
unseen  the  arrow  of  the  archer,  steadied  and  directed 
the  arm  of  th<^  duellist  And  why  did  it  thus  direct  it  ? 
As  a  Hoienin  nir.mr.iifO'-'i\H  a  loud  and  awful  wnrning  to 
a  community  where  justice  has  slumbered — and  slum- 
bered— and  slumbered — while  the  wife  has  been  rob- 
bed of  her  partner,  the  mother  of  her  hopes,  and  life 
after  life  ras«hly,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph,  sported 
away. 

And  was  there,  O  my  God!  no  other  sacrifice  valua- 
ble cnoufjfh — would  the  cry  of  no  other  blood  reach 
the  place  of  retribution  and  wake  justice,  dozing  over 
her  awful  sent !     But  though  justice  should  still  slum- 
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bcr,  and  retribution  be  delayed,  we,  who  are  the  minis- 
ters of  that  God  who  will  judge  the  judges  of  the 
world,  and  whose  malediction  rests  on  him  who  docs 
his  work  unfaithfully,  we  will  not  keep  silence. 

I  feel,  my  brethren,  how  incons^ruous  my  subject  is 
with  the  place  I  occupy.  It  is  humiliating;  it  is  dis- 
tressing in  a  Christian  country,  and  in  churches  conse- 
crated to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  to  be  obliged  to  attack  j 
a  crime  which  outstrins  barbarism,  and  would  even 
sink  the  character  ot  a  generous  savage.  But  hu- 
miliating as  it  is,  it  is  necessary.  And  must  we  then, 
oven  ibr  a  moment,  forget  the  elevation  on  which  grnco 
hath  placed  us,  and  the  light  which  the  gospel  Klicdd 
around  us  ?  Must  we  place  ourselves  back  in  the 
midst  of  barbarism ;  and  instead  of  hearers,  soften- 
ed to  forgiveness  by  the  love  of  Jesus,  filled  with  no- 
ble sentiments  towards  our  enemies,  and  waiting  for 
occasions,  after  the  example  of  divinity,  to  do  them 
good;  instead  of  such  hearers,  must  we  suppose  our- 
selves addressing  hearts  petrified  to  goodness,  incapa- 
ble of  mercy,  and  boilijig  with  revenge  ?  Must  we,  0 
my  God!  instead  of  exhorTing  those  who  hear  us,  to 
go  on  unto  perfection,  adding  to  virtue  charity,  and  to 
charity  brotherly  kindness ;  fuust  we,  as  if  surrounded 
by  an  auditory,  just  emerging  out  of  darkness,  and 
still  cruel  and  ferocious,  reason  to  convince  them  that 
revenge  is  improper,  and  that  to  commit  deliberate 
murder,  is  sin  ? 

Yes,  we  must  do  this.  Repeated  violations  of  the 
law,  and  the  sanctuary,  which  the  guilty  find  in  public 
sentiment,  prove  tliat  it  is  necessary. 

Withdraw,  therefore,  for  a  moment,  ye  celestial 
ftpiritK — ye  holy  nu^yU  aeeuHloiiied  to  liovt^r  round 
ttioMe  ulturs,  and  liHteii  to  those  h1  rains  of  grace 
which,  heretofore,  have  filled  this  house  of  God. 
Other  subjects  occupy  us.  Withdraw,  therefore,  and 
leave  us ;  leave  us  to  exhort  Christian  parents  to  re- 
strain their  vengeance,  and  at  least  to  keep  back  their 
hands  from  blood ;  to  exhort  youth,  nurtured  in  Chris- 
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tian  families,  not  rashlv  to  sport  with  life,  nm  litjMy 
to  wring  the  widow^s  Dcart  with  sorrowsi  and  fill  tha 
orphan's  eye  with  tears. 

In  accomplisiiing  tlie  object  wliich  is  before  ine»  it 
will  not  bo  cx()ccted,  as  it  is  not  necessary,  that  I 
should  give  a  history  of  duelling.  You  need  not  be  in* 
formed,  that  it  originated  in  a  dark  and  barbarous 
age.  The  polished  Greek  knew  nothing  of  it;  the  no* 
ble  Roman  was  above  it.  Rome  held  m  equal  dotes* 
tation  the  man  who  exposed  his  life  unnecessarily,  and 
him,  who  refused  to  expose  it  when  the  public  good 
required  it.*  Ilcr  heroes  were  superior  to  private 
coiitCHtH.  They  indulged  no  vcngeanco  except  against 
.  the  enemies  of  their  country.  Their  swords  wero  not 
drawn  unless  her  honor  was  in  danger;  which  honor 
they  defended  with  their  swords  not  only,  but  shielded 
with  their  bosoms  also,  and  were  then  prodigal  of 
their  blood.  But  though  Greece  and  Rome  knew  no- 
thing of  duelling,  it  exists.  It  exists  among  us:  and  it 
exists  at  once  the  most  rasli,  tlie  most  absurd  and 
guilty  practice,  that  ever  disgraced  a  Christian  nation. 

Guilty-— because  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  What 
law?  The  law  of  God.  **  Thou  shalt  not  kUI.''  This 
prohibition  was  delivered  by  God  himself,  at  Sinai,  to 
the  Jews.  And,  that  it  is  of  universal  and  perpetual 
obligation,  is  manifest  from  the  nature  of  tne  crime 
prohibited  not  only,  but  also  from  the  express  decla- 
ration of  the  Christian  Lawgiver,  who  hath  recogniz- 
ed its  justice,  and  added  to  it  the  sanctions  of  his  own 
autliority. 

«  Thou  slialt  not  kill."  Who?  Thou,  creature.  I, 
the  Creator,  have  given  life,  and  thou  shalt  not  take  it 
nwiiy!  Wlinii  mu\  iuhIct  what  circuniHtnncos  iiiny  f 
not  itiko  away  lilo  ?  Never,  and  luidor  no  cir(Miui« 
stances,  without  my  pcrmis.sion.  Il  is  obvious,  thai 
no  discretion  whatever  is  here  given.  The  prohibi- 
tion is  addressed  to  every  individual  where  the  law  6f 
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God  18  promul^tcil,  and  tlic  terms  macio  use  of  arc 
express  and  unequivocal.  So  that  life  cannot  be 
taken  under  any  pretext,  without  incurring  ^uilt,  un- 
less by  a  permission  sanctioned  by  the  same  authority 
which  sanctions  the  general  law  prohibiting  it  From 
this  law*  it  is  grunted  there  are  exceptions.  These 
exceptions,  however,  do  not  result  from  any  sovereignty 
whicli  one  creature  has  over  the  existence  ofanotticr, 
but  from  the  positive  appointment  of  tiiiit  (>tcrnul  Be- 
ing, whose  **  is  the  world  and  the  fuhic^s  thereof.  In 
whojte  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  creature,  and 
the  brcuth  of  all  mankind.*^  Kven  the  authority,  which 
we  claim  over  the  lives  of  animals,  i.^  nut  founded  ou 
a  natural  right,  but  on  a  positive  grant,  niudo  hy  the 
l>eity  hiiuKelf  to  iNoaii  and  his  houh.^  Thin  grunt 
containK  our  w^irraut  for  tiiking  the  Wmw  of  uniuiiilH. 
Jiut  if  we  niny  not  taki;  the  liven  of  iiiiininrH  witlioui 
pcnuJMsioii  from  (ioii,  nmch  Ichs  may  wo  the  hfo  of 
man,  made  in  his  image. 

In  what  cases,  then,  has  the  Sovereign  of  life  given 
this  permission  ?  (n  rightful  war;t  by  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate;! and  in  necessary  self-defence.§  Besides 
these,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  in  the  oracles 
of  G oil  there  are  no  other.  He,  therefore,  who  takes 
life  in  any  other  case,  under  whatever  pretext,  takes  it 
unwarrantably,  is  guilty  of  what  the  scriptures  call 
murder,  and  e\))0.ses  himself  to  the  malediction  of  that 
God,  who  is  an  avenger  of  blood,  and  who  hath  said, 
**  At  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  re(|uire  the 
Jife  of  man — Whoso  sheddeth  matt's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed." 

The  duellist  contraveiies  the  law  of  God  not  only, 
but  the  law  of  man  also.  To  the  prohibition  of  the 
former  have  been  ad<led  the  sanctions  of  the  latter. 
Life  taken  in  a  duel,  by  the  common  law,  is  murder. 
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And  where  this  is  not  the  cosot  the  giving  and  roceir- 
ing  of  a  challenge  only,  is,  by  statute,  considered  a  high 
inisdemeonor,  ior  winch  the  principal  and  his  second 
are  declared  infamous,  and  disfraAchised  for  twenty 
years.  Under  what  accumulated  circumstances  of 
aggravation  does  the  duellist  jeopardize,  his  own  life, 
or  take  the  life  of  his  antagonist  ?  I  am  sensible  that, 
in  a  licentious  age,  and  when  laws  are  made  to  yield 
to  the  vices  of  those  who  move  in  the  higher  circles, 
this  crime  is  called  by  I  know  not  what  mild  and  ac- 
commodating name.  But  before  these  altura ;  in  this 
house  of  God,  wJmt  is  it?  It  is  murder-<-dc]iberate, 
aggravated  murder.  If  the  duellist  deny  tliis,  let  Ilim 
pr^ucc  his  warrant  from  the  Author  of  life,  for  taking 
aiway  from  his  creature  tlie  life  which  had  been  sove- 
reignly given.  If  ho  cannot  do  this,  beyond  all  con- 
trovorHy,  he  in  n  niur(l(;rer)  for  nnirdcr  conMirits  in 
taking  nwny  life  without  the  permission,  and  contrary 
to  the  [prohibition  of  him  who  gave  it 

W1k>  is  it,  then,  tliat  calls  the  duellist  to  the  dan- 
gerous and  deadly  combat  ?  Is  it  God  ?  No ; '  on  the 
contrary,  lie  forbids  it  Is  it,  then,  his  country  ?  No ; 
she  also  utters  her  prohibitory  voice.  Who  is  it  then  ? 
A  mdn  of  lienor.  And  tvho  is  this  man  of  lienor.^  A 
man,  perhaps,  whose  honor  is  a  name ;  who  prates, 
with  polluted  lips,  about  the  sacrcdncss  of  character, 
when  his  own  is  stained  with  crimes,  and  needs  but 
the  single  :$liadc  of  murder  to  complete  the  dismal  and 
sickly  picture.  P>ery  trunf^grcssion  of  the  divine  law 
implies  great  guilt,  because  it  is  the  transgression  of 
infinite  authority.  But  the  crime  of  deliberately  and 
lightly  taking  life,  has  peculiar  aggravations.  It 
is  a  crime  committed  against  the  written  law  hot 
only,  but  also  against  the  dictates  of  reason,  the  re- 
monstrances of  conscience,  and  every  tender  and  amia- 
ble ferliiig  of  the  heart.  MV»  the  unibrtunate  suflerer, 
it  is  tin  wanton  violation  of  his  most  sacred  riglitH. 
It  snutclicrt  liiui  from  his  Irit^nds  and  his  coinCortM; 
tcrininiites  his  stritt;  of  trial,  and  precipitates  him.  nn- 
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callcN]  for,  and  porliapH  unprcimroil,  into  tlio  prosouco 
of  his  Jucl|i^c. 

You  will  say  tho  duellist  feds  no  malice.    Bo  it  so. 
Malice,  indeed,  is  murder  in  principle.    But  there  may 
be  murder  in  reason,  and  hi  lUct,  where  there  is  no 
lualice.    Some  other  unwarrnntahio  passion  or  princi- 
ple may  lead  to  the  unlawful  taking  of  human  life. 
The  highwayman,  who  cuts  the  throat  and  rifles  the 
pocket  of  tho  passing  traveller,  feels  no  malice.    And 
could  he,  with  c(iual  ease  and  no  greater  danger  of 
detection,  have  secured  his  hooty  without  taking  life, 
he  would  have  stayed  liis  arnt  over  the  palpitating  ho- 
som  of  his  victim,  and  let  the  plundered  suppliant  pass. 
M'ould  the  iuiputation  of  cowardice  have  hecn  inevita- 
ble to  the  duellist,  if  a  challenge  hud  not  hccn  given 
or  accepted  ?     The  imputation  of  want  had  been 
no  less  mevitable  to  the  robber,  if  the  money  of  the 
passing  traveller  had  not  been  secured.     Would  the 
duellist  have  been  willing  to  have  spared  the  life  of  his 
antagonist,  if  the  point  of  honor  couhl  otherwise  have 
been  gained?    So  would  the  robber  if  the  point  of  pro- 
jicrty  could  have  been.     Who  can  say  that  the  motives 
of  tho  one  are  nut  as  urgent  as  the  motives  of  tho 
other  ?    And  the  means,  by  which  both  obtain  the  ob- 
ject of  tlicir  wi.shojj,  are  the  same.     Thus,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  reason,  as  well  as  the  law  of  God,  tho 
highwayman  and  the  duellist  stand  on  ground  equally 
untenable,  and  support  their  guilty  havoc  of  the  hu- 
man race  by  argumekits  equalfy  fallacious. 

Is  duelling  guilty  ? — So  it  is  absurd.  It  is  absurd  as 
a  punishment,  for  it  admits  of  no  proportion  to  crimes: 
2ind  besides,  virtue  and  vice,  guilt  and  hinocence,  arc 
ecpmlly  exposed  by  it,  to  death  or  sutlbring.  As  a  re- 
paration, it  is  still  more  absurd,  for  it  makes  the  injur- 
ed liable  to  a  still  greater  injury.  And  as  the  vindica- 
tion of  personal  character,  it  is  absurd  even  beyond 
madness. 

One  man  of  honor,  by  some  inadvertence,  or  per- 
haps with  design,  injures  the  sensibility  of  another  man 
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of  houor.  Ill  porfoct  cliaractor,  Uio  utitirod  gontto- 
man  resents  it  He  clmllongcs  tlio  onbndor,  Tbc 
offender  accepts  the  cliallen||rc.  The  time  is  fixed. 
The  place  is  agreed  upon.  The  circumstancost  with 
an  air  of  solemn  mania,  are  arranged ;  and  the  prin- 
cipalis, with  their  seconds  and  sm^eons,  retire  under 
tlic  covert  of  some  solitary  hill,  or  u[x>n  the  margin  of 
some  uhfrcqucntcd  beach,  to  settle  this  important  ques- 
tion of  honor,  by  stabbing  or  shooting  at  each  other. 
One  or  the  other;  or  both  the  parties, Tall  in  this  polite 
and  gentlemanlike  contest.  And  wliat  does  this 
prove?  It  proves  that  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of 
them,  as  the  case  may  l>e,  are  marksmen.  But  it  at-  ' 
fords  no  evidence  that  cither  of  them  possess  honor, 
probity  or  talents.  It  is  true,  that  he  wiio  falls  in  sin- 
gle combat,  has  the  honor  of  being  murdered :  and  ho 
who  takes  his  life,  the  honor  of  a  murderer.  Besides 
this,  I  know  not  of  any  glory.which  can  redound  to  tho 
infiitunted  combatants,  except  it  be  what  results  from 
Jiaviiig  extoiidcd  the  circle  of  wretched  widows,  and 
added  to  the  number  of  hapless  orphans.  And  vet, 
terminate  as  it  will,  this  frantic  meetmg,  by  a  kind  of 
magic  influence,  entirely  varnishes  over  a  defective 
and  smutty  character;  transforms  vice  to  virtue,  cow- 
ardice to  courage ;  makes  falsehood,  truth ;  guilt,  in- 
nocence— in  one  word,  it  gives  a  new  complexion  to 
tho  whole  state  of  things.  Tlie  Ethiopian  changes  his 
skin,  the  leopard  his  spot^  and  the  debauched  and 
treacherous — having  shot  away  the  infamy  of  a  sorry 
life,  comes  back  from  the  field  of  perfectibility,  quit^e ' 
regenerated,  and,  in  the  fullest,  sense,  an  honorable 
man.  He  is  now  fit  for  the  company  of  gentlemen. 
He  is  admitted  to  that  company,  and  should  he  again, 
by  acts  of  vileness,  stain  this  purity  of  character  so 
nobly  acquired,  and  should  any  one  have  the  eflronte* 
ry  to  say  he  has  done  so,  again  he  stands  ready  to  vin- 
dicate his  honor,  and  by  another  act  Of  homicide,  to 
wipe  away  tho  stain  which  has  been  attached  to  it. 
I  might  ilJHSlralc  this  article  by  example.     I  mijjlit 
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produce  instances  of  this  mysterious  transformation 
of  character,  in  the  sublime  circles  of  moral  refine- 
ment, furnished  by  the  higher  orders  of  the  fashiona- 
ble world,  which  the  mere  firing  of  pistols  has  produc- 
ed. ,  But  the  occasion  is  too  awful  lor  irony.  Absurd 
as  duelling  is,  were  it  absurd  only,  though  wo  might 
smile  at  the  weakness  and  pity  the  folly  of  its  abettors, 
tlicre  would  be  no  occasion  for  seriously  attacking 
them.  But  to  what  has  been  said,  i  add,  that  duelling 
is  rash  and  presumptuous. 

Life  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  it  was  never  bestowed 
to  be  sported  with.  To  each,  the  Sovereign  of  the 
universe  has  marked  out  a  sphere  to  move  in,  and  as- 
signed a  part  to  act.  This  part  respects  ourselves 
not  only,  but  others  also.  Each  lives  for  the  benclit 
of  all. 

As  in  the  system  of  nature  the  sun  sliines,  not  to 
display  its  own  brightness  and  answer  its  own  conven- 
ience, but  to  warm,  enlighten  and  bless  the  world ;  so 
in  the  system  of  animated  beings,  there  is  a  depend- 
ence, a  correspondence,  and  a  relation,  through  an  in- 
iinitcly  extended,  dying  and  reviving  universe — "  in 
which  no  man  livcth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to 
himself.*^  Friend  is  related  to  friciid ;  the  father  to  his 
family ;  the  individual  to  community.  To  every  mem- 
ber of  which,  having  fixed  his  station  and  assigned  his 
duty,  the  God  of  nature  says,  **  Kee[>  this  trust — de- 
fend this  post"  For  whom?  For  thy  friends,  thy 
family,  thy  country.  And  having  received  such  a 
charge,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  to  desert  it  is  rashness 
and  tenicrity. 

Since  the  opinions  of  men  are  as  they  are,'  do  you 
n'sk,  how  you  shall  avoid  the  imputation  of  cowardice, 
if  you  do  not  fight  when  you  are  injured  ?  Ask  your 
family  how  you  will  avoid  the  imputation  of  cruelty; 
ask  your  conscience  how  you  will  avoid  thct  imputa- 
tion of  guilt:  ask  God  how  you  will  avoid  his  maledic- 
tion, if  you  do  ?  These  are  previous  questions.  Let 
those  first  he  answered,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  reply  to 
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any  which  may  foUovir  thorn.  If  you  otiiy  accept  a 
challenge^  when  you  heliovo,  in  your  con8cieiice«  that 
duelling  is  wrong,  you  act  the  coward.  Tlio  dastard- 
ly fctir  of  tiio  world  govcnu  jrou.  Awed  by  its  mo- 
naccBf  you  conceal  your  sentiments,  apinmr  in  dis- 
guise, and  act  in  guilty  conformity  to  principlmi  not 
your  own,  and  that  too  in  the  most  solemn  moment, 
and  when  engaged  in  an  act  which  exposes  you  to 
death. 

But  if  it  be  rashness  to  accept,  liow  passing  rash- 
ness is  it,  in  a  sinner,  to  give  a  challenge?  Does  it. 
become  him,  whose  life,  is  measured  out  by  crimes, 
to  be  extreme  to  mark,  and  punctilious  to  resent^ 
whatever  is  amiss  in  others  ?  Must  the  duellist,  who 
now  disdaining  to  forgive,  so  imperiously  demands  sa- 
tisfaction to  uie  uttcrmost--~must  this  man  himself, 
trembling  at  the  rccoUection  of  his  offences,  presently 
appear  a  suppliant  before  tlie  mercy*seat  of  God? 
imagine  tliis,  and  the  case  is  not  imaginary,  and  you 
cannot  conceive  an  instance  of  greater  inconsistency, 
or  of  more  presumptuous  arrogance.  Therefore, 
^  avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto 
wratli ;  for  vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay  it,  saitli 
the  Lord.^*  l)o  you  ask,  thch,  how  you  sliall  conduct 
towards  your  enemy,  who  hath  lightly  done  you 
wrong?  if  ho  be  hungry,  feed  him;  if  naked,  clotho 
him ;  if  thirsty,  give  him  drink.  Such,  had  you  pre- 
ferred your  question  to  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  answer  he 
had  given  you.  By  observing  which,  you  will  usual- 
ly subdue,  and  always  act  more  honorably  than  your 
enemy. 

1  feci,  my  brethren,  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  and  a 
teacher  of  his  gospel,  a  noble  elevation  on  this  arti- 
cle. Compare  the  conduct  of  the  Christian,  acting 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  religion,  and  of  tho 
duellist,  actmg  in  conformity  to  the  princi))les  of  ho- 
nor,  and  let  reason  say,  which  bears  the  marks  of  the 
most  exalted  greatness.  Compare  them,  and  let  rea- 
son say,  which  enjoys  the  most  cnlni  serenity  of  mind 
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in  time,  and  which  is  likely  to  receive  the  plaudit  of 
his  Judge  in  immortality.  God,  from  his  tlirone,  bo- 
holds  not  a  nobler  object  on  his  foolRtool,  than  the 
man  who  loves  his  enemies,  pities  their  errors,  and 
forgives  the  injuries  they  do  him.  Tliid  is,  indeed, 
the  very  spirit  of  the  heavens.  U  is  the  image  of  His 
benignity,  whose  glory,  fills  them. 

To  return  to  the  subject  before  us — guilty,  absurd 
and  rash,  as  duelling  is,  it  has  its  advocates.  And 
had  it  not  had  its  advocates— had  not  a  strange  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  been  in  favor  of  it,  never,  O  la- 
mentable Hamilton!  hadst  thou  thus  fallen,  in  the 
midst  of  thy  days,  and  before  thou  hadst  reached  the 
zenith  of  thy  glory ! 

O  that  I  possessed  the  talent  of  eulogy,  and  that  1 
might  be  permitted  to  uidulgc  the  tenderness  of  friend- 
ship, in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  his  memory !  O  that 
1  were  capable  of  placing  this  great  man  before  you ! 
Could  I  do  this,  I  should  furnish  you  with  an  argument, 
the  most  practical,  the  most  plain,  tliQ  most  convincing, 
except  that  drawn  from  the  mandate  of  God,  that  was 
ever  furnished  against  duelling — that  horrid  practice, 
tvhich  has,  in  an  awful  moment,  robbed  the  world  of 
sitch  exalted  worth.  But  I  cannot  do  this;  I  can 
only  hint  at  the  variety  and  exuberance  of  his  ex- 
cellence. 

The  Man,  on  whom  nature  seems  originally  to  have 
impressed  the  stamp  of  greatness,  whose  genius 
beamed,  from  the  retirement  of  collegiate  life,  with  a 
radiance  which  dazzled,  and  a  loveliness  which  chnnn- 
cd  the  eye  of  sages. 

The  Hero,  called  from  his  sequestered  retreat,  whose 
first  appearance  in  the  field,  though  a  stripling,  con- 
ciliated the  esteem  of  Washington,  our  good  old  fa- 
ther. Moving  by  whose  side,  during  all  the  perils  of 
the  revolution,  our  young  chieftain  was  a  contributor 
to  the  vcterau^s  glory,  the  guardian  of  his  person,  and 
the  copartner  of  his  toils. 

'J'he  Con<)ueror.  who*  sparing  of  human  blood,  when 
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victory  ikvorcd,  stayed  tho  uplifted  arm,  and  noUy  said 
to  tho  vanquislicd  oDemy,  **  Ldve  t** 

The  Statesman,  Uio  c(Mrrectnefla  of  whose  iMrindpIes, 
and  tho  strength  of  whose  mind,  are  inscribed  on  the 
rccordd  of  Congress,  and  on  the  annab  of  tho  council- 
chamber;  whoso  genius  impressed  itself  upon  tho 
constitution  of  his  country;  and  whose  memory,  tho 
govcrniiicnt,  illustrious  fabric,  resting  on  this  basis, 
will  pcr^>etuato  wliile  it  lasts :  and  shaken  by  the  vio« 
ionce  ol  party,  should  it  fall,  which  may  heaven  avert, 
his  prophetic  doclurutions  will  bo  founu  inscribod  on 
its  ruins. 

TJio  Counsellor,  who  was  at  once  the  pride  of  tho 
bar  and  tlie  admiration  of  the  court ;  whose  apprehen- 
sions were  quick  as  lightning,  and  whose  develop- 
ment of  truth  was  luminous  as  its  path;  whose  argu- 
ment no  change  of  circumstances  could  embarrass; 
whose  knowledge  anpeured  intuitive;  and  who,  by 
a  single  glance,  aim  with  as  much  facility  as  tho 
eye  of  the  eagle  passes  over  the  landscaiie^  surveyed 
the  whole  iield  of  controversy ;  saw  in  what  way  trutli 
might  be  most  successfully  defended,  and  how  error 
must  be  approached;  and  who,  without  ever  stop- 
ping, ever  hesitating,  by  a  rapid  and  manly  march,  led 
the  listening  judge  and  the  fascinated  juror,  step  by 
step,  through  a  delightsome  region,  brightening  as  ho 
advanced,  till  his  argument  rose  to  demonstration, 
and  eloquence  was  rendered  useless  by  conviction; 
whose  talents  were  employed  on  the  side  of  right- 
eousness ;  whose  voice,  whether  ui  the  council-cham- 
ber, or  at  the  bar  of  justice,  was  virtue^s  consolation : 
at  whose  approach  oppressed  humanity  felt  a  secret 
rapture,  and  the  heart  of  injured  innocence  leapt  for 

uliere  Hamilton  was— in  whatever  sphere  he  mov- 
ed, the  friendless  had  a  friend,  the  fatherless  a  father, 
and  the  poor  man,  though  unable  to  reward  his  kind- 
ness, found  an  advocate.  It  was  when  tho  rich  o|>- 
|>ress(Ml  the  poor:  when  the  powerful  menaced  tho 
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defenceless;  ivhon  truth  was  disregarded, or  thectcr- 
)ml  principles  of  justice  violated ;  it  was  on  these  oc« 
casions,  tlmt  he  exerted  ail  his  strength ;  it  was  on 
these  occasions,  that  he  sdmetimes  soared  so  liigh 
and  shone  witli  a  radiance  so  transcendent,  I  had  al- 
most said,  so  ^  heavenly,  as  filled  those  around  him 
with  awe,  and  gave  to  him  the  force  and  authority  of  a 
prophet." 

The  Patriot,  whose  inte|^rity  baflled  the  scrutinv  of 
inquisition;  whose  manly  virtue  never  shaped  itself  to 
circumstances;  who,  always  great,  always  himself, 
stood  amidst  the  varying  tides  of  party,  firm,  like  the 
rock,  which,  far  from  land,  li(\s  its  majestic  top  above 
the  waves,  and  remains  unshaken  by  the  storms  which 
agitate  the  ocean. 

The  Friend,  who  knew  no  guile — whose  bosom  wos 
transparent  and  deep ;  in  the  bottom  of  whose  heart 
was  rooted  every  lender  and  syinjnithotic  virtue; 
whose  various  worth  opposing  parties  acknowledged 
while  alive,  and  on  whose  tomb  they  unite,  with  c<iual 
sympathy  and  grief,  to  heap  their  honors. 

I  know  he  had  his  failings.  I  sec,  on  the  picture  of 
his  life — a  picture  rendered  awful  by  greatness,  and 
luminous  by  virtue,  some  dark  shades.  On  these, 
let  the  tear,  that  pities  human  weakness,  fall:  on  these, 
let  the  veil,  which  covers  human  frailty,  rest.  As  a 
]icro,as  a  statesman,  as  a  patriot,  he  lived  nobly:  and 
would  to  God  1  could  add,  he  nobly  fell.  Unwimng  to 
admit  hi»  error  in  this  respect,  I  go  back  to  the  period 
of  discussion.  I  see  hhn  resisting  the  threatened  in- 
,  tcrview.  I  imagine  myself  present  in  his  chamber. 
Various  reasons,  for  a  time,  seem  to  hold  his  deternii- 
uation  in  arrest.  Various  and  moving  objects  pa^^s 
before  him,  and  speak  a  dissuasive  language.  His 
country,  wIuqIi  may  need  his  counsels  to  gmde,  and 
his  arm  to  defend,  utters  her  vrio.  The  partner  of  his 
youth,  already  covered  with  weeds,  and  whoso  tears 
ilow  down  into  her  bosom,  intercedes!  His  babes, 
rtretrliing  out  th(;ir  littNj  hands  and   pointing  to  a 
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weeping  mother,  with  lisping  eioqtienccylmt  doqnenco 
which  roaches  a  parentis  heart,  cry  oiitt  *«  Stay,. stay, 
dear  papa,  amlHvo  for  us  l'*: .  Iii  the  mean  time,  the 
spectre  of  a  fallen  son,  pale  and  ghastly,  approadioa, 
I  opens  his  bleeding  bosom,  and  as  tho  harbinger  of 
i  death,  points  to  the  yawning  tomb,  and  warns  a  hesi- 
tating father  of  the  issue!  Ho  paiises:  reviews 
these  sad  objects:  and  reasons  on  tho  subject  I 
admire  his  magnanimity,  1  approve  his  reasoning, 
and  I  wait  to  hear  •  him  reject,  with  indignation,  the 
murderous  proposition,  and  to  see  him  spurn  from  his 
presence  the  presumptuous  bearer  of  it  But  I  wait 
m  vain.  It  was  a  moment  in  which  his  creat  wisdom 
forsook  him — a  moment  in  which  Hamilton  was  not 
Iiimsclf.  He  Yielded  to  the  force  of  an  imperious  cus- 
tom: and  yielding,  he  sacrificod  a  life  m  which  all 
had  an  interest — and  he  is  lost— 4ost  to  his  country, 
lost  to  his  family,  lost  to  us.  For  this  act,  because 
he  disclaimed  it,  and  was  penitent,  1  forgive  him.  But 
there  arc  those  whom  I  cannot  forgive.  1  mean  not 
his  antagonist;  over  whose  erring  steps,  if  there  be 
tears  in  heaven,  a  pious  mother  looks  down  and  weeps. 
If  he  be  capable  of  feeling,  he  suffers  already  all  that 
humanity  can  sulFor — suflers,  and  wherever  he  may 
fly,  will  suffer,  with  the  poignant  recollection  of  having 
taken  the  life  of  one,  who  was  too  magnanimous,  in 
return,  to  attempt  his  own.  Had  he  known  this,  it 
must  have  paralyzed  his  arm,  while  it  pointed,  at  so 
incorruptible  a  bosom,  the  instrument  of  death. 
'  Docs  he  know  this  now  ?  His  heart,  if  it  be  not 
adamant,  niiist  soflen — if  it  be  not  ice,  must  melt 
Hut  on  this  article  I  forbear.:  Stained  with  blood  as 
ho  isf  if  he  be  penitent,  I  forgive  him — and  if  he  be 
not,  before  thcKO  altars,  where  all  of  us  appear  as  sup- 
pliants, I  wish  not  to  excite  your  vengeance,  but 
rather,  in  behalf  of  an  object,  rendered  wretched  and 
pitiable  by  crime,  to  wake  your  prayers. 

But  1  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  tliere  are  those 
whom  I  cannot  forgive.    I  cannot  forgive  that  minister 
I     vol..  V.  29 
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at  the  aitur,  who  lias  hitherto  forborne  to  remonstrate 
oil  this  subject.  I  cannot  forgive  that  public  prosecu- 
tor, who,  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  avenging  his  coun- 
try's wrongs,  has  scon  those  wrongs,  and  taken  no 
measures  to  avenge  them.  I  cannot  forgive  that 
judge  upon  the  bench,  or  that  governor  in  the  chair  of 
state,  wIm)  has  liglitlv  passed  over  such  oflcnces.  1 
cannot  forgive  the  puulic,  in  whose  opinion  tlio  dud- 
hst  fnids  a  sanctuary.  I  cannot  forgive  you,  my 
brethren,  who,  till  this  late  hour,  have  been  silent, 
while  successive  murders  were  committed.  No;  1 
cannot  forgive  you,  that  you  have  not,  in  common  willi 
the  freemen  of  this  state,  raised  your  voice  to  the 
powers  that  be,  and  loudly  and  explicitly  demanded  an 
execution  of  your  lawn ;  demanded  this  in  a  manner, 
which,  if  it  did  not  reach  the  ear  of  government,  would 
at  least  have  reached  the  heavens,  and  plead  your 
excuse  before  the  Go<l  that  filleth  thorn — in  whose 
presence  us  I  stand,  1  t:liould  not  feel  myself  innocent 
of  the  blood  that  crieth  against  us,  had  I  been  silent. 
But  1  have  not  been  silent.  Many  of  you  who  henr 
me,  are  my  witnesses— the  walls  of  yonder  temple, 
where  I  have  heretofore  addressed  you,  arc  my  wit- 
nesses, how  freely  I  have  animadverted  on  this  sub. 
jcct,  in  the  presence  both  of  those  who  have  violated 
the  laws,  and  of  those  whose  indispensable  duty  it  is  to 
see  the  laws  executed  on  those  who  violate  them. 

I  enjoy  another  opportunity;  and  would  to  God,  1 
might  be  permitted  to  approach  for  once  the  late 
•  scene  of  death.  Would  to  God,  I  could  there  assem- 
ble, on  the  one  side,  the  disconsolate  mother  with  licr 
FCven  fatherless  children ;  and  on  the  other,  those  who 
administer  the  justice  of  my  country.  Could  1  do 
this,  I  would  point  them  to  these  sad  objects.  I  would 
entreat  them,  by  the  agonies  of  bereaved  fondness,  to 
listen  to  the  widow's  heartfelt  groans ;  to  mark  the 
orphan's  sighs  and  tears.  And  having  done  this,  I 
would  uncover  the  breathless  corps  of  Hamilton— 1 
would  hll  from  his  gaping  wound,  his  bloody  mantle— 
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I  would  hold  it  up  to  beiivoti  before  tlteniviind  1  woaU 
ask,  in  the  name  oTGody  I  would  ask,  wfaclher,at  the 
sight  of  it,  thev  (bit  no  comoimetion  ? 

Vou  will  asic,  porhapSf  wnat.can  be  done,  to  arreffl 
the  proffress  of  a  practice  which  has  yet  so  many  ad- 
vocates? I  answer,  nothing— if  it  be  the  deliberate 
intention  to  do  nothing.  But,  if  otliemisei  much  is 
within  our  power,  l^t,  then,  tlie  governor  see  that 
the  inws  arc  executed ;  let  the  council  displace  the 
man  who  oflbnds  against  their  majesty ;  let  courts  of 
justice  frown  from  their  bar,  as  unworthy  to  appear  be- 
fore them,  the  murderer  and  his  accomplices;  let  the 
people  declare  him  unworthy  of  their  confidence  who 
cuj^agcs  in  such  sanguinary  contests ;  let  this  be  done, 
and  stiould  life  still  l»e  taken  in  single  combat,  then  the 
governor,  the  council,  tlte  court,  the  people,  looking 
np  to  the  Avenger  of  sin,  may  say,  ^  we  are  innocent, 
wc  are  iimoccnt.'*  Do  you  ask,  how  proof  can  be  ob- 
tained? How  can  it  be  avoided?  The  parties  re- 
turn, hold  up,  before  our  eyes,  the  instruments  of 
do.ith,  publish  to  the  world  the  ciVcumstances  of  their 
interview,  and  even,  with  ;in  nir  of  inHuIting  triumph, 
honst  how  coolly  and  deliberately  they  proceeded  in 
violating  one  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  earth  and 
heaven! 

Ah!  ye  tragic  shores  of  llohoken,  crimsoned  with 
the  richest  blood,  I  tremble  at  the  crimes  you  record 
a(;aindtus — the  annual  register  ofnuirders  which  you 
keep  and  send  up  to  God !  Place  of  inhuman  cruelty ! 
beyond  the  limits  of  reason,  of  duty  and  of  religion, 
where  man  assumes  a  more  .bnrbarous  nature,  and 
ceases  to  be  man.  What  poignant,  lingering  sorrows 
do  thy  lawless  combats  occasion  to  surviving  rela- 
tives !  Ye  who  have  hearts  of  pity — ye  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  anguish  of  dissolvmg  friendship- — wlio 
have  wept,  and  still  weep,  over  the  mouldering  ruins 
of  departed  kindred,  ye  can  enter  into  this  reflection. 

0  thou  disconsolate  widow  I  robbed,  so  cruelly  rob- 
bed, nnd  in  so  short  a  time,  both  of  a  Imsband  and  a 
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son,  what  mast  be  the  plenitude  of  thy  suflTeringt ! 
Could  wo  approach  thee,  gladly  would  we  drop  the 
tear  of  sympathy,  and  pour  into  thy  bleeding  bosom 
the  balm  of  consolation !  i5ut  how  could  we  comfort 
her  whom  God  hath  not  comforted  ?  To  His  throne, 
lot  us  lid  up  our  voice  and  weep.  O  God  !  if  thou 
art  still  the  widow^s  huKband,  and  the  father  of  the 
futhcrless,  if  in  the  fulness  of  thy  goodness  there  be 
.yet  mercies  in  store  for  miserable  mortals,  pity,  O  pity 
this  alHicted  mother,  and  grant  that  her  hapless  or* 
plians  may  find  a  friend,  a  benefactor,  d  father,  in 
Thee  !  On  this  article  i  have  done  :  and  may  God 
add  his  blessing. 

But  I  have  still  a  claini  upon  your  patience.  I  can- 
not here  represit  my  feelings,  and  thus  let  pass  the  pre- 
sent opportunity. 

^  }low  arc  the  mighty  fallen.^  And,  regardless  as 
ive  are  of  vulgar  deaths,  shall  not  the  fall  of  the  mighty 
affect  us  ?  A  short  time  since,  and  he,  who  is  the  oc- 
casion of  our  sorrows,  was  the  ornament  of  his  coun- 
try, lie  stood  on  an  eminence,  and  glory  covered  him. 
From  that  eminence,  he  has  fallen — suddenly,  forever, 
fallen.  His  intercourse  with  the  living  world  is  now 
ended  i  and  those,  who  would  hereailer  find  him,  must 
seek  him  in  the  grave.  There,  cold  and  lifeless,  is  the 
heart  which  just  now  was  the  seat  of  friendsliip. 
There,  dim  and  sightless  is  the  eye,  whoso  radiant 
and  enlivening  orb  beamed  with  intelligence;  and 
there,  closed  forever,  are  those  lips,  on  whose  persua^ 
sivo  accents  we  have  so  often,  and  so  lately,  hung 
with  transport !  From  the  darkness  which  rests  upon 
,  his  tomb,  there  proceeds,  metliLnks,  a  light  in  which 
it  is  clearly  seen,  that  those  gaudy  objects,  which  n)en 
pursue,  are  only  phantoms.  In  this  light,  how  dimly 
shines  the  splendor  of  victory;  how  humble  uppeurn. 
the  majesty  of  grandeur !  The  bubble,  which  seemed 
to  have  so  much  solidity,  has  burst ;  and  we  again 
sec,  that  all  below  the  sun  is  vanity. 

True,  the  funeral  eulogy  has  been  pronounced ;  the 
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•ad  and  solemn  procession  has  moved;  the  badge  of 
mourning  has  already  been  decreed*  and  present^  the 
sculptured  marble  will  lift  up  its  front«  proud  to  per* 
petuato  the  name  of  Hamilton,  and  rehearse  to  the 
passing  traveller  his  virtues.  Just  tributes  of  respect ! 
And  to  the  living  UMcful.  But  to  him,  mouldering  in 
Ins  narrow  and  humble  habitatiou,  wimt  are  tliey? 
How  vain !  how  unavailing ! 

Approach,  and  behold,  while!  lift  from  his  sepulchre 
its  covering  t  Ye  adnvirers  of  his  greatness ;,  ye  emu- 
lous  ofliis  talents  and  his  fame,  aporoach,  aim  behold 
him  now.  How  pale!  How  silent!  No  martml  bands 
admire  the  adroitness  of  his  movements:  no  fascinate 
cd  throng  weep,  and  melt,  and  tremble,  at  his  elo- 
quence !  Amazing  change !  A  shroud !  a  coffin !  a 
narrow,  subterraneous  cabin !  This  is  all  that  now^ 
remains  of  Hamilton!  And  is  this  all  that  remains 
of  him  ?  During  a  life  so  transitory,  what  histing  mo- 
numcnt,  then,  can  our  fondest  hopes  erect ! 

My  brethren !  we  stand  on  the  borders  of  an  awful 
^ulf,  which  is  swallowing  up  all  things  human.  And 
IS  there,  nniidst  this  universal  wreck,  nothing  stable, 
nothinfr  abiding,  nothing  immortal,  on  which  poor, 
fraiK  dvin<4  nian  can  itiBtcn  ?  Ask  the  hero,  ask  tlio 
statesman,  whose  wisdom  you  have  been  accustomed 
to  revere,  and  he  will  tell  you.  He  will  tell  you,  did  I 
say?  He  has  already  told  you,  from  his  dcath«bcd, 
and  his  illumined  spirit,  still  whispers  from  the  hea- 
vens, with  well  known  eloquence,  the  solemn  admo- 
nition. 

^^  Mortals !  hastening  to  the  tomb,  and  once  the 
companions  of  my  pilgrimage,  take  warning  and  avoid 
my  errors ;  cultivate  the  virtues  1  have  recommend* 
eu ;  choose  the  Saviour  I  have  chosen ;  live  disinter- 
estedly; live  for  immortality;  and  would  you  rescue 
any  thing  from  final  dissolution,  lay  it  up  in  God.*' 

Thus  speaks,  mcthinks,  our  deceased  benefactor, 
and  thus  he  acted  during  his  last  sad  hours.  To  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  concern,  religion  now  claims 
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all  his  thoughts.  JeMs !  Jcsas,  is  now  his  only  hope. 
Tho  friends  of  Jesus  arc  his  friends ;  the  ministers  of 
the  altar  his  companions.  While  these  intercede,  he 
listens  in  awful  silence,  or  in  profound  submission 
whispers  his  assent.  Sensible,  deeply  sensible  of  his 
sins,  he  pleads  no  merit  of  his  own.  He  repairs  to 
the  mercy-scat,  and  there  pours  out  his  penitential  sor- 
rows— there  he  solicits  pardon.  Heaven,  it  should 
seem,  heard  and  pitied  the  suppIiant^s  cries.  Disbur- 
dened of  his  sorrows,  and  looking  up  to  God,  he  ex- 
claims, **  Ciracc,  rich  /ijrace."  **  I  have,'*  said  he, 
clasping  his  dying  hands,  and  with  a  faltering  toii«ruc, 
^  I  have  a  tender  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ.**  In  token  of  this  reliance,  and  as  an  expres- 
sion of  his  faith,  he  receives  tho  holy  sacrament ;  and 
having  done  this,  his  mind  becomes  tranquil  and  sc* 
rcne.  Thus  he  remains,  thoughtful  indeed,  but  un- 
milled  to  the  last,  and  meets  death  with  an  air  of  dig- 
nified composure,  and  with  an  eye  directed  to  the 
heavens. 

This  last  act,  more  than  any  other,  sheds  glorv  on 
his  character.  Every  thing  else  death  eflaccs.  Reli- 
gion alone  abides  with  him  on  his  death-bed.  He  died 
a  Christian.  This  is  all  which  can  be  enrolled  of  him 
among  tho  archives  of  eternity.  This  is  all  that  can 
make  lirs  name  great  in  heaven.  Let  not  the  sneering 
infidel  persuade  you  that  this  last  act  of  homage  to 
the  Saviour,  resulted  from  an  enfeebled  state  of  men- 
tal faculties,  or  from  perturbation  occasioned  by  the 
near  approach  of  death.  No ;  his  opinions  concerning 
the  divine  mi.skion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  validity  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  had  long  been  settled,  and  H<:tlled 
after  laborious  investigation  and  extensive  and  deep 
research.  These  opniions  were  not  concealed.  I 
knew  them  myself.  Some  of  you,  who  hear  me,  know 
them ;  and  had  his  life  been  spared,  it  was  his  deter- 
mination to  have  published  them  to  the  world,  to- 
gether with  the  facts  and  reasons  on  which  they  were 
founded. 
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At  a  time  when  scepticbni,  shallow  and  superficial 
indeed,  but  depraved  and  malignant,  is  breathinfl  forth 
its  pestilential  vapor,  and  polluting,  by  its  unhdlowcd 
toucli,  every  thing  divine  and  sacred ;  it  is  consoling  - 
to  a  devout  mind  to  reflect,  that  the  great  and  the 
wise,  and  the  good  of  all  ages,  those  superior  gen- 
iuscs,  whose  splendid  talents  have  elevated  them  uU 
most  above  mortality,  and  placed  them  next  in  order 
to  angelic  natures— yes,  it  is  consoling  to  a  devout 
mind  to  reflect,  that  while  dwarfish  infidelity  lifls  up 
its  deformed  head,  and  mocks,  tliese  illustrious  per- 
souugcs,  though  living  in  diiFcrent  ages,  inhabiting 
diflcrcnt  countries,  nurtured  in  diflureiit  schooK  des- 
tined to  diflcrcnt  pursuits,  and  dtfl*crin|r  oh  various 
subjects,  should  all,  as  if  touched  with  an  impulse  from 
heaven,  agree  to  vindicate  the  sacrcdness  of  Uevela* 
tion,  and  present  with  one  accord,  their  leamihg,  their 
talents  and  their  virtue,  on  the  gospel  altar,  as  an  oflTer- 
ing  to  Emanuel. 

This  is  not  exaggeration.    Who  was  it,  tlmt,  over- 
leaping the  narrow  bounds  which  had  hitherto  been 
set  to  the  human  mind,  ranged  abroad  through  the 
immensity  of  sfmce,  discovered  and  illustrated  those 
laws  by  wliich  the  Deity  unites,  binds  and  governs  all 
thiiiga?    Wiio  was  it,  soaring  into  thcsubiimc  of  as- 
tronomic science,  niunbortMl  the  stars  of  heaven,  mcii- 
Hured  their  spheres^  and  called  them  by  their  names  r 
It  was  Newton.    But  Newton  was  a  Christian.    New- 
ton, great  as  he  was,  received  instruction  from  the  lips, 
and  laid  his  honors  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.    Who  was  it 
that  developed  the  hidden  combination,  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  bodies  ?     Who  was  it,  dissected  the  ani- 
mal, examined  the  (lower,  |)enetrat()d  the  earth,  and 
ranged  the  extent  of  organic  nature  ?    It  wns  l^oylo. 
Hut  Boyle  was  a  Christian.    Who  was  it,  that  lifted 
the  veil  which  had  for  ages  covered  the  intellect^ial 
world,  analyzed  the  human  mind,  defined  its  power.**, 
and  reduced  its  operations  to  certain  and  fixed  laws  p 
It  was  Locke.    But  Locke  too  was  a  Christian. 
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.What  more  shall  1  say  ?  For  time  would  fail  me,  to 
speak  of  Hale,  learned  in  the  law ;  of  Addison,  admir- 
ed in  the  schools;  of  Milton,  celebrated  amonp  the 
poets;  and  of  Washington,  immortal  in  the  field  and 
the  cabinet  To  this  catalogue  of  professing  Chris- 
tians, from  among,  if  1  may  speak  so,  a  higher  order  of 
beings,  may  now  be  added  the  name  of  Alexander 
Hamilton — a  name  which  raises  in  the  mind  the  idea  of 
whatever  is  great,  whatever  is  splendid,  whatever  is 
illustrious  in  human  nature;  and  which  is  now  added 
to  a  catalogue  which  might  be  lengthened — and 
lengthened — and  lengthened,  with  the  names  of  illus- 
trious characters,  whose  lives  have  blessed  society, 
and  whose  works  form  a  colunm  high  as  heaven ;  a 
column  of  learning,  of  wisdom,  and  of  greatness, 
which  will  stand  to  future  ages,  an  eternal  monument 
of  the  transcendent  talents  of  the  advocates  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  every  fugitive  leaf,  from  the  pen  of  the 
canting  infidel  witlings  of  the  day,  shall  be  swept  b^' 
the  tide  of  time  from  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  burN 
ed  with  the  names  of  their  authors  in  oblivion. 

To  conclude.  **  How  are  the  mighty  fallen !"  Fallen 
before  the  dcsoLiting  hand  of  dcatn.  Alas !  the  ruiuB 
of  the  tomb !  The  ruins  of  the  tomb  are  an  em- 
blem of  the  ruins  of  the  world;  when  not  an  individu- 
al, but  a  universe,  already  marred  by  sin  and  hasten- 
ing to  dissolution,  shall  agonize  and  die !  Directing 
your  thoughts  from  the  one,  fix  them  for  a  moment 
on  the  other.  .  Anticipate  the  concluding  scene,  the 
final  catastrophe  of  nature :  when  the  sign  of  the  Son  ol' 
man  shall  be  seen  in  heaven ;  when  the  Son  of  man  him- 
self shall  appear  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  and  send  fortii 
judgment  unto  victory.  The  fiery  desolation  envelopes 
towns,  palaces  and  fortresses ;  the  heavens  pass  away ! 
the  earth  melts!  and  all  those  magnificent  produc- 
tions of  art,  which  ages,  heaped  on  ages,  have  reared 
up,  arc  in  one  awful  day  reduced  to  ashes. 

Against  the  ruins  of  that  day,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of 
tho  tomb  which  precede  it^  ttie  gospel,  in  the  cross  of  its 
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great  High  Priest,  offers  you  all  a  sanctuary ;  a  sane* 
tunry  secure  and  abiding ;  a  sanctuary,  which  no  lapse 
of  time,  nor  change  of  circumstances,  can  destroy. 
No;  neither  life  nor  deatli.  No;  neither  principali-* 
ties  nor  powers. 

Every  thing  else  is  fugitive ;  every  thing  else  is  muta* 
ble ;  every  thing  else  will  fail  you.  But  this,  the  cita- 
del of  the  Christian's  hopes,  will  never  fail  you.  It*? 
base  is  adamant.  It  is  cemented  with  the  richest 
blood.  The  ransomed  of  the  Lord  crowd  its  portals. 
Eml)osomed  in  the  dust  which  it  encloses,  the  bodies 
of  tlic  redeemed  **rcst  in  hope.^  On  its  top  dwells 
the  Church  of  the  first  born,  who  in  delightful  response 
with  the  angels  of  light,  chant  redeeming  love.  Against 
this  citadel  the  tempest  beats,  and  around  it  the  storm 
rages,  and  spends  its  force  in  vain.  Immortal  in  its 
nature,  and  incnpnbleof  change,  it  stands,  and  stands 
firm,  ainidnt  the  ruins  of  a  mouldering  world,  and  en- 
dures forever. 

Thither  fly,  ye  prisoners  of  hope! — that  when  earth, 
air,  elements,  shall  have  passed  away,  secure  of  exist- 
ence nnd  felicity,  you  may  join  with  saints  in  jjlory,  to 
perpetuate  the  song  which  lingered  on  the  faltering 
tongue  of  Hamilton,  '*  Grace — rich  Grace." 

God  grant  us  this  honor.  Then  shall  the  measure 
of  our  jov  he  full,  nud  to  his  niune  shall  be  the  glory  in 
Christ. 
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UKMVKnEn 

rJY  KICIIAUD  RUSH. 

v..  THK  ITH  op  JULY,  1812,  IN  TUB  HALL  OF  TlIK  HOUSE 
OF  UKI'HKSKNTATIVKS,  AT  WAKHINGTON :  AT  THK  RE- 
t^lTKST  OK  THK  COMMITTKB  OK  ARIIANOKMKNT  FOIt  TUB 
CRLBURATION    OF   THAT    DAV. 


Sbksiuly  art  i  feci,  tcllow-citizcns,  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing been  Holccted  to  address  you  on  such  an  occasion 
as  this,  I  am  not  less  sensible  of  the  difTicuIties  of  the 
task.    Not  tliat  there  is  any  thing  intrinsically  arduous 
in  a  celebration,  in  this  form,  of  the  most  brilliant  politi- 
cal anniversary  of  the  world ;  but  as  the  subject  has 
been  repeatedly  exhibited,  under  so  many  points  of 
'  view,  I  am  apprehensive  of  tiriuj^r,  without  being  able 
to  rctpiite,  the  attention  with  which  you  may  be  good 
enough  to  honor  my  endeavors.    The  fruitful  subject 
must  still  sustain  mo,  and  I  proceed  with  unfeigned 
diftidence>  and  the,  most  profound  respect  for  this  dis- 
tinguished and  enlightened  assembly,  to  perform  the 
otUce  assigned  me.** 

During  each  return  of  this  day  for  nearly  thirty  suc- 
cessive years,  our  country  rested  in  all  the  security  and 
all  the  blessings  of  peace.  But  the  scene  and  the  asp  ct 
arc  changed.  The  menacing  front  of  war  is  before 
us,  to  awaken  our  solicitudes,  to  demand  at  the  hands 
of  each  citizen  of  the  republic  the  most  active  energies 

*  The  Prt'siilont  of  Uio  Uiiitcil  Statcit,  I (ciuh  of  Doiinnineiit,  tncm* 
bcra  of  CunKr«»j«s,  &:r.,nH  woll  as  citizens  an<l  strani^cri^.  were  present 
;it  tUe  *J«'liVery  of  tl<HUi«cour«o. 
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of  duty  i  to  ask,  if  iiocd  bo,  tlio  largcfit  sacrifices  of 
aclvfintam)  nnd  of  case.  Tlio  lrnm|uiliity,  tlic  biijoy* 
meni&n  tno  liopcs  of  nonce,  are,  for  a  wliilc,  ut  an  end. 
These,  wiili  tlicir  eniucarini;  concomitants,  arc  to  give 
place  to  the  stronger  and  more  aj|;itating  passions,  to 
the  busy  engagements,  to  the  solemn  and  anxious 
thoughts,  to  the  trials,  to  the  suffering)*,  tliat  follow  in 
the  train  of  war. 

Man,  in  his  individual  nature,  bocoriics  virtuous  by' 
constant  struggles  against  his  own  imperfections.  His 
intellectual  eminence,  which  puts  him  at  the  liend  of 
created  beings,  is  attained  also  by  hmg  toil,  and  painful 
self-denials,  bringing  with  them,  but  too  often,  despond- 
ence to  his  mind,  and  haxards  to  his  frame.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  law  of  his  existence,  that  great  enjoyment 
is  only  to  be  obtained  as  the  reward  of  great  exertion. 
M  She  shall  go  to  a  wealthy  phice,^  but  licr  way  shall  be 
(^through  fire  and  through  water.^  It  seems  the  irro*' 
versibic  lot  of  nations,  that  their  permanent  well-being 
is  to  be  achieved  also  througli  severe  probations. 
Their  origin  is  often  in  agony  and  blood,  and  their 
safety  to  be  maintained  only  by  constant  vigilnnce,  by 
arduous  elVorts,  by  a  willingness  to  encoMnter  danger 
and  by  actually  and  frcfjuently  braving  it.  Their  pros- 
perity, their  rights,  iheir  liberties,  are,  alas,  scarcely 
otherwise  to  he  placed  upon  a  secure  and  durable  basis! 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  precepts  of  the  moralist,  or  the 
maxims  of  a  suhliniated  reason,  arc  levelled  ut  the  in- 
utility, if  not  the  criminality  of  wars;  in  vain  that 
clofinence  portrays,  that  humanity  deplores  the  miser)- 
which  thoy  inflict.  If  the  wishes  of  tlu!  philanthropist 
could  be  realized,  then,  indeed,  happily  for  us,  happi- 
ly for  the  whole  human  race,  they  would  be  banished 
lorcver  from  the  world.  But  wJiile  selfishnes,  ambi- 
tioUf  andthe  lust  of  plunder,  continue  to  infest  the  bo- 
soms of  the  rulers  of  nations,  wars  will  trkc  place, 
they  always  have  taken  place,  and  the  nation  that 
shall,  at  this  day,  hope  to  shelter  itself  by  standing,  in 
practice,  on  thrlr  nhstrnrt  impropriety,  must  expect  to 
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sec  its  very  foundations  assailed ;  assailed  by  cunning 
and  artifice,  or  by  the  burst  and  fury  of  those  fierce, 
ungovcrncd  passions,  which  its  utmost  forbearance 
would  not  bo  able  to  deprecate  or  appease.  It  would 
assuredly  fall,  and  with  fatal  speed,  the  victim  of  its 
own  impracticable  virtue. 

Thirty  years^  fellow-citizens,  is  a  long  time  to  have 
been  exempt  from  the  calamities  of  war.     Few  nations 
of  the  world,  in  any  age,  have  enjoyed  so  long  an  ex- 
emption,   ft  is  a  fact  that  ailbrds,  m  itself,  the  most 
honorable  and  incontcstiblu  proof,  that  those  who  have 
guided  the  destinies  of  this,  have  ardcMitly  cherished 
peace;  for,  it  is  impossible,  but  that  during  the  lapricol' 
such  a  period,  abundant  provocation  mtist  have  pre- 
sented, iiad  not  our  government  and  people  been  slow 
to  wrath,  and  almost  predetermined  against  wars,    h 
is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  wc  have  been  the  subjects  of  unjust  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  other  nations,  and  that  the  constancy 
of  our  own  forbearance  has  been  followed  up  by  the 
constant  infliction  of  wrongs  upon  ourselves.     When, 
let   us  ask  with  exultation,  when  have  ambassadors 
from  other  countries  been  sent  to  our  shores  to  com- 
plain of  injuries  done  by  the  American  states  ?     What 
nation  have  the  American  states  ])lundcrcd  ?     What 
nation  have  the  American  states  outraged?    Upon 
what  rights  have  the  American  states  trampled?    In 
the  pride  of  justice  and  of  true  honor,  we  answer 
none;  but  wc  have  sent  forth  from  ourselves  the  mes- 
sengers of  peace  and  conciliation,  again  and  again, 
across  seas,  and  to  distant  countries;  to  ask,  earnestly 
,  to  sue,  for  a  cessation  of  the  injuries  done  to  us.    They 
have  gone  charged  with  our  well  founded  complaints,  to 
deprecate  the  longer  practice  of  unfriendly  treatment; 
to  protest,  under    the  sensibility  of  real  suflcring, 
against  that  .course  which  made  the  persons  and  the 
property  of  our  countrymen  the  subjects  of  rude  seizure 
and  rapacious  spoliation.    These  have  been  the  ends 
tlioy  were  sent  to  obtain:  ends  too  fair  for  protracted 
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refusals,  too  intelligible  to  have  been  entangled  in  eva- 
sive Bubtiitics,  too  legitimate  to  have  been  neglected 
in  hostile  silence.  \Vhen  their  ministers  have  been 
sent  to  us,  what  has  been  the  aim  of  their  missions  ? 
To  urge  redress  for  wrongs  done  to  them,  shall  we 
again  ask  ?  No,  the  melancholy  reverse  1  for  in  too 
many  instances  they  have  come  to  excuse,  to  imlliate* 
or  even  to  ciuicnvor,  in  some  slia|>e,  to  rivet  those,  in- 
flicted by  their  own  soveroigus  u|>on  us. 

Perhaps  the  annals  of  no  nation,  of  the  undoubted 
resources  of  this,  aflurd  a  similar  instance  of  encroach- 
inciitH  iiimn  its  opsoiitial   rights,  for  so  long  a  time, 
without  honic  exertion  of  the  public  force  to  check  or 
to  prevent  them.    The  entire  amount  of  pro|)erty  of 
which,  during  a  space  of  about  twenty  years,  our  citi- 
7X'ns  have  boon  plundered  by  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe,  would  form,  could  it  be  ascertained,  a  curious 
and  perhaps  novel  record  of  persevering  hijustice  on 
the  part  of  nations  professing  to  be  at  peace.     Unless 
recollection  be  awiikencd  into  eflbrt,  we  are  not  our- 
selves sensible,  and  it  requires  at  this  day  some  etfort 
to  make  us  so,  of  the  number  and  nnignitude  of  the 
injuries  that  have  been  heaped  upon  us.     They  teach 
in  pathology,  that  the  most  violent  impressions  lose 
the  power  of  exciting  sensation,  when  applied  gradu- 
ally and  continued  for  a  long  time.    This  has  been 
strikingly  true  in  its  a]>plicatioii  to  ourselves  as  a  na- 
tion.   Tlie  aggressions,  we  have  received,  have  made 
a  regular,  aiul  the  most  copious  part  of  our  national 
occurrences,  and  stand  incorporated,  und(;r  an  aspect 
more  prominent  than  any  other,  with  our  nnnual  histo- 
ry.   Our  state  papers  have  scarcely,  since  the  present 
goverinnciit   began,  touched  any  other  subject ;  and 
our  statute  book  will  be  found  to  record  as  well  the 
aggressions  thcinsilves  as  peaceful  attempts  at  their 
removal,  in  various  Iruitlcssactrt  of  legislative  interpo- 
sition.   It  may  strike,  even  the  best  informed,  with  a 
momentary  surprise  when   ft  is  mentioiH^d,  that  for 
eighteen  successive  years  the  ofFiciul  coinmunicatioij 
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from  tlic  head  of  tiic  cxccutivo  government  to  both 
Houses  ofCoiitrress,  nt  the  opening  of  the  nnnnal  sog- 
8ions,  has  embraced  a  reference  to  some  well  ascer- 
tained infringement  of  onr  rights  ns  an  independent 
state  !  Where  is  the  parallel  of  this  in  the  history  of 
uiiy  nation  holding  any  otiicr  than  a  rank  of  permanent 
weakness  or  inferiority  ?  As  sabsefjucnt  and  su|>crior 
misfortunes  expel  the  remendirance  of  those  which 
liavc  gone  before,  so  distinct  injuries  as  we  have  pro* 
grcssively  received  them,  have  coiitintiod  to  engross 
Jbr  their  day,  our  never  tiring  remonstrances. 

Still,  it  may  be  said,  we  have  been  prosperous  nad 
happy!     So  we  have  relatively.     Hut  we  have, assur- 
cdly,  been  abridged  of  our  full  and  rightful  lueasure  of 
prosperity.     Of  a  nation  composed  of  millions,  calami- 
tous, indeed,  beyond  e.Vam()le,  would  be  its  lot,  if,  in  \U 
early  stages,  the  domestic  conditiou  of  all,  or  the  chief 
part  of  its  inhabitants  was,  in  any  sensible  (h*grec. 
toticluHl  with  misery  or  overwhehned  with  ruin.     This 
marks  the  fall  of  nations.     It  is  not  the  way  in  which 
national  misfortunes  and  an  untoward  national  fate 
begin  to  operate.     We  protest  against  the  principle 
'ivbicli  inculcates  constant  submission  to  wrongs.     To 
ourselves,  to  our  posterity,  this  is   alike  due.     With 
what  palliation  would  it  be  replied  to  the  plunder  of  a 
rich  man,  that  enough  was  left  for  his  comfortable  stih- 
sistonce?    If  our  ships  are  taken,  is  it  sufhcitMit  that 
our  houses  are  left ;  if  our  mariners  are  seized,  is  it  a 
boon  that  our  farmers,  our  mechanics,  our  laborers  arc 
spared;  that  those  who  sit  b(;hind  the  barri<*rs  of  alllii- 
dice  are  i<afe.''    To  what  ultimate  dangers  would  not 
so  partial  an  estimate  of  the  (irottcting  duty  open  the 
way.^     Happily,  we  trust,  the   naiiou,  on  a  scale  of 
more  enlarged  equity  and  wiser  forecast,  has  judged 
and  has  willed  diiferently.     Having  essayed  its  utmost 
to  avert  its*  wrongs  by  peaceful  means,  it  has  de- 
termined on  appealing  to  the  sword,  not  on  the  ground 
of  immediate  pressure  alone,  but  on  the  still  higher 
one  that  longer  submi-^sion  to  them  hohls  out  a  pro?- 
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pcct  ot'  pennanctU  ovi),  u  |)ro^«|)ect  rendered  certain 
by  tiro  experience  we  luivc  ourselves  acquired,  that 
forbearance  for  more  thun  twenty  years  has  not  only 
invited  a  repetition,  but  an  augmentation  of  trespasses, 
increasing  in  bittern<;ss  as  well  as  number,  increasing 
ill  tlie  most  ilagrant  prostrations  of  justice,  presumptu- 
ously avowed  at  leiigtb  to  be  devoid  of  all  pretext  of 
mbral  rigiit,  and  pronnilgated  as  the  foundation  of  a 
system  intituled  to  be  as  permanent  as  its  elements 
are  depraved. 

It  is  cause  of  tlHMJecpcrst  regret,  fellow-citizens,  that 
while  wo  are  about  to  (Miler  upon  a  coniliet  with  one 
nation,  our  uuiitiplied  and  heavy  causes  of  complaint 
against  another  should  remain  unredressed.  It  adds 
to  this  regret,  that,  although  a  last  attempt  is  still  do- 
ponding,  the  past  injustice  of  the  latter  nation,  wan* 
toning  also  in  rapacity,  leaves  but  the  feeblest  hope  of 
their  satisfiictory  and  |)eaceful  adjustment. 

Some  there  arc,  who  shrink  back  at  the  idea  of  war 
with  Britain!  War  with  the  nation  from  which  wo 
sprung,  and  where  still  sleep  the  ashes  of  our  ances- 
tors; whose  history  is  our  history,  whoso  firesides 
arc  our  Presides,,  whose  illustrious  names  arc  our 
boast,  whose  glory  should  be  our  glory!  Yes,  we 
feel  these  truths!  We  reject  the  poor  defmition  of 
country  which  would  limit  it  to  an  occupancy  of  the 
iiamc  little  piece  of  earth!  A  conunon  stock  of  an- 
cestry, a  kindred  f;ice  an<l  blood,  the  links  that  grow 
upon  a  thousand  moral  and  domestic  sympathies 
should  indeed  roach  finthcr,  and  might  once  have 
been  made  to  defy  the  intermediate  roll  of  an  ocean  to 
sunder  them  apart. 

Hut,  who  was  it  that  first  broke  these  ties?  who  was 
It  that  (irsl  forgot,  that  put  to  scorn  such  generous 
tics?  Let  their  own  historians,  their  own  orators  an- 
swer. Hear  the  language  of  a  njend)er  of  the  liritish 
house  of  commons,  in  the  year  I7()5:  *^  They  childreu 
|)lantcd  by  your  caro!  No!  your  opj)ression  plant- 
ed then)  in  Ainnricji.     '^fhev  ll(»d  from  vour  tvramiv 
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into  an  uncultivated  land,  where  tliey  were  cx(>08ed  to 
all  the  hardsiiips  to  which  human  nature  is  liable;  to 
tlio  savage  cruehy  of  the  enemy  of  the  wilderness,  a 
people  the  mo8t  subtle  and  the  most  formidubte  upon 
the  face  ofthe  earth:  and  yet  they  met  all  these  hard- 
ships with  pleasure,  compared  with  those  they  suflcr* 
ed  in  their  own  country,  where  they  should  have  been 
treated  as  friends.  They  nourished  by  your  indul- 
gence? No,  they  grew  by  your  ncj^lcct.  When  you 
began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in 
sending  persons  to  rule  over  them,  who  were  the  de- 
puties of  some  deputy,  sent  to  spy  out  their  liberty,  to 
misrepresent  their  actions,  to  prey  upon  their  sub- 
stance; men  whose  behaviour  has  caused  the  blood  of 
thoso  sous  of  liberty  to  recoil  within  them.  They  pro- 
tected by  your  arms?  They  have  nobly  taken  up 
arms  in  your  defence ;  have  exerted  their  valor, 
amidst  their  constant  and  laborious  industry,  for  the 
defence  of  a  country  the  interior  of  which  has  yield- 
ed all  its  httlu  HuvnigH  to  your  enlargeuient,  while 
its  frontier  was  <lr<M)ched  in  hlood/^*  Yes,  who  was 
it  wc  ask,  first  tore  such  generous  sympathies  ?  Let 
tlie  blood  of  Concord  and  of  Lexingt(»n  again  an- 
swer !  Our  whole  country  converted  into  a  field  of 
battle,  the  bayonet  thrust  at  our  bosoms!  and  for 
what  ?  for  asking  only  the  privileges  of  Britons ; 
while  they  claimed  ^^  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever." Against  all  that  history  teaches,  will  they 
charge  upon  us  the  crime  of  rending  these  tics  ?  They 
compelled  us  into  a  rejection  of  them  all — a  rejection 
to  which  we  were  long  loth — by  their  constant  exer- 
cise of  unjust  power ;  by  laying  upon  us  the  hand  of 
sharp,  systematic  oppression;  by  attacking  us  with 
fierce  vengeance.     With  the  respect,  due  from  faithful 

*  So  actively Mlid  the  American  colonies  co-operate  with  Great 
Britain,  in  the  memorahlc  seven  years*  war,  to  which  this  speech  of 
Colonel  Barre  nUudes,  that  they  arc  said  to  have  lost  nearly  thirty 
thousand  of  their  yoiinjs  men.  See  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington. 
vol.  5.  p.  8'»- 
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Hubjcctfl,  but  with  ilie  dignity  offire^tnoiit  did  we,  with 
long  paticiico,  petition,  suppUcato,  for  a  removal  of 
our  wrongs^  new  oppressions,  insults  and  hostile 
troonfl  were  our  answers ! 

>Yhcn  Britain  shall  (uiss  firom  tlie  stai^  of  nation^ 
it  will  be,  indeed,  with  her  glory,  but  it  will  also  be  with 
her  shame.  And,  with  shame,  will  lier  annaJs  in 
nothing  more  bo  loaded  than  in  this.  That  while  m 
the  actual  possession  of  much  relative  freedom  at 
home,  it  has  been  her  uniform  characteristic  to  let  fidl 
upon  the  remote  subjects  of  her  own  empure,  on  iron 
hand  of  harsh  and  vindictive  power.  If,  as  is  alle^^od 
in  her  eulogy,  to  touch  her  soil  proclaims  emmicipa- 
tion  to  the  slave,  it  is  more  true,  that  when  her  scep- 
tre reaches  over  that  confmed  hmit,  it  thenceforth,  and 
as  it  menacingly  waves  throughout  the  globe,  inverts 
the  rule  that  would  give  to  her  soil  this  purifying  vir* 
tuc.  Witness  Scotland,  towards  whom  her  treatment, 
until  tlio  union  in  the  last  century,  was  marked,  during 
the  loiigoHt  pori<MlH,  by  porfidious  injustivo  or  hy  riulo 
force,  circumventing  her  liberties,  or  strivuig  to  cut 
them  down  with  the  sword.  Witness  Ireland,  who  for 
five  centuries  has  bled,  who,  to  the  present  hour,  con- 
tinues ta  bleed,  under  the  yoke  of  iter  galling  suprc*- 
macy ;  whose  miserable  victims  seem  at  length  to  liuvo 
laiddown,  subdued  and  despairing,  under  the  niulti- 
plied  inilictions  of  her  cruelty  and  rigor.  In  vain  do 
her  own  best  statesmen  and  patriots  remonstrate 
against  this  luijust  career!  in  vain  put  forth  the  annu- 
al ellbrts  of  tlieir  benevolence,  their  zeal,  their  clo- 
qudncc;  in  vain  touch  every  spring  that  interest,  that 
humanity,  that  the  maxims  of  everlasting  justice  can 
move,  to  stay  its  force  and  mitigate  the  fate  of  Irish- 
men. Alas,  lor  the  persecuted  adherents  of  the  cross 
she  leaves  no  hope!  Witness  her  subject  millions  in 
tlic  east,  where,  in  the  descriptive  language  of  iiu*. 
greatest  of  her  surviving  orators,  ^^  sacrilege,  massa- 
cre and  perfidy  pile  up  the  sombre  pyramids  of  her  re- 
nown.'' 

vol.  \.  :n 
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But,  all  thoso  uistnnccs  arc  of  her  follow-mcn  of 
merely  co-equal,  perhaps  unknown  descent  and  blood ; 
co-existing  from  all  time  with  herself,  and  making  up, 
only  accidentally,  a  part  of  her  dominion.  Wo  ought 
to  have  been  spared.  T\w  otherwise  undisiinguisiiing 
rigor  of  this  outstretched  sceptre  might  still  have 
spared  us.  We  wcto  descended  from  her  own  loins : 
bone  of  her  bono  and  flesh  of  her  flesh ;  not  so  much 
u  part  of  her  empire  as  a  part  of  herself— her  very  self. 
Towards  her  own  it  might  have  been  expected  she 
would  relent.  When  she  invaded  our  homes,  she 
saw  her  own  cotniteuancc,  heard  her  own  voice,  be- 
held her  own  altars!  Where  was  then  that  pure  spi- 
rit which  she  now  would  tell  us  sustains  her  amidst 
self-sacrifices,  in  her  generous  contest  for  the  liberties 
of  other  nations?  If  it  flowed  in  her  nature,  here  it 
might  have  delighted  to  beam  out ;  here  was  space 
for  its  saving  love:  the  true  mother  chastens,  not  de- 
stroys the  child :  but  Britain,  when  she  struck  at  us, 
struck  at  her  own  image,  struck  too  at  the  immortal 
principles  which  her  Lockcs,  her  Miltons,  and  her 
Sidneys  taught,  and  the  fell  blow  severed  us  forever, 
ns  a  kindred  nation !  The  crime  is  purely  her  own; 
und  upon  her,  not  ns,  be  its  conseciuenccs  and  its  stain. 

In  looking  at  Britain,  with  eyes  less  prcpossesHcd 
than  we  are  apt  to  have  from  the  circumstance  of  our 
ancient  connexion  with  her,  wc  should  see,  indeed, 
her  common  lot  of  excellence,  on  which  to  found  es- 
teem ;  but  it  would  lifl  the  covering  from  deformities 
-which  may  well  startle  and  repel.  A  harshness  of  in- 
dividual character,  in  the  general  view  of  it,  which  is 
perceived  and  acknowledged  by  all  Europe ;  a  spirit 
of  unbecoming  censure,  as  regards  all  customs  and 
institutions  not  their  own;  a  ferocity  in  some  of  their 
characteristics  of  national  manners,  pervading  their 
very  pasliinbs,  which  no  other  modern  people  arc  en- 
dued with  the  blunted  sensibility  to  bear:  a  univer- 
ijally  self-assumed  superiority,  not  innocently  manilcst- 
ing  itself  in  speculative  sentiments  among  tncrnselvcs, 
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but  unamiably  indulged  when  with  (breigDcrsofwhal- 
ever  description  in  their  own  country^  or  when  they 
thomsclvcs  are  tlie  temporary  Hojoumers  in  a  foreign 
country ;  n  code  of  criminal  Inw  tlint  forgets  to  fool 
for  human  fraihy,  that  Bfiorts  with  human  misfortune, 
that  has  shed  more  blood  in  dehl>criitejudicial  severi- 
ty for  two  centuries  pdst— -constantly  mcreasing  too 
in  its  san|[ruinnry  hue — than  has  ever  been  sanctioned  ' 
by  the  jurisprudence  of  any  ancient  or  mcMlem nation, 
civilized  and  refined  like  Jierself;  the  merciless  whip- 
pings in  her  army,  peculiar  to  lierself  alone;  the  con- 
spicuous commission  and  freest  acknowledgment  ot* 
vice  in  her  upper  classes;  the  overweening  distinc- 
tions sliown  to  opulence  and  birth,  so  destructive  of 
a  sound  moral  sentiment  in  Uie  nation,  so  baflling 
to  virtue.  These  are  some  of  the  traits  tlmt  rise  up 
to  a  contemplation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle,  and 
are  adverted  to,  with  an  admission  of  quaKties  tliat 
may  spring  up  as  the  correlatives  of  some  of  thetn, 
umlcr  the  remark  of  our  being  prone  to  overlook  the 
vicious  ingredients,  while  we  so  readily  praise  the  good 
that  belongs  to  her. 

How  should  it  fall  out,  that  this  nation,  more  than 
any  other  that  is  ariihitious  and  warlike,  Fhould  bo 
free  from  the  dispositions  that  lend  to  injustico,  vio- 
lence and  plunder ;  and  what  rules  of  prudence  should 
check  our  watchfulness  or  allay  our  fears,  in  regard  to 
the  plans  her  conduct  is  the  best  illustration  of  her 
having  so  steadily  meditated  towards  us  ?  Why  not 
be  girded  as  regards  her  attacks,  wary  as  regards  her 
intrigues,  alarmed  as  regards  her  habit  of  devastation 
and  long  indulged  appetite  of  blood  ?  Look  at  the 
marine  of  Britain,  its  vast,  its  tremendous  extent! 
What  potentate  upon  the  earth  wields  a  power  that  is 
to  be  compared  with  it  ?  What  potentate  upon  the 
earth  can  move  an  apparatus  of  destruction  so  with- 
out rival,  so  little  liable  to  any  counteraction  ?  The 
world,  in  no  age,  has  seen  its  equal,  ft  marks  a  new 
fra  in  the  history  of  human  force :  an  instrument  of 
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power  and  ol*  ambition,  with  no  limits  to  its  rapid  and 
hideous  workings  but  the  waters  and  tho  winds. 
Why  should  she  impiously  suppose  tho  ocean  to  be 
licr  own  element  ?  Why  should  slie  claim  tiic  right 
to  give  law  to  it,  any  more  llinn  the  cnglo  tho  exclu- 
sive right  to  lly  in  the  air  ?  If  ever  there  was  a  power 
formidahie.to  the  liberties  of  other  slates,  particularly 
those  afar  ofl*,  is  it  not  this?  If  cvor  there  was  a 
power  which  other  states  should  feel  warned  to  be- 
hold with  fearful  jealousy,  and  anxious  to  see  broken 
up,  is  it  not  this?  The  opinion  inculcated  by  her 
own  interested  politicians  and  journalists,  that  such  a 
Ibrcc  is  (Icsigncd  to  be  employed  only  to  mediate  for 
the  rights  of  other  nations,  can  hold  no  sway  before 
the  unshackled  reflections  of  a  dii<passionatc  mind. 
All  e.vporience,  all  knowledge  of  man,  explode  the 
siippoKJtion.  So,  more  particularly,  docs  tho  very 
«;ro\\lh  and  history  of  this  extraordinary  power  itself) 
It  has  swelled  to  its  gigantic  size,  not  through  any 
concurrence  of  fortuitous  or  temporary  causes,  but 
through  long  continued  and  tho  most  systematic  na- 
tional views.  It  was  in  the  time  of  her  early  Edwards, 
that  she  first  began  arrogantly  to  exact  a  ceremonious 
obeisance  from  the  flags  of  other  nations,  since  which, 
the  entire  spirit  of  her  navigation  laws,  her  commer- 
cial usages,  her  treaties,  have  steadily  looked  to  th6 
rv^tablislunont  of  an  overruling  marine.  I'his  is  tho 
ihcmc  from  which  her  poets  insult  the  world  by  sing- 
in^,  ^^  l^ritannia^s  is  the  sou,  and  not  a  flag  but  by  per- 
imssion  wavcs.^  It  is  the  great  instrument  of  annoy- 
anco  in  tho  hands  of  her  ministers,  with  which  they 
threaten,  or  which  they  wield,  to  confjrm  allies,  to 
alarm  foes,  to  niiiko  other  stntos  tributary  to  their 
manufacturing,  their  commercial  or  their  warlike 
.schemes.  Even  the  multitude  in  their  streets,  their 
boys,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  learn  it  in  the  ballads, 
and  at  every  carousal,  ^^  Rule  Brita^inia^*  is  the  loud 
acclamation,  the  triumphant  echo  of  the  scene !  Tho 
r»nd  FO  lonnf  pursued  with  a  constant  view  to  unlimited 
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empire  throughout  that  element  whieh  coyeni  two 
thirds  of  Uio  ^lobo,  has  been  ohtainedi  and  Britain  finds 
horscir,  at  this  era,  the  dreaded  mistress  of  the  scat ! 
With  wliat  rapacious  sway  she  has  begun  to  put  forth 
this  arm  of  hor  supremacy,  we,  fellow-citiziuis,  haye 
experienced,  while  the  tlamcs  of  Copenhagen*  hayo 
li;irhtcd  it  up  to  Europe  in  cluinictbrs  of  a  more  awfiJ 
glare. 

When  the  late  Colonel  Henry  Laurens  left  England, 
in  the  year  177<l,  he  had  previously  waited  on  the  Earl 
of  Hillsborough,  in  order  to  converse  with  him  on 
American  aflfairs.  In  the  course  of  conversation  Cok>- 
nol  Laurens  said,  the  duty  of  three  pence  a  pound  on 
tea,  and  all  the  other  taxes,  were  not  worth  the  expense 
of  a  war.  ^^  You  mistake  the  cause  of  our  controversy 
with  your  country,^'  said  his  lordship :  •*  You  spread 
too  much  canvass  upon  the  ocean;  ao  you  think  wo 
will  let  you  go  on  with  your  navigation,  and  ^our  forty 
thousand  seamen  T**  The  Jsamc  hostile  spirit  to  our 
growing  commerce  has  actuated  every  minister,  and 
every  privy  council,  and  every  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  since  that  time ;  and  it  is  tlio  spirit  she  mani- 
fests towards  other  nations.  The  recent  declarations, 
made  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  do* 
bate  upon  the  orders  in  council,  add  a  new  corrobora- 
tion to  the  proofs  that  this  monopolizing  spirit  has  been 
one  of  the  steady  maxims  designed  to  secure  and  np* 
hold  her  absohito  dominion  ui)on  the  waves.  But  to 
that  Being  who  made  the  waters  and  the  winds  for  tlio 
common  use  of  his  creatures,  do  we  owe  it  never  to 
forego  our  equal  claim  to  thehr  immunities, 

111  entering  ujion  a  war  it  is  our  chief  consolation— 
tlmt  will  give  dignity  to  the  contest  and  confidence  to 
our  hearts ;  to  know  that  boforo  Cod  and  before  the 
world,  our  cause  is  just.  To  dilate  on  this  head,  aU 
though  so  fruitful,  would  swell  to  undue  limits  this  ad- 

*  The  writer  derived  this  anecdote  through  one  of  onr  principal 
st«to<«mcn  who  han  been  nhrond. 
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drcsst  and  betray  a  fbrgctfulncss  of  tho  informed  and 
anticipating  understandings  of  tliis  assembly.  Our 
provocation  consists  of  multiplied  wrongs,  of  the  most 
numerous  injuries,  of  the  most  aggravated  insults.  They 
have  been  fully  placed  before  the  world  in  the  recent 
authentic  declarations  of  our  government.  In  these 
declarations  will  be  read  the  solemn  justification  of 
what  we  have  done,  and  our  posterity  will  cling  to 
them  as  a  manly,  yet  pure  and  unblemished  portion  of 
their  inheritance.  In  tlie  language  of  one  of  them 
flowing  from  the  highest  and  tho  purest  source,  fbund* 
cd  on  authentic  history,  and  which  exhibits  a  state  pa- 
per alike  distinguished  by  its  profound  reasoning,  its 
elevated  justice,  and  its  impressive  dignity,  we  have 
i^bolield,  m  tine,  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  a  state  of 
war  against  the  United  States ;  and,  on  the  side  of  tho 
United  States,  a  state  of  peace  towards  Great  Bri- 
tain.**  It  is  the  same  pen,*  too,  which  has  been  offi- 
cially employed  for  so  many  years  in  combatting  our 
wrongs  and  striving  for  their  pacific  redress,  with  a  con- 
stant and  sublime  adherence  to  the  maxims  of  univer- 
sal equity  as  well  as  of  public  law,  which  now  solemn- 
ly declares  our  actual  situation.  Can  Americans  thnn 
hesitate  what  part  to  act  ?  Whither  would  have  fled 
the  remembrance  of  their  character  and  deeds  .^ 
Whither  soon  would  flee  their  rights,  their  liberties? 
Where  woukl  bo  the  spirits,  where  the  courage,  of 
their  slain  fathers?  Snatched  and  gone  from  ignoble 
sons!  What  should  we  answer  to  tho  children  wo 
leave  behind,  who  will  take  their  praise  or  their  re- 
proach, from  the  conduct  of  their  sires — and  those 
sires  republicans !  Who,  rejecting  from  the  train  of 
their  succession  the  perishing  honors  of  a  riband  or  a 
badi^e,  are  more  nobly  inspired  to  transmit  the  unfading 
distinctions  that  spring  from  tho  resolute  discharge  of 
all  the  patri6t*s  high  duties !  Why  should  we  stay  our 
nrm  against  liritain  while  she  wars  upon  us;  are  wc 

*  Mr.  MnilNnnV^tlion  I*r<'Hhl«»iit  nl'llio  fJnilod  SJntP^. 
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appalled  at  her  legions ;  do  we  ftlirink  ba|i^  at  hor  vodk 
geance?  No,  fellow-citizeiiB,  no!  we'  have  faced 
Uiose  legions,  braved  and  triumphed  over  that  ven- 
geance. Powerful  as  she  19,  old  ui  arms  and  in  disci- 
pline, upon  the  plains  of  America  has  slie  once  learned 
that  her  ranks  can  be  subdued  and  her  high  ensign  fall 
Not  in  a  boastful,  but  in  a  temper  to  encourage,  would 
we  speak  it,  Brilisii  valor  has  yioUlcd  to  tlio  eaual, 
spontaneous  valor,  but  the  more  indignant  ^  wliidi 
firccdom  and  a  just  cause  could  impart,  when  opposed 
to  the  hired  forces  of  an  unjust  king.  And  is  there 
less  to  inspire  now  ?  Let  a  few  short  reflections  deter- 
mine. 

While  I  abstain  from  any  enumeration  of  tlie  other 
encroachments  of  Great  ISritain  U|M)n  us.  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  through  their  successive  accumula- 
tions until  tliey  have  ended  in  making  the  whole  tcado 
of  our  country  in  substance  and  in  terms  colonial,  su& 
fcring  it  to  exist,  and  to  exist  only,  wliere  it  subserves 
her  own  absorbing  avarice,  or  what  she  calls  her  re- 
taliating vcngcuncc,  I  must  nevertheless  solicit  your 
indulgence  to  pause  with  me,  for  a  little  while,  upon  a 
single  wrong. 

The  seizure  of  the  persons  of  American  citizens  un- 
der the  name  and  the  pretexts  of  impressment,  by  tlic 
naval  officers  of  Great  Britain,  is  an  outrage  of  that 
kind  which  makes  it  difficult  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of 
appropriate  description ;  for  this,  among  other  reasons, 
that  the  oiience  itself  is  new.  It  is  probable  that  tho 
most  careful  researches  into  history,  where  indeed  of 
almost  every  form  of  rapine  between  men  and  between 
nations  is  to  be  found  i\\G  melancholy  record,  will  yet 
alTord  no  example  of  the  systematic  periiclrution  of  an 
ofTciice  of  a  similar  nature,  perpetrated,  too,  under  a 
claim  of  right.  To  take  a  just  and  no  other  than  a 
serious  illustration,  the  only  parallel  to  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  African  slave  trade;  and  if  an  eminent  states- 
man of  England  once  spoke  of  the  latter,  ns  tho  great- 
est practical  evil  that  hud  ever  ulllictcd  mankind,  wo 
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may  bo  allowed  to  donoininatc  tho  forinor  tlio  grouiotti 
practical  oflcnco  that  has  over  been  oflbrcd  to  a  civiliz* 
ed  and  independent  state.    With  tho  American  gov- 
ernment it  has  been  a  question  of  no  party  or  of  no 
day.    At  every  period  of  its  administration,  the  odious 
practice  has  been  constantly  protested  against,  and  \i» 
discontinuance  been  demanded  under  every  form  of 
pacific  remonstrance.    With  all  our  statesmen,  while 
engaged  in  exercising  the  public  authorities  of  the  na- 
tion, It  has  been  deemed,  it  not  otherwise  to  have  been 
abrogated,  legitimate  cause  of  war.    The  only  ima- 
ginable difference  among  any  of  them,  has  been,  as  to 
the  time  when  it  would  be  proper  to  use  this  inipcri* 
ous  resort;  as  if  tho  time  was  not  always  at  hand  for  a 
nation  to  redeem  such  a  stain  upon  its  vitals,  and  as  it' 
an  encroachment  of  this  nature  does  not  become  the 
more  diiHcult  to  beat  back  with  each  year,  and  with 
each  instance,  in  which  it  is  permitted.    But  it  best 
accorded  with  the  genius  of  our  government,  with  its 
love  of  peace,  and  perhaps  with  what  was  duo  to 
peace,  to  attempt  at  first  its  pacific  removal.    General 
VVashington,  when  at  tho  head  of  the  government,  is 
known  to  have  viewed  it  with  the  sensibility  that  such 
an  indignity  co4ild  not  fail  to  arouse  in  his  bosom,  nnd 
had  he  lived  until  this  day  to  see  it  not  only  unredrcHs. 
ed  and  unmitigated,  but  increased,  amidst  all  the  ami- 
cable efforts  on  our  part  for  its  cessation,  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  for  supposing  that  his  just  estimate 
of  the  nation^s  welfare,'  that  his  lofly  and  gallant  spirit, 
"would  have  stood  forth,  had  it  been  but  the  single 
grievance,  the  manly  advocate  for  its  extirpation  by 
the  sword.    But  if  our  submission  to  it  so  long  has  in- 
curred a  just  reproach,  happily  it  is  in  some  measure 
assuaged  in  the  reflection  that  our  forbearance  will 
serve  to  put  us  more  completely  in  the  right  at  this 
eventful  period. 

That  our  enemy  has  invariably  refused  to  accede  to 
Hiich  terms  as  were  answerable  to  the  indit^pcnsablc 
expectations  of  our  own  government,  as  the  organ  of  n 
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MHToroign  peoptot  upon  this  hcadt  b  a  fH>int  ttiscoptU 
bio  of  entire  proof.  Avoidiii<{  otiicr  pnrticularn,  it  will 
bo  lufnciont  to  introduce  a  tiuule  one.  it  is  a  fact* 
which  Uie  archives  ofoqr  public  cknmrtmcnts  will  shoWf 
that  in  order  to  take  from  Great  Britain  the  remnant 
of  her  own  excuses  for  seismg  our  men  under  the  pre- 
text, at  all  times  disalloivabic,  of  invading  the  sanctua- 
ry  of  our  ships  in  search  of  her  own,  it  was  proposed  to  - 
her,  that  the  United  States  would  forbear  to  receive 
her  seamen  on  board  of  their  vessels,  provided  site,  in 
her  turn,  would  abstain  from  receiving  our  men  on 
board  of  hers.  This  would  wholly  have  destroyed  the 
hisulting  claim,  set  up  by  lier,  to  break  in  with  armed 
men  upon  our  vessels  wiiile  peaceably  sailing  on  tho 
ocean  under  color  of  forcibly  taking  lier  own  mari- 
ners ;  for,  the  regulation^  if  adopted,  would  have  given 
the  previous  assurance  that  her  own  were  not  tliere  to 
be  found.  But  this  proposal,  it  is  also  a  fact,  she  de- 
clined. As  rapacious  of  men,  as  greedy  of  riches  and 
grasping  at  dominion,  she  neglected  to  avail  herself  of 
a  rcf^ulation  that  would  curtail  her  in  this  new  species 
of  plunder ;  tills  plunder  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  free- 
men, of  which  she  hns  afforded  the  first  example,  in 
all  liintN  to  the  eyes  of  an'iuHultcd  worfd.  But  it  forci- 
bly niarkH  the  dovouring  ambition  of  her  naval  spirit ; 
and  that  if  public  law  is  ridiculed,  justice  scoflcd  nt, 
sovereignty  prostrated,  and  humanity  made  to  shudder 
and  to  groan;  still,, her  ships  must  have  men. 

Under  a  mere  personal  view  of  this  outra^,  and 
considering  it  on  the  footing  of  a  moral  sin,  it  is  strict- 
ly like  the  African  slave  trade.  Like  that  it  breaks  up 
fanulies  and  causes  hearts  to  bleed.  Like  that  it  tears 
the  son  from  the  father,  the  father  from  the  son.  Like 
that  it  makes  orphans  and  widows,  takes  the  brother 
from  the  sister,  seizes  up  the  young  man  in  tho  health 
of  his  days  and  blasts  his  hopes  fprcver.  It  is  worse 
than  the  Hlavcry  of  the  African,  for  the  African  is  only 
made  to  work  under  the  lanli  of  a  ti^sk-master,  whereas 
the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  thus  enslaved,  receivos; 
vol..  V.  32 
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also  the  lash  on  the  slightest  lapses  from  a  rigorous  dis- 
cipline, and  is  moreover  exposed  to  the  bitter  fate  of 
lighting  against  those  towards  whom  ho  has  no  hostili- 
ty, perhaps  his  own  countrymen,  it  may  be,  his  own  im- 
mediate kindred.  Tins  is  not  exaggeration,  fellow- 
citizens,  it  is  reality  and  fact. 

But,  say  the  British,  wo  want  not  your  men;  we 
want  only  our  own.     Prove  that  tlioy  are  yours  and 
we  will  surrender  them  up.     Baser  outrage!  insolent 
indignity!  that  a  free  born  American  must  be  made  to 
prove  his  nativity  to  those  who  have  previously  violat- 
ed his  liberty,  else  he  is  to  be  held  forever  as  a  slave! 
That  before  a  British  tribunal,  a  British  boarding  ofH- 
cer,  a  free  born  American  must  be  made  to  seal  up 
the  vouchers  of  his  lineage,  to  exhibit  the  records  of 
his  baptism  and  his  birth,  to  osttiblish  the  identity  that 
binds  him  to  his  parents,  to  his  blood,  to  his  native 
land,by  setting  forth  in  odious  detail  his  size,  his  age, 
tho  shape  of  his  frame,  whether  his  hair  is  long  or 
cropt.  Ins  marks,  like  an  ox  or  a  horse  of  the  manger; 
that  all  this  must  be  done  as  the  condition  of  his  es- 
cape from  the  galling  thraldom  of  a  British  ship !     Can 
we  hear  it,  can  we  think  of  it,  with  any  other  than  in- 
dignant feelings  at  our  tarnished  name  and  nation? 
And  suppose  through  this  degrading  process  his  deli- 
verance to  be  ertcclcd,  where  is  he  to  seek  redress  for 
the  intermediate  wrong?     The  unauthorized  seizure 
and  detention  of  any  piece  of  property,  a  mere  tres- 
pass upon  goods,  will  always  lay  the  foundation  for 
some,  ollOn  the  heaviest  retribution,  in   every  well 
regulated  society.     But  to  whom,  or  where,  shall  our 
'  imprisoned  citizen,  when  the  privilege  of  shaking  off 
his  fetters  has  at  last  been  accorded  to  liini,  turn  for  his 
redress?  where  look  to  reimburse  the  stripes,  perhaps 
tlie  wounds  he  has  received;  his  worn  spirit,  his  long 
inward  agonies?    No,  the  public  code  of  nations  re- 
cognizes not  the  penalty,  for  to  the  modern  rapacious- 
ncss  of  Britain  it  was  reserved  to  add  to  the  dark  cat«- 
loguo  of  human  sulierings  this  flagitious  crime. 
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But  why  be  told  tlint,  even  on  sucli  proofs^  our  citi-^ 
zcns  will  be  released  from  their  captivity?  Wc  have 
loi)<r  and  sorely  experienced  tlie  impracticable  nature 
of  this  boon  which,  in  the  iniajrined  relaxation  of  her 
deep  injustice,  she  would  aflect  to  hold  out  Go  to 
the  office  of  the  department  of  state,  within  sicht  of 
where  wo  are  nsrteniblod,  and  there  see  the  piles  of 
certificates  and  docuiiiuiits,  of  affidavits,  recordrt  and 
HcaU,  aii.xiouHly  drawn  out  and  folded  up,  to  »^how 
why  Auiericuiis  nliould  not  be  held  us  slaves,  and  sec 
how  they  rest,  and  will  forever  rest,  in  hojieless  neglcci 
upon  the  shelves !  .Some  defect  in  form,  some  im)K>s- 
.sibility  of  filling  up  all  the  crevices  which  British  ex- 
action insists  upon  being  closed ;  the  uncertainty,  if, 
after  all,  they  will  ever  reach  their  point  of  destination, 
the  climate  or  the  sea  where  the  hopes  of  gain  or 
llic  lust  of  conquest  are  im))elling,  through  constant 
changes,  their  ships ;  the  probability  that  the  niiscra- 
hlo  individual,  to  whom  they  are  intended  as  the  liar- 
iiingcr  of  liberation  from  his  shackles,  may  have  been 
translated  from  the  first  scene  of  his  incarceration  to 
another,  from  a  sevcntyfour  to  a  sixtyfour,  from  a 
.•^i.vtyfour  to  a  frigate,  and  thus  through  rapid,  if  not 
(lusigncd  mutations,  a  practice  which  is  known  to 
exist;  these  are  obvious  causes  of  discouragement,  by 
making  the  issue  at  all  times  doubtful,  most  frequently 
hopeless.  And  this  Great  Britain  cannot  but  know. 
She  does  know  it,  and.  with  deliberate  mockery,  in 
the  composure  with  which  bloated  |)ower  can  scoff  at 
Kuhmissive  and  humble  suffering,  lias  she  continued 
to  increase  and  protract  our  humiliation  as  welt  as  our 
suOcring,  by  renewals  of  the  visionary  offer. 

Again  it  is  said,  that  our  citizens  resemble  tlkiir 
men,  look  like  them  in  their  persons,  speak  the  same 
language,  that  discriminations  are  diflicult  or  imprac- 
ticable, and  therefore  it  is  they  are  unavoidably  seiz- 
ed. Most  insulting  excuse !  And  will  they  impeach 
that  God  who  equally  made  us  both,  who  forms  our 
fcuturcH,  moulds  our  statures  and  slumps  us  with  a 
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countenance  that  turns  up  to  his  goodness  in  adora- 
tion and  love  ?  Inipious  as  well  as  insulting !  The 
leopard  cannot  change  his  spots  or  the  Ethiopian  his 
skin,  but  we,  we,  arc  to  put  ofTour  bodies  and  become 
unhko  ourselves  as  the  price  of  our  safety !  Why 
should  similarity  of  face  yoke  us  exclusively  with  an 
ignominious  burden?  Why,  because  we  were  once 
descended  from  them,  should  we  be  made  at  this  day, 
and  forever,  to  clank  chains  ?  Suppose  one  of  their 
subjects  landed  upon  our  shores — lot  us  suppose  him  a 
prince  of  their  blood — shall  we  seize  upon  him  to  mend 
our  highways,  shall  we  drall  him  for  our  ranks  ?  Shall 
we  subject  him  in  an  instant  to  all  the  civil  burdens 
of  duty,  of  taxation,  of  every  species  of  aid  and  service 
that  grow  out  of  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen,  until  he 
can  send  across  the  ocean  for  the  registers  of  his  fami- 
ly and  birth  ?  What  has  her  foul  spirit  of  impress- 
ment to  answer  to  this  ?  Why  not  equally  demand  on 
our  part,  that  every  one  of  her  factors,  who  lands  upon 
our  soil,  should  bring  a  protect' jn  in  his  pocket,  or 
hang  one  round  his  neck,  as  the  price  of  his  safety  ? 
If  this  plea  of  monstrous  outrage  be,  only  for  one  in- 
stant, admitted,  remember,  fellow-citizens,  that  it  be- 
comes as  lasting  as  monstrous.  If  our  children,  and 
our  children's  children,  and  their  children,  continue  to 
speak  the  sam6  tongue,  to  hold  the  same  port  with 
their  fathers,  they  also  will  be  liable  to  this  enslave- 
ment, and  the  groaning  evil  be  co-existent  with  British 
power,  British  rapacity,  and  the  maxim,  that  the  Bri- 
tish navy  must  have  men !  If  our  men  are  like  theirs, 
it  should  form,  to  any  other  than  a  nation  callous  to 
justice,  dead  to  the  moral  sense,  and  deliberately  bent 
upon  plunder,  the  very  reason  why  they  should  give  up 
the  practice,  seeing  that  it  is  intrinsically  liable  to  these 
mistakes,  and  that  the  exercise  of  what  they  call  a 
right  on  their  part  necessarily  brings  with  it  the  most 
high-handed  wrongs  to  us. 

i  am  a  Roman  citizen,  I  am  a  Roman  citizen !  was 
on  exclamation  that  insured  safety,  commanded  re- 
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spcct,  or  inspired  terror,  in  all  parts  of  tho  world. 
And  altliougn  the  mild  temper  of  our  government 
exacts  not  all  these  attributes,  we  may,  at  least,  be 
sufTcrcd  to  deplore  with  hearts  of  agony  and  shame, 
that  while  the  inhabitants  of  every  other  part  of  the 
globe  enjoy  an  immunity  from  the  seizure  of  their  per- 
sons, except  under  the  fate  of  war,  or  by  acknowledged 
pirates— even  the  wretched  Africans  of  late— to  be  an 
American  citizen  has,  for  five  and  twenty  years,  been 
the  signal  for  insult  and  the  passport  to  captivity. 
Let  it  not  be  replied,  that  the  men,  they  take  from  us, 
arc  sometimes  not  of  a  character  or  description  to 
attract  the  concern  or  interposition  of  the  government. 
If  they  were  all  so,  it  lessens  in  nowise  the  enormity  of 
tlic  outrage.  It  adds,  indeed,  a  fresh  indignity  to  men- 
tion it.  The  sublime  equality  of  justice  recognizes 
no  such  distinctions,  and  a  government,  founded  upon 
the  great  basis  of  equal  right,  would  forget  one  of  its 
fundamental  duties,  if  in  the  exercise  of  its  protecting 
power  it  admits  to  a  foreign  nation  the  least  distinc- 
tion between  what  it  owes  to  the  lowest  and  meanest, 
and  the  highest  and  most  exalted  of  its  citizens. 

Sometimes  it  is  said  that  but  few  of  our  seamen  art* 
in  reality  seized  !  Progressive  and  foul  aggravation ! 
to  admit  the  crime  to  our  faces  and  seek  to  screen  its 
atrocity  under  its  limited  extent.  WJicnce  but  from  a 
source  hardened  with  long  rapine,  could  such  a  pallia- 
tion (low  ?  It  is  false.  The  files  of  that  same  depart- 
ment, its  melancholy  memorials,  attest  that  there  are 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  at  this  moment  in  slave- 
ry in  their  ships.  And  if  there  were  but  one  hundred, 
if  there  were  but  fifty,  if  there  were  but  ten,  if  there 
were  but  one — how  dare  they  insult  a  sovereign  nation 
with  such  an  answer  ?  Shall  I  state  to  you  a  fact,  fel- 
low-citizens, that  will  be  sufficient  to  rouse  not  simph 
your  indignation,  but  your  horror,  ami  would  that  1 
could  speak  it  at  this  moment  to  the  whole  nation,  that 
every  American,  who  has  a  heart  to  be  inflamed  with 
honest  resentment,  might  hear;  a  fact  that  shows  all 
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tho  excess  ofsliomo  that  should  flush  our  faces  at  sub* 
mission  to  on  outrage  so  foul.  I  state  to  you  upon  the 
highest  and  most  unquestionable  authority,  that  two 
of  the  nephews  of  your  immortal  Washington  have 
been  seized,  dragged,  made  slaves  of  on  hoard  of  a 
British  ship!  Will  it  ho  credited?  It  is  nevertheless 
true.  They  were  kept  in  slavery  more  than  a  year, 
and  as  the  transactions  of  your  government  will  show, 
ivero  restored  to  liberty  only  a  few  months  since* 
I  low,  Americans,  can  you  sit  down  under  such  indigni- 
ties? To  which  of  their  princes,  which  of  their  no- 
bles^ to  which  of  their  ministers,  or  which  of  their  re- 
gents, will  you  allow,  in  the  just  pride  of  men  and  of  free- 
men, that  those  who  stand  m  consanguinity  to  the  illus- 
trious founder  of  your  liberties,  are  second  in  all  their 
claims  to  safety  and  protection  ?  liut  we  must  leave  tlic 
odious  suhjecL  ft  swells,  indeed,  with  ever  fruitful  ex- 
pansion, to  the  indignant  view,  but  while  it  animates 
it  is  loathsome.  If  tlie  English  say  it  is  merely  an  abuse 
incident  to  a  right  on  their  part,  besides  denying  for- 
ever the  foundation  of  such  right  where  it  gocH  to  the 
presumptuous  entry  of  our  own  vessels  with  their  arm- 
ed men,  shall  we  tolerate  its  exercise  for  an  instant 
when  manifestly  attended  with  such  a  practical,  un- 
ceasing, and  enormous  o))pression  upon  ourselves  p 

This  crime  of  impressment  may  justly  be  consider- 
ed— posterity  will  so  consider  it — as  transcending  the 
amount  of  all  the  other  wrongs  we  have  received. 
Notwithstanding  the  millions  which  the  cupidity  of 
Britain  has  wrested  from  us,  the  millions  which  the 
cupidity  of  France  has  wrested  from  us,  including  her 
wicked  burnings  of  our  ships ;  adding  also  the  wrongs 
from  Spain  and  Denmark ;  the  sum  of  all  should  be 
estimated  below  this  enormity.  Ships  and  merchan- 
dize belong  to  individuals,  and  may  be  valued ;  may 

♦  They  were  the  eons  of  the  late  Fielding  Lewis,  of  Virginin,  wlio 
%vas  iniiiie<li:itc  nrpheur  to  General  Washington,  for  all  which  sec  thf* 
papers  00  Ale  iu  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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bo  endured  as  subjects  of  negociation.    But  men  arc 
the  property  of  the  nation.    In  every  American  face  a 

f)nrt  of  our  country^s  sovereignty  is  written.  It  is  the 
tvinf(  emblem ;  a  thousand  times  more  sacred  than 
the  nution^s  (hi^  itself;  of  its  character,  its  indopend- 
cnce  and  its  rijj^dits;  its  quick  and  most  dearly  cherish- 
ed insi*cnium — towards  which  the  nation  should  ever 
demand  the  most  scrupulous  and  inviolable  immunity. 
Man  was  created  in  his  Maker's  own  imnf;e — **  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him."  When  he  is  made  a 
slave,  where  shall  there  be  reimbursement  ?  No,  fel- 
low-citizens, under  the  assistance  and  protection  of  the 
Most  High,  the  evil  must  be  stopped.  Mis  own  imn(}rc 
must  not  be  enslaved.  It  was  d«»servcdly  the  iirst 
enumerated  of  our  grievances  in  the  late  solemn 
message  from  the  first  magistrate  of  our  land;  on  the 
eighteenth  of  June  of  this  memorable  year  we  appealed 
to  the  sword  and  to  heaven  against  it,  and  we  shall  bo 
wanting  to  ourselves,  to  our  posterity ;  we  shall  never 
stand  erect  in  our  sovereignty  as  a  nation  if  we  return 
it  to  the  Hcuhbard  until  such  an  infamy  and  curse  an* 
removed.  The  blessings  of  peace  itself  become  u 
curse,  a  foul  curse,  while  such  a  stain  is  permitted  to 
rest  upon  our  annals.  Never,  henceforth,  must  Ameri- 
can sliips  be  converted  into  worse  than  butchers'  sham- 
bles for  the  inspection  and  seizure  of  human  flesh ! 
We  would  appeal  to  the  justice  and  humanity  of  their 
own  statesmen,  claim  the  interl'erence  of  their  Wilber- 
forecs;  invoke  the  spirit  of  their  departed  Fox;  call 
upon  all  among  theni,  who  nobly  succeeded  in  their 
long  struggles  against  the  African  slave  trade,  to  stand 
up  and  retrieve  the  British  name  from  the  equal  odium 
oftliis  olfence. 

If  it  be  true  that  injuries,  long  acquiesced  in,  lose  the 
power  of  exciting  sensibility,  it  maybe  remarked,  in 
conclusion  of  this  hateful  subject,  how  forcibly  verified 
it  is  in  the  instance  of  robbing  us  of  our  citizens. 
When  it  happens  that  some  of  them  are  surrendered 
up,  on  examination  and  allowance  of  the  proofs,  it  is 
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not  unusual  to  advert  to  it  as  an  indication  of  tho  jus- 
tice  and  generosity  of  tlio  British!  The  very  act, 
which,  to  an  abstract  Judgment,  should  be  taken  as 
staunping  a  seal  upon  the  outrage,  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment it  .implies  from  themselves  of  the  atrocity,  be- 
cause the  unlawfulness  of  tlie  seizure,  is  thus  con- 
verted into  a  medium  of  homage  and  of  praise !  In- 
verted patriotism !  drooping,  downcast,  honor !  to  de- 
rive a  uicasurable  sensation  from  the  insulting  conies- 
Hioii  Ola  crime! 

Next  to  a  just  war,  fellow-citizens,  we  wage  a  de- 
fensive one.     This  is  its  true  and  only  character. 
Our  lields  were  not,  indeed,  invaded,  or  our  towns  en- 
tered and  sacked.     Hut  still  it  is  purely  a  war  of  do- 
fence.    It  was  to  stop  reitoriUcd  encroacluucut  wo 
took  up  arms.     Persons,  property,  rights,  character, 
sovereignty,  justice,  all  tlicse  were  contumaciously  in- 
vaded at  our  hands.     Let  impartial  truth  say,  if  it  were 
for  ambition,  or  conquest,  or  plunder,  or  through  any 
false  estimate  of  character,  or  pride  tliat  we  appealed 
to  tho  sword.    No,  Americans!    No!    Republicans, 
there  will  rest  no  such  blot  upon  your  moderate,  your 
pacific  councils.     It  is  an  imperfect  view  of  this  ques- 
tion which  considers  as  a  defensive  war,  only  that 
which  is  entered  upon  when  the  assailant  is  bursting 
through  your  doors  and  levelling  the  musket  nt  the 
bosoms  of  your  women  and  children.    Think  how  a 
nation  may  bo  abridged,  may  be  dismantled  of  its 
rights,  may  be  cut  down  in  its  liberties,  this  side  of  an 
open  attack.    The  Athenian  law  punished  seduction  of 
female  honor  more  severely  than  it  did  force.    And  the 
nation,  that  would  adopt  it  as  a  maxim  to  he  by  under 
whatever  curtailments  of  its  sovereignty,    resolving 
upon  no  resistance  until  the  actual  investment  of  its 
soil,  might  find  itself  too  fatally  trenched  upon,  too  ex- 
hausted in  resources,  or  too  enfeebled  in  spirit,  to 
rouse  itself  when  the  foe  was  rUshing  through  the 
jjatcs. 

The  wnr-whoop  of  tho  Indian  had.  indeed,  been 
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hoard  in  the  hubitations  of  our  frontier;  and  it  is  iin« 
|>osijibloto  abstiiin  rroni  imputing  to  tho  agency  .of  our 
enemy  tliis  horrid  species  of  invasion.  Their  band 
must  be  in  it.  For  although  it  may  not  be  directly  in<- 
stigatcd  by  their  government  on  tho  other  side  of  tho 
water,  yet  pa.st  proofs  make  it  to  tho  last  degree  proba- 
ble that  the  intrigues  of  their  sub-agents  in  the  Caiia* 
(las  are  instrumcnrnl  to  the  wickedness.  Nor  will  a  ra- 
tional mind  hcHitnte  to  infer,  that  the  same  spirit  whicli* 
from  that  quarter  at  least,  could  send,  for  the  most  lie* 
furious  purposes,  a  polished  spy  through  our  cities, 
would  also,  varying  the  form  of  its  iniquity,  let  loose 
upon  us  the  hatchet  and  the  sculping  knife.  Great 
Britain,  indeed,  had  not  declared  war  against  us  in 
form,  but  sho  had  made  it  upon  us  in  fart.  She  had 
plundered  us  of  our  projierty,  she  had  imprisoned  our 
citizens;  nor  can  any  accommodation  now  erase  from 
our  memories,  ahliough  it  may  from  otu*  public  discus- 
sions, tho  bloody  memorials  of  her  attack  upon  tho 
Chesapeake. 

Since,  folio w-citizcn^:,  that  through  all  thesu  inotivo«< 
a  war  with  Britain  ha^  been  forced  upon  us,  while  bear- 
ing up,  against  wliatovcr  of  pressure  it  may  bring,  with 
the  energy  and  the  hope  of  our  fathers,  lot  us  deduce  . 
also  this  of  consolation:  that  it  will,  more  than  any 
thing  oIhc,  have  a  tendoncy  to  break  the  sway  which 
that  nation  is  onablod  to  hold  over  lis.  I  would  ad- 
dress myself  on  this  point  to  the  candid  minds  of  our 
countrymen,  and  to  all  such  among  them  as  have  bo- 
soms (>cnctratc(l  with  a  genuine  love  for  our  republican 
systems.  Wc  form,  prolnibly  for  the  first  timo  in  all 
history,  the  instance  of  a  nation  descended,  and  pohti- 
cally  detached  from  another,  butstill  keeping  up  the  most 
intimate  connexions  with  the  original  and  once  parent 
stock.  The  similarity  of  our  manners  and  customs;  our 
language  being  one,  and  cmr  religion  nearly  one;  tho 
entire  identity  in  individual  appearance,  and  in  all  things 
else,  wliicli  is  sprrad  bolbre  the  American  and  tho 
Knglish  eve;  our  honndless  social  intercommunion-  . 
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lion ;  tho  very  personal  rcspcctabilityr,  in  so  many  in- 
fstonccs,  of  tlioso  of  tliat  nation  wlio,  in  such  numbers, 
come  to  this;  pecuniary  connexions  so  universal  and 
unlimited ;  dependent  upon  her  loom,  dependent  upon 
her  fashions,  dependent  upon  her  judicature,  depen- 
dent upon  her  drama :  reading  none  but  her  books,  or 
scarcely  any  others ;  taking  up  her  character  and  ac- 
tions chiefly  at  tho  hands  oT  her  own  annalists  or  pane- 
gyrists ;  nothing  in  line  that  comes  from  that  quarter 
being  regarded  as  foreign,  but  as  well  her  inhabitants 
as  her  modes  of  life  and  all  her  usages,  being  taken  to 
he  as  of  our  own;  these  complicated  similitudes  ope- 
rate like  clamps  and  holdings  to  bind  us  insensibly  to 
her  sides,  yielding  to  her  an  easy,  an  increasing,  and 
an  unsuspect(;d  ascendency. 

It  may  be  said  this  is  an  advantageous  ascendency; 
that,  as  a  young  people,  we  may  prolituf  the  intimacy, 
have  her  arts  and  her  manners  copy  her  many  melio- 
rations of  existence,  eat  of  her  intellectual  food  and  get 
ataminn  the  more  quickly  upon  its  nourishment.    Hut 
stop  Americans!  do  you  not  know  that  this  samepeo* 
plo  are  tho  subjects  of  an  old  and  luxurious  monarchy, 
with  all  the  corrupt  attachments  to  which  it  leads ;  that 
if  not  their  duty,  it  is  naturally  their  practice  to  breathe 
the  praise  and  inculcate  the  love  of  their  own  forms  of 
polity  ?    Do  you  not  know,  that  if  not  the  correlative 
duty,  it  is,  as  certainly,  their  correlative  practice,  to 
deal  out  disapprobation,  even  contempt  for  our  own, 
and  the  habits  which  alone  they  should  superinduce  ? 
And  is  there  not  cause  for  ap|)rehension  that  the  supe- 
riority, which  we  so  easily,  often  so  slavishly,  choose  to 
'  yield  her  on  all  other  points,  that  the  moral  prostra- 
tion in  which  wo  consent  to  fall  before  her  footstool, 
may  also  trench  upon  the  reverence  due  to  our  own 
]>ubli<i  institutions,  producing  results  at  which  all  our 
fears  should  startle  .^     If,  fellow-citizens,  our  freedom, 
our  republican  freedom,  which,  to  make  lasting,  we 
should  cherish  with  uninterrupted  constancy  and  the 
piurc>:t  lo^'o,  has  a  foe  more  deadly  than  any  other,  it  is 
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probably  tins;  this  is  the  destroying  spirit  which  caii 
make  its  way  slowly  and  unpcrccivcd,  but  surely  and 
fatally.  If  wc  8too(i  further  oil*,  much  further  off,  from 
liritttin,  we  should  still  be  near  enough  to  derive  nil 
that  she  has  valuable,  while  wc  should  be  more  safe 
from  the  poison  of  her  political  touch.  Just  as,  at 
this  day,  we  can  draw  upon  the  repositories  of  genius 
and  literature  among  the  ancients,  while  wc  escape  the 
vices  of  paganism  and  the  errors  of  their  misleading 
philosophy.  But  if  Athenian  citizens  filled  our  towns ; 
if  we  spoke  their  language,  wore  their  dress,  took  them 
to  our  homes ;  if  wc  kept  looking  up  to  them  with  ge- 
neral imitation  and  subserviency,  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity themselves  would  be  in  danger  of  yielding  to 
the  adoration  of  the  false  gods! 

This  war  may  produce,  auspiciously  and  forever, 
the  effect  of  throwing  us  at  a  safer  distance  from  so 
contaminating  an  intimacy,  making  our  Uberty  thrive 
more  securely,  and  our>*(3lvcs  more  independent — pri- 
vately and  politically.  From  no  other  nation  are  wo 
in  danger  in  the  same  way;  lor,  with  no  other  nation, 
have  we  the  same  affmitics,  but,  on  the  contrary,  nu- 
merous points  of  repulsion  that  interpose  as  our  guard. 
Let  us  have  a  shy  connexion  with  them  all,  .for  histo- 
ry gives  the  admonition,  that  for  tlie  last  twenty  years, 
every  nation  of  the  world  that  has  come  too  close  in 
friendship  with  either  our  present  enemy,  or  her  neigh- 
bor, the  ferocious  giant  of  the  land,  has  lost  its  liber- 
ties, been  prostrated,  or  been  ravaged.  After  the  war 
of  our  revolution,  we  were  still  so  much  in  the  feeble- 
ness of  youth  as  to  take  the  outstretched  hand  of  Bri- 
tain, who  could  establish  our  industry,  shape  our  oc- 
cupations, and  give  them,  invohnitarily  to  ourselves, 
the  direction  advantageous  to  her  views.  But,  hence- 
forth, wc  shall  sturul  upon  a  pedestal  whose  base  is 
fixed  among  ourselves,  whence  we  may  proudly  look 
around  and  afar — from  the  ocean  to  the  mountains, 
from  the  mountains  to  the  farthest  west,  beholding 
our  fruitful  fields,  listening  to  the  hammer  of  our  work- 
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hliops,  tho  cheerful  noise  of  our  looms :  where  the 
\  ieWf  on  nil  sitles,  of  native  numbers,  opulence  and 
bikill,  will  enable  us  to  stamp  more  at  pleasure  the  fu- 
ture destinies  of  our  happy  land.  Possihlvi  also,  the 
sameness  of  our  pursuits  m  so  many  tliin«^s,  with  Bri- 
tain, instead  of  i>ointin<^  to  close  councxiuns  with  her, 
as  her  politicians  so  steadily  hold  up,  will  at  len«(th 
indicate  to  the  foresight  of  our  own  statcstncMi  unal- 
terable reasons  to  an  intercourse  more  restrained — it 
may  be  tho  elements  ofalastin<r  rivah-^hip. 

Animated  by  all  the  motives  which  demand  and 
justify  this  contest,  let  us  advance  to  it  with  resolute 
und  liidi  beating  hearts,  supported  by  tho  devotion  to 
4>ur  beloved  country,  which  wishes  for  her  triumphs 
cannot  fail  to  kindle.  Dear  to  us  is  this  beloved  coun- 
try, far  dearer  than  wo  can  cxprt^ss,  for  all  the  true 
blessings  that  (lourish  within  Uvr  bosom;  the  country 
of  our  fathers,  thn  country  of. our  children,  tho  scene 
of  our  dearest  anbctions— whose  ri;.dits  and  liberties 
have  been  consecrated  by  the  blo^ni  whose  current 
runs  so  fresh  in  our  own  veins.  Who  shall  touch 
.such  a  country,  and  not  tire  the  patriotism  and 
imsheath  the  swords  of  us  all?  No,  Americans! 
while  you  reserve  your  intlependent  privilege  of  rcMi- 
dering,  at  all  times,  your  sullrages  as  you  please,  let 
our  proud  foe  be  undeceived.  Let  h<»r,  let  the  world 
learn,  now  and  forever,  that  the  voice  of  our  nation, 
when  once  legitimately  expressed,  is  holy — is  impe- 
rious! that  it  is  a  sunnnons  of  duty  to  every  citizen; 
that  when  we  strike  at  a  foreign  foe,  the  sacred  bond 
of  country  becomes  the  pledge  of  a  concentrated  cf- 
'  Ibrt ;  that  in  such  a  cause,  and  at  such  a  crisis,  we 
4cel  with  but  one  heart  and  strike  with  our  whole 
strength !  We  are  the  only  nnii«m  in  the  world,  fel- 
low-citizens, where  the  people  and  the  government 
stand,  in  all  things,  idei.titied ;  where  all  the  acts  of 
the  latter  are  innnediately  submitted  to  the  superior 
reviHion  of  the  fonner;  where  every  bhiw  at  the  gt^no- 
riil  safety  becon u;h  tho  personal  concern  of  each  indi- 
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\iiliml.  Hnppy  people,  linppy  govcrimicnt!  will  you 
give  iipt  will  you  not  defend  such  blcHHingft?  Wo  arc 
also  perhaps  the  only  genuine  republic  which,  sinco 
I  the  diiVH  of  the  ancients,  has  taken  up  arms  against  a 
t  foreign  foe  in  defence  of  ittt  rights  and  its  liberties, 
y  Animating  thought !  wanned  with  the  Ho  of  ancient 
freedom,  may  w<;  not  expect  to  seo  the  valor  of  Ther- 
niopyhe  and  Marathon  ngahi  displayed  ?  The  Con« 
grcss  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve,  here,  within 
tiuvc  auguift  walls,  have  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
other  feelingH  than  those  of  servility,  avarice,  or  fear, 
pervade  the  American  bos^orn ;  that  in  the  ho|)e  and  pu- 
rity of  youth,  wo  arc  not  debased  by  tho  passions  of  a 
corrupt  old  age ;  that  our  Bensibilities  arc  other  than 
Hordid  ;  that  we  are  ambitious  of  the  dignified  |iort  of 
freemen;  that  while  jmcilio  we  know  the  vahio  of  na- 
tional rights  and  national  justice,  and  with  tho  spirit,, 
duo  to  our  lasting  prosperity  as  a  republic,  design  to 
repel  authenticated  outrages  uf)on  either.  That  wo 
will  and  dare  act  as  becomes  a  free,  an  enlightened, 
and  a  brave  people.  Illustrious  Congress!  worthy  to 
have  your  names  rccotmled  with  the  illustrious  fa- 
thers of  our  revolution !  for  what  grievances  wero 
those  that  h*d  to  the  great  act  which  made  us  a  na- 

Iiioii,  that  have  not  been  e(|ualled,  shall  I  say  have  not 
been  surpassed,  by  those  which  moved  to  your  deed  ? 
L    And  what  noble  hazards  did  they  encounter  which  you 
H    ought  not  to  brave? 

If  we  are  not  fully  prepared  for  war,  let  the  sublrinc 
I  >pectacle  be  soon  exhibitiMl,  that  a  free  and  a  valiant 
nation,  with  our  numbers,  and  a  just  cause,  is  always 
a  p(jwerfiil  nation ;  is  always  ready  to  defend  its  essen- 
tial rights!  The  Congress  of  7b  declared  Independ- 
ence and  hurled  deliance  at  this  same  insatiate  foe, 
six  and  thirty  years  ago,  with  an  army  of  seventeen 
thousand  hostile  trocjps  just  landed  upon  our  shores ; 
and  shall  we  now  h(*sitate?  Shall  we  bow  our  necks 
ill  suhmiHsioti.  hIuiII  we  make  an  ignominious  siirremler 
of  our  birthright  under  the  plea  that  we  are  not  fire* 
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pared  to  defend  it?  No,  Americans!  Yours  had 
been  a  pacific  republic,  and  tlicrcforo  lias  not  exhibit- 
ed military  prefmratioii;  but  it  is  a  free  republic,  and 
therefore  will  it  now,  aM  before,  soon  coniinund  bat- 
talions, discipline,  courage !  Could  a  f^iMieral  of  old 
by  only  stampiti»  on  the  earib  raino  up  armien,  and 
shall  a  whole  nation  of  lreeni<*n.  at  such  a  time,  know 
not  where  to  look  for  them  ?  The  soUiieri^  of  Buiikcfs 
hill,  the  soldiers  of  Benuinfrton,  the  soldiers  of  the 
\V abash,  the  seamen  of  Tri(M>li  contradict  it ! 

By  one  of  the  surviving  patriots  of  our  revolution  1 
have  been  told,  that  in  the  Congress  of  1771,  among 
other  arguments  used  to  prevent  a  war,  and  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain,  the  danger  of  having  our 
towns  battered  dowji  and  burnt  was  z(>alously  urged. 
The  venerable  Christopher  Gadsden,  of  South  Caroli- 
na, rose  and  replied  to  it  in  these  memorable  words: 
'*  Our  seaport  towns,  Mr.  IVesident,  arc  composed  of 
brick  and  wood,  if  they  are  destroyed,  we  have  clay 
and  timber  enough  in  our  country  to  rebuild  them. 
But,  if  the  liberties  of  our  country  are  destroyed,  where 
shall  we  find  the  materials  to  replace  thoni  ?^*  Be- 
hold in  this  an  example  of  virtuous  sentiment  lit  to  he 
imitated. 

Indulge  me  with  anotlier  illustration  of  American 
patriotism,  derived  from  the  same  source.  During  the 
siege  at  Boston,  general  Washington  consulted  (Con- 
gress upon  the  propriety  of  bombarding  the  town. 
Kir.  Flancock  was  then  President  of  Congress.  Af- 
ter general  Washington's  letter  was  read,  a  solemn 
silence  ensued.  This  was  broken  by  a  member  mak- 
/  ing  a  motion  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole,  in  order  that  Mr.  Hancock 
might  give  his  opinion  upon  the  important  subject,  as 
he  was  so  deeply  interested  from  having  all  his  estate 
in  Boston.  After  he  left  the  chair,  he  addressed  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  It  is  true,  sir,  nearly  ail  the  property  1 
jiavc  in  the  world  is  in  hou.scs  and  oilier  real  estates  in 
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tho  town  of  Boston  •  but  if  Uio  expulsion  of  iho  British 
nriny  from  it«  and  tho  liboilics  of  oiir  country  rc<{uiro 
their  hciirg  burnt  to  ashcSf  issue  tho  order  for  thiU  pur- 
jKMW  iininodiiitcl)r.'' 

What  has  nncicnt  or  modem  story  to  boost  beyond 
such  cIcviiIikI  H)Kscinieimof  Mihltc  virtue;  and  what  inp 
spirinp;  lessons  of  duty  do  tney  teach  to  us?  \Var«lbI« 
low-citizens,  is  not  tiie  grcntcst  of  evils.  Long  sub- 
mission  to  injustice  is  worse.  Peace,  a  long  peace,  a 
peace  purchased  by  mean  and  inglorious  sacrifices,  is 
worse,  is  far  worse.  >Var  takes  away  a  life  destined 
by  nature  to  death.  It  produces  chiefly  bodily  evils. 
But  when  ignoble  peace  robs  us  of  virtue,  debuses  tho 
mind  and  chills  its  best  feelings,  it  renders  life  a  living 
death,  and  makes  us  oflensive  above  ground.  Tho 
evils  of  ignoble  peace  are,  an  inordinate  love  of  mo* 
ney ;  rage  of  party  spirit ;  and  a  willingness  to  endure 
even  slavery  itself,  rather  than  bear  pecuniary  depriva- 
tions or  brave  manly  hazarfls.  The  states  of  Ilollund- 
and  of  Italy  will  be  found,  at  several  stages  of  their 
history,  strikingly  to  exemplify  this  remark. 

War  in  a  just  cause  procluces  patriotism:  witness 
the  speech  of  Gad.sdou!  It  pro<luces  the  most  noble 
disintcrvritodncHs  wlioro'our  country  is  concerned: 
witucsH  the  speech  of  Hancock !  It  serves  to  destroy 
party  spirit,  which  may  become  worse  than  war.  In 
war  death  is  produced  without  personal  hatred ;  but 
under  the  influenee  of  party  spirit  inllamod  by  the  sor- 
did desires  of  an  inglorious  peace,  the  most  malignant 
passions  are  generated,  and  we  hate  with  the  spirit  of 
murderers. 

Gould  the  departed  heroes  of  the  revolution  rise  from 
their  sleep  and  behold  their  descendants  hanging  con- 
tentedly over  hoards  of  money,  or  casting  up  British 
invoices,  while  so  long  a  list  of  wrongs  still  looked 
tlicm  in  the  face,  calling  for  retribution,  what  would 
they  say  ?  Would  they  not  hasten  back  to  their  tombs, 
now  more  welcome  than  ever,  since  they  would  con- 
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ccal  from  their  view  the  base  conduct  of  those  sons 
for  whom  they  so  j^ollaiitly  fought,  and  so  galhuitly 
fell?  But  stop,  rcHini,  return,  illui^trious  ban<I!  stay 
and  behold,  stay  and  applaud  what  wc  too  are  doing! 
wo  wilt  not  dishonor  your  noble  nchievenK'nt$>,  we 
will  defend  the  inheritance  you  be(|uontlicd  us,  wc 
will  wipe  awny  all  past  stains,  we  will  uiuintf.in  our 
rights  at  the  sword,  or, like  you,  wc  will  die!  Then 
shall  we  render  our  nshes  worthy  to  min^Ho  with 
yours. 

Sacred  in  our  ceh*hrations  be  thin  day  to  flu*  end  of 
time!     Uevered  be  the  inoiuories  of  iIh;  statt  snien  and 
orators  whose  wisdom  led  to  the  act  ofliidepciidince, 
and  of  the  gallant  soldiers  who  seali  d  it  with  their 
blood!     May  the  fires  of  their  genius  and  courage  ani- 
mate and  sustain  us  in  our  contest,  and  bring  it  to  a 
hke  glorious  result!    May  it  be  carried  on  with  single- 
ness to  the  objects  that  alone  sunnuoned  us  to  it;  as 
a  groat  and  imperious  duty,  irksome  yet  necer'sary ! 
May  there  be  a  willing,  a  joyful,  immolation  of  all  sel- 
fish nassion!^  on  the  altar  of  a  common  country  I    May 
the  fiearts  of  our  combatants  be  bold,  and,  under  a 
propitious  heaven,  their  swords  (lash  victory !     May  a 
sjieedy  peace  bless  us  and  the  passions  of  war  go  oil*, 
leaving  in  their  place  a  stronger  love  of  country  and  of 
each  other!     Then  may  pacific  glories,  accumulating 
and  beaming  from  theexcitement  of  the  national  miixU 
long  bo  ours;  a  roused  iiUellect,  a  s|Hrit  of  patriot- 
ic improvement  in  whatever  can  gild  the  American 
name;   in  arts,  in  literature,  in  science,  in  nuuinrac- 
tureM,in  ngricuhure,  in  legislation,  in  morals,  in  imlMiiiig 
our  admirable  forms  of  polity  with  still  more  aii<i  more 
perfection ;  may  tlies^e  then  and  long  be  ours !  may 
connnon  perils  and  common  triumphs  bind  us  more 
closely  together !  may  the  era  furnish  names  to  our  an- 
nals ^^on  whom  late  time  a  kindling  eye  shall  turn!'^ 
Revered  be  the  dust  of  those  who  fall,  sweet  their 
memories! — their  country  vindicated,  t Heir  duty  done. 
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uu  honorable  renown,  tlic  regrets  of  a  nation^  the 
eulogies  of  friendship,  the  slow  and  moving  dirges 
of  tlie  camp,  the  tears  of  beauty — all,  all,  will  sanctify 
their  doom !  Honored  be  those  who  outlive  the  striie 
of  arms !  our  rights  established,  justice  secured,  u 
haughty  foe  taught  to  respect  the  freemen  she  had 
abused  and  plundered ;  to  survive  to  such  recollections 
and  siicli  a  consciousness,  is  there,  can  there  be.  d. 
nobler  reward ! 
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HY  EDWARD  EVERETT. 


Mh.  PRESIUENT,   AND   Gf.NTLEMEN, 

In  discharging  tlio  honorable  trust  of  being  the  pub-  I 
lie  orgnu  of  your  HrntiniontH  on  tliiii  occfinion,  I  Imvo 
\H)in\  mmaun  Hint  \\w  hnur*  whirh  W(i  hnrn  |hikm  (o* 
IffiXlwr^  tihould  bo  occtipltMl  by  tliono  rulloctionii  oxdu* 
sivcly,  which  belong  to  uh  as  scholars.  Our  associa- 
tion in  tliis  fraternity  is  academical ;  we  engaged  in 
it  before  our  alnia  mnler  dismissed  us  from  her  vene- 
rable roof,  to  wander  in  the  various  paths  of  life ;  and 
wo  have  now  come  together  in  the  academical  holi- 
days, from  every  variety  of  pursuit,  from  almost  every 
part  of  our  country,  to  meet  on  common  ground,  as 
the  brethren  of  one  literary  household.  The  profcs- 
.sional  cares  of  life,  like  the  conflicting  tribes  of  Greece, 
have  proclaimed  to  us  a  short  armistice,  tliat  wc  may 
come  uj>  in  peace  to  our  Olympia. 

But  from  the  wide  field  of  literary  speculation,  and 
the  innumerable  subjects  of  meditation  which  arise 
in  it,  a  selection  must  be  made.  And  it  has  seemed 
to  me  proper,  that  we  should  direct  our  thoughts,  not 
merely  to  a  subject  of  interest  to  scholars,  but  to  one, 
which  may  recommend  itself  as  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  us.  If  ^  that  old  man  elocpient,  whom  the  dishonest 
victory  at  Cherontea  killed  with  report,*  could  devote 
fideen  years  to  the  composition  of  his  Panegyric  on 
Athens,  1  shall  need  no  excuse  to  a  society  of  Ameri- 
can scholars,  in  clioosin<r  for  the  theme  of^an  addres?, 
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on  an  occasion  like  thiSf  tlic  (KM^uliar  motivlss  to  in- 
tellectual exertion  in  Americii.  In  this  subject  that 
curiosity,  which  every  scholar  feels  in  tracing  and 
comparing  tlie  springs  of  mental  activity,  is  heighten* 
cd  and  dignified,  by  tiic  important  connexion  of  tho 
inquiry  with  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  native 
land.    . 

In  tho  full  comprehension  of  the  terms,  the  motives 
to  intellectual  exertion  in  a  country  embrace  tho  most 
important  springs  of  national  character.  Pursued  into 
its  details,  the  study  of  tliese  springs  of  national 
character  is  often  little  better  tlian  fanciful  specula- 
tion. The  questions, why  Asia  has  ahnost  always  been 
the  abode  of  despotism ;  and  Europe  more  propitious 
to  liberty;  why  the  Kgyptiuas  were  abject  and  nielan- 
rhf»ivi  llifi  (drorkft  itiv(*tiliv(*,  clr^nnl  and  verBUtilo; 
tb(i  rtoimiUH  Htoriif  Hiihiriiino,  iiiid,  mi  nmlUirrt  ai*  litnru- 
turo,  for  the  most  part  scrviiu  imitators  of  a  poopb 
whom  they  conquered,  despised,  and  never  equallcc; ;. 
why  tribes  of  barbarians  from  tlie  north  and  east,  not 
known  to  diflcr  csscntinlly  from  each  other,  at  tho 
time  of  their  settlement  in  Europe,  should  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  national  characters  so  dissimilar,  ns 
those  of  the  Spanish,  French,  German,  and  English 
nations ;  these  are  (lucstions  to  which  a  few  general 
answers  may  be  attempted,  that  will  probably  be  just 
and  safe,  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  vague  and 
comprehensive.  DifTicult  as  it  is,  even  in  the  individu- 
al man,  to  point  out  precisely  the  causes,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  members  oi  the  same  community  and 
of  the  same  family,  placed  apparently  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, grow  up  with  characters  the  most  diverse; 
it  is  infinitely  more  diflTicult  to  perform  the  same  analy- 
sis on  a  subject  so  vast  as  a  nation ;  where  it  is  first 
not  a  small  question  what  the  character  is,  before  you 
touch  the  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  by  whicli  it 
was  formed. 

But  us,  in  the  case  of  individual  character,  there 
arc  certain  causes  of  imdisputod  and  powerful  opera- 
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tion;  tlicro  am  hlso  in  national  cliaractor  causov 
ccfiiully  unfiiM|)UttHl  of  iniprovenieiit  and  cxcellonco, 
oil  tlio  one  hand,  and  of  dc^cmcracy  and  decline,  on 
the  other.  The  philosophical  student  of  history,  tho 
impartial  observer  of  man,  may  oilcn  fix  on  circum- 
stiuiccH,  which,  in  their  operation  on  the  minds  of  tho 
people,  in  furnishing  tho  motives  and  givin^j^  the  diroc* 
tion  to  intellectual  exertion,  have  had  the  chief  agency 
in  making  them  what  they  were  or  are.  Nor  are  Uiere 
many  exercises  of  tho  speculative  principle  more  ele- 
vated than  this.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  curious  to 
trace  physical  facts  into  their  poIiticuK  intellectual  and 
moral  consefjuences ;  and  to  show  how  the  climate, 
the  geographical  position,  and  even  the  particular  to- 
pography of  a  region  connect  themselves  by  evident 
association,  with  the  state  of  society,  its  predominating 
pursuits,  and  characteristic  iustitulions. 

In  tho  case  of  other  nations,  particularly  of  thoso 
which  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world  have  long  since 
passed  from  the  stage,  these  speculations  are  often 
only  curious.  The  operation  of  a  tropical  climate  in 
enervating  and  fitting  a  people  for  despotism ;  the  in- 
fluence of  a  broad  river  or  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains, 
in  arresting  the  march  of  con(|uest  or  of  emigration, 
and  thus  becoming  the  boundary  not  merely  of  gov- 
ernments, but  of  languages,  literature,  institutions  aiid 
character;  the  eflcct  of  a  quarry  of  tine  marble  on  the 
progress  of  the  liberal  arts;  the  agency  of  popular  in- 
stitutions in  promoting  popular  eloqtience,  and  the 
tremendous  reaction  of  popular  elo(]uence  on  the  for- 
tunes of  a  state  :  the  comparative  destiny  of  colonial 
'  settlements,  of  insular  states,  of  tribes  fortified  in  na- 
ture's Alj)ine  battlements,  or  scattered  over  a  smiling 
region  of  oh ve  gardens  and  vineyards;  these  are  all 
topics,  indeed,  of  rational  curiosity  and  liberal  specu- 
lation, but  important  only  as  they  may  illustrate  the 
prospects  of  our  own  country. 

It  is  therefore  when  we  turn  the  hiquiry  to  our  coun- 
try, when  we  survey  its  features,  search  its  history. 
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And  eontompliito  its  instittitioiM,  to  see  what  the  mo- 
tivofl  aret  wliich  arc  to  excite  and  guide  tlie  minds  of 
tlie  |icople$  when  wo  dwell  not  on  a  distant,  an  uncer- 
tain, an  almost  forgotten  imst;  but  on  an  impending 
future^  teeming  >vitli  life  and  action,  toward  wiiich  wo 
are  rapidly  and  daily  swept  forward,  and  with  which 
we  stand  m  the  dearest  connexion,  which  can  bind  tlie 
generations  of  man  together;  a  future,  which  our  own 
characters,  our  own  actions,  our  own  principles  will 
do  something  to  stamp  with  glory  or  shame;  it  is 
tlicn  that  the  impiiry  becomes  practical,  momentous, 
and  worthy  the  attention  of  every  imtriotic  schohur. 
We  then  strive,  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  i>ower  of  philo- 
sophical investigation  to  do  it,  to  unfold  our  country's 
reverend  au^ipices,  to  cast  its  great  horoscope  in  tho 
national  sky,  where  many  stars  are  waning,  and  many 
have  sot ;  to  ascertain  whothcrthe  soil  which  we  love, 
08  that  whore  our  faithers  are  laid  and  we  shall  pre« 
scntly  bo  laid  with  thorn,  will  be  trod  in  times  to  coino 
by  n  |)oople  virtuous,  enlightened  and  free. 

The  first  of  the  circuiu.stanc.es  which  are  acting  and 
will  contiiiuo  to  act,  with  ii  Htrong  peculiarity  among 
us,  and  which  must  prove  one  of  the  most  powerful  in. 
fluencos,  in  exciting  and 'directing  the  intellect  of  tho 
country,  is  the  new  form  of  civil  society,  which  has 
here  been  devised  and  established.  I  siiall  not  wan- 
der so  far  from  the  literary  limits  of  this  occasion,  nor 
into  a  field  so  oft  troddt^ri,  as  the  praises  of  free  po- 
litical institutions.  But  the  direct  and  appropriate  in- 
fluence on  mental  oObrt  of  institutiuim  like  purs,  has 
not  yet,  perhaps,  received  the  attention,  which,  from 
every  American  scholar,  it  richly  (leserves.  I  have 
vcnturetl  to  say,  that  a  now  form  of  civil  society  has 
here  boon  devised  and  established.  The  ancient 
Grecian  republics,  indeed,  wore  free  enough  within 
the  walls  of  the  single  city,  of  which  most  of  them 
wore  wholly  or  chiefly  composed ;  but  to  these  single 
cities  tho  freedom,  as  well  as  the  power,  was  confined. 
I'oward  the  ronredcrated  or  tributary  states,  tho  uov- 
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crnmcnt  was  generally  a  despotism,  more  capricious 
and  not  less  stem,  than  that  of  a  single  tyrant.  Rome 
OS  a  state  was  never  free ;  in  every  period  of  her  his- 
tory, authentic  and  dubious,  royal,  republican  and  ira« 
porial,  her  proud  citizens  were  the  slaves  of  an  artful, 
accomplished,  wealthy  aristocracy;  and  nothing  but 
the  hard  fou«;ht  battles  of  her  stern  tribunes  can  re- 
deem her  memory  to  the  friends  of  iibertv.  In  ancient 
and  modern  hintory  there  is  no  example,  before  our 
own,  of  a  purely  elective  and  representative  system. 
It  is  therefore,  on  an  entirely  novel  plan,  that,  in  this 
country,  the  whole  direction  and  influence  of  nffuirs; 
all  the  trusts  ami  honors  of  society ;  the  power  of  mak- 
ing, abrogating  and  administering  the  laws;  the  whole 
civil  authority  and  sway,  from  the  highest  post  in  iUa 
government  to  the  smallest  village  trust,  are  put  di- 
rectly into  the  market  of  merit.  Whatsoever  efficacy 
there  is  in  high  station  and  exalted  honors,  to  call  out 
and  exercise  the  powers,  cither  by  awakening  the 
emulation  of  the  aspirants  or  exciting  the  efforts  of  tlio 
incumbents,  is  here  directly  exerted  on  the  largest 
mass  of  men,  with  the  smallest  possible  deductions. 
Nothing  is  bestowed  on  the  chance  of  birth,  nothing 
depends  on  proximity  to  the  fountain  of  honor,  nothing 
is  to  be  acquired  by  espousing  hereditary  family  inter- 
ests ;  but  whatever  is  desired  must  be  sought  in  the 
wav  of  a  broad,  fair,  personal  competition.  It  requires 
little  argument  to  show,  that  such  a  system  must  most 
widely  and  most  powerfully  have  the  effect  of  appeal- 
ing to  whatever  of  energy  the  land  contains ;  of  search- 
ing out,  with  magnetic  instinct,  in  tlie  remotest  quar- 
ters, the  latent  ability  of  its  children. 

It  may  be  objcctccf,  and  it  has  been,  that  for  want  of 
a  hereditary  government,  we  lose  that  powerful  spring 
of  action  which  resides  in  the  patronage  of  snch  a  gov- 
ernment, and  must  emanate  from  the  crown.  With 
many  individuals,  friendly  to  our  popular  institutions,  it 
is  nevertheless  an  opinion,  that  we  must  consent  to 
loMO  scmu'thinir  of  the  genial  influence  of  princely  and 
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royal  iwtropago  on  letters  mid  arts,  and  find  our  ecmso- 
lation  in  tlio  political  benefits  of  our  frco  system.  It 
majrbo  doubted,  however,  wliether  thb  view  bie  not. 
entirely  false.  A  crown  is  in  itself  a  strip!  of  velvet  set 
with  jewels ;  tlie  dignity  which  it  imparts  and  the  honor, 
witli  which  it  is  invested,  depend  on  the  numbers,  re- 
sources, and  the  intelligence  of  the  people  who  permit 
it  to  be  worn.  The  crown  of  the  kite  emperor  of  llayti, 
is  said  to  liave  been  one  of  tlie  most  brilliant  in  tlio 
world;  and  Theodore  of  Corsica,  while  confined  for 
debt  in  the  Fleet  in  London,  sat  on  as  high  a  throiio 
as  the  king  of  England.  Since  tlien  tlie  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  are  really  in  the  i>eopk),  it  sccins 
preposterous  to  say,  that  what  increases  the  import- 
ance of  the  people  can  diminish  tlie  eficct  of  that, 
which  proceeds  from  them,  depends  upon  them,  and 
reverts  to  them.  Sovereignty,  m  all  its  trutli  and  effi- 
cacy, exists  here,  as  much  as  ever  it  did  at  London,  at 
Paris,  at  Rome,  or  at  Susa.  It  exists,  it  b  true,  in  an 
equal  proportionate  diflusion;  a  part  of  it  belongs  to 
the  humblest  citizen.  The  error  seems  to  be  in  con- 
founding the  idea  of  sovereignty,  with  the  quality  of  an 
individual  sovereign.  Wlieresocver  Providence  gath- 
ers into  a  nation  the  tribes  of  men,  there  a  social  life, 
with  its  energies  and  ftinctions,  is  conferred ;  and  this 
,  social  life  is  sovereignty.  By  the  healthful  action  of 
our  representative  system,  it  is  made  to  pervade  the 
empire  like  the  air;  to  reach  the  farthest,  descend 
to  tne  lowest,  and  bind  the  distant  together;  it  is  mado 
not  only  to  co-operate  with  the  successful  and  assist 
the  prosperous,  out  to  cheer  the  remote, '  to  remember 
the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  tho 
forsaken.*  Before  the  rising  of  our  republic  in  the 
world,  the  faculties  of  men  have  had  but  one  weary 
pilgrimage  to  perform — to  travel  up  to  court.  By  an 
improvement  on  the  Jewish  polity,  which  enjoined  on 
tho  nation  a  visit  thrice  a  year  to  the  holy  city ;  tlio 
great,  tlie  inuniUccnt,  the  enlightened  states  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  world  have  rc(iuircd  a  constunt  rcsr- 
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donee  on  tho  clioscn  spot.  Provincial  has  become 
another  term  for  inferior  and  rude;  and  unpolitc, 
which  once  meant  onl^  rural,  has  ^ot  to  signily,  in  all 
our  languages,  something  little  better  than  barbarous. 
But  since,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  small  part  only  of 
the  population  of  a  large  state  can.  by  physical  possi- 
bility, be  crowded  within  the  walls  of  a  city,  and  there 
receive  the  genial  beams  of  metropolitan  iavor,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  great  moss  of  men  are  cut  off  from  the 
operation  of  some  of  the  strongest  excitements  to  exer- 
tion. It  is  rightfully  urged  then,  as  a  great  advantage 
of  our  system,  that  the  excitements  of  society  go  down 
as  low  OS  its  burdens,  and  search  out  and  bring  forward 
whatsoever  of  ability  and  zeal  are  comprehended  witii- 
in  the  limits  of  the  land.  This  is  but  the  beginning 
of  the  benefit,  or  rather  it  is  not  yet  the  benefit.  It  is 
the  effect  of  this  diffusion  of  privileges  that  is  precious. 
Capacity  and  opportunity,  the  twin  sisters,  who  can 
scarce  subsist  but  with  each  other,  are  now  brought 
together.  Tho  people  who  are  to  choose,  and  from 
whose  number  are  to  be  chosen,  by  their  neighbors, 
the  highest  offices  of  state,  infallibly  feel  an  impulse 
to  mental  activity;  they  read,  think,  and  compare; 
they  found  village  schools,  they  collect  social  libraries, 
they  prepare  their  children  for  the  higher  establish- 
ments of  education.  The  world,  I  tlnnk,  hns  been 
abused  on  the  tendency  of  institutions  perfectly  popu- 
lar. From  the  ill-organized  states  of  antiquity,  terrific 
examples  of  license  and  popular  misrule  are  quoted,  to 
prove  that  man  requires  to  be  protected  from  himself, 
without  asking  who  is  to  protect  him  from  the  protec- 
tor, himself  also  a  man.  While  from  the  very  first  set- 
tlement of  America  to  the  present  day,  the  most  promi- 
nent trait  of  our  character  has  been  to  cherish  and 
diffuse  tho  means  of  education.  Tho  village  school- 
house,  and  the  village  church,  are  the  monuments, 
which  the  American  people  have  erected  to  their  free- 
dom ;  to  read,  and  write,  and  think,  are  the  licentious 
practices,  which  have  characterized  our  democracy. 
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But  it  will  be  urged,  porhapsy  that,  though  the  cficct 
of  our  institutions  bo  to  cxcito  the  intellect  of  tho  na- 
tion, they  excite  it  too  much  in  a  political  direction ; 
that  the  division  and  subdivision  of  tho  country  into 
states  and  districts,  and  the  equal  diilusion  throughout 
them  of  political  privileges  and  powers,  whatever  fa* 
vorablc  clFect  in  other  ways  they  may  produce,  are  at- 
tended by  this  evil, — that  they  kindle  a  political  ambi«* 
tion,  whore  it  would  not  and  ought  not  bo  felt;  and 
particularly  that  they  are  unfriendly  iti  their  operation 
on  literature,  as  they  call  the  aspirnig  youth,  from  the 
patient  and  laborious  vigils  of  the  student,  to  plunge 

f)rematurcly  into  the  conllicts  of  the  forum.    It  may, 
lowevcr,  be  doubted,  whether  there  be  any  foundation 
whatever  for  a  charge  like  this;  and  wliether  the  fact, 
so  fur  as  it  is  one,  that  the  talent  and  ambition  of  the 
country  incline,  at  present,  to  a  political  course,  be 
not  owing  to  causes  wholly  unconnected,  with  the  free 
character  of  our  institutions,    ft  need  not  be  said  that 
tho  adniini&ttration  of  the  government  of  a  country, 
whether  it  be  liberal  or  despotic,  is  the  first  thing  to  bo 
provided  for.      Sonic  portions  must  be  employed  in 
making  and  adminisloring  the  laws,  before  any  other 
interest  can  receive  attention.    Our  fathers,  the  pil- 
grims, helbre  ihcy  left  the  vessel,  in  which  for  nvo 
months  they  had  hccn  tossed  on  the  ocean,  before  set- 
ting foot  on  tho  new  world  of  their  desire,  drew  up  a 
Kimple  constitution  of  government.    As  this  is  the  iirst 
care  in  tho  order  of  nature,  it  ever  retains  its  para- 
mount importance.    Society  must  be  preserved  in  its 
constituted  forms,  or  there  is  no  safety  for  life,  no  se- 
curity for  property,  no  permanence  for  any  institution 
civil,  moral  or  religious.    Tlic  first  efforts  then  of  so- 
cial men  are  of  necessity  political.    Apart  from  every 
cull  of  ambition,  honorable  or  sclfisli,  of  interest  en- 
larged or  mercenary,  the  care  of  the  government  is 
the  first  care  of  u  civilized  community.    In  the  early 
stages  of  social  progress,  where  there  is  little  property 
and  a  scanty  population,  tho  whole  strength  of  the  so- 
voL,  V.  35 
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ciety  inu8t  be  employed  in  its  support  and  defence. 
Though  we  are  constantly  receding  from  these  stages 
we  have  not  wholly  led  them.    Even  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  is  and  will  for  some  time  remain 
small,  compared  with  the  space  over  which  it  is  dlflus- 
od ;  and  this,  with  the  total  absence  of  largo  hereditary 
lortunes,  will  create  a  demand  for  political  services,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  necessity  of  rendering  tlicm  on 
Uie  other.    There  is  then  no  ground  for  ascribing  the 
political  tendency  of  the  talent  and  activity  of  this 
country,  to  an  imagined  incompatibility  of  popular 
institutions  with  the  profound  cultivation  of  letters. 
Suppose  our  government  were  changed  to-morrow ; 
that  the  five  points  of  a  stronger  government  were  in- 
troduced, a  hereditary  sovereign,  an  order  of  nobility, 
an  established  church,  a  standmg  army,  and  a  vigilant 
police ;  and  that  these  should  take  place  of  that  ad- 
mirable system,  which  now,  like  the  genial  air,  per- 
vades all,  supports  all,  cheers  all,  and  is  nowhere  seen. 
Suppose  this  change  made,  and  other  circumstances 
to  remain  the  same;  our  population  no  more  dense, 
our  boundaries  as  wide,  and  the  accumulation  of  pri- 
vate wealth  no  more  abundant.     Would  tlicre,  in  the 
new  state  of  things,  be  less  interest  in  politics?    By 
the  terms  of  the  supposition,  the  leading  class  of  the 
community,  the  nobles,  are  to  be  politicians  by  birth. 
By  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder, who  gain  their  livelihood  by  their  industry  and 
talents,  would  be  engrossed,  not  indeed  in  the  free  po- 
litical competition,  which  now  prevails,  but  in  pursuing 
the  interests  of  rival  court  factions.    One  class  only, 
'  the  peasantry,  would  remain,  which  would  take  less  in- 
terest in  politics  than  the  corresponding  class  in  n  free 
state;  or  rather,  this  is  a  new  clnss,  which  invariably 
comes  in  with  a  strong  government ;  ond  no  one  can 
seriously  think  the  cause  of  science  and  literature 
would  be  promoted,  bv  substituting  an  European  pea- 
santry, in  the  place  of,  perhaps,  the  most  substantial 
uncorrupted  population  on  earth,  the  American  yco- 
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manry.  Moreover,  tlie  evil  in  question  is  with  us  a 
self-correcting  evil.  If  tlie  career  of  politics  bo  inoro 
open,  and  the  temptation  to  crowd  it  stronger^  compe- 
tition will  spring  up,  numbers  will  engage  in  the  pur- 
suit ;  the  less  able,  the  less  industrious,  the  less  ambi- 
tious must  retire,  and  leave  the  race  to  the  swift  and 
tlic  battle  to  the  strong.  But  in  hereditary  govern- 
ments no  such  remedy  exists.  One  class  of  society, 
by  the  nature  of  its  position,  must  be  rulers,  magis- 
trates or  politicians.  Weak  or  strong,  willing  or  un- 
willing, they  must  play  the  game,  though  they,  as  well 
ns  the  people,  pay  the  bitter  forfeit.  The  obnoxious 
king  can  seldom  sliake  off  the  empoisoned  purple  ;  he 
must  wear  the  crown  of  thorns,  tdl  it  is  struck  off  at 
the  scaflbld ;  and  the  same  artificial  necessity  has 
obliged  generations  of  nobles,  in  all  the  old  states  of 
Europe,  to  toil  and  bleed  for  a 

Powrer  ton  grent  to  keep  or  to  rcnign. 

Where  the  compulsion  stops  short  of  these  afflicting 
extremities,  still,  under  the  governments  in  question, 
a  large  portion  of  the  community  is  unavoidably  des- 
tined to  the  calling  of  tlie  courtier,  the  soldier,  the 
party  retainer ;  to  a  life  of  service,  intrigue  and  court 
attendance ;  and  thotisands,  and  those  the  prominent 
individuals  in  society,  arc  brought  up  to  look  on  a 
livelihood  gained   by   private  industry  as  base;  on 
study  as  the  pedant^s  trade,  on  labor  as  the  badge  of 
slavery.    I  look  in  vain  in  institutions  like  these,  for 
any  thing  essentially  favorable  to  intellectual  progress. 
On  the  contrary,  while  they  must  draw  away  the  talent 
and  ambition  of  the  country,  quite  ns  much  as  popular 
institutions  can  do  it,  into  pursuits  foreign  from  the 
culture  of  the  intellect,  they  necessarily  doom  to  ob- 
scurity no  small  part  of  the  mental  energy  of  the  land. 
For  that  mental  energy  has  been  equally  diiTused  by 
sterner  levellers  than  ever  marched  in  the  van  of  a 
Revolution ;  the  nature  of  man  and  the  Providence  of 
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God.  Native  character,  strength  and  quickness  of 
mind,  are  not  of  the  number  of  distinctions  and  ac- 
complishments, that  human  institutions  can  monopo- 
lize within  n  city*s  walls.  In  <|uict  times,  they  remain 
and  perish  in  the  obscurity,  to  which  a  fulso  organiza- 
tion of  society  consigns  them,  lu  dangerous,  con- 
vulsed and  trying  times,  they  spring  up  in  the  fields,  in 
the  village  hamlets,  and  on  the  mountain  tops,  and 
teach  the  surprised  favorites  of  human  law«  that  bright 
eyes,  skilful  hands,  quick  perceptions,  firm  purpose, 
and  brave  hearts,  are  not  the  exclusive  appanage  of 
courts.  Our  popular  institutions  are  favorable  to  in* 
tellectual  improvement  because  their  foundation  is  in 
dear  nature.  They  do  not  consign  the  greater  part  of 
the  social  frame  to  torpidity  and  mortification.  They 
send  out  a  vital  nerve  to  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, by  which  its  talents  and  power,  great  or  small, 
arc  brought  into  living  conjunction  and  strong  sympa- 
thy with  the  kindred  intellect  of  the  nation ;  and  every 
impression  on  every  part  vibratc3s  with  electric  rapidi- 
ty through  the  whole.  They  encourage  nature  to 
perfect  her  work;  they  make  education,  the  souFs 
nutriment,  cheap ;  they  bring  up  remote  and  shrinking 
talent  into  the  cheerful  field  of  competition;  in  a 
thousand  ways  they  provide  an  audience  for  lips, 
which  nature  has  touched  with  perHuasion ;  they  put 
a  lyre  into  the  hands  of  genius;  they  bestow  on. all 
who  deserve  it  or  seek  it,  the  only  patronage  worth 
having,  the  only  patronage  that  ever  struck  out  a 
spark  of  *  celestial  fire,' — ^ihe  patronage  of  fair  oppor- 
tunity. This  is  a  day  of  improved  education ;  new 
systems  of  teaching  are  devised ;  modes  of  instruction, 
choice  of  studies,  adaptation  of  text  books,  the  whole 
machinery  of  means,  have  been  brought  in  our  day 
under  severe  revision.  But  were  1  to  attempt  to  point 
out  the  most  efRcacious  and  comprehensive  improve- 
ment in  education,  the  engine,  by  which  the  greatest 
portion  of  mind  could  be  brought  and  kept  under  cul- 
tivation, the  discipline  which  would  reach  furthc.'^t, 
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sink  deepest,  and  cause  the  word  of  instruction,  not 
to  spread  over  the  surface  like  an  artificial  hue,  care- 
fully laid  on,  but  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  and  soul  of 
its  ohjcctH,  it  would  bo  popular  institutions.  Give  the 
pcoplu  an  object  in  nromoting  education,  an<l  the 
best  methods  will  inmllibly  be  8Ujj;fi:csted  by  that  in- 
Htinctivo  in/j[onuity  of  our  nature,  which  provides  means 
for  great  and  precious  ends.  Give  the  people  an  ob- 
ject in  promotintT  education,  and  the  worn  hand  of 
labor  will  be  opened  to  the  last  farthing,  that  its  chil- 
dren may  enjoy  moans  denied  to  itself.  This  great 
contest  about  black  boards  and  sand  tables  will  then 
lose  something  of  its  importance,  and  even  the  exalted 
names  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  may  sink  from  that  very 
lofty  height,  where  an  over  hasty  admiration  has 
placed  them. 

J3ut  though  it  be  conceded  to  us,  that  the  tendency, 
which  is  alleged  to  exist  in  this  country  toward  tlio 
political  career,  is  not  a  vicious  eflect  oi  our  free  in- 
stitutions, still  it  may  be  inquired,  whether  the  new 
form  of  social  organization  among  us  is  at  least  to 
produce  no  corresponding  modilication  of  our  litera- 
ture ?    As  the  Country  advances,  as  the  population  be- 
comes denser,  as  wealth  accumulates,  as  the  various 
occasions  of  a  large,  prosperous  and  polite  cniiunuiii- 
ty  call  into  strong  notion  and  vigorous  comnotition  the 
literary  tnleiit  of  the  country,  will  no  poculiiir  form  or 
direction  be  given  to  its  literature,  by  the  nature  of 
its  institutions.^     To  this  question  an  answer  must, 
without  hesitation,. be  given  in  the  aflinnative.     Li- 
terature  as  well  in  its  origin,  as  in  its  true  and  only 
genuine  character,  is  but  a  more  perfect  communica- 
tion of  man  with  man  and  mind  with  mind.     It  is 
a  grave,  sustained,  deliberate  utterance  of  fact,  of 
opinion,  and  fooling  ;  or  a  free  and  happy  reflection  of 
nature,  of  characters,  or  of  manners ;  and  if  it  be  not 
those  it  is  poor  imitation,     it  may,  therefore,  be  as- 
sumed as  certain,  that  the  peculiarUy  of  our  condition 
nnd  institutions  will  bo  rclloctcd  in  some  peculiarity  of 
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our  literature ;  but  what  that  shall  be  it  is  as  yet  too 
early  to  say.  Literary  history  informs  us  of  many 
studies,  which  have  been  neglected  as  dangerous  to 
existing  governments ;  and  many  others  which  have 
been  cultivated  becau^^e  they  were  prudent  and  safe. 
We  have  hardly  the  moans  of  settling  from  analogy, 
what  direction  the  mind  will  most  decisively  take, 
when  left  under  strong  excitements  to  action,  wholly 
without  restraint  fro<n  the  arm  of  power.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  anticipate  what  garments  our  native  muses 
will  weave  for  themselves.  To  foretell  our  litcriituro 
would  bo  to  create  it.  Tlic;re  wiis  a  lime  before  an 
epic  poem,  a  tragedy,  or  a  hiHtorical  cojupositiou  lind 
ever  been  produced  by  the  wit  of  man.  It  was  a  time 
of  vast  and  powerful  empire**,  of  pojuilous  and  wealthy 
cities.  But  these  new  and  beautiful  forms  of  human 
thought  and  feeling  all  sprang  up  in  Greece,  under  the 
stimnhts  of  her  free  institutions.  Hef(»re  they  appear- 
ed in  the  world,  it  would  have  been  idle  for  the  philo- 
sopher to  form  conjectures,  as  to  the  direction,  which 
the  kindling  genius  of  the  age  was  to  assume.  Me, 
who  could  form,  could  and  would  realize  the  anticipa- 
tion, and  it  would  cease  to  be  an  anticipation.  As- 
suredly epic  |>octry  was  invented  then  and  not  before, 
when  the  gorgeous  vision  of  the  Iliad,  not  in  its  full 
detail  of  circumstance,  but  in  the  dim  conception  of 
its  leading  scenes  and  sterner  features,  burst  into  the 
soul  of  Homer.  Impossible,  indeed,  were  the  task 
fully  to  foretell  the  progress  of  the  mind,  umler  the  in- 
fluence of  institutions  as  new,  as  peculiar,  and  far 
more  animating,  than  those  of  Greece.  But  if,  as  no 
one  will  deny,  our  political  system  bring  more  minds 
into  action  on  equal  terms,  if  it  provi<Ie  a  prompter 
circulation  of  thought  throughout  the  community,  if 
it  give  weight  and  emphasis  to  more  voices,  if  it  swell 
to  tens  of  thousands  and  millions  those  ^sons  of 
emulation,  who  crowd  the  narrow  strait  where  honor 
travels,^  tlien  it  seems  not  too  much  to  expect  some 
peculiarity  at  least,  if  wc  may  not  call  it  improvement, 
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in  that  literature,  which  n  bot.tbe  ?oice  and  utterance 
of  all  this  mental  action.  There  is  tittle  doubt  that 
the  instrument  of  communication  itsdf  will  receivo 
great  improvements;  that  the  written  and  spoken 
language  will  acquire  foreo  and  power ;  possibly, 
tliat  forms  of  address,  wholly  now,  will  bo  struck  out, 
to  meet  the  universal  demand  for  new  energy.  WJion 
the  improvement  or  the  invention,  (whatever  it  be,) 
comes,  it  will  come  unlookcd  for,  as  well  to  its 
happy  author  as  the  world.  But  where  -great  inter- 
ests  are  at  stake,  great  concicrns  rapidly  succeeding 
each  other,  doptrnding  on  nfmost  innumerable  wills, 
and  yaX  rcMpiiring  l<>  he  anprdieudcnl  in  a  glance,  and 
explained  in  a  word;  wliero  movements  aire  to  bo 
given  to  a  vast  empire,  not  by  transmitting  orders,  but 
by  diffusing  opinions,  exciting  feelings,  and  toucliing 
the  electric  chord  of  sympathy,  tliere  language  and 
expression  will  become  mtense,  and  the  old  pro- 
cesses of  commnnicntion  must  put  on  a  vigor  and  a 
directness,  adapted  to  the  aspect  of  the  times.  Our 
country  is  called,  as  it  is,  practical ;  but  this  is  the 
clement  for  intellectual  action.  No  strongly  marked 
and  high  toned  literature;  poetry,  eloquence,  or 
ethics;  ever  appeared  but  in  the  pressure,  the  din, 
and  crowd  of  great  interests,  great  enterprises,  peril- 
ous risks,  and  dazzling  rewards.  Statesmen,  and 
warriors,  and  poets,  and  orators,  and  artists,  start  up 
under  one  and  the  same  excitement.  Tiiey  are  all 
branches  of  one  stock.  They  form,  and  cheer,  and 
stimulate,  and,  what  is  worth  all  the  rest,  understand 
each  other;  and  it  is  as  truly  the  sentiment  of  tho 
student,  in  the  recesses  of  his  cell,  as  of  the  soldier  in 
tho  ranks,  which  breathes  in  the  exclamation : 

To  nil  Ihe  ion«  nfRcivin  proclaim, 
Oqc  ^loriouH  hour  of  crutvded  life 
Is  worth  an  ngc  without  a  name. 

But  we  are  brought  back  to  the  unfHvorable  aspect 
of  the  subject,  by  being  reminded  out  of  history  of  the 
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splendid  patronage,  which  arbitrary  govcmmcnts  havo 
bestowed  on  letters,  ond  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  can  hardly  be  extended  even  to  the  highest  merit, 
under  institutions  like  our  own.  We  are  told  of  the 
munificent  pensions,  the  rich  establishments,  the  largo 
foundations ;  of  the  museums  erected,  the  libraries 
gathered,  the  endowments  granted,  by  Ptolemies,  Au- 
gustuses, and  Louises  of  ancient  and  modern  days. 
We  are  asked  to  remark  the  fruit  of  this  noble  patron- 
age; wonders  of  antiquarian  or  scicntitic  lore,  The- 
sauruscs  and  Corpuscs,  efforts  of  erudition  from  which 
the  emulous  student,  who  would  read  all  things,  weigh 
all  things,  surpass  all  things,  recoils  in  horror;  volumes 
and  shelves  of  volumes,  before  which  mcck-cycd  pa- 
tience folds  her  hands  in  despair. 

When  we  have  contemplated  these  things,  and  turn 
our  thoughts  back  to  our  poor  republican  land,  to  our 
frugal  treasury,  and  the  caiition  with  which  it  is  dispens- 
ed; to  our  moiieHt  fortunes,  and  the  thrift  with  which 
tliey  are  hoarded;  to  our  scanty  public  libraries,  and 
tlio  plain  brick  walls  within  which  they  are  deposited: 
we  may  be  apt  to  form  gloomy  auguries  of  the  influ- 
ence of  free  political  institutions  on  our  literature.    It 
is  important  then,  that  we  examine  more  carefully  the 
experience  of  former  ages,  and  see  how  far  their  msti- 
tutions,  as  they  have  been  more  or  less  popular,  have 
been  more  or  less  associated  with  displays  of  intel- 
lectual excellence.    When  we  make  this  examination, 
we  shall  be  gratified  to  find,  that  the  precedents  are  all 
in  favor  of  liberty.     The  greatest  eflbrts  of  human 
genius  have  been  made,  where  the  nearest  approach 
to  free  institutions  has  taken  place.    There  shone  not 
forth  one  ray  of  intellectual  light,  to  cheer  the  long  and 
gloomy  ages  of  the  Mcmphian  and  Babylonian  despots. 
Not  a  historian,  not  an  orator,  not  a  poet  is  heard  of 
in  their  annals.    When  you  ask,  what  was  achieved 
by  the  generations  of  thinking  beings,  the  millions  ol' 
men,  whose  natural  genius  was  as  bright  as  that  of  the 
Greeks,  nav*  who  forestalled  the  Greeks  in  the  first  in- 
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vontion  of  manjr  of  tlto  arU«  you  are  tdd  that  they 
built  the  pyramids  of  McQipbi*,  the  teoiplesof  Thebes* 
and  the  tower  of  Babylon,  and  carriea  Seaostriii  and 
Niuus  upon  their  shouiderSt  from  the  west  of  Africa  to 
the  Indus.  Mark  the  contrast  in  Greece.  With  the 
first  emerging  of  tlmt  country  into  the  Ught  of  political 
liberty,  the  poems  of  Homer  appear.  S>me  centuries 
of  political  misrule  and  Uterary  darkness  follow,  and 
then  the  great  constellation  of  their  geniuses  seems 
to  rise  at  once.  The  stormy  eloquence  and  tiw  deep 
philosophy,  the  impassioned  drama  and  the  grayo 
iiistory,  were  all  produced  for  tlie  entertainment  o?  that 
« fierce  democratic'  of  Athens.  Here  then  the  genial 
iiiducncc  of  libcrtjr  on  letters  is  strongly  put  to  tlie  test 
Athens  was  certainly  a  free  state;  &ee  to  licentious- 
ness, free  to  madness.  Thej  rich  were  arbitrarily  pil- 
laged to  defray  the  expensed  of  the  state,  the  great 
were  banished  to  appease  the  enyy  of  their  rivals,  tlie 
wise  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  populace.  It  was  u 
ntuto,  in  Khort,  where  lilierty  existed  with  most  of  tho 
imperfections,  which  Imve  led  men  to  loye  and  praise 
despotism.  Still,  however,  it  was  for  this  lawless, 
merciless  people,  that  the  most  chastised  and  accom* 
plishcd  literature,  which -the  world  has  known,  was 
produced.  The  philosophy  of  Plato  was  the  attraction, 
which  drew  to  a  morning^s  walk  in  the  olive  gardens 
of  the  academy,  the  young  men  of  this  factious  city. 
Those  tumultuous  assemblies  of  Athens,  the  very  same, 
which  rose  in  their  wrath,  and  to  a  man,  and  clamored 
for  the  blood  of  Phocion,  rcfpiircd  to  be  addressed, 
not  in  the  cheap  extemporaneous  rant  of  modern  de- 
magogues, but  in  the  elaborate  and  thrice  repeated 
orations  of  Demosthenes.  No  I  the  noble  and  elegant 
arts  of  Greece  grew  up  in  no  Augustan  age,  enjoyed 
neither  royal  nor  imperial  patronage.  Unknown  before 
in  the  world,  strangers  on  tho  Nile,  and  strangers  on 
the  HuphratcSfthcy  sprang  at  once  into  life  in  a  region 
not  unlike  our  own  New  England— iron  bound,  sterile 
jmd  free.  The  imperial  astronomers  of  Chalda>a  went 
Vol.  v.  :Ui 
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up  almost  to  the  stars  in  their  observatories ;  but  it 
was  a  Greek,  who  first  foretold  an  eclipse,  and  mea- 
sured the  year.  The  nations  oftlie  East  invented  the 
alphabet,  but  not  a  line  has  reached  us  of  profane  litera- 
ture, in  any  of  their  lan<ruagcs ;  and  it  la  owing  to  the 
embalming  power  of  Grecian  genius,  that  the  inven- 
tion itself  has  been  transniittc<I  to  the  world.  The 
Egyptian  architects  could  erect  structures,  which  after 
three  thousand  five  hundred  years  are  still  stamliug,  in 
their  uncouth  origiiml  majesty;  but  it  was  only  on  the 
harrcnsoil  of  Atticu,  that  the  beautiful  cohunns  of  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Thcseum  couhl  rest,  which  are 
standing  also.  With  the  decline  of  liberty  in  (j recce,  bc- 
f^nn  the  decline  of  all  her  letters  and  all  her  arts ;  though 
her  tumultuous  democracies  wore  succeeded  by  libe- 
ral and  accomjdiHlied  princes.  Compare  the  literature 
of  the  Alexandrian  with  that  of  the  l*ericlean  age ;  how 
cold,  pedantic  an<l  imit<itive!  Compare,  I  will  not 
Kay,  the  axes,  the  eggs,  the  altars,  and  the  other  frigid 
devices  of  the  pensioned  wits  in  the  museum  at  Alex- 
andria, but  compare  their  best  spirits  with  those  of 
independent  Creece;  Callimnchus  with  Pindar,  l^yco- 
phron  with  Sophocles,  Aristophanes  of  By/antium 
with  Aristotle,  and  Apollouius  the  Khodian  with  Ilo- 
ju3r.  When  we  descend  to  Uome,  to  the  Augustan 
age,  the  exalted  era  of  Maecenas,  we  lind  one  unirorm 
work  of  imitation,  often  of  translation.  The  choicest 
geniuses  seldom  rise  beyoml  a  happy  transfusion  of  the 
Grecian  masters.  Horace  translates  AIc.tus,  Terence 
translates  Menander,  Lucretius  translates  Kpicurus, 
Virgil  translates  Homer  and  Cicero — I  had  almost 
sai<l,  translates  Demosthenes  and  Plato,  l^ut  the  soul 
of  Hberty  did  burst  forth  from  the  li))s  of  Cicero,  'her 
form  had  not  yet  lost  all  its  original  brightness,^  her  in- 
spiration produced  in  him  the  only  specimens  of  a 
purely  original  literature,  which  Home  has  transmitted 
to  us.  After  him,  their  literary  history  is  written  in  one 
line  of  Tacitus ;  glisccnle  aduiathne^  nw<^na  tnt^cnia  (/c- 
/rrrcbnnfnr,    The  fine  arts  revived  a  little  under  th(^ 
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imnccs  of  the  Flavian  hoii.sc,  but  never  rose  liiglier 
tlian  a  successful  imitation  of  the  waning  excellence 
of  Greece.  With  the  princes  of  this  liney  the  arts  of 
Konie  expired,  and  Coiistanrine  the  great  was  obliged 
to  tear  down  an  arch  of  Trajan  for  sculptures,  where- 
withal to  adorn  his  own.  In  modern  times  civilized 
states  have  multi]>lied ;  political  institutions  have  vari- 
ed in  dilferont  states,  and  at  ditlerent  times  in  the  samo 
state;  some  liberal  institutions  have  existed  in  tlm 
bosom  of  societies  otherwise  despotic;  and  a  great 
addition  of  new  studies  has  been  made  to  the  encyclo- 
p.'udia,  which  have  all  been  cultivated  by  great  minds, 
and  some  of  which,  as  the  physical  and  experimental 
sciences,  have  little  or  no  <lircct  connexion  with  the 
state  of  liberty.  These  circumstances  perplex,  in  some 
degree,  the  inquiry  into  the  ellect  of  free  institutions 
on  intellectual  improvement  in  modern  times.  There 
are  times  and  places,  where  it  would  seem,  that  the 
nuises,  both  the  gay  and  the  severe,  had  been  trans- 
formed into  court  ladies.  U|)on  the  whole,  however, 
the  modern  history  of  literature  bears  but  a  cold  testi- 
mony to  the  genial  inlluencc  of  the  governments,  under 
which  it  has  grown  up.  Dante  and  Petrarch  compos- 
ed their  beautiful  works  in  exile;  Boccaccio  com- 
plains in  the  most  ceh^brated  of  his,  that  he  was  trans-, 
iixed  with  the  darts  of  envy  and  calumny;  Machiavelli 
was  pursued  by  the  party  of  the  Medici  for  resisting 
their  tyrannical  designs;  (juicciardini  retired  in  dis- 
gust to  compo.'^e  his  history  in  voluntary  exile ;  Galileo 
confessed  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  that  the 
earth  did  not  move;  Ariosto  lived  in  poverty;  and 
Tasso  died  in  want  and  despair.*  Cervantes,  after  ho 
had  immortalized  himself  in  his  great  work,  was  oblig- 
ed to  write  on  for  bread.  The  whole  French  academy 
was  j)cnsioned  to  crush  the  great  Corncille.     Racine. 

*  Mnrlinclli,  in  his  Kilition  of  tlip  r)^c:in>eronc,  citcil  in  tlie  in- 
Iroduclion  to  .Si(lm*v*.<  Disrotirsos  on  Covcmnicnf,  Hdition  of  I7&J. 
p.  r,.i. 
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atlcr  living  to  sco  his  finest  pieces  derided  as  cold  and 
wortlilciss,  died  of  a  broken  lieart.  The  divine  genius 
of  Shakspearo  raised  him  to  no  higher  rank  than  tliat 
of  a  subaltern  actor  in  his  own,  and  Ben  Johnson^s 
plays.  The  immortal  Chancellor  was  sacriiicod  to  the 
preservation  of  a  worthless  minion,  and  is  said,  (false- 

.  ly  I  trust,)  to  have  hcggcMl  a  cup  of  beer  in  his  old  nge, 
and  begged  it  in  vain.  The  most  valuable  of  the  pieces 
of  Seldcn  were  written  in .  that  famous  resort  of  great 
minds,  the  tower  of  London.  Milton,  surprised  by 
want  in  his  infirm  old  age,  sold  the  first  production  of 
the  human  mind  for  fiVc  pounds.  The  great  boast  of 
English  philosophy  was  expelled  from  his  place  in 
Oxford,  and  kept  in  banishment,  ^  the  king  having  been 
given  to  understand,*  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Sunder* 
land,  who  ordered  the  expulsion, « that  one  Locke  has, 
upon  several  occasions,  behaved  himself  very  factious- 
ly  against  the  government.'  Dryden  sacrificed  his 
genius  to  the  spur  of  immediate  want.  Otway  was 
«:hoked  with  a  morsel  of  bread,  too  ravenously  swal* 
lowed  afler  a  long  fast.  Johnson  was  taken  to  prison 
for  a  debt  of  five  shillings ;  and  Burke  petitioned  for  a 
Professorship  at  Glasgow  and  was  denied.  When  wc 
survey  these  facts  and  the  innumerable  others,  of 
whicn  these  are  not  even  an  adequate  specimen,  we 
may  perhaps  conclude  that,  in  whatever  way  the  arbi- 
trary governments  of  Europe- have  encouraged  letters, 
it  has  not  been  in  that  of  a  steady  cheering  patronage. 
Wc  may  think  there  is  abundant  reason  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  ancient  lesson  is  confirmed  by  modern 
experience,  and  that  popular  institutions  are  most  pro- 

*  pitious  to  the  full  and  prosperous  growth  of  intellectual 
excellence. 

If  the  perfectly  organized  system  of  liberty,  which 
here  prevails,  be  thus  favorable  to  intellectual  pro- 
gress, various  other  conditions  of  our  national  exist- 
ence are  not  less  so,  particularly  the  extension  of  one 
language,  government  and  character,  over  so  vast  a 
space  as  the  United  States  of  America.    Hitherto*  in 
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the  main«  tho  world  has  seen  but  two  forms  of  social 
existence,  free  governments  in  small  states^  and  arbi- 
trary governments  in  large  ones.     Though  various 
shades  of  both  have  ap|iearcd,  at  diflfcrcnt  times,  in 
the  world,  yet  on  the  whole,  the  political  ins;enuity  of 
man  has  never  found  out  tho  mode  of  extending  li(>eral 
institutions  hoyond  small  districts^  or  of  governing 
large  empires,  by  any  other  means,  than  tlio  visible 
demonstration  and  exercise  of  absolute  power.    The 
cfibct  in  eitlicr  case   has  l>ecn  unpropitious  to  tho 
growth  of  intellectual  excellence.    Froo  institutions, 
though  favorable  to  the  growth  of  intellcctnal  excel- 
lence, are  not  the  only  thmg  needed^    The  wandering 
savage  is  free,  but  most  of  tho  powers  of  his  mind  lie 
dormant,  under  tho  severe,  privations  of  a  barbarous 
life.    An  infant  colony,  on  a  distant  coast,  may  be 
free,  but  for  want  of  the  necessary  mental  aliment  and 
excitement,  may  bo  unai>le  to  rise  above  tho  limits  of 
m«itcrial  existence.     In  order  then  that  free  institutions 
may  have  their  full  and  entire  effect,  in  producing  tho 
highest  attainable  degree  of  intellectual  improvement, 
they  require  to  be  established  in  an  extensive  region, 
and  over  a  numerous  people.     This  constitutes  a  state 
of  society  entirely  new  among  men;  a  vast  empire 
whose  institutions  are  wholly  popular.     While  we  ox-, 
perience    the    genial   influence  of  those   principles, 
which  belong  to  all  free  states,  and  in  proportion  as 
they  are  free;  independence  of  thought,  and  the  right 
of  expressing  it ;  we  are  to  feel  in  this  country,  wo 
and  those  who  succeed  us,  all  that  excitement,  which, 
in  various  ways,  arises  from  the  reciprocal  action  upon 
each  other  of  the  parts  of  a  great  empire.     liiteraturc, 
as  has  been  partly  hinted,  is  tho  voice  of  tho  nge  and 
the  state.    The  characler,  energy  and  resources  of 
the  country,  are  reflected  and  imaged  forth  in  the 
conceptions  of  its  great  minds.    They  are  the  organs 
of  the  time;  thcv  speak  not  their  own  language,  they 
scarce  think  their  own  thoughts;  hut  under  an  impulse 
like  the  prophetic  enthusiasm  of  old,  they  must  feel  and 
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Utter  tho  sentiments,  which  society  inspires.    They  do 
not  create,  they  ol>cy  the  Spirit  of  the  Age;  tho  serene 
and  beautiful  spirit  descendtMl  froni  the  highest  heaven 
ofliiK^rty,  who  laughs  lit  our  little  preconcoptiouH,  and, 
with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  sweeps  before  hiui  tho 
men  and  the  nations,  that  cross  his  path.     Hv  an  un- 
conscious instinct,  the  mind  in  the  strong  action  of  its 
])owers,  adapts  itself  to  the  number  and  complexion  of 
the  other  minds,  with  which  it  is  to  enter  into  com- 
munion or  conflict.     As  the  voice  fnlls  into  tho  key, 
which  is  suited  to  tho  space  to  bo  lilhMl,  the  mind,  m 
tho  various  (exercises  ol  its  creative  faculties,  strives 
with,  curious  search  for  that  master-note,  which  will 
awaken  a  vibration  from  the  surrounding  community, 
ami  which,  if  it  do  not  lind,  it  is  itself  too  oilen  struck 
dumb. 

For  this  reason,  from  the  moment  in  the  destiny  of 
nations,  that  they  descend  from  their  culminating 
point  and  begin  to  decline,  from  that  moment  the  voice 
of  creative  genius  is  hushed,  and  at  best,  the  age  of 
criticism,  learning  and  imitation,  succeeds.  NVhen 
Greece  ceased  to  be  iiKh^pendent,  the  forum  and  the 
.stage  became  mine.  The  patronage  of  Mace<Ionian, 
Alexandrian  and  Pergameaii  princes  was  lavished  in 
vain.  They  could  not  woo  the  healthy  muses  of  I  fel- 
las, from  the  cold  inoiiiitain  tops  of  Greece,  to  dwell  in 
their  gilded  halI^>.  Nay,  though  the  fall  of  greatness, 
llie  decay  of  beauty,  the  waste  of  strength,  and  tho 
wreck  of  power,  Iinve  ev(?r  been  among  the  favorite 
themes  of  the  pensive  muse,  yet  not  a  poet  arose  in 
Greece  to  chant  her  own  el(?gy ;  and  it  is  after  near 
three  centuries,  and  from  Cicero  and  Sulpicius,  that  wc 
catch  the  first  notes  of  pious  and  pathetic  lamentation 
over  the  fallen  land  of  the  arts.  The  freedom  and  gen- 
ius of  a  country  arc  invariably  gathered  into  a  common 
tomb,  and  there 
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It  is  when  wo  reflect  on  this  power  ofun  auspicious  fu- 
ture, tliat  wo  realize  the  proHpcct,  which  smiles  upon 
the  intellect  of  America.  It  mny  justly  ho  accountod 
tho  fircnX  peculinritjr  of  ancient  days,  compared  wiUi 
moclerii,  that  in  aii(u|uity  there  wns,  u|H>n  tho  whole, 
but  one  civili/cd  and  literary  nation  at  a  time  in  tho 
world.  Art  and  reiiiiement  rollow(?d  in  the  train  of  po« 
litical  ascendency,  from  the  east  to  Greece  and  from 
Greece  to  Komc.  In  the  modern  world,  under  the  in« 
flucncc  of  various  causes,  intcllectuaK  political  and 
moral,  civili/ation  has  hcen  dilliMed  tliron<rhout  tho 
;;rroatcr  part  of  Kun>|M!  and  Amorien.  Now  uuirk  a 
singular  Ihtulity  at<  rtt^anlM  tho  connexion  of  this  eti* 
]ar;;ed  an<l  diliused  civilization,  with  tho  progress  of 
letters  and  the  excitement  to  intellectual  exertion  in 
any  ^iven  state.  Instead  of  one  solo  country,  as  in 
antiquity,  where  the  arts  and  refuiements  find  a  home, 
there  arc,  in  modern  Kurope,  seven  or  oi;;lit  equally  en- 
titled to  the  general  name  of  cnhivatrd  nations,  and 
in  each  of  which  some  minds  of  the  first  order  have  ap- 
peared. And  yet,  hy  the  unfortunate  mnhiplication  of 
iun;r(ia«;e8,  an  ohstacle  all  hut  insuperahle  has  hecii 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  free  pr(»;^ress  of  genius,  in  its 
triun^phant  course,  from  roi^ion  to  re«»ion. .  The  muses 
of  Shaksnearc  and  Milton,  of  Camocns,  of  l-iope  do 
Vega,  ann  Caldoron,  of  Corneille  and  Kacine,  of  Dan- 
te anil  Tasso,  of  Gcetlio  and  Schiller,  are  strangers  to 

I       each  other. 

This  evil  was  so  keenly  fell  in  the  sixteenth  and  se- 
venteenth centurjes,  that  the  Latin  language  was  wide- 
ly adopted  as  a  dialect  conmion  to  scholars.  We  sco 
men  like  Luther,  Calvin  and  Krasuuis,  Bacon,  Grotiu.s 

I  and  Thuanus,  who  could  scarce  have  written  a  lino 
without  exciting  the  admiration  of  their  contempora- 
ries, driven  to  the  use  of  a  tongue,  which  none  hut  tho 
learned  could  imderstand.  For  the  sake  of  addressin** 
the  scholars  of  oilier  countries,  these  great  men,  and 
others  like  them,  in  many  of  tliclr  writings',  were  ohlig- 
<'dto  cut  themselves  nil.  from  nil  sympaihy  with  tho 
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mass  of  those,  whom  as  patriots  they  must  liave  wish* 
cd  most  to  instruct.  In  works  of  pure  science  and 
learned  criticism,  this  is  of  less  consequence;  for  be- 
ing independent  of  sentiment,  it  matters  less  how  re- 
mote from  real  life  the  symbols,  in  wliich  their  ideas 
arc  conveyed.  But  when  wo  sec  a  writer  like  Milton, 
who,  more  tlmn  any  other,  whom  Kuj^jand  ever  pro- 
duced, was  a  nuiHtcr  of  the  music  of  his  native  tongue, 
who,  besides  all  the  elo(|uence  of  thought  and  imagery, 
knew  better  than  any  other  man  how  to  clothe  them, 
.according  to  his  own  beautiful  expression. 

In  notcji,  with  iiKitiy  a  wiiuiiii^  bout 
Oriiiikvtl  stvcelncss,  loii;;  drawn  oiit, 
With  ivaiiton  heed  and  •^ddy  cunning, 
Thi'  melting;  voice  through  mazes  running. 
Untwisiting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  iioul  of  harmony  ; 

when  we  see  a  master  of  English  eloquence  thus  gill- 
ed  choosing  a  dead  language,  the  dialect  of  the  closet, 
a  tongue  without  an  echo  from  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  the  vehicle  of  his  defence  of  that  people^s  rights  $ 
asserting  the  cause  of  Kni^lishmcn  in  the  language,  as 
it  nmy  be  truly  called,  of  Cicero;  we  can  only  measure 
the  incongruity,  by  reflecting  what  Cicero  would  him- 
self have  thought  and  felt,  if  called  to  defend  the  cause 
of  Roman  freedom,  not  in  the  language  of  the  Roman 
citizen,  but  in  that  of  the  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians,  or 
some  people  still  farther  remote  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  prevalence  of  the 
Latin  language  among  modern  scholars,  was  a  great 
cause  not  only  of  the  slow  progress  of  letters  among 
the  lower  ranks,  but  of  the  stillness  and  constraint  for- 
merly visible  in  the  vernacular  style  of  most  scholars 
themselves.  That  the  reformation  in  religion  advanc- 
ed with  such  rapidity,  is  doubtless,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  be  attributed  to  the  translation  of  the  scriptures, 
and  the  use  of  liturgies  in  the  modern  tongues.  While 
the  preservation  in  I'^nglaml  of  a  strange  language — I 
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will  not  sin  ugaihat  tiro  inujcsty  of  Home  by  culliug  it 
Latin— in  legal  acts,  down  to  so  late  u  |)oriod  Its  11 'JO^ 
inay  be  one  cause,  that  tlu^  practical  forms  of  adminis- 
tcrmg  justice  have  not  been  made  to  keep  paco  with 
the  popular  views,  tliat  havo  triumphed  in  other  tilings. 
Witii  the  erection  of  popular  institutions  under  Crom- 
well, nmoii<r  various  other  legal  improvements,'*  very 
many  of  which  wore  Rpcodily  adopted  by  our  plain 
dcuhn<r  tbrefathcrs,  the  records  of  the  law  were  order- 
ed to  be  kept  in  English ;  ^  A  novelty,*  says  the  learn- 
ed commentator  on  the  English  laws,  *  which  at  the 
restoration  was  no  longer  continued,  practiscrs  having 
found  it  very  diificult  to  express  themselves  so  con- 
cisely or  signilicantly  in  any  other  language  but  La- 
tin ft   on  argument  for  the  use  of  that  language, 
wliosc  soundness  it  must  be  left  to  clients  to  estimate. 
Nor  are  the  other  remedies  more  efficacious,  which 
have  been  attempted  for  the  evil  of  a  multiplicity  of 
tongues.      Something  is  done  by  translations   and 
something  by  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages. 
But  that  no  cflbctual  trvmsfusion  of  the  higher  litera- 
ture of  a  country  can  take  place,  hi  the  way  of  trans- 
lation, is  matter  of  notoriety ;  and  it  is  a  remark  of 
one  of  the  ihw^  who  could  havo  courage  to  make  such 
a  remark,  Madame  dc  Stael,  that  it  is  impossible  fully 
to  comprehend  the  literature  of  a  foreign  tongue. 
The    general    prclbrcnce    given   to    Young's  Night 
Thoughts  and  Ossian,  over  all   the  other  English 
poets,  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
seems   to  confirm   the  justice   of  the    observation. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  influence  of  exalted  genius  co- 
extensive with  the  earth.    Something  of  its  power 
will  be  felt,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  of  different  lan- 
guages, remote  regions,  and  other  times.    But  its 
true  empire,  its  lawful  sway,  arc  at  home  and  over  tho 
hearts  of  kindred  men.    A  charm,  which  nothing  can 

*  Sec  a  iiurnlxT  o(  iliciii  in  Luid  Soincrs'  Tracls,  ifol.  i. 
t  Blackslonc'!'  Commentaries,  vol.  ili.  42'i. 
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borrow,  nothing  counterfeit,  nothing  dispense  witJi. 
resides  in  the  simple  sound  of  our  motlier  tongue. 
Not  analyzed,  nor  reasoned  upon,  it  unites  the  ear- 
liest  associations  of  life  with  the  maturcst  conceptions 
of  the  undcrHtnndin;;.  The  heart  is  willing  to  open 
all  its  nvenues  to  the  lnn;;unge,  in  which  its  infantile 
caprices  were  soothed;  and  by  the  curious  elFicacy 
of  the  principal  aHHoriaiion,  it  is  this  echo  from  the 
feeble  dawn  of  life,  which  gives  to  eloquence  much 
of  its  manly  power,  and  to  poetry  much  of  its  divine 
cimrm.  Tliis  feeling  of  the  music  of  our  native  Ian* 
guagc  is  the  first  intellectual  capacity  that  is  develop- 
ed in  children,  and  when  by  age  or  misfortune, 

^  The  cur  is  all  unfitmns. 
Still,  still,  it  loves  the  lowland  ton<;uc.' 

What  a  noble  prospect  is  opened  in  this  connexion 
for  the  circulation  of  thought  and  sentiment  in  our 
country!  Instead  of  that  multiplicity  of  dialect,  by 
which  mental  communication  and  sympathy  are  cut 
oil*  in  the  old  world,  a  continually  ex|)anding  realm  Is 
opened  and  opening  to  American  nitellcct,  in  the  com- 
munity of  our  language,  throughout  the  wide  spread 
settlements  of  tliis  continent.  The  enginery  of  the 
press  will  here,  for  the  first  time,  be  brought  to  bear, 
with  all  its  mighty  power,  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men,  in  cNcliiinLniig  intrlligt^nce,  and  circulating  opin- 
icMiH,  uiK'lioc'kvnby  \\w  divorHify  of  hni^^uiigr,  ovrr  iin 
cinpiru  more  oxtciiHive  tliaii  the  wliohi  of  Knrope. 

And  this  coinnmnity  of  lauirnngc,  all  important  as  it 
is,  is  but  a  part  of  the  manifold  brotherhood,  which 
unites  and  will  unite  the  growing  millions  of  America. 
In  Europe,  the  work  of  international  alienation,  which 
begins  in  diversity  of  language,  is  carried  on  and  con- 
BUinmated  by  diversity  of  government,  institutions, 
national  descent,  and  national  prejudices.  In  cross- 
ing the  principal  rivers,  channels  and  mountains,  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world,  you  are  met.  not  only  by  new 
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tongues,  but  by  new  forms  of  government,  new  asso- 
ciations of  ancestry,  new  and  goncrallv  hostile  objects 
of  national  boast  and  gratulation.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  throughout  the  vast  regions  included  within  the 
limits  of  our  republic,  not  onljr  the  same  language, 
but  the  same  laws,  the  same  national  government,  the 
same  republican  institutions,  and  a  conunon  ancestral 
aHHociation  prevail,  and  will  difluse  thcniHCilves.  Man- 
kind will  here  exist,  move,  and  act  in  a  kindreil  nuiss, 
such  as  was  never  before  congregated  on  the  earthed 
surface.  The  necessary  consequences  of  such  a 
cause  overpower  the  imagination.  What  would  bo 
the  effect  on  the  intellectual  state  of  Europe,  at  the 
present  day,  were  all  her  nations  and  tribes  amalga- 
mated into  one  vast  empire,  speaking  the  same  tongue, 
united  into  one  political  system,  and  that  a  free  one, 
and  oiiening  one  broad  unobstructed  pathway  for  the 
interchange  of  thought  and  fi^eling,  from  Lisbon  to 
Archangel !  If  eHects  arc  to  bear  a  constant  pro[>or- 
tion  to  tiieir  causes ;  if  the  energy  of  thought  is  to  bo 
commensurate  with  the  masses  which  prompt  it,  and 
the  nmsses  it  nmst  penetrate;  if  eloquence  is  to  grow 
in  fervor  with  the  weight  of  tJie  interests  it  is  to  plead, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  assemblies  it  addresses; 
if  efforts  rise  with  the  glory  that  is  to  crown  them ;  in 
a  word,  if  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  as  we  firmly 
believe,  are  capable  of  tension  and  achievement  alio* 
gctlicr  indefinite  j 

Nil  uctKiH  rt'itulMiN,  i)iim  i|ui(t  iiii|ii<i'f4M'i  ii|((*iitliiiii, 

then  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  new  era  will  open 
on  the  intellectual  world,  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  coun- 
try's prospects.  By  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  the  par- 
tition of  powers  between  the  national  and  state  gov- 
ernments, in  virtue  of  which  the  national  government 
is  relieved  from  all  the  odium  of  internal  administra- 
tion, and  the  state  governments  are  spared  the  con- 
flicts of  foreign  politics,  all  bounds  seem  removed  from 
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tlie  possible  extension  of  our  country,  but  the  gco- 
^apnical  limiUi  of  the  continent.    Instead  of  growing 
cumbrous,  as  it  increases  in  size,  there  never  was  a 
moment  since  tlie  first  settlement  of  Virginia,  when 
the  political  system  of  America  moved  with  so  firm 
and  bold  a  step  ns  at  the  present  day.    If  tiicrc  is  any 
faith  in  our  country^s  auKpices,  this  great  continent, 
in  no  remote  futurity,  will  he  filled  up  with  a  homoge- 
neous population;  with   the  mightiest  kindred  peo- 
ple known  in  Jiistory;  our  language  will  acquire  an 
rxtcnsion,  which  no  other  ever  possessed;  and  the 
empire  of  the  mind,  with  nothing  to  rofisl  its  sway, 
will  attain  an  evpunsiou,  of  which  au  yet  we  cnn  hut 
partly  concfMve,    The  vij^ion  ih  to(»  nuigiiiriccnt  to  he 
fully  home;  a  marfs  of  two  or  throe  huiidrrd  niillioiiH, 
not  chained  to  the  oar  like  the  name  number  in  China, 
by  a  bnitali/jng  d<\spotism,  but  held  in  their  several 
orbits  of  nation  and  state,  by  the  grand  representative 
attraction ;  bringing  to  hear  on  every  point  the  concen- 
trated energy  of  such  a  host ;  calling  into  competition 
so  many  minds ;  uniting  into  one  great  national  feel- 
ing the  hearts  of  so  many  freemen ;  all  to  be  guided, 
persuaded,  moved  ami  swayed,  by  the  master  spirits 
of  the  time  I 

I^t  me  not  he  told,  that  this  is  a  chimerical  imagi- 
nation of  a  future  indefniitely  removed ;  let  me  not 
hear  repeated  the  ribaldry  of  an  anticipation  of  *two 
thousand  years' — of  a  vision  that  requires  for  its  ful- 
fdment  a  length  of  ages  beyond  the  grasp  of  any 
reasonable  computation.  It  is  the  last  point  of  pecu- 
liarity in  our  condition,  to  which  I  invite  your  atten- 
^tion,  as  affecting  the  progress  of  intellect  in  the  coun- 
try, that  it  is  growing  witli  a  rapidity  hitherto  entirely 
without  example  in  the  world.  For  the  two  hun<lrea 
years  of  our  exist eiico,  the  )>opulation  has  doubled  it- 
Mclf,  in  periodfi  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In 
the  infancy  of  the  country,  and  while  our  numbers  re- 
mained within  the  limits  of  a  youthful  colony,  a  pro- 
gress so  rapid  as  this,  however  important  in  the  prin- 
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cipic  of  growth  disclosed,  was  not  yet  a  circumstanco 
strongly  to  fix  tlic  attention.    But  arrived  at  a  popula* 
tion  of  ten  millions,  it  is  a  fact  of  the  most  overpower- 
in;^  interest,  that,  within  less  th;iii  twenty-five  years, 
these  ten  millions  will  have  swelled  to  twenty ;  that 
the  younger  memhcrs  of  this  audience  will  be  citizens 
of  the  largest  civilized  Htatc  on  earth ;  that  in  a  few 
years  more  than  one  century,  the  American  population 
will  equal  the  fabulous  numbers  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
This  rate  of  increase  has  already  produced  the  most 
striking  phenomena.     A  few  weeks  after  the  opening 
of  the  Kevolutionary  drama  at  licxington,  the  momen- 
touH  intclligonoo,  that  the  firnt  blood  was  npilt,  reach- 
mi  u  pnrtv  of  lMint(?rH  beyond  the  AII(*gliunif*H,  who  hud 
wundcrcfl  fur  into  the  woHtt^rn  wildcnicHH.     In  pro- 
phetic commemoration  of  the  glorious  event,  they 
gave  the  name  of  Lexington  to  the  spot  of  their  en- 
campment in  the  woods.    That  spot  is  now  the  capi- 
tal of  a  state  larger  than  Massachusetts ;  it  is  the  seat 
of  a  university  as  fully  Jittnidcd   as  our  venerable 
»^lnm  Mt/er ;  nay,  more,  it  is  the  capital  of  a  state 
from  which,  in  the  language  of  one  of  Inirown  citizens, 
whose  eloquence  is  the  ornament  of  bis  country,  the 
tide  of  emigration  still  farther  westward  is  more  fully 
pouring  than  from  any  other  in  the  union.* 

I  need  not  say,  that  this  astonishing  increase  of 
numbers,  is  by  no  means  the  limit  and  measure  of  our 
country's  growth.  Arts,  agriculture,  all  the  great  na- 
tional interests,  all  the  Fources  of  national  wealth,  arc 
growing  in  a  ratio  .«till  more  rapid.  In  our  cities  the 
intensest  activity  is  apparent;  in  the  country  every 
spring  of  ])ro?5pcrity,  from  the  smallest  improvement 
in  husbandry  to  the  construction  of  canals  across  the 
continent,  in  in  vigorous  action;  abroad  our  vessels 
are  boating  the  palliwuyH  ol'  tlu;  occnn  wbitci;  on  the 
inland  frontier,  the  nation  is  journeying  on,  like  a 
healthy  giant,  with  a  pace  more  like  romance  than 
rcalitv. 

"^  Mr.  (;inv'>«  l;il»»  fi|»nr(  l»  on  Inlonuil  Improvi^mrnt. 
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These  facts,  and  thousands  like  them,  form  one  of 
those  peculiarities  in  our  country^s  condition,  which 
will  have  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of  its 
children.  The  population  of  several  states  of  Europe 
has  reached  its  term.  In  some  it  is  declining,  in  some 
,  stationary,  and  in  the  moi>t  prosperous,  under  the  ex- 
.  traordinury  niimulitst  of  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  doubles  itself  hut  ahout  once  in  sevciity-five 
years.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  process  of  social 
transmission  is  heavy  and  slow.  Men,  not  adventi- 
tiously  favored,  come  lute  into  life,  and  the  hcst  years 
of  existence  are  exhausted  in  hinguirihirig  competition. 
The  man  grows  up,  and  in  the  stern  lau^runge  of  one 
of  their  most  renowned  economists,*  finds  no  cover  laid 
for  him  at  Nature^s  table.  The  smallest  oilicial  pro- 
vision is  a  boon,  at  which  groat  minds  are  not  asliafncd 
to  grasp:  the  aHsuraticc  of  the  most  frngiil  subsiKtrnco 
commaitdH  the  brightest  tiiinits  and  the  most  laborious 
studies;  poor  Wiigt;H  pay  for  tho  unrcniiftrd  labor  of 
the  most  curious  liands;  and  it  is  the  smallest  ()art  of 
tJie  population  only  that  is  within  the  reach  even  of 
these  humiliating  springs  of  action.  We  need  not  la- 
bor to  contrast  tliis  state  of  things  with  the  teeming 
growth  and  noble  expansion  of  all  our  institutions  and 
resources.  Instead  of  being  shut  up,  as  it  were,  in  the 
prison  of  a  stationary,  or  a  very  slowly  progressive  com- 
munity, the  emulation  of  our  countrymen  is  drawn  out 
and  tem))ted  on,  by  a  horizon  constantly  receding 
before  them.  New  nations  of  kindred  Ireemen  are 
springing  up  in  successive  periods,  shorter  even  than 
the  active  portion  of.  the  life  of  man.  *  While  wo 
'  spend  our  time.*  says  Burke  on  this  to))ic,  ^  in  deliberat- 
ing on  the  mode  of  governing  two  millions  in  Ameri- 
ca, we  shall  find  we  liave  millions  more  to  manage.*t 
Many  individuals  are  in  this  house,  who  were  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion  when  these  words  of  Burke  were 
uttered,  and  the  two  millions,  which  Great  Britain  was 

*  Mr.  MullliiM. 

t  S|M»cclio»i  f.'urrriliatinn  wiUi  Amoricn,  MjiitU  22, 177r». 
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then  to  manage,  have  grown  into  ten,  exceedingly  un- 
manageable. The  most  aflccting  view  of  this  subject 
is,  ttint  it  puts  it  in  the  power  ofthc  wise,  and  good,  and 
ffrcat  to  gather,  while  they  live,  the  ripest  fruits  of  their 
labors,  wliere,  in  human  history  is  to  be  found  a  con- 
trast like  that,  which  the  last  fifty  years  have  crowded 
into  the  lives  of  those  favored  men,  who  raising  their 
hands  or  their  voices,  when  our  little  bnnds  were  led 
out  to  the  perilous  conflict  with  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful empires  on  earth,  have  lived  to  he  crowned  with 
the  highest  honors  of  the  Republic,  which  they  esta- 
blished ?  Honor  to  their  gray  hairs,  and  peace  and 
serenity  to  the  evening  of  their  eventful  days ! 

Though  it  m«iy  never  again  he  the  fortune  of  our 
country  to  bring  within  the  compass  of  half  a  century 
a  contrast  so  dazzling  as  this,  yet  in  its  grand  and  steady 
progress,  the  career  of  duty  and  usefulness  will  be  run 
by.  all  its  children,  luidcr  a  cnthstnntly  iur.rDasing  stimu" 
ius,  'Vlw  volte,  whieli,  in  the  ninrnin*^  of  life,  shall 
awaken  the  pntriotie  Hynipathy  of  the  hind,  will  bo 
echoed  hack  by  a  comn)uuity,inrah'uhihly  swelled  in  all 
its  proportions,  before  it  shall  be  hushed  in  death.  The 
writer,  by  whom  the  noble  features  of  our  scenery 
shall  be  sketched  with,  a  glowinir  pencil,  the  traits  of 
our  romantic  early  history  gathered  up  with  filial  zeal, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  our  eharactcr  seized  with  deli- 
cate perce[)tion,  cannot  mount  so  entirely  and  rapidly 
to  success,  but  that  ten  years  will  add  new  millions  to 
the  numbers  of  his  readers.  'J'he  American  statesman, 
the  orator,  whose  voice  is  aheady  hejird  in  its  suprema- 
cy, from  I'Horida  to  Maine,  whose  intitllectual  empire 
alrra»ly  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  Alexander's,  has 
yet  new  states  and  new  nations  starting  into  being,  the 
willing  tributaries  to  his  sway. 

This  marcii  of  our  population  westward  has  been 
attended  with  consctiuences  in  some  degree  novel, 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  fact,  some- 
what dillicult  of  explanation,  that  the  refinement  ofthc 
ancient  nations  seemed  almost  wholly  devoid  of  an 
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elastic  and  cxpansivo  principle.  The  arts  ot*  Greucc 
wcro  enchained  to  her  islands  and  her  coasts ;  they 
did  not  penetrate  the  interior.  The  language  and  lite- 
rature of  Atheniv  were  as  unknown,  to  the  north  of  Pin- 
dus.  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal of  Grecian  reiincnicnt,  as  they  were  in  Scythia. 
Thrace,  whoso  mountain  tops  niny  almost  ho  seen 
from  the  porch  of  the  tein|>le  of  Minerva  at  Sunium, 
was  the  provcrhial  ahode  of  harharisin.  Though  the 
colonics  of  Greece  were  scattered  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  of  France,  of  Spain,  and  of  Africa,  no  extension 
of  tlieir  population  toward  tlie  interior  took  place,  and 
the  arts  did  not  penetrate  beyond  the  walls  of  the  cities, 
where  they  were  cultivated.  How  diilcrcnt  is  the  pic- 
ture of  the  dilfusion  of  the  arts  and  improvement  of 
civilization,  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  of  America  I 
Po))ulation  advances  westward  with  a  rapidity,  which 
numbers  may  describe  indeed,  but  caimot  represent, 
with  any  vivacity,  to  the  mind.  The  wilderness,  which 
one  year  is  imjiassable,  is  traversed  the  next  by  the  cara- 
vans of  the  industrious  emigrants,  who  go  to  follow  the 
setting  snii,  with  the  lan<^uage,  the  institutions,  and  the 
arts  of  civiti/cu  life.  It  is  not  the  irruption  of  wild  bar- 
barians, come  to  visit  the  wrutli  of  God<>n  a  degene- 
rate empire;  it  is  not  the  inroad  of  disciplined  banditti, 
marshalled  by  the  intrigues  of  ministers  and  kings.  It 
Ls  the  human  family  led  out  to  possess  its  broad  patri- 
mony. The  states  aiid  nations,  which  arc  springing  up 
in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  are  bound  to  us,  by  the 
dearest  ties  of  a  common  language,  a  common  gov- 
ernment, and  a  common  descent.  Before  New  Kng- 
land  can  look  with  coldness  on  their  rising  myriads, 
she  nmst  forget  that  some  of  the  best  of  her  own  blood 
is  beating  in  their  veins;  that  her  hardy  children, 
with  their  axes  on  their  shoulders,  have  been  literally 
among  the  pioneers  in  this  march  of  humanity;  that 
young  as  she  is,  she  has  become  the  mother  of  popu- 
lous stales.  What  generous  mind  would  sacrifice  to 
II  scllish  preservation  of  local  preponderance,  the  do- 
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light  of  beholding  civilized  nations  rising  up  in  the  de- 
sert ;  and  the  language,  the  manners,  the  institutions, 
to  which  he  has  been  reared,  carried  with  his  house- 
hold gods  to  thu  foot  of  the  Uocky  Mountains  ?  Who 
can  forget  that  this  extension  of  our  territorial  limits  is 
the  extension  of  the  empire  of  nil  we  hold  dear;  of  our 
laws,  of  our  character,  of  the  memory  of  our  ances- 
tors, of  the  great  achicvementfl  in  our  history? 
Whithersoever  the  sons  of  the  thirteen  states  shall 
wander,  to  southern  or  western  climes,  they  will  send 
back  their  hearts  to  the  rocky  shores,  tlie  battle  fields, 
and  the  intrepid  counsels  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  These 
are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  vicissitude.  They  have 
become  already,  nmller  of  history,  of  poetry,  of  clo- 
tpicnce : 

The  love,  whore  death  h^is  set  his  seal, 
Nor  agc.cMi  chill,  nor  ril^al  stoil, 
Nor  falsehood  disavotv.    . 

Divisions  may  spring  up,  ill  hlood  arise,  parties  be 
formed,  and  interests  may  seem  to  clash;  but  tlio 
ffreatl>on(lH  of  the  nation  are  linked  to  what  is  passed. 
The  deeds  of  the  great  men,  to  whom  this  country  owes 
its  origin  and  growth,  are  a  patrimony,  I  know,  ol  which 
its  children  will  never  deprive  themselves.  As  long  as 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  shall  flow,  those  men 
and  those  deeds  will  be  remembered  on  t4ieir  banks. 
The  sceptre  of  government  may  go  where  it  will  5  but 
that  ofpatrioticfeeling  can  never  depart  from  Judah.  in 
all  that  mighty  region,  which  is  drained  by  the  Missouri 
and  its  tributary  streams — the  valley  coextensive  with 
the  temperate  zone — will  there  be,  as  long  as  the 
name  of  America  shall  last,  a  father,  that  will  not 
tuke  his  children  on  his  kiice  and  recount  to  them 
the  events  of  the  twentieth  of  December,  the  nine- 
teenth of  April,  the  seventeenth  of  June,  and  the  fourth 
of  July  ? 

This  then  is  the  theatre,  on  which  the  intellect  of 
\nt..  v.  Mi 
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Amoricu  is  to  apponr*  and  »uch  tho  motive!^  to  its  ox* 
crtion ;  such  tho  mass  to  bo  infliioncod  by  its  oncrgics, 

.  such  the  crowd  to  witness  its  efforts,  sucli  the  glor^  to 
crown  its  succchs.  If  I  err,  in  this  happy  vision  or  my 
country's  fortunes,  I  thank  God  for  an  error  so  aniinat* 
in^.  if  this  be  tabc,  may  1  never  know  the  truth 
Never  may  you,  my  friends,  be  under  any  otiicr  feehng, 
tlian  that  a  great,  a  growing,  an  immeasurably  expand- 
ing country  is  calhiig  upon  vou  for  your  best  services. 
The  name  and  ciiaracter  of  your  Jflma  Mater  have  al* 
ready  been  carried  by  some  of  our  brethren  thousand! 
of  miles  from  her  venerable  walls ;  and  thousands  of 
miles  still  farther  westivard,  the  communities  of  kindred 
men  are  fast  gathering,  whose  minds  and  hearts  will 
act  in  sympathy  with  yours. 

Tho  most  powerful  motives  call  on  u^  as  scliolars 
for  those  elfort?*,  which  our  common  country  demands 
of  all  her  children.  Most  of  us  are  of  that  class,  who 
owe  whatever  of  knowledge  has  shone  into  our  niiiids, 
to  the  free  and  pojMilar  institutions  ofmir  native  land. 
There  are  few  of  us,  who  may  not  be  permitted  to 
boast,  that  we  have  been  reared  in  an  honest  poverty 
or  a  frugal  competence,  and  owe  every  thing  to  those 
means  of  education,  which  are  equally  open  to .  all. 
We  are  summoned  to  new  energy  and  xeal  by  the  high 
nature  of  the  experiment  we  are  appointed  in  Provi- 
dence to  make,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  theatre  on 
which  it  is  to  be  performed.  When  the  old  world  af* 
forded  no  longer  any  hope,  it  pleased  heaven  to  opcu 
tliis  last  refuge  of  humanity.  The  attempt  has  begun, 
and  is  going  on,  far  from  foreign  corruption,  on 
the  broadest  scale,  and  under  the  most  benignant  aus- 
pices ;  and  it  certainly  rests  with  us  to  solve  the  great 

'  problem  in  human  society,  to  settle,  and  that  forever, 
the  momentous  question — whether  mankind  can  be 
trusted  witlua  purely  popular  system  }  One  might  al- 
most think,  Without  extravagance,  that  the  departed 
wise  and  good  of  all  places  and  times,  are  looking 
dowu  firom  their  happy  seats  to  witness  wh^t  shall  now 
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bo  done  by  us }  that  they  wlio  lavished  t)ieir  treasures 
and  their  blood  of  old,  who  labored  and  suffered,  who 
spake  and  wrote,  who  fought  and  perished,  in  the  one 
<rrcat  cause  of  freedom  and  truth,  are  now  hanging 
from  their  orbs  on  iiigh,  over  the  last  solemn  expcri« 
ment  of  humanity.  As  f  have  wandered  over  the 
spots,  once  the  scene  of  their  hibors,  and  mused 
among  the  prostrate  columns  of  their  Senate  Houses 
and  Forums,  I  have  seemed  almost  to  hear  a  voice 
from  the  tombs  of  departed  ngcs ;  from  the  sepulclires 
of  the  nations,  which  died  before  the  sight.  They  ex- 
liort  us,  they  adjure  us  to  be  faithful  to  our  trust  They 
implore  us,  by  the  long  trials  of  struggling  humanityt 
by  the  blessed  memory  of  the  departed ;  l)y  the  dear 
f.iitli,  which  has  been  plighted  by  pure  hands,  to  the 
holy  cause  of  truth  and  man ;  by  the  awful  secrets  of 
the  prison  houses,  where  the  sons  of  freedom  have 
been  immured;  by  the  noble  heads  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  block;  by  the  wrecks  of  time,  by  the 
elo(picnt  ruins  of  nations,  they  conjure  us  not  to  quench 
the  light  which  is  rising  on  the  world.  Greece  cries 
tons,  by  the  convulsed  lips  of  her  poisoned,  dying  De- 
mosthenes; and  Kome  pleads  with  us  in  the  mute  per- 
suasion of  her  mangled  Tally.  Tlicy  address  us  each 
and  all  in  the  glorious  language  (A'  Milton,  to  one, 
who  might  have  canonized  his  memory  in  the  hearts 
of  the  friends  of  liberty,  but  who  did  most  shamefully 
betray  the  cause, '  Kcvcrcrc  tantam  dc  te  cxpectatio- 
nem,  spem  patriie  dc  tc  tmicam.  Revcrere  vultus  ct 
vulficra  tot  fortium  virorum,  quotquot  pro  libertate  tarn 
strcnuc  dccerlarunt,  manes  etiam  eorum  qui  in  ipso 
ccrtamine  occubuerunt.  Revcrorc  extcrarum  quoquo 
civitatum  exiKtimationcm  de  te  at({ue  scrmones ;  quan- 
tas  rosdo  libertate  nostra  tarn  fortitcr  parta,  de  nostra 
rcpubHca  tam  glorioso  exorla  sibi  polliccantur;  qua? 
si  tam  cito  (|uasi  aborta  cvanuerit,  profecto  nihil  njquo 
dcdonorosimi  huic  genti  atquepericulosum  fnerit.'* 
t 

*  MlltonV  Dofe.m'io  Scnunda. 
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Yes,  my  friends,  such  is  the  exhortation  which  calls 
on  us  to  exert  our  powers,  to  employ  our  time,  and  con- 
secrate our  labors  in  the  cause  of  our  native  land. 
When  wo  engage  in  that  solemn  study,  tlie  historv  of 
our  race,  when  we  survey  the  progress  of  man,  from 
his  cradle  in  the  cast  to  these  last  limits  of  his  wan- 
dering; wlien  we  behold  him  forever  Hying  westward 
from  civil  and  religious  thraldom,  hearing  his  house- 
liold  gods  over  mountains  and  sens,  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none,  hut  still  pursuing  the  Hying  how  of  pro- 
mise, to  the  glittering  hills  which  it  spans  in  I  lesperian 
climes,  we  cannot  but  exclaim  with  Bishop  Berkeley, 
the  generous  prelate  of  England,  who  bestowed  his 
benefactions,  as  well  as  blessings,  on  our  country, 

Westward  the  stur  of  Kinpire  takott  iti  wuy  ; 

Th«  four  fint  actii  alrciidy  pust,  * 
The  HAIi  tthall  closo  the  drHina  with  the  day ; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  hist. 

In  that  high  romance,  if  romance  it  be,  in  which  the 
great  minds  of  antiquity  sketched  the  fortunes  of  the 
agos  to  como,  they  pictured  to  themselves  a  favored 
region  beyond  the  ocean,  a  land  of  c(|ual  laws  and 
happy  men.  The  primitive  poets  beheld  it  in  the  isl- 
ands of  the  blest ;  the  Doric  hards  surveyed  it  in  the 
Hyperborean  regions ;  the  sage  of  the  academy  placed 
it  in  the  lost  Atlantis;  and  even  the  sterner  spirit  of 
Seneca  could  discern  a  fairer  abode  of  luminnity.  in 
distant  regions  then  unknown.  We  look  back  upon 
these  uninspired  predictions,  and  almost  recoil  from 
the  obligation  they  imply.  IJy  us  must  these  fair  vi« 
sions  bo  realized,  by  us  must  be  fulfilled  these  hi<;,'l) 
promises,  which  burst  in  trving  hours  from  the  longing  I 
hearts  of  the  champions  ortriitli.  There  are  no  more 
continents  or  workls  to  he  revealed;  Atlantis  liiith 
arisen  from*tho  ocean,  the  farthest  Thule  is  reached, 
there  are  no  more  retreats  beyond  the  sea,  no  more 
discoveries,  no  more  hopes.  I  fere  (hen  a  mighty 
work  is  to  be  fulHlied.  or  never,  by  the  race  of  mortals. 
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Tho  man,  who  looks  with  tenderness  on  the  sufferings 
of  good  men  in  otiier  times ;  the  descendant  of  the 
pilgrims,  who  cherishes  tho  memory  of  his  fathers ; 
tho  patriot,  who  feels  an  honest  glow  at  tho  majesty  of 
the  system  of  which  ho  is  a  member;  the  scholar,  who 
beholds  with  rapture  the  long  scaled  book  of  unprcju* 
diced  truth  expanded  to  all  to  read ;  these  arc  they, 
by  whom  these  auspices  arc  to  bo  accomplislicd.  Yes, 
brethren,  it  is  by  the  intellect  of  the  country,  that  the 
mighty  mass  is  to  bo  in.sf)ired ;  that  its  parts  are  to 
communicate  and  sympathize,  its  bright  progress  to  bo 
adorned  with  becoming  rclincmenls,  its  strong  senso 
uttered,  its  character  rellectcd,  its  feelings  interpreted 
to  its  own  children,  to  other  regions,  and  to  after  ages. 
Meantime  the  years  are  rapidly  passing  away  and 
gathering  importance  in  their  course.  With  the  pre- 
sent year  will  be  completed  tho  half  century  from  that 
most  important  era  in  human  history,  tho  commence- 
ment ot  our  revolutionary  war.  The  jubilee  of  our 
national  existence  is  at  hand.  The  space  of  time,  that 
has  cinpscd  from  that  momentous  date,  has  laid  down 
in  the  dust,  which  tho  blood  of  many  of  them  had  al- 
ready hallowed,  nicst  of  tho  great  inon  to  whou^,  un- 
der I'rovidcnce,  we  owe  our  national  existence  and 
privileges.  A  few  still  survive  nmong  us,  to  reap  the 
rich  fruits  of  their  labors  and  sud'crings ;  and  One*  has 
yielded  himself  to  tho  united  voice  of  a  pco|)le,  and 
returned  in  his  age,  to  receive  the  gratitude  olthe  na- 
tion,  to  whom  ho  devoted  his  youth.  It  is  recorded  on 
the  pages  of  American  history,  that  when  this  friend 
of  our  country  applied  to  our  commissioners  at  Paris, 
in  1 770,  for  a  passage  in  the  first  ship  they  should  des- 
patch to  America,  they  were  obliged  to  answer  him, 
(ho  low  and  abject  was  then  our  dear  native  land,)  that 
Ihoy  poss(^ss(Ml  not  tho  nuums  nor  the  credit  suHicient 
for  providing  a  single  vessel,  in  all  the  jmrls  of  France. 


*  Miijor  Grn«'riil  Ln  Fnycttc,  who  wns  prrscnt  at  ilw  delivery  of 
this  oration. — Comfii.f.r. 
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Then,  exclaimed  the  youfliful  hero,  *  I  will  provide  my 
own;*  and  it  is  a  literal  fact,  that  when  all  America 
was  too  poor  to  oflcr  him  so  much  as  a  passage  to  our 
shores,  he  lefl,  in  his  tender  youth,  the  bosom  of  home, 
of  happiness,  of  wealth,  of  rank,  to  plunge  in  the  dust 
and  blood  of  our  inauspicious  struggle. 

Welcome,  friend  of  our  fathers,  to  our  shores! 
Happy  are  our  eyes  that  behold  those  venerable  fea- 
tures.    Enjov  a  triumph,  such  as  never  conqueror  or 
monarch  enjoyed,   the    assurance,    that  throughout 
America,  there  is  not  a  bosom,  winch  docs  not  beat 
with  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  sound  of  your  name. 
Vou  have  already  met  and  saluted,  or  will  soon  meet, 
the  few  that  remain  of  the  ardent  patriots,  prudent 
counsellors,  and  brave  warriors,  with  whom  you  were 
associated   in  achieving  our  liberty.     But  you  have 
looked  round  in  vain  for  the  faces  of  many,  who  would 
have  lived  years  of  pleasure  on  a  day  like  this,  with 
tlicir  old  companion  in  arms  and  brotiicr  in  peril. 
Lincoln,  and  Greene,  and  Knox,  and  liamilton,  are 
gone;  the  heroes  of  Saratoga  and   Yorktown  have 
fallen,   before   the   only  foe    they  could    not    meet. 
Above  all,  the  first  of  heroes  and  of  men,  the  friend  of 
your  youth,  the  more  than  friend  of  his  country,  rests 
ill  tlie  bosom  of  the  soil  he  redeemed.    On  the  banks 
of  his  Potomac,  he  lies  in  glory  and  peace.     Vou  will 
revisit  the  hospitable  shades  of  Mount  Vernon,  but  him 
whom  you  venerated  as  we  did,  you  will  not  meet  at 
its  door.    His  voice  of  consolation,  which  reached 
you  in  the  Austrian  dungeons,  cannot  now  break  its 
silence,  to  bid  you  welcome  to  his  own  roof     But  the 
plateful  children  of  America  will  bid  you  welcome,  in 
Ilia  name.    Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  our  shores ; 
and  whithersoever  throughout  the  limits  of  the  conti« 
nent  your  course  shall  take  you,  the  ear  that  hears  you 
shall  bless  you,  tlie  eye  that  sees  you  shall  bear  witness 
to  you,  and  every  tongue  exclaim,  with  heartfelt  joy, 
welcome,  welcome  La  Fayette ! 
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AN  ADDRESS 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  LAYING  OP  THE  CORNER  STOK£  OF 
THE  BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT, 

Br  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


This  uncounted  multitude  before  me,  and  around 
inc,  proves  the  feeling  which  tlic  occasion  has  excited. 
These  thousands  of  human  faces,  glowing  with  sym- 
pathy and  joy,  and,  from  the  impulses  of  a  common 
gratitude,  turned  reverently  to  licavcn,  in  tliis  spacious 
temple  of  the  firmnmcnt,  proclaim  that  the  day,  the 
pKice,  and  the  purpose  of  our  assembling  have  made 
a  deep  impression  on  our  hearts. 

If,  indeed,  there  be  any  thing  in  local  association  fit 
to  atfcct  the  mind  of  man,  we  need  not  strive  to  re- 
press the  emotions  which  agitate  us  here.  We  are 
among  the  sepulchres  of  our  fathers.  We  arc  on 
ground,  distinguished  by  their  valor,  their  constancy, 
and  the  shedding  of  tlioir  blood.  We  are  here,  not  to 
fix  an  uncertain  date  in  our  annals,  nor  to  draw  into 
notice  an  obscure  and  unknown  s])ot.  If  our  humble 
purpose  had  never  been  conceived,  if  we  ourselves 
had  never  been  born^  the  17th  of  June  1775  would 
have  been  a  day  on  which  all  subsequent  history  would 
have  poured  its  light,  and  the  eminence  where  we 
stand,  a  point  of  attraction  to  the  eyes  of  successive 
generations.  But  we  are  Americans.  We  live  in 
what  may  bo  called  the  early  age  of  this  great  conti- 
nent ;  and  we  know  that  our  posterity,  through  all  time, 
are  here  to  sullcr  and  enjoy  the  allotments  of  humani- 
ty. We  sec  before  us  a  probable  train  of  great  events; 
wo  know  that  our  own  fortunes  have  been  happily 
cast ;  and  it  is  naturaU  therefore,  that  wc  should  be 
moved  by  the  contemplation  of  occurrences  which 
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have  guided  our  destiny  before  many  of  us  were  born, 
and  settled  the  condition  in  which  we  should  pass 
that  portion  of  our  existence,  which  God  allows  to 
men  on  earth. 

We  do  not  read  even  of  the  discovery  of  this  con- 
tinent, without  feeling  soincthingof  a  personal  interest 
in  the  event ;  without  being  reminded  how  much  it 
1ms  afTected  our  own  fortuiies,  and  our  own  existence. 
It  is  more  impossible  for  us,  therefore,  than  for  others, 
to  contemplate  with  unaffected  minds  that  interesting, 
1  may  say,  that  most  touching  and  pathetic  scene, 
when  the  great  Discoverer  of  America  stood  on  the 
deck  of  his  shattered  bark,  the  shades  of  night 
failing  on  the  sea,  yet  no  man  sleeping ;  tossed  on  the 
billows  of  an  unknown  ocean,  yet  the  stronger  billows 
of  alternate  hope  and  despair  tossing  his  own  troubled 
thoughts ;  extending  forward  his  harassed  frame, 
straining  westward  his  anxious  and  eager  eyes,  till 
Heaven  at  last  granted  him  a  moment  of  rapture  and 
eestasy,  in  blessing  his  vision  with  the  sight  of  the  un- 
known world. 

Nearer  to  our  times,  more  closely  connected  with 
our  fates,  and  therefore  still  more  interesting  to  our 
feelings  and  alfections,  is  the  settlement  of  our  own 
country  by  colonists  from  England.  We  cherish  every 
memorial  of  these  worthy  ancestors;  wc  celebrate 
their  patience  and  fortitude;  wo  admire  their  daring 
enterprise;  wu  teach  our  cliildr(;n  to  venerute  their 
piety ;  and  wo  arc  justly  prdud  of  being  descended 
from  men,  who. have  set  the  world  an  example  of 
^founding  civil  institutions  on  the  great  and  united 
principles  of  human  freedom  and  human  knowledge. 
To  us,  their  children,  the  story  of  their  labors  and  suf- 
ferings can  never  be  without  its  interest.  Wc  shall 
not  stand  unmoved  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth,  while 
the  sea  continues  to  wash  it;  nor  will  our  brethren  in 
another  early  and  ancient  colony,  forget  the  place  of 
its  first  establishment,  till  their  river  sliull  cease  to  flow 
by  it.     No  vigor  of  youth,  no  maturity  of  manhood. 
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will  leud  tho  nation  to  forget  the  s|>ots  vihdrt  its  in- 
fancy was  cradled  and  defended. 

But  tlic  great  event,  in  the  history  of  tho  continent^ 
which  wo  arc  now  met  here  to  conuneniorato;  tlmt 
prodigy  of  modern  times,  at  once  tiie  wonder  and  tlic 
blessing  of  the  world,  is  the  American  Revolution.  In 
u  day  of  extraordinary  prosperity  and  happiness,  of 
high  national  honor,  distinction,  and  power,  wo  are 
brought  together,  in  this  place,  by  our  love  of  country, 
by  our  admiration  of  exalted  character,  by  our  grati- 
tude for  signal  services  and  patriotic  devotion. 

The  society,  whose  organ  1.  am,  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing  some  honorable  and  durable  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  early  friends  of  American 
Independence.  They  have  thought,  that  for  this  sub- 
ject no  time  could  be  more  propitious,  than  the  pre- 
sent prosperous  and  peaceful  |)eriod ;  that  no  placo 
could  claim  preference  over  this  memorable  spot ;  and 
that  no  day  could  be  mon^  auspicious  to  the  undertak- 
ing, than  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  which  was  here 
fought.  Tiie  foundation  of  that  monument  we  Jiavo 
now  laid.  With  solenuiitios  suited  to  the  occasion, 
with  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  his  blessing,  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  we  have  begun  tho 
work.  We  trust  it  will  be  prosecuted  ;  and  that 
.springing  from  a  broad  foundation,  rising  high  in  mas- 
sive solidity  and  unadorned  grandeur,  it  may  remain, 
as  long  ns  IfcMiven  permits  the  work  of  man  to  last,  a 
fit  eiiil)lem,  both  of  ilir  <?v<Mits  in  niomory  of  wliirh  it 
is  raised,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  those;  who  have  rear- 
ed it. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  record  of  illustrious  ac- 
tions is  most  safely  deposited  in  the  universal  remem- 
brance of  mankind.  We  know,  that  if  we  could  causo 
this  structure  to  ascend,  not  only  till  it  reached  tho 
skies,  but  till  it  |)ierced  tlicin,  its  broad  surfaces  could 
still  contain  but  part  of  that,  which,  in  an  ago  of  know- 
ledge, hath  already  been  spread  over  the  earth,  and 
which  history  charges  itself  with  making  known  to  all 
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futufo  times.    We  know,  that  no  inscription  on  en- 
tablatdrcs  less  broad  tlian  the  earth  itselK  can  carr^ 
information  of  the  events  wo  commemorate,  wlierc  it 
has  not  already  gone ;  and  that  no  structure,  which 
shall  not  outlive  the  duration  of  letters  and  knowledge 
uniong  men,  can  prolong  the  memorial.    But  our  ob- 
ject is,  by  this  edifice  to  show  our  own  deep  sense  of 
the  valnc  and  importance  of  the  achievements  of  our 
ancestors ;  and,  by  presentino;  this  work  of  gratitude 
to  the  eye,  to  keep  alive  similar  sentiments,  and  to 
foster  a  conutant  regard  for  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution,   iluuinn  IxMugs  are  comi)OH<^d  not  of  reason 
only,  but  of  iiiuigination  tilHO,an<lB(;ntimcnt;  and  that 
is  noither  wuntcd  nor  ni'iHupplied  which  w  appropriat- 
ed to  the  purpoHC  of  giving  right  direction  to  senti- 
ments, and  opening  proper  springs  of  feeling  in  the 
heart.    Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  our  object  is  to 
perpetuate  national  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a  mere 
mihtary  spirit.     It  is  higher,  purer,  nobler.     Wc  con- 
secrate our  work  to  the  spirit  of  national  independ- 
ence, and  we  wish  that  the  light  of  peace  may  rest 
upon  it  forever.    We  rear  a  memorial  of  our  convic- 
tion of  that  unmeasured  bcnctil,  which  has  been  con- 
ferred on  our  own  land,  and  of  the  happy  influences, 
which  have  been  produced,  by  the  same  events,  on  the 
general  interests  of  mankind.     Wc  come,  as  Anieri- 
.  cans,  to  mark  a  spot,  which  must  forever  be  dear  to  ui 
and  our  posterity.    We  wish,  that  whosoever,  in  all 
coming  tunc,  shall  turn  his  eye  hither,  may  behold 
that  the  place  is  not  undistinguished,  where  the  first 
great  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought.     Wc  wish, 
;    that  this  structure  may  proclaim  the  niagnitudc  and 
imporlanro  of  that  event,  to  every  cIumh  and  every  ace. 
We  wii'li,  that  infancy  niuy  learn  the  piirpono  of  its 
erection  from  nnileriuit  lips,  and  that  weary  and  willier- 
ed  age  may  behold  it,  and  be  solaced  by  the  recollec- 
tions wliicli  it  suggests.     Wc  wish,  that  labor  may 
look  up  here,  and  be  proud,  in  the  midst  of  its  toil. 
We  wish,  that,  in  those  dava  of  disaster,  which,  as 
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they  come  on  all  nations,  must  bo  expected  to  como 
on  us  also,  desponding  patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes 
hithorwardvand  be  assured  tliatthe  foundations  of  our 
national  power  still' stand  stron*^.  We  wish,  that  this 
column,  rising  towanis  heaven  among  the  pointed 
spires  of  so  many,  temples  dcHlicated  to  God,  may  con- 
tribute also  to  produce,  in  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling  of 
dependence  and  gratitude.  Wo  wish,  finally,  that  tiio 
last  object  on  the  sight  of  him  who  leaves  his  nativo 
shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden  his  who  revisits  it,  may 
be  something  which  shall  remind  him  of  the  liberty 
and  the  ^lorv  of  his  country.  Let  it  rise,  till  it  meet 
the  Hun  111  his  coining:  lot  the  curliest  light  of  the 
morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  lingi^r  and  play  on  itn 
Hunuuit. 

We  live  in  a  most  extraordinary  ago.  Rvonts  so 
various  and  so  important,  that  they  might  crowd  and 
distinguish  centuries,  are,  in  our.  times,  compressed 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  \\(c.  When  has  it 
luippencd  that  history  has  had  so  mtidi  to  record,  in 
the  same  term  of  years,  as  since  the  17th  of  Juno, 
177,0?  Our  own  llevolution,  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, might  itself  have  been  ex|>ectcd  to  occa- 
sion a  war  of  half  a. century,  has  been  achieved; 
twenty-four  sovereign  and  independent  states  erected ; 
and  a  general  governniont  established  over  them,  so 
sale,  so  wise,  so  free,  so  practical,  that  we  might  well 
wonder  its  establishment  should  have  been  accom- 
plished so  soon,  were  it  not  i'ar  the  greater  wonder 
that  it  should  have  been  established  at  all.  Two 
or  three  millions  of  people  have  been  augmented  to 
twelve ;  and  the  great  forests  of  the  West  prostrated 
boiicuth  the  arm  of  Kuccessful  industry;  and  the  dwel- 
lers on  the  bunks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  MisHissippi,  be- 
come the  J*ell<iweiti/.<'ns  and  niMglihors  (if  those  who 
cultivate  the  hills  of  New-Kiij^land.  We  have  a  com- 
merce, that  leaves  no  sea  unexplored ;  imvies,  which 
take  no  law  from  superior  force ;  revenues,  ude()nato 
to  all  the  exigencies  of  government,  almost  without 
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taxation ;  and  peace  with  all  nations,  founded  on  equal 
rights  and  mutual  respect. 

Europe,  within  the  same  period,  has  been  agitated 
by  a  tni|[rhty  revolution,  wliich,  while  it  has  been  felt 
ill  the  individual  condition  and  happiness  of  alinost 
cvcTV  man.  has  shaken  to  the  centre  her  political 
fabrfcand  dashed  against  one  another  thrones,  which 
had  stood  tranijuil  for  ages.  On  this,  our  continent, 
our  own  e.vainplo  has  been  followed;  and  colonics 
liavc  sprung  up  to  be  nations.  Unaccustomed  sounds 
of  liberty  and  frre  government  have  reached  us  from 
licyoiid  the  track  of  the  sun ;  and  at  this  moment  the 
dominion  of  iMiropcan  power,  in  this  continent,  from 
^Jie  place  where  we  stand  to  the  south  pole,  is  annLlii- 
jAtCwi  forover. 

in  tri.>  n^ean  time,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  sucli 
has  been  n*.^.  {ronerat  progress  of  knowledge;  such 
the  jmprovemenl.;.  in  fcgiHlntion,  in  connnerce,  in  die 
nrts,  in  IntfTK.  and  nlK^ye  inl,  in  liberal  idcuH.  nnd  the 
^encnil  Hpiril  of  the  age,  lliat  (la;  whole  worhl  HreiiiN 
changed. 

Vet,  notwithstanding  that  this  is  but  a  faint  abstract 
of  the  things  which  have  ha))pened  since  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  we  are  but  fifty  years  re- 
moved from  it ;  and  we  now  stand  liere^  to  enjoy  all 
the  blessings  of  uur  own  condition,  and  to  look  abroad 
on  the  brightened  prospects  of  the  world,  while  we 
Jiold  still  among  us  some  of  those,  who  were  active 
agents  in  the  scenes  of  177.'),  and  who  are  now  here, 
from  every  quarter  of  New  England,  to  visit,  once  more, 
nnd  under  circumstnnces  so  allocting,  I  had  almost  said 
so  overwhelming,  this  renowned  theatre  of  their  cour- 
age and  patriotism. 

Venerable  men !  you  have  come  down  to  us,  from  a 
former  generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously  length- 
ened out  your  lives,  that  you  might,  behold  this  joyous 
day.  You  are  now,  where  you  stood,  fifty  years  ago, 
this  very  hour,  with  your  brothers,  and  your  neighbors, 
shoulder  to  slioulder.  in  the  strife  for  your  country. 
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Behold,  how  alto  rod !  Tho  samo  hoavons  aro  indeed 
over  your  heads ;  tho  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet ; 
but  all  else,  how  changed!  Vou  hear  now  no  roar  of 
liostile  cannon,  you  see  no  mixed  volumes  of  nmoko 
and  flame  ri»in<r  from  hurning  Ciiarlestown.  Tho 
ground  strewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dyin^;  the  im- 
pctuouii  chnriro;  the  steady  and  successful  repulse; 
the  loud  call  to  repeated  assault ;  the  summonmg  of 
all  that  is  manly  to  repeated  resistance ;  a  thousand 
bosoms  freely  and  fearlessly  bared  in  an  instant  to 
whatever  of  terror  there  may  be  in  war  and  death; — 
all  these  you  have  witnessed,  hut  you  witness  them  no 
more.  All  is  peace.  The  hel«;hts  of  yonder  metropo- 
lis, its  towers  and  roofs,  which  you  then  saw  filled  wnh 
wives  and  children  and  countrymen  in  distress  and 
terror,  and  lookin<T  with  unutterable  emotions  for  the 
issue  of  the  combat,  have  presented  you  to-day  with 
the  sight  of  its  whole  happy  jHipulation,  come  out  to 
welcome  and  greet  you  with  a  nni vernal  jubilee. 
Vondr^r  proud  ^<llipH,  by  a  (rlirily  of  position  appro- 
priately lying  at  tin;  foot  of  this  mount,  and  Hc^oming 
Ibndly  to  cling  arotnid  it,  are  not  nutans  of  annoyance 
to  you.  but  your  country's  own  means  of  distinction 
and  defence.  All  is  peace;  and  God  has  granted  you 
this  sight  of  your  country's  happiness,  ere  you  slumber 
in  the  grave  forever.  He  has  allowed  you  to  behold 
and  to  partake  the  reward  of  your  patriotic  toils ;  and 
he  has  allowed  us,  your  sons  and  countrymen,  to  meet 
you  here,  and  in  the  nnine  of  the  present  generation, 
jrt  the  name  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  to 
thank  you ! 

Hut,  alas !  you  arc  not  all  here !  Time  and  the 
sword  have  thinned  your  ranks.  Prescolt,  Putnam, 
.Stark,  Brooks,  Read.  Pomeroy,  Bridge  !  our  eyes  seek 
for  you  in  vain  amidst  this  broken  band.  Vou  aro 
gathered  to  your  fathers,  and  live  only  to  your  country 
in  h<ir  grateful  remembrance,  and  your  own  bright  ex- 
ample. But  lei  us  not  too  much  grieve,  that  you  have 
met  the  rommoii  fate,  of  men.     Yon  lived,  at  least. 
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long  enough  to  know  timt  your  work  had  been  nobly 
and  successfully  acconiplisibed.  You  lived  to  sec  your 
country^s  iiidc|)endcnce  Gstablishcd,  and  to  sheatho 
your  swordtf  from  war.  Oa  the  light  of  Liberty  you 
saw  ariHC  thu  light  of  Peace,  like 

*  another  morn, 
Ri»cn  on  miti-nooii  ;*— 

and  the  sky,  on  which  you  closed  your  eyes,  was 
cloudless. 

But — ah ! — Him !  the  first  great  Martyr  in  this  great 
cause !  Him !  the  premature  victim  of  his  own  sclf- 
dcvoting  heart!  Him!  the  head  of  our  civil  councils, 
and  tlic  destined  leader  of  our  military  hands;  whom 
nothing  brought  hither,  but  the  unquenchable  fire  of 
his  own  spirit;  Him!  cut  off  by  Providence,  in  the 
hour  of  overwhelming  anxiety  and  thick  gloom ;  fall- 
ing, ere  he  saw  the  star  of  nts  country  rise;  pouring 
out  his  generous  blood,  like  water,  before  he  knew 
whether  it  would  fertilize  a  land  of  freedom  or  of  bond* 
age!  how  shall  I  struggle  with  the  emotions,  that 
stille  the  utterunee  of  thy  name! — Our  poor  work  may 
perish ;  but  thine  shall  endure !  This  monument  mav 
moulder  away;  the  soHd  grouml  it  rests  upon  may  siuK 
down  to  a  level  with  the  sea ;  hut  thy  memory  kIiuII 
not  fail  I  Wheresoever  among  men  a  heart  shall  bo 
found,  that  beats  to  the  transports  of  patriotism  and 
liberty,  its  aspirations  shall  be  to  claim  kindred  with 
thy  spirit ! 

But  the  scene  amidst  which  we  stand  does  not  per- 
,  mit  us  to  confme  our  thoughts  or  our  Hympathies  to 
those  fearless  spirits,  who  hazarded  or  lost  their  lives 
on  this  consecrate<I  spot.  We  have  the  happiness  to 
rejoice  here  in  the  presence  of  a  most  worthy  repre- 
sentation of  \Jiic  survivors  of  the  whole  Uevolutionary 
Army. 

Veterans!  you  are  the  renmant  of  many  a  well 
fought  iield.    Vou  bring  with  you  marks  of  honor 
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from  Trcuton  and  Monmbuth,  from  Yorktown,  Cam« 
den,  Bennington  and  Sarato;^«a.  Veterans  of  half  a 
century !'  when  in  your  youtliful  days,  you  put  every 
thing  at  hazard  in  your  country's  cauHC,  gooa  as  that 
cause  was,  tind  8anj;;uine  u8)outh  is,  Htiliyour  fondest 
hopes  did  not  stretch  oniyard  to  an  hour  hko  this! 
At  a  period  to  which  you  could  not  reasonably  havo 
expected  to  arrive ;  nt  a  moment  of  national  prosperi- 
ty, such  as  you  could  never  have  foreseen,  you  aro 
now  met,  here,  to  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  old  soldiers, 
and  to  receive  the  overflowings  of  a  universal  grati- 
tude. 

But  your  agitated  countenances  and  your  heaving 
breasts  inform  me,  that  even  this  is  hot  an  unmixed 
joy.  1  perceive  that  a  tumult  of  contending  feelings 
rushes  upon  you.  The  images  of  the  dead,  as  well  as 
the  persons  of  the  Hving,  throng  to  your  embraces. 
The  scene  overwhelms  yuu,  and  I  turn  from  it.  May 
the  Father  of  all  mercies  smile  upon  your  declining 
years,  and  bless  them !  And  when  you  shall  hero  havo 
exchanged  your  embraces ;  when  you  shall  once  moro 
have  prcifsed  the  hands  which  have  been  so  often  ox- 
tended  to  give  succor  in  adversity,  or  grasped  in  the 
exultation  of  victory ;  tlrcn  look  abroad  into  this  lovely 
land,  which  your  voinif^  valor  defended,  and  mark  the 
ImppiiK'HH  with  which  it  is  filled;  yen,  look  abroad  into 
the  whole  earth,  and  see  what  a  nunie  yoti  havo  con- 
tributed to  give  to  your  country,  and  what  a  praise  you 
have  added  to  ireedom,  and  then  rejoice  in  tiie  sympa- 
thy and  gratitude,  which  beam  upon  your  last  days 
from  the  improved  condition  of  mankind. 

The  occasion  does  not  require  of  me  any  particular 
account  of  the  battle  of  the  I7tli  of  June,  nor  any 
detailed  narrative  of  the  events  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it.  These  are  familiarly  known  to  all.  In  the 
progress  of  the  great  and  interesting  controversy, 
Massachusetts  and  the  town  of  Boston  had  become 
early  and  marked  objects  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
British  Parliament.    This  had  been  manifested,  in  the 
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Act  lor  altering  tho  Government  of  the  Province,  and 
in  that  for  shutting  up  the  Port  of  Boston.    Nothing 
sheds  more  honor  on  our  erarly  historvvand  nothing 
better  shows  how  little  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
the  colonics  were  known  or  regarded  in  England,  than 
the  inti)rc88ion  which  these  measures  every  where  pro- 
duced HI  America.    It  had  been  onticipated,  that  wliilo 
the  other  colonies  would  be  terrified  by  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  Mussuchusettd,  the  other 
seaports  would  be  governed  by  a  mere  spirit  of  gain; 
and  that,  as  Boston  was  now  cut  ofl* from  all  commerce, 
the  unexpected  advantage,  which  this  blow  on  her  was 
calculated  to  confer  on  other  towns,  would  be  greedily 
enjoyed.     How  miserably  such  reasoners  deceived 
themselves !     How  little  they  knew  of  the  dcptli,  and 
the  strength,  and  the  intenseness  of  that  feeling  of  re- 
sistance to  illegal  acts  of  power,  wliich  possessed  the 
ivliole  American  peopio !     Kvery  where  the  unworthy 
boon  was  rejected  with  scorn.    The  fortunate  occa- 
sion was  seized,  every  where,  to  show  to  the  whole 
world,  that  the  colonies  were  swayed  by  no  local  inter- 
est, no  partial  interest,  no  selfish  interest.    The  temp- 
tation to  profit  by  the  punishment  of  Boston  was 
strongest  to  our  neighbors  of  Salem.     Yet  Salem  was 
precisely  the  place,  where  this  miserable  profler  was 
spurned,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  lofly  self-respect,  and 
the  most  indignant  patriotism.    » We  are  deeply  allcct- 
ed,*  said  its  inhabitants,  *  with  the  sense  of  our  public 
calamities;    but  the  miseries  that  are  now  rapidly 
hastening  on  our  brethren  in  the  capital  of  the  Province, 
greatly  e.xcite  our  commiseration..    By  shutting  up 
the  port  of  Boston,  some  imagine  that  the  cours<}  of 
trade  might  he  turned  hither  and  to  our  lieiielit ;  hut 
wo  must  be  dead  to  every  idea  of  justice,  lost  to  all 
foehngs  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  a  thought  to 
seize  on  wealth,  and  raise  our  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of 
our  suffering  neighbors.'     These  noble   sentiments 
were  not  confined  to  our  immediate  vicinity.    In  that 
tiny  of  general  affection  and  brotherhood,  the  blow 
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given  to  Boston  smoto  on  every  patriotic  heartt  firom 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  otner.  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  as  well  as  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire, 
felt  and  proclaimed  the  cause  to  be  their  own.  The 
Continental  Congress,  then  holding  its  first  session  in 
Philadelphia,  c.xnressod  its  sympathy  for  the  sufTerinff 
inhabitants  of  uoston,  and  addresses  were  recoivod 
from  nil  quarters,  assuring  them  that  tho  cause  was  a 
common  one,  and  should  bo  met  by  common  efibrtu 
and  common  sacrifices.  The  Congress  of  Massachu- 
setts responded  to  these  assurance^ ;  and  in  an  address 
to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  bearing  the  oflicial 
signature,  perhaps  among  the  last,  of  the  immortal 
Warren,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  its  suffering 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  it, 
it  was  declared,  that  this  colony  Ms  ready,  at  all 
times,  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in  the  cause  of 
America.' 

But  the  hour  drew  nigh,  which  was  to  put  profes- 
sions to  tho  proof,  and  to  determine  whether  the 
authors  of  these  mutual  pledges  were  ready  to  seal 
them  in  blood.  The  tidings  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord had  no  sooner  spread,  than  it  was  universally  felt, 
that  the  time  was  at  last  come  for  action.  A  spirit 
pervaded  all  ranks,  not  transient,  not  boisterous,  but 
deep,  solemn,  determined, 

*  totamquc  infusa  per  nrtus 
•         Mens  agitat  moleni,  cl  niagno  se  coqiorc  niiscct.' 

War^  on  their  own  soil  and  at  their  own  doors,  was  in- 
deed, a  strange  work  to  the  yeomanry  of  New-Eng- 
land; but  their  couHcicnces  wore  convinced  of  its  ne- 
cessity, their  country  culled  them  to  it,  and  they  did 
not  withhold  tlicrnsclves  from  tho  perilous  trial.  Tho 
ordinary  occupations  of  Hie  were  abandoned;  the 
plough  was  staid  in  the  unfinished  furrow;  wives  gave 
up  their  husbands,  and  mothers  gave  up  their  sons,  to 
the  battles  of  a  civil  war.     Death  might  come,  in  hon- 
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or,  on  tlie  field ;  it  might  come,  in  disgrace,  on  the 
tfcaflbld.  For  either  and  for  both  they  were  prepared. 
The  sentiment  of  Quincy  was  full  in  their  hearts. 
^  Bfandishments,*  said  that  distinguished  son  of  genius 
imd  patriotinnii  *  will  not  fascinate  us  nor  will  threats  of 
u  halter  intimidate;  for,  under  God,  wo  are  determin- 
ed, that  wheresoever,  whensoever,  or  howsoever  we 
shall  be  called  to  make  our  exit,  we  will  die  free  men.* 

The  17th  of  June  saw  the  four  New  England  colonics 
standing  here,  side  by  side,  to  triumph  or  to  fall  togeth- 
er; and  there  was  with  tlicm  from  that  moment  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  what  I  hope  will  remain  with  them  for- 
ever, one  cause,  one  country,  one  heart. 

The  battle  of  Hunker  flill  was  attended  with  the 
most  important  cHccts  buvond  its  immediate  result  as 
a  military  engagement.  It  created  at  once  a  state  of 
open,  public  war.  There  could  now  be  no  longer  a 
question  of  proceeding  against  individuals,  as  guilty  of 
treason  or  rebellion.  That  fearful  crisis  was  past 
The  appeal  now  lay  to  the  sword,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  sfiirit  and  the  resources  of  the 
people  would  hold  out,  till  the  object  should  be  accom- 
plished. Nor  were  its  general  consequences  confined 
to  our  own  country.  The  previous  proceedings  of  the 
colonies,  their  iijtpealH,  resolutions,  and  nddrcsscs,  had 
made  their  cause  known  to  Kurope.  Without  boast- 
ing, we  may  say,  that  in  no  age  or  country,  has  the  pub-^ 
lie  cause  been  maintained  with  more  force  of  argu- 
ment, more  power  of  illustration,  or  more  of  that  per- 
suasion which  excited  feeling  and  elevated  principle 
can  alone  bestow,  than  the  revolutionary  state  papers 
'exhibit  These  papers  will  forever  deserve  to  be  studi- 
ed, not  only  for  the  spirit  which  they  breathe,  but  for 
the  ability  with  which  they  were  written. 

To  this  able  vindication  of  their  cause,  the  colonics 
had  now  added  a  practical  and  severe  proof  of  their 
own  true  devotion  to  it,  and  evidence  also  of  the  pow- 
er which  they  could  bring  to  its  support  All  now  saw, 
that  if  America  fell,  she  would  not  fall  without  a  strug- 
gle.   Men  felt  sympathy  and  regard,  as  well  Us  surprisca 
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when  they  beheld  these  infant  states,  remote,  unknown, 
unaided,  encounter  the  power  of  England,  and  in  the 
first  considerable  battle,  leave  more  of  their  enemies 
dead  on  the  field,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  com- 
batants, than  they  had  recently  known  in  the  wars  of 
Europe. 

Information  of  these  events,  circulating;  through  Eu- 
rope, at  length  reached  the  ears  of  one  who  now  hears 
me.  Ho  has  not  forgotten  the  emotion,  which  the 
fume  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  name* of  Warren,  excited 
in  his  youthful  breast. 

Sir,  we  are  assembled  to  comntemorato  the  estab- 
lishment of  great  public  principles  of  liberty,  and  to  do 
honor  to  the  distinguished  dead.  Tiie  occasion  is  too 
severe  for  eulogy  to  the  living.  But,  sir,  your  interest- 
ing relation  to  this  country,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  surround  you  and  surround  us,  call  on  mo 
to  express  the  happiness  which  we  derive  from  your 
presence  and  aid  in  this  solcnm  commemoration. 

Fortunate,  fortunate  man !  with  what  measure  of  de- 
votion will  you  not  thank  God,  for  tlie  circumstances 
of  your  extraordinary  life!  You  are  connected  with 
both  hemispheres  and  with  two  generations.  Heaven 
saw  fit  to  ordain,  that  the  rlcctric  spark  of  Liberty 
should  be  conducted,  ihrougli  you,  from  the  new  worhl 
to  the  old;  and  wc,  who  arc  now  here  to  perform  this 
duty  of  patriotism,  have  all  of  us  long  ago  received  it  in 
charge  from  our  fathers  to  cherish  your  name  and  your 
virtues.  You  will  account  it  an  instance  of  your  good 
fortune,  sir,  that  you  crossed  the  seas  to  visit  us  at  a 
time  which  enables  you  to  be  present  at  this  solemnity. 
You  now  behold  the  field,  the  renown  of  which 
reached  you  in  the  heart  of  France,  and  caused  a  thrill 
in  your  ardent  bosom.  You  see  the  lines  of  the  little 
reuoubt  thrown  up  by  the  incredible  diligence  of  Pres- 
cott;  defended,  to  the  last  extremity,  by  his  lion-heart- 
ed valor ;  and  within  which  the  corner  stone  of  our 
monument  has  now  taken  its  position.  You  see  whero 
Warren  fell,  and  where  Parker,  Gardner,  McCIcary, 
Moore,  and  oilier  early  patriots  fell  with  him.    TJiose 
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wbo  survived  that  day,  and  whoso  lives  have  been  pro- 
longed  to  the  present  hour,  are  now  around  you.  Some 
of  them  you  havl^  known  in  the  trying  scenes  ofthe  war. 
Behold !  they  now  stretch  forth  their  feeble  arms  to 
embrace  you.  Bc^hold!  they  raise  their  trembling 
voices  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  on  you,  and  yours, 
forever. 

Sir,  you  have  assisted  us  in  laying  tlic  foundation  of 
this  edifice.  Vou  have  heard  us  rehearse,  with  our 
feeble  commendation,  the  names  of  departed  patriots. 
Sir,  monuments  and  eulogy  belong  to  the  dead.  We 
give  them,  this  day,  to  Warren  and  his  associates. 
On  other  occasions  they  have  been  given  to  your  more 
immediate  companions  in  arms,  to  Washington,  to 
Greene,  to  Gates,  Sullivan  and  Lincoln.  Sir,  we  have 
become  reluctant  to  grant  these,  our  highest  and  last 
honors,  further.  We  would  gladly  hold  tlicm  yet  back 
from  the  little  remnant  of  that  immortal  band.  Serus 
in  ealum  redeas*  Illustrious  as  are  your  merits,  yet  far, 
oh,  very  far,  distant  be  the  day,  when  any  inscription 
shall  bear  your  name,  or  any  tongue  pronounce  its 
culo^iy! 

The  leading  reflection,  to  which  this  occasion  seems 
to  invite  us^  respects  the  great  changes  which  have 
happened  Iti  the  fifty  years,  since  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  was  fought.  And  it  peculiarly  marks  the  charac- 
ter of  the  present  age,  that,  in  looking  at  these  changes, 
and  in  estimating  their  effect  on  our  condition,  we  are 
obliged  to  consider,  not  what  has  been  dotic  in  our 
own  country  only,  but  in  others  also.  In  these  interest- 
ing times,  while  nations  are  making  separate  and  in- 
'dividual  advances  in  improvement,  they  make,  too,  a 
common  progress ;  like  vessels  on  a  common  •  tide, 
propelled  by  the  gales  at  different  rates,  according  to 
.  their  several  structure  and  management,  but  all  mov- 
ed forward  by  one  mighty  current  beneath,  strong 
enough  ro  bear  onward  whatever  does  not  sink  be- 
neath it 

A  chief  distinction  of  the  present  day  is  a  commu- 
.  nity  of  opinions  and  knowledge  amongst  men,  in  dif- 
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fcrent  nations,  exbting  in  a  degree  heretofore  un- 
knowni    Knowledge  has,  in  our  time,  triomphed,  and 
is  triumphing,  over  distance,  over  diflcrence  of  Ian* 
guages,  over  diversity  of  habits,  over  prejudice,  and 
over  bigotry.    The  civilized  and  Christian  world  is 
fast  learning  the  great  lesson,  that  diflcrence  of  nation 
does  not  imply  necessary  hostility,  and  that  all  contact 
need  not  be  war.    The  whole  world  is  becoming  a 
common  field  for  intellect  to  act  in.    £ncrgy  of  mind, 
genius,  power,  wheresoever  it  exists,  may  speak  out  in 
any  tongue,  and  the  world  will  hear  it.    A  great  chord 
of  sentiment  and  feeling  runs  through  two  continents, 
and  vibrates  over  both.    Every  breeze  wafts  intelli- 
gence from  country  to  country ;  every  wave  rolls  it ; 
all  give  it  forth,  and  all  in  turn  receive  it.    There  is  a 
vast  commerce  of  ideas;  there  are  marts  and  ex- 
changes for  intellectual  discoveries,  and  a  wonderful 
fellowship   of  those  individual  intelligcncies  which 
make  up  the  mind  and  opinion  of  the  age.    Mind 
is  the  grbat  lever  of  all  things ;  human  thought  is  the 
process  by  which  human  ends  arc  ultimately  answer- 
ed; and  the  dilVuHion  of  knowledi^o,  ho  aHtonishing  in 
the  last  half  century,  has  rendered  innumerable  minds, 
variously  gifted  by  nature,  competent  to  be  competi- 
tors, or  fellow-workers,  on  the  theatre  of  intellectual 
operation. 

From  these  causes,  important  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  the  personal  condition  of  individuals. 
Generally  speaking,  mankind  are  not  only  better  fed, 
and  better  clothed,  but  they  are  able  also  to  enjo)'- 
more  leisure ;  they  possess  more  refinement  and  more 
self-respect.  A  superior  tone  of  education,  manners, 
and  habits  prevails.  This  remark,  most  true  in  its  ap- 
plication to  our  own  country,  is  also  partly  true,  when 
applied  elsewhere.  It  is  proved  by  the  vastly  aug- 
mented consumption  of  tllose  articles  of  manufacture 
and  of  commerce,  which  contribute  to  the  comforts 
and  the  decencies  of  life ;  an  augmentation  which  has 
far  outrun  the  progress  of  population.    And  while  the 
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unexampled  and  almost  incredible  use  of  machinery 
would  seem  to  supply  the  place  of  labor,  labor  still 
iinds  its  occupation  and  its  reward ;  so  wisely  Ims  Pro* 
vidence  adjusted  nien*s  wants  and  desires  to  their  con- 
dition and  their  capacity. 

Any  adequate  survey,  however,  of  the  progress 
made  in  (he  last  half  century,  in  the  polite  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  machinery  and  manufactures,  in 
commerce  and  oj^riculturo,  in  letters  and  in  science^ 
would  rccpiiro  volumes.    1  must  abstain  wholly  from 
these  subjects,  and  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the  contem- 
plation ol  what  has  been  done  on  the  great  question  of 
politics  and  government.    This  is  the  master  topic  of 
the  age;  and  during  the  whole  fifty  years,  it  has  in- 
tensely occupied  the  thoughts  of  men.    The  nature  of 
civil  government,  its  ends  and  uses,  have  been  can- 
vassed and  investigated;  ancient  opinions  attacked 
and  defended ;  new  ideas  recommended  and  resisted, 
by  whatever  power  the  mind  of  man  could  bring  to 
the  controversy.    From  the  closet  and  the  public  halls 
the  debate  has  been  transferred  to  the  field;  and  the 
world  has  been  shaken  by  wars  of  unexampled  magni- 
tude, and  the  greatest  variety  of  fortune.    A  day  of 
peace  has  at  length  succeeded;  and  now  that  the 
strife  has  subsided,  and  the  smoke  cleared  away,  wo 
may  begin  to  sec  what  has  actually  been  done,  per- 
manently changing  the  state  and  condition  of  human 
society.    And  without  dwelling  on  particular  circum- 
stances, it  is  most  apparent,  that,  from  the  beforemen- 
tioned  causes  of  niigmented  knowledge  and  improved 
individual  condition,  a  real,  substantial,  a^ul  important 
'  chdiigc  has  taken  place,  and  is  taking  place,  greatly 
bencticial,  on  the  whole,  to  human  liberty  and  human 
iiappiness. 

The  great  wheel  of  political  revolution  began  to 
move  in  Amcvjca.  Here  its  rotation  was  guarded, 
regular,  and  safe.  Transferred  to  the  other  continent, 
from  unfortunate  but  natural  causes,  it  received  an  ir- 
regular and  violent  impulse ;  it  whirled  along  with  a 
fearful  celerity ;  till  at  length,  like  the  chariot  wheels 
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ill  the  races  of  antiquitv,  it  took  fire  from  the  rapidity 
of  its  own  motion,  and  olozcd  onward,  spreading  con- 
flap'ation  and  terror  around. 

We  learn  from  the  result  of  this  experiment,  how 
fortunate  was  our  own  condition,  and  now  admirably 
tlio  character  of  our  people  was  calculated  for  making 
the  ^rcat  example  of  popular  governments.  The  pos- 
session of  power  did  not  turn  tlie  heads  of  tlio  Ameri- 
can people,  for  they  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  exer- 
cising a  grcnt  fiortion  of  self-control.  Although  tho 
puruuiouiit  authority  of  the  parent  state  existed  over 
tlieiii,  yet  a  largo  held  of  legislation  had  always  been 
open  to  our  colonial  assemblies.  They  were  accustom- 
ed to  representative  boiiies  and  the  forms  of  free  gov- 
crinnciit;  they  undorstood  the  doctrhie  of  the. division 
of  power  among  dillcrent  branches,  and  the  necessity 
of  checks  on  each.  The  character  of  our  countrymen, 
moreover,  was  sober,  moral  and  religious;  and  there 
was  little  in  the  change  to  shock  their  feelings  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  or  even  to  disturb  an  honest  preju- 
dice. We  had  no  domestic  throne  to  overturn,  no 
privileged  order?  to  cast  down,  no  violent  changes  of 
property  to  encounter.  In  the  American  Revolution, 
no  man  sought  or  wished  for  more  than  to  defend  and 
enjoy  his  own.  None  hoped  for  plunder  or  for  spoil. 
Rapacity  was  unknown  to  it ;  the  axe  was  not  among 
tho  instruments  of  its  accomplishment;  and  we  all 
know  that  it  could  not  have  lived  a  single  day  under 
any  well  founded  imputation  of  possessing  a  tendency 
adverse  to  the  Christian  religion. 

It  need  not  surprise  us,  that,  under  circumstnncey 
less  auspicious,  political  revolutions  elsewhere,  even 
when  well  intended,  have  terminated  dillcrently.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  great  achievement,  it  is  the  master  work  of 
the  world,  to  establish  governments  entirely  popular, 
on  lasting  foundations ;  nor  is  it  easy,  indeed,  to  intro- 
duce the  popular  principle  at  all,  into  governments  to 
which  it  has  been  altogether  a  stranger.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  however,  that  Europe  has  come  out  of  the 
eonteatf  in  which  she  has  been  so  long  engaged,  with 
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greatly  superior  knowledge,  and,  in  many  respects,  n 
highly  improved  condition.  Whatever  benefit  has 
been  acquired,  is  likely  to  be  retained,  for  it  consists 
mainly  in  the  acquisition  of  more  enlightened  ideas. 
And  although  kingdoms  and  provinces  may  bo  wrest- 
ed from  the  hands  that  hold  them,  in  the  same  man- 
ner they  wcro  obtained ;  although  ordinar^^  and  vulgar 
power  may,  in  human  aflairs,  be  lost  as  it  has  been 
won ;  yet  it  is  the  glorious  prerogative  of  the  empire  of 
knowledge,  that  wluit  it  gains  it  never  loses.  On  the 
•  contrary  it  increases  by  the  multiple  of  its  own  power; 
all  its  ends  become  means;  all  its  attainments,  helps 
to  new  conquests.  Its  whole  abundant  harvest  is 
but  HO  much  seed  wheat,  and  nothing  has  ascertain- 
ril.  and  nothing  ciin  UHccrtuin,  tliu  lunouni  of  ulliiniito 
product. 

Unditrtlio  mfhicnco  of  this  rapidiv  increasing  know- 
ledge, the  people  have  begun,  in  all  forms  of  govern* 
ment,  to  think,  and  to  reason,  on  affairs  of  state.  Re- 
garding govermncnt  as  an  institution  for  the  public 
good,  they  demand  a  knowledge  of  its  operations,  and 
a  participation  in  its  exercise.  A  call  for  the  Repre- 
sentative system,  wherever  it  is  not  enjoyed,  and  where 
there  is  already  intelligence  enough  to  estimate  its 
value,  is  perseveringly  made.  Where  men  may  speak 
but,  they  demand  it;  wliero  the  bayonet  is  at  their 
throats,  they  pray  for  it. 

When  Louis  XIV.  said,  ^^  I  am  the  state,^'  ho  express- 
ed the  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  power. 
By  the  rules  of  tliat  system,  the  people  are  disconnect- 
ed from  the  state ;.  they  are  its  subjects ;  it  is  their 
,  lord.  These  ideas,  founded  in  the  love  of  power,  and 
long  supported  by  the  excess  and  the  abuse  of  it,  are 
yielding,  in  our  age,  to  other  opinions ;  and  the  civiliz- 
ed world  seems  at  last  to  be  nroceeding  to  the  convic- 
tion of  that  fundamental  and  manifest  truth,  that  the 
powers  of  government  are  but  a  trust,  end  that  they 
cannot  be  lawfully  exercised  but  for  the  good  of  the 
community.  As  knowledge  is  more  and  more  extend* 
cd,  this  conviction  becomes  more  and  more  general. 
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Knowledge,  in  truth,  is  tlic  crrcat  sun  in  tlic  firmament. 
Life  and  power  are  scattered  with  ail  its  beairs.  The 
prayer  of  the  Grecian  combatant,  when  enveloped  in 
unnatural  clouds  and  darkness,  is  the  appropriate  po* 
htical  supplication  for  the  people  of  every  country  not 
yet  blessed  with  free  institutions ; 

*  Dispel  thi!)  rlotifl,  the  light  of  heaven  restore. 
Give  iiic  TO  SEE — and  AjuK  asks  no  more,* 

We  may  hope,  that  the  growing  influence  of  en1ight« 
cned  sentiments  will  promote  the  permanent  peace  of 
the  world.  Wars,  to  maintain  family  alliances,  to  up- 
hold or  to  cast  down  dynasties, to  n>^u1ate  successions 
to  lhrom*H,  which  have  ocr.upird  ho  nnicli  room  in  the 
liihtory  oruMMhrii  liiurn,  if  not  Iv.nn  iikriy  to  lmp|N)n  at 
all*  wdl  be  Iohh  liR(;ly  to  become  general  and  involve 
many  nations,  as  the  great  principle  shall  be  more  and 
more  established,  that  the  interest  of  the  world  is 
peace,  and  its  first  great  statute,  that  every  nation  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  establishing  a  government  for  it- 
self. But  public  opinion  has  attained  also  an  influ- 
ence over  governinci  ts,  which  do  not  admit  the  popu- 
lar principle  into  their  organization.  A  necessary  re- 
spect for  the  judgment  of  the  world  operates,  in  some 
measure,  as  n  control  over  the  moat  unlimited  forms  of 
authority.  It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  truth,  that  the 
inlcrcstinji  strusr^le  of  the  Greeks  has  been  sufl^ered  to 
go  on  so  long,  without  a  direct  interference,  either  to 
wrest  that  country  from  its  present  masters,  and  add  it 
to  other  powers,  or  to  execute  the  system  of  pacifica- 
tion by  force,  and  with  united  strength,  lay  the  neck 
of  christian  and  civilized  (ireece  at  tlie  foot  of  the  bar- 
barian Turk,  l.ct  us  thank  God  that  we  live  in  an 
age,  when  something  has  inlluence  besides  the  bayo- 
net, and  when  the  slernej^t  authority  does  not  venture 
to  encounter  the  scorching  power  of  public  reproach. 
Any  alteinpt  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned,  should  be 
met  by  one  universal  burst  of  indignation;  the  air  of 
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tlio  civilized  world  ou«r|it  to  bo  iimdc  too  warm  to  bo 
comfortably  brcatbcd  by  any  wbo  would  liaznrd  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  toucbing  reflection,  that  while,  in  the 
fulness  of  our  country^s  happiness,  we  rear  this  monu- 
ment to  her  honor,  we  loot;  for  instruction,  in  our  un- 
dertaking, to  a  country  which  is  now  in  fearful  contest, 
not  for  works  of  art  or  memorials  of  glory,  but  for  her 
own  existence.    Let  her  be  assured,  that  she  is  not 

.  forgotten  in  the  world ;  that  her  eflbrts  are  applaud- 
ed, and  that  constant  prayers  ascend  for  her  success. 
And  let  us  cherish  a  confident  hope  for  her  final  tri- 
umph. If  the  true  spark  of  religious  and  civil  liberty 
be  kindled,  it  will  burn.  Human  agency  cannot  extin- 
guish it.  Like  the  eartirs  central  lire  it  may  be  smo- 
thered for  a  time;  the  ocean  may  overwhelm  it; 
mountains  may  press  it  down ;  but  its  inherent  and  un- 
conquerable force  will  lieave  both  the  ocean  and  the 
land,  and  at  some  time  or  another,  in  some  place  or 
another,  the  volcano  will  break  out  and  ilamo  up  to 
iiravtui. 

Among  (ho  gn*uteveiitH  of  the  half  century,  wo  muHt 
reckon,  certainly,  the  Revolution  of  South  America; 
and  wc  arc  not  likely  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
that  Revolution,  either  to  the  people  of  the  country  it- 
self or  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  late  Spanish  co- 
lonics, now  independent  States,  under  circumstances 
less  favorable,  doubtless,  than  attended  our  own  Re- 
volution, have  yet  successfully  commenced  their  na- 
tional existence.  They  Irave  accomj)lished  the  great 
object  of  establishing  tlieir  independence;  they  arc 
known  and  acknowledged  in  the  world ;  ami  although 

#  in  regard  to  their  systems  of  government,  their  senti- 
ments on  religious  toleration,  and  their  provisions  for 
public  instruction,  they  may  have  yet  much  to  learn,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  have  risen  to  the  condition 
of  settled  and  established  states,  more  rapidly  than 
could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated.  They  alrea- 
dy furnish  an  exhilirating  example  of  the  diiference  be- 
tween free  governments  and  despotic  misrule.  Their 
commerce,  at  this  moment,  creates  a  new  activity  in 
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hitherto  proves,  however,  that  the  popular  ibrm  id 
practicable,  and  that  with  wisdom  and  knowledge  men 
.ftnav  govern  themselves;  and  the  duty  incumbent  on 
xis  18,  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  this  checirin/^  ex- 
ample, and  take  care  that  nothin;^  nuiy  wonkcn  its  au- 
i^hority  with  the  world.    If,  in  uur  ciiho,  the  UcprcHcn- 
'Eative  system   ultimately  fail,   popular  governments 
xnust  bo  pronounced  impossible.    No  combination  of 
circumstances  more  favorable  to  the  experiment  can 
«ver  be  expected  to  occur.    The  laM  hopes  of  man- 
kind, therefore,  rest  with  us;  and  if  it  should  be  pro- 
claimed, that  our  example  had  become  an  argument 
ugainst  the  experiment,  the  knell  of  popular  liberty 
"would  be  sounded  throughout  the  earth. 

The§c  are  excitements  to  duly ;  but  they  are  not  I 
suggestions  of  doubt.  Our  history  and  our  condition, 
all  that  is  gone  before  us,  and  all  that  surrounds  us, 
authorize  the  belief,  that  popular  govornincnts,  though 
subject  to  occasional  variations,  perhaps  not  always 
for  the  better,  in  form,  may  yet,  in  tlieir  general  charac- 
ter, be  as  durable  and  permanent  as  other  systems. 
Wc  know,  indeed,  that,  in  our  country,  any  other  is 
impossible.  The  Principle  of  Free  Governments  ad- 
heres to  the  American  soil.  It  is  bedded  in  it;  iiit- 
moVeablo  as  its  mountains. 

And  let  the  sacred  obligations  which  have  devolv- 
ed on  this  generation,  and  on  us,  sink  deep  into  our 
hearts.  Those  arc  daily  dropping  from  among  us, 
who  established  our  liberty  and  our  government.  Tho 
great  trust  now  descends  to  new  han<ls.  Let  us  ap- 
ply ourselves  to  that  which  is  presented  to  us,  as  our 
,  appropriate  object.  We  can  win  no  laurels  in  a  war 
for  independence.  Earlier  and  worthier  hands  have 
gatliered  them  all.  Nor  are  there  places  for  us  by 
the  side  of  Solon,  and  Alfred,  and  other  founders  of 
states.  Our  fathers  have  filled  them.  But  there  re- 
mains to  us  a  great  duty  of  defence  and  preservation; 
.  and  there  is  opened  to  us,  also,  a  noble  pursuit,  to 
which  the  spirit  of  the  times  strongly  invites  u?.    Onr 
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proper  business  is  improvement.  Let  our  age  bo  the 
CLfTv  of  improvement.  In  a  day  of  peace,  let  ua  advance 
tliP  arts  of  peace  and  the  works  of  pbace.  Let  us  de- 
velops the  rcHourcrs  of  our  land,  call  forth  itn  powers, 
hnild  iip  ilH  itiMtitutioiiH,  promote  all  ilH/^reat  int(*roHtSf 
and  HOC  whether  wu  also,  in  our  dny  and  ^eiieration, 
may  not  perform  somci hi iijf  worthy  to  ho  reuicniherod. 
Let  us  cultivate  a  true  spirit  of  union  and  hannony. 
In  pursuing  the  great  objects,  which  our  condition 
points  out  to  us,  l<^t  us  act  under  a  settled  conviction, 
and  an  liabitua!  feeling,  that  these  twenty-four  states 
are  one  country.  Let  our  conceptions  bo  enlarged 
to  the  circle  of  our  duties.  Let  us  extend  our  ideas 
over  the  whole  of  the  vast  field  in  which  we  arc  call- 
ed to  act.  Let  our  object  be,  our  country,  our  wlioJe 
country,  and  nothing  b»it  our  country.  And,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  may  that  coimtry  itself  become  a  vast 
and  splendid  Moiniment,  not  of  oppression  and  terror, 
but  of  Wisdom,  of  Peace,  and  of  Liberty,  upon  wliidi 
f)ic  world  may  gaze,  with  admiration,  forever. 
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Di  €OMMGMORATIOrr  OP  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE,  BEFORE 
TUB  SUPREME  EXECUTIVE  OP  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  AND 
THE  CITY  COUNCIL  AND  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  CITT  OP 
BOSTON  ; 

BY  CHARLES  SPRAGUK. 


Why,  on  this  day,  lingers  along  those  sacred  walls, 
the  spirit-kindling  anthem  ?  VVliy,  on  this  day,  waits 
the  herald  of  God  at  the  ahar,  to  utter  fortli  his  lioly 
prayer?  Why,  on  this  day,  con*jrcgate  hero  the  wise, 
ami  the  good,  and  the  hoaiitiful  of  tlio  land  ? — Fathers ! 
Friends!  it  is  the  Sahhath  Day  of  Freedom !  The 
race  of  the  ransomed,  with  grateful  hearts  and  exulting 
voices,  have  again  come  up,  in  the  sunlight  of  peace, 
to  the  Jubilee  of  their  Independence ! 

The  story  of  our  country's  siiflTcrings,  our  country's 
triumphs,  though  often  and  elof|ucntiy  told,  is  stilf  a 

-  story  that  cannot  tire,  and  must  not  be  forgotten. 
You  will  listen  to  its  recital,  however  unadorned ;  and 
I  shall  not  fear;  therefore,  even  from  the  place  where 
your  chosen  ones  have  so  long  stood,  to  delight  and 
enlighten,  I  shall  not  fear  to  address  you.  Though  I 
tell  you  no  new  thing,  1  speak  of  that,  which  can  never 

'  fall  coldly  on  your  ears.  Vou  will  listen,  for  you  are 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  heroic  men,  who  lighted 
the  beacon  of  "  rebellion,"  and-  unfurled,  by  its  blaze, 
the  triumphant  banner  of  liberty ;  your  own  blood  will 
speak  for  ino:  A  feeble  few  of  that  intrepid  band  are 
now  among  you,  yet  spared  by  the  grave  for  your 
veneration;  they  will  speak  for  me.  Their  sinking 
forms,  their  bleached  locks,  their  honorable  scars ; — 
these  will,  indeed,  s])eak  for  me.    Undaunted  men! 
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how  must  their  dim  eyes  brighten,  and  their  old  hearts 
grow  young  with  rapture,  as  they  look  round  on  the 
happiness  of  their  own  creation.  Long  may  they  re* 
main,  our  glad  and  grateful  gaze,  to  teach  us  all,  that 
we  may  treasure  all,  of  the  hour  of  doubt  and  danger.; 
and  when  their  God  shall  summon  them  to  a  glorious 
rest,  may  they  bear  to  their  departed  comrades  the 
confirmation  of  their  country^s  renown,  and  their  chil- 
dren's felicity. 

We  meet  to  indulge  in  pleasing  reminiscences. 
One  happy  household,  we  have  come  round  the  table ' 
of  memory,  to  banquet  on  the  good  deeds  of  others, 
and  to  grow  good  oiirsclvcsi  by  that  on  which  we  feed. 
Our  hope  for  ronicnibrance,  our  desire  to  remember 
friends  and  benefactors,  arc  among  the  warmest  and 
purest  sentiments  of  our  nature.  To  the  former  we 
cling  stronger,  as  life  itself  grows  weaker.  We  know 
that  we  shall  forget,  but  the  thought  of  being  forgotten, 
is  the  death-kncll  to  the  spirit.  Though  our  bodies, 
moulder,  wo  would  hnve  our  memories  live.  When 
we  are  gone,  we  shall  not  hear  the  nnirmuring  voice 
of  ailcction,  the  grateful  tribute  of  praise;  still,  wc 
love  10  believe  that  voice  will  be  raised,  and  that  tri- 
bute paid.  Few  so  huinblc,  that  they  sink  below,  none 
so  exalted,  that  they  rise  above,  this  common  feeling 
of  humanity.  The  shi|)wre(kcd  sailor,  thrown  on  a 
shore  where  hiininii  eye  never  lightened,  before  he 
scoops  in  the  burning  sand  his  last,  sad  resting-place, 
scratches  on  a  fragment  of  his  shattered  bark  tlie  re- 
cord of  his  fate,  in  the  nielancholy  hope,  that  it  may 
some  day  be  repeated  to  the  dear  ones,  who  have 
long  looked  out  in  vain  for  his  coming.  The  laurelled 
warrior,  whose  foot  has  trodden  on  crowns,  whose 
hand  has  divided  empires,  when  he  sinks  on  victory's 
red  fi(?ld,  and  life  (lies  hunted  from  each  quivering 
vein,  turns  his  last  mortal  thought  on  that  life  to  eomc, 
his  country's  brightest  pJigc. 

The  reniembranco  we  so  ardently  desire,  wo  render 
unto  others.  To  those  who  are  ticar,  wc  pay  our 
dearest  tribute.     It  is  exhibited  in  the  most  simple. 
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in  ttio  most  sublime  forms.  Wo  bcliolc]  it  in  tbo  cbild, 
digging  a  blilc  grnve  for  its  dead  favorite,  and  marking 
the  spot  witb  a  willow  twig  and  a  tear.  We  bebold  it 
in  tlic  congregated  nation, setting  up  on  liigb  its  monu- 
mental pile  to  the  mighty.  We  beheld  it,  lately,  on 
that  green  plain,  dyed  witb  freodon^s  first  blood;  on 
that  proud  hilU  ennobled  as  freedom's  first  fortress; 
when  the  tongues  of  the  Rlotjuent,  touched  with  crea- 
tive fire,  seemed  to  bid  the  dust  beneath  them  live,  and 
the  long-buried  come  forth.  We  behold  it  now,  here, 
in  this  consecrated  temple,  where  we  have  nssi-mbled 
to|my  our  annual  debt  of  gratitude,  to  talk  of  the  bold 
deeds  of  our  ancestors,  from  the  day  of  peril,  when 
they  wrei«tled  with  the  savage  for  his  birthright,  to  tho 
day  of  glory,  when  they  proclaimed  a  new  charter  to 
man,  and  gave  a  new  nation  to  the  world. 

Roll  back  the  tide  of  time :  how  powerfully  to  us  ap- 
plies the  promise:  *»  I  will  give  thee  the  hoalhen  for  an 
niheritance."  Not  many  generations  ago.  where  you 
now  sit,  circled  with  all  that  exalts  and  enibellishes  ci- 
vilized life,  tho  rank  thistle  nodded  in  the  wind,  and 
the  wild  fox  dug  bis  hojc  unscared.  Here  lived  and 
loved  another  race  of  beings.  Beneath  the  sai^ie  stm 
that  rolls  over  your  heads,  the  Indian  hunter  pursued 
the  panting  deer ;  guxiiij(  on  the  same  mocui  that 
fsmiles  for  you,  the  Indian  lover  woed  his  dusky  nmtc. 
Here  the  wigwam  blaze  beamed  on  the  tciuler  and 
belpless,  the  cdlincil  fire  glared  on  the  wise  and  daring. 
Now  they  dipped  their  noble  limbs  in  your  sedgy 
lakes,  and  now  they  muhlK?d  tho  light  canoe  along 
your  rocky  shores.  Ilere  they  warred;  the  echoing 
>vhoop,  the  bloody  grapple,  the  defying  death-song,  all 
were  here;  and  when  the  tiger  strife  was  over,' hero 
curled  the  smoke  of  peace.  Here,  too,  they  worship- 
ped ;  and  from  many  a  dark  bosom  went  up  a  puro 
prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit.  He  bad  not  written  His 
laws  for  them  on  tables  of  stone,  but  He  had  traced 
them  on  the  tables  of  their  hearts.  The  poor  child  of 
nature  knew  not  the  God  of  revelation,  but  the  God  of 
the  universe  be  acknowledged  in  every  thing  around. 
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« 

He  beheld  him  in  tho  star  tliat  sunk  iu  beauty  behind 
his  lonely  dyvelling,  in  tho  sacred  orb  that  flamed  on 
him  from  his  mid-day  throne ;  in  the  flowed  tliat  snap- 
ped iu  the  morning  breeze,  in  the  lotly  pine^  that  defied 
a  thousand  whirlwinds ;  in  the  timid  warbler  tliat  never 
led  its  native  grove,  in  the  fearless  eagle,  whose  untir* 
cd  pinion  was  wet  in  clouds ;  in  the  worm  that  crawled 
at  his  foot,  and  in  his  own  uKitcliloss  form,  glowing 
with  a  spark  of  that  light,  to  whose  mysterious  source 
he  bent,  in  humble,  though  blind  adoration. 

And  all  this  has  passed  away.  Across  the  ocean 
came  a  pilgrim  bark,  bearing  the  seeds  of  lifo  and 
death.  The  former  were  sown  for  you,  the  latter 
sprang  up  in  the  path  of  the  simple  native.  Two  hun- 
dred years  have  changed  the  character  of  a  great  con- 
tinent, and  blotted  forever  from  its  face  a  whole,  pe- 
culiar people.  Art  has  usurped  the  bowers  of  nature, 
and  the  anointed  children  of  education  have  been  too 
powerful  for  the  tribes  of  the  ignorant.  Jlere  and 
there  a  stricken  few  remain,  but  how  unlike  their 
bold,  untamed,  untaineabic  progenitors!  The  In- 
dian, of  falcon  giniice,  and  lion  bearing,  the  theme  of 
the  touching  ballnd,  the  hero  of  the  pathetic  talc  Is 
gone!  and  his  degraded. ollspring  crawl  upon  the  soil 
where  he  walked  in  majesty,  to  remind  us  how  mise- 
rable is  man,  when  the  foot  of  the  conqueror  is  on  iiis 
neck. 

,  As  a  race  they  have  withered  from  the  land.  Their 
arrows  are  broken,  their  springs  are  dried  up,  their 
cabins  arc  in  the  dust.  Their  council-firo  has  long 
since  goiie  out  on  the  shore,  and  their  war-cry  is  fast 
dying  to  the  untrodden  west.  Slowly  and  sadly  they 
climb  the  distant  mountains,  and  read  their  doom  in 
the  setting  sun.  They  are  shrinking  before  the  migh- 
ty tide  which  is  |)ressing  them  away;  they  must  soon 
hear  the  roar  of  the  last  wave,  which  will  settle  over 
them  forever.  Ages  hence,  the  in^piisitrlre  white  man, 
as  he  stands  by  some  growing  city,  will  ponder  on  tho 
structure  of  their  disturbed  remains,  and  wonder  to 
what  manner  of  pcison  they  belonged.    They  will 
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live  only  in  tlic  songs  and  chronicles  of  their  exter- 
minators. Let  these  bo  faithful  to  their  rude  virtues 
as  men,  and  pay  due  tribute  to  their  unhappy  fate  as  a 


people. 

To  tJ 


tho  Pious,  who,  in  this  desert  region  built  a  city 
of  refuge,  little  less  than  to  tho  Brave,  who  round  that 
city  reared  an  impregnable  wall  of  safety,  we  owe  the 
blessini^s  of  this  aay.  To  enjoy,  and  to  perpetuate  re- 
ligious freedom,  the  sacred  herald  of  civil  liberty,  they 
deserted  their  native  hind,  where  the  foul  spirit  of  pcr- 
sccurion  was  up  in  its  fury,  and  where  mercy  had  lon«; 
wept  at  tho  enormities  perpetrated  in  the  abused 
names  of  Jehovah  and  Jesus.  ^^  llcsist  unto  blood  !^ 
blind  zealots  had  found  in  the  bible,  and  lamentably  in- 
deed, did  they  fulfil  the  command.  With  ^^  Thus  saitli 
the  Lord,"  the  engines  of  cruelty  were  set  in  motion, 
and  many  a  martyr  spirit,  like  the  ascending  prophet 
from  Jordan's  baiik,  escaped  in  fire  to  heaven. 

It  was  in  this  night  of  time,  when  the  incubus  of 
bigotry  sat  heavy  on  the  human  soul : — 

\Vh(*n  crown  ami  cruAier  ruled  n  cownrtl  ivurlii, 

Anil  mental  dnrkncsi  o'er  the  natioiui  curled, — 

When,  wrupt  in  sleep,  cartli'8  torpid  children  lay, 

Hni^cd  their  vile  chain:*,  nnd  dreamed  their  age  uwny, — 

'Twas  then,  hy  faith  impelled,  by  freedom  fired, 

By  hope  Hupnurted,  and  hy  iiinl  in»«pired,— 

'TtvuH  (hen  the  pilKrinirt  lel\  their  iutlii'r'it  Kriivrn, 

ToNiM'k  a  llunie  heyond  the  Hante  of  H'uveri  ; 

And  where  it  rose,  all  rouj^li  and  wintry,  here^ 

They  swelled  dcvotkm's  tfong,  and  dropped  devotioD^d  tear. 

Can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  firmness  of  this  little 
'brotherhood,  thus  self-banished  from  their  country? 
Unkind  and  cruel,  it  was  true,  bCit  still  their  country. 
There  they  were  born,  and  there,  where  the  lamp  of 
life  was  lighted,  they  had  hoped  it  would  go  out. 
There  a  father,*8  hand  had  led  them,  a  mother^s  smile 
liad  warmed  them.  There  were  the  haunts  of  their 
boyish  days,  their  kinsfolk,  their  friends,  their  recollec- 
tions, their  all.  Yet.  all  was  lefl;  even  while  their 
licartstrings  bled  at  the  parting,  all  was  led ;  a.wL  ^ 
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Stormy  sea,  a  savage  waste,  ami  a  fearful  destiny,  were 
encountered — for  Heaven,  and  for  you. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  praise,  wlicn  success  has  sane* 
tificd  the  act;  and  to  fancy  that  we,  too,  could  endure 
a  heavy  trial,  whicli  is  to  he  followed  hy  a  rich  reward. 
But  hcfore  the  deed  is  crowned,  while  the  doers  arc 
yet  about  us,  bearing  like  ourselves  the  common  in- 
firmities of  the  ilcsh,  we  stand  aloof,  and  arc  not  al- 
ways ready  to  discern  the  spirit  that  sustains  and  ex- 
alts them.  When  centuries  of  experience  have  rolled 
away,  we  laud  the  exploit  on  which  we  might  have 
frowned,  if  we  had  lived  with  those  who  left  their  age 
behind  to  achieve  it.  We  read  of  empires  founded, 
and  people  redeemed,  of  actions  embahned  by  time, 
and  hallowed  by  romance,  and  our  hearts  leap  at  the 
lofty  recital :  wo  feci  it  would  be  a  glorious  thing  to 
snatch  the  laurels  of  immortal  fame.  J3ut  it  is  in  the 
day  of  doubt,  when  the  result  is  hidden  in  clouds, 
when  danger  stands  in  every  path,  and  death  is  lurking 
in  every  corner ;  it  is  then,  that  the  men  who  are  born 
for  great  occasions,  start  boldly  from  the  world's  trem- 
bling multitude,  and  swear  to  "  do,  or  die." 

Such  men  were  they  who  peopled; — such  men, 
too,  were  they  wlio  preserved  these  shores.  Of  these 
latter  giant  spirits,  who  battled  for  independence,  we  arc 
to  reniomber,  that  dostruction  awaited  defeat.  They 
were  **  njbels,"  obnoxioii.^  to  the  fate  of  **  rebels."  Tlioy 
were  tearing  asiiiider  tlio  tics  of  loyalty,  and  ha7.ar<l- 
ing  Jill  the  sweet  endearments  of  social  and  domestic 
life.  They  were  unfriended,  weak  and  wanting.  Going 
thus  forth,  against  a  powerful  and  vindictive  foe,  what 
could  they  dare  to  hope?  What  had  they  not  to 
dread  ?  Tlicy  could  not  tell,  but  that  vengeance  would 
hunt  them  down,  and  infamy  hang  its  black  scutcheon 
over  their  graves.  They  did  not  know  that  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  would  go  forth  with  them,  and  smite 
the  invaders  of  their  sanctuary.  They  did  not  know 
that  generation  after  generation,  would,  on  this  da}, 
rise  up  and  call  them  blessed;  that  the  slecj)ing  quarry 
nvftld  Jcnp  forth  to  pay  them  \r»\colcsR  homage:  that 
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their  names  would  bo  handed  down,  from  father  to 
son,  the  penman^s  theme,  and  the  poet^s  inspiration ; 
challenging,  through  countless  years,  the  jubilant 
praises  of  an  emancipated  people,  and  the  plaudits 
of  an  admiring  wOrld!  No !  They  knew,  only,  that 
the  arm  which  should  protect,  was  oppressing  them, 
ond  they  sliook  it  off;  that  the  chalice  presented  to 
their  lips  was  a  poisoned  one,  and  they  daslicd  it  away. 
Thcv  Know,  only,  that  a  rod  was  stretched  over  them 
for  tiicir  audacity;  and  beneath  this  they  vowed  never 
to  bend,  while  a  single  pulse  could  beat  the  larum  to 
^rebellion."  Tluit  rod  must  bo  broken,  or  they  must 
bleed!  And  it  was  broken!  Lodon  by  their  Washing- 
ton, the  heroes  went  forth.  Clotlicd  m  the  panoply  of 
a  righteous  cause,  thoy  went  forth  boldly.  Guarded 
by  a  good  Providence,  they  went  forth  triumphantly. 
They  labored,  that  we  miiiht  find  rest ;  tlu^  fought,  that 
we  might  enjoy  peace ;  thoy  con(|uered,  that  we  might 
inherit  freedom ! 

Vou  will  not  now  expect  a  detail  of  the  actions  of 
that  eventful  struggle.  To  the  annalists  of  your  coun- 
try belongs  the  plcjising  task  of  tracing  the  progress  of 
a  revolution,  the  purest  in  its  origin,  and  the  most 
stupendous  in  its  consequences,  that  ever  gladdened 
the  world.  To  their  fidelity  we  commit  the  wisdom 
which  planned,  and  the  valor  which  accomplished  it. 
TJie  dust  of  every  contested  mound,  of  every  rescued 
plain,  will  whisper  to  tliem  their  duty,  for  it  is  dust  that 
breathed  and  bled;  the  hallowed  dust  of  men  who 
would  be  free,  or  nothirig. 

'J'herc,  in  the  swert  hour  of  eventide,  the  child  of 
sentiment  will  hn^er,  and  conjure  up  their  martyr  forms. 
Heroes,  with  their  garments  rolled  in  blood,  will  nmr- 
shal  round  him.  The  thrilling  fife-note,  the  drum's 
heart-kindling  beat,  will  again  run  down  the  shadowy 
ranks;  the  short,  commanding  word,  the  fatal  volley, 
the  dull  death-groan,  the  glad  hurrah !  again  will  break 
on  his  cheated  ear.  The  battle  that  sealed  his  coun- 
try's fate,  his  eoiuitry's  freedom,  will  rage  before  him  in 
nil  its  dreadlul  splendor.    And  when  the  uiry  pageant  of 
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his  fancy  fades  in  the  gathering  mists,  he  will  turn  his 
footsteps  from  the  sacred  field,  with  a  warmer  grati- 
tude, and  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  gallant  spirits  who 
resigned  dear  life,  in  defence  of  lifers  dear  blessing. 

The  "  feelings,  manners  and  principles"  which  led  to 
the  declaration  of  the  fourth  of  July,  ^6,  shine  forth 
in  the  memorable  language  of  its  great  author.  Ho 
and  his  bold  brethren  proclaimed  that  all  men  were 
created  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  the 
right  of  liberty;  that  for  the  security  of  this  right,  gov- 
ernment was  instituted,  and  that  when  it  violated  its 
trust,  the  governed  might  abolish  it.  That  crisis,  they 
declaired,  had  arrived ;  and  the  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions of  the  parent  country  were  no  longer  to  be  endur- 
ed. Recounting  the  dark  catalogue  of  abuses  which 
they  had  sufTorcd,  and  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Jud^e 
of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions ;  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people,  the  only 
fountain  of  legitimate  power,  they  shook  oft'  forever 
their  allegiance  to  the  Hritii>h  crown,  and  pronounced 
the  united  colonies  an  Independent  Nation! 

What  their  *•  feelings,  nmnncrs  and  principles"  led 
them  to  publish,  their  wisdom,  valor,  and  perseverance 
enabled  them  to  establish.  The  blessings  secured  by 
the  Pilgrims  and  the  Patriots,  have  descended  to  us. 
In  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  theiniicritors  we  con- 
fide for  their  duration.  They  who  attained  them  have 
lell  us  their  example,  and  be<]ueathed  ns  their  blood. ' 
We  shall  never  forget  the  one,  unless  we  prove  recreant 
to  the  other.  On  the  Dorick  columns  oj*  religious  and 
civil  liberty,  a  mnjoRtic  temple  has  been  reared,  and 
tlH7  who  dwell  within  its  walls,  will  never  bow  in 
bondage  to  man,  till  they  forget  to  bend  in  reverence 
to  God. 

The  achievement  of  American  Independence  was 
not  merely  the  separation  of  a  few  obscure  colonies 
from  their  parent  realm  ;  it  was  the  practical  annuncia- 
tion to  created  man,  that  he  was  creatcwl  free!  audit 
will  stand  in  history,  the  epoch  from  which  to  compute 
tiio  rcnl  dnrntion  of  political  liberty.    Intolerance  and 
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^t^yranoy  had  for  ages  leagued  to  keep  tlicir  f  ictim  down. 
AVhilo  the  former  could  remain  the  pious  guardian 
of  his  conscience,  the  latter  knew  it  had  nothing  to 
Ibar  from  his  courage.     He  was  theirs,  soul  and  body. 
i^Iis  intellectual  energies  were    paralyzed,  that    he 
might  not  behold  the   corruptions   of   the   church; 
and  his  physical  poweis  were  fettered,  that  he  could 
not  rise  up  against  the  abuses  of  the  state.    Thus 
centuries  of  darkness  rolled  away.    Light  broke,  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  only  served  to  show  the  surround- 
ing clouds;  bright  stars,  here  and  there,  looked  out, 
but  they  were  the  stars  of  a  gloomy  night.     At  length, 
the  morning  dawned,  when  one  generation  of  your  an- 
cestors willed  that  none  but  their  Maker  should  guide 
>  them  in  their  duty  as  Christiuns ;  and  tli(3  perfect  day 
Klione  forth,  wIkmi  another  declared  that  from  none 
hut  their  Muker  would  they  derive  tlu^ir  iiiimiiiiitii'Hns 
men.    The  worl<I  imd  seen  the  former  secure  a  privi- 
lege, whose  original  denial  would  have  \v.\\  their  faith 
asleep  in  its  fuunder^s  sepulchre;  and  they  now  be- 
held the  latter  in   the  enjoyment  of  rights,  without 
which,  their  freedom  would  have  been  palsied  at  tite 
footstool  of  a  monarches  throne. 

If,  in  remembering  the  oppressed,  you  think  the  op- 
pressors ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  I  might  urge  that 
the  splendid  result  of  the  great  struggle  should  fully  re- 
concile us  to  the  madness  of  those,  who  rendered  that 
struggle  necessary.  I  can  almost  forgive  the  presump- 
tion which  "  declared"  its  right  "  to  bind  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,"  for  it  was  wofully  expiated  by  the  hu- 
miliation which  "  acknowledged"  those  same  "  Ame- 
ritan  colonies"  to  be  "  Sovrreion  and  Ini)ei»kxdent 
States."  The  immediate  workers,  too,  of  that  poli- 
tical inii|uity  have  passed  away.  The  mildew  of 
shame  will  forever  feed  upon  their  memories,  and  a 
brand  has  been  Set  upon  their  deeds,  that  even  timers 
all  gnawing  tooth  can  never  destroy.  But  they  have 
passed  away ;  and  of  all  the  millions  they  misruird,  the 
millions  they  would  have  misruled,  how  few  remain ! 
Another  race  is  thereto  lament  the  follv.  nnother  hero 
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to  magnify  tho  wisdom,  tlidt  cut  the  knot  of  empire. 
Shall  these  inherit  and  entail  everlasting  enmity? 
Like  the  Carthagcnian  Hamilcar,  shall  we  come  up 
hither  with  our  children,  and  on  this  holy  altar  swear 
the  pagan  oath  of  undying  hate  ?  Even  our  goaded 
fathers  disdained  this.  Let  us  fulfil  their  words,  and 
prove  to  tho  people  of  England,  that,  **  in  peace,''  wo 
know  how  to  treat  them  **  as  friends/'  They  liavo 
been  twice  told  that,  "  in  war,"  we  know  how  to  meet 
them^^  as  enemies;"  and  they  will  hardly  ask  another 
lesson,  for  it  may  be,  that  when  the  third  trumpet  shall 
sound,  a  voice  will  echo  along  their  sea-girt  clifFs : 
"  The  Glory  has  departed !" 

Some  few  of  their  degenerate  ones,  taiuting  the  bow- 
ers where  they  sit,  decry  the  growing  greatness  of  u 
land  they  will  not  U)ve;  and  otliers,  after  eating  from 
our  banket,  and  drinking  from  our  cup,  go  home  to 
pour  forth  tho  seu-seless  libel  against  a  people,  at  whose 
firesides  they  were  wanned.  Hut  a  few  pens,  dipped 
in  gall,  will  not  retard  our  progress ;  let  not  a  few 
tongues,  festering  in  falsehood,  disturb  our  repose. 
We  have  those  among  us,  who  arc  able  both  to  pare 
the  talons  of  the  kite,  and  pull  out  the  fangs  of  the  vi- 
per ;  who  can  lay  bare,  for  the  disgust  of  all  good  men, 
the  gangrene  of  the  insolent  reviewer,  and  inflict  such  a 
cruel  mark  on  the  back  of  the  mortified  runaway,  as 
will  long  take  from  hiin  the  blessed  privilege  of  being 
forgottoii. 

These  high  and  low  detractors  speak  not,  we  trust, 
the  feelings  of  their  nation.  Time,  the  great  corrector, 
is  there  fast  enlightening  both  ruler  and  ruled.  They  . 
are  treading  in  our  steps,  and  gradually,  though  slowly, 
pulling  up  their  ancient  religious  and  ]>olitical  land- 
marks. Yielding  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  a  spirit 
born  and  fostered  here,  they  are  not  only  loosening 
their  own  long  rivetted  shackles,  but  are  raising  the 
voice  of  encouragement,  and  extending  the  hand  of  as- 
sistance, to  the  **  rebels"  of  other  climes. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  passc^d,  we  owe  England 
much;  and  even  on  this  occasion,  standing  in  the 
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midst  of  my  ffoncroufl-niiiidcd  couiitryinon,  I  may  iuar- 
]c8tily,  williii|i^y,  acknowledgo  tlio  dobL  Wo  owo  Kiitf. 
land  much;  notliing  for  her  martyrdoms;  nothing  for 
her  proscriptions;  nothing  for  the  innocent  blood  with 
which  slic  has  stained  the  white  robes  of  rehgion  and 
liberty — tlicso  claims  our  Fathers  cancelled,  and  her 
monarch  rendered  them  and  theirs  a  full  accjuittanco 
forever — but  for  the  living  treasures  of  her  mmd^  gar« 
nered  up  and  spread  abroad  for  centuries,  by  her  ^reat 
and  giltcd.  Who  that  has  drank  at  the  sparkling 
streams  of  her  poetry,  who  that  has  drawn  from  the 
deep  fountains  of  her  wisdom ;  who  that  speaks,  and 
reads,  and  thinks  her  language,  will  bo  slow  to  own  his 
obligation  ?  One  of  your  purest,  ascended  patriots,* 
lie,  who  compassed  sea  ayid  land  for  liberty,  whosp 
early  voice  for  her  echoed  round  yonder  consecrated 
liall,  whoso  dying  accents  lor  her  went  up  in  solitude 
and  suffering  from  the  ocean ; — when  he  sat  down  to 
bless  with  the  last  token  of  a  father^s  remembrance, 
the  Son,  who  wears  his  mantle  with  his  name, — be- 
queathed him  the  recorded  lessons  of  Engiancrs  be>t 
and  wisoHt,  and  sealed  the  legacy  of  love  with  a  prayer, 
whose  lijil  accumpliHhmcnt  wo  live  to  witness :— ^^  that 
the  spirit  of  Liiikkty  might  rest  upon  him/* 

While  we  bring  our  ollcrings  ibr  the  mighty  of  our 
own  land,  shall  we  not  remember  the  chivalrous  spirits 
of  other  shores,  who  shared  with  them  the  hour  of 
weakness  and  wo?  Pile  to  the  clouds  the  majestic 
columns  of  glory,  let  the  lips  of  those  who  can  speak 
well,  hallow  Ciach  spot  where  the  bones  of  your  bold 
repose ;  but  forget  not  those  who  with  your  bold  went 
/out  to  battle. 

Among  these  men  of  noble  daring,  there  was  Oxe,  a 
foungand  gallant  stranger,  who  left  the  blushing  vine- 
ills  of  his  delightful  France.  .  Tlie  people  whom  he* 
came  to  succor,  were  not  his  people ;  he  knew  them 
only  in  the  wicked  story  of  their  wrongs.    He  was  no' 
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inorconary  wrotch,  striving  for  tlio  spoil  of  tlio  van- 
4|uiHlicd  r  tho  palace  acknowledged  Ititn  for  its  lord| 
and  the  valley  yielded  liim  its  increase,  ilo  was  no 
nameless  man,  staking  life  for  reputation ;  he  ranked 
among  nobles,  and  looked  unawed  upon  kings.  He 
was  no  friendless  outcast,  seeking  for  a  grave  to  hide 
his  cold  heart ;  he  was  girdled  hy  the  companions  of 
his  childhood,  his  kinsmen  were  about  him,  his  wife 
was  before  him.  * 

Yet  from  all  these  he  turned  away,  and  came.  Like 
a  lofty  tret*,  that  shakes  down  its  green  glories,  to  bat- 
tle with  the  winter  storm,  he  ffung  aside  the  trappings 
of  place  and  pride,  to  crusade  for  freedom,  in  freedoni^s 
holy  land.  He  came ;  but  not  in  the  day  of  success- 
ful rebellion,  not  when  the  new-risen  sun  of  independ- 
ence had  bur^t  tho  cloud  of  time,  nnd  careered  to  its 
place  in  the  heavens.  He  cnnio  when  darkness  cur- 
tained the  hills,  and  the  tempest  was  abroad  in  its  an- 
ger; when  the  plough  stood  still  in  the  field  of  promise, 
and  briers  cumbered  the  garden  of  beauty ;  when  fa- 
thers were  dying,  and  mothers  were  weeping  over 
thorn ;  when  the  wife  was  binding  up  the  gashed  bo- 
Hom  of  her  husband,  nnd  the  niuiden  was  wiping  tho 
death  damp  from  the  br6w  of  her  lover.  Ho  came 
when  the  brave  began  to  fear  the  power  of  man,  and 
the  pious  to  doubt  the  favor  of  God. 

It  was  then,  that  this  Onr  joined  the  ranks  of  a  re- 
volted people.  Freedom's  little  phalanx  bade  him  a 
grateful  welcome.  With  them  ho  courted  the  battle's 
rage,  with  theirs  his  arm  was  lifted ;  with  theirs  his 
blood  was  shed,  l^ong  and  doubtful  was  the  conflict. 
At  length,  kind  heaven  snulod  on  the  good  cause,  and 
Hie  beaten  invaders  (led.  The  profane  were  driven 
from  the  temple  of  liberty,  and,  at  her  pure  shrine,  the 
pilgrim  warrior,  with  his  adored  Commander,  knelt  and 
worshipped,  l^eaving  there  his  ofloring,  the  incense 
of  an  uncorrupted  spirit,  ho  at  lcn«rth  rose  up,  and 
crpwncd  with  benedictions,  turned  his  happy  feet  to-' 
wards  his  long  deserted  home. 

After  nearly  fifty  years,  that  Onf.  has  come  ajjain. 

you  V.  a:\ 
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Can  mortal  tongue  tell,  can  mortal  heart  fcoK  tlio  sub- 
limity of  that  coming?  Exuhing  millions  rejoice  in  it, 
and  tlicir  loud,  long,  transporting  shout,  like  tlie  min- 
gling of  many  winds,  rolls  on,  undying,  to  freedom^ 
farthest  mountains.  A  congregated  nation  comes 
round  liim.  Old  men  bless  him,  and  children  reverence 
him.  The  Ibvcjy  come  out  to  look  upon  him,  the 
learned  deck  their  halls  to  greet  him,  the  rulers  of  the 
land  rise  up  to^  do  him  homage.  How  his  full  hcort 
labors !  lie  views  the  rusting  trophies  of  departed 
days,  he  treads  the  high  places  wficre  his  brethren 
moulder,  he  bends  before  the  tomb  of  his  ^^  Father  T 
—his  words  are  tears;  the  speech  of  sad  remem- 
brance. But  he  looks  round  upon  a  ransomed  land, 
and  a  joyous  race,  he  beholds  the  blessings  those  tro- 
phies secured,  fur  which  those  brethren  died,  for 
which  that  ^^  Fathkr^*  lived ;  and  again  his  words  arc 
tears ;  the  eloquence  of  gratitude  and  joy. 

Spread  forth  creation  like  a  map ;  bid  eartlfs  dead 
multitudes  revive ; — and  of  all  the  pageant  splendors 
that  ever  glittered  to  the  sun,  when  looked  his  burn- 
ing eye  on  a  sight  like  this?  Of  all  the  myriads  that 
have  come  and  4rone,  what  cherished  minion  ever  rul- 
ed an  hour  like  this?  Many  hiive  struck  the  redeem- 
ing blow  for  their  own  freedom,  but  who,  like  this  man* 
has  bared  liis  l>osom  in  the  cause  of  strangers?  Oth- 
ers have  lived  in  the  love  of  their  own  people,  but  who, 
like  this  man,  has  drank  his  sweetest  cup  of  welcome 
with  another?  Matchless  chief!  of  glory  ^s  immortal 
tablets,  there  is  one  for  hini*  for  liiui  alone !  Oblivion 
shall  never  shroud  its  splendor;  the  everlasting  llatno 
'  of  liberty  shall  guard  it,  that  tlie  generations  of  men 
may  repeat  the  name  recorded  there,  the  beloved  name 
of  Lafayette  ! 

They  who  endured  the  burden  of  the  conflict,  arc 
fast  going  to  their  rest.  Every  passing  gale  sighs 
over  another  veteran's  grave,  ana  ere  long,  the  last 
Scige,  and  the  last  old  soldier  of  the  revolution,  will  be 
seen  no  more.  Soon,  too  soon,  will  you  seek  in  vain 
(6r  even  one,  who  can  tell  you  of  that  day  of  stout 
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hearts  and  strong  hands.  You  lately  beheld,  on  yon- 
der glorious  hill,  a  group  of  ancient  men,  baring  their 
grey  heads  beneath  the  blaze  of  heaven ;  but  never 
more  at  such  a  sight  will  your  grateful  hearts  grow 
floA.  These  will  never  again  •  assemble  on  earth. 
They  have  stood  together  in  war,  they  have  congrc* 
gated  in  peace,  their  next  meeting  will  bo  in  the  fields 
of  eternity.  They  must  shortly  sleoi)  in  the  bosom  of 
the  land  they  redeemed,  and  in  that  luiurs  renown  will 
ulono  be  their  remeinbrunco. 

Let  us  cherish  those  who  remain  to  link  the  living 
with  the  dead.  Of  these,  let  one  thought,  to-day,  rest 
on  him,  whose  pen  and  fame  this  day  has  rendered  im- 
mortal. With  him*  too,  now  that  the  bitter  feuds  of  a 
bitter  hour  are  forgotten,  wc  nmy  associate  another, 
the  venerable  successor  of  our  Wasiiinciton.  Hero 
broke  his  morning  radiance,  and  here  yet  linger  his 
evening  beams. 

^*  Sure  Uic  hst  Gtid  of  the  good  mnn  in  peace  I 

**-  Nif(ht  ticws  tall  not  more  KCiitly  to  the  ground, 

^*  Nor  weary,  wurci-out  \v\\u\n  expire  so  soA. 

**  Uehold  him,  in  the  eventide  ol'  lii'c, 

**  A  lifp  wnll-Mpnit  I 

**  By  unperceivod  dpgrecH  he  wcura  tnvuy, 

»*  Yet,  Uke  the  sun,  scenu  hirger  at  his  setting  !** 

I  look  round  in  vain  for  two  of  your  exalted  patriots, 
who,  on  your  last  festival-day,  sat  here  in  the  midst 
of  you  I  for  him,  who  then  worthily  wore  the  highest 
honors  you  could  bi.'Htuw,  who  in  your  namo  greeted 
your  Nutioirs  (iuoHt,  and  took  liini  by  the  hand  and 
wept :  for  him,  too,  who  devoted  to  your  service  u 
youth  of  courage,  and  an  age  of  counsel ;  who  long 
ruled  over  you  m  purity  and  wisdom,  and  then,  gently 
shaking  ofl*  his  dignities,  retired  to  his  native  shades, 
laden  with  your  love.  They  have  both  passed  away, 
and  the  tongues  that  bade  the  "Apostle  of  Liberty" 
welcome,  will  never  bid  him  farewell. 

In  the  place  of  the  Fathers  shall  bo  the  children. 
To  the  scat  Avhicli  Kustis  and  Brooks  adorned,  the  pfo- 
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plc  of  this  State  have  united  to  elevate  one,  whom  they 
nave  often  delighted  to  honor.  He  sits  wliero  tliey 
sat,  who  were  laboring  in  the  vineyard  before  he  was 
boro.  His  name  adds  anotlicr  bright  stud  to  tlie  gold- 
en scutcheon  oftlie  Comnionweakh.  While  his  heart 
warms  with  honest  pride  at  the  confidence  so  flatter- 
ingly reposed  in  him,  he  will  wisely  remember  what 
that  confidence  expects  from  him,  in  the  discharge  of 
Iiis  higli  trust.  Chosen  by  all,  ho  will  govern  for  all ; . 
and  thus  sustaining  his  well-earned  reputation,  may  he 
live  long  in  the  aflection  of  a  generous  people. 

I  shall  not  omit,  on  this  occasion,  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  result  of  an  election,  which  has  recently 
raised  to  the  highest  station  in  your  republic,  one  of 
your  roost  di:«tinguislied  citizens.     While,  however, 
the  ardent  wishes  of  so  many  have  been  crowned  by 
this  gratifying  event,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  there 
are  those  among  us,  men  of  pure  and  patriotic  minds, 
who  responded  not  Amen,  to  the  general  voice.    I 
should  be  ashanicd  of  the  feelings  which  would  insult 
tlieirs,  by  an  unworthy  exultation.    The  illustrious  in- 
dividual, whom  the  representatives  of  the  nation  have 
pronounced  ^*  most  worthy,"  would  be  the  first  to  frown 
upon  it,  as  he  has  ever  been  among  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge the  merits  of  his  exalted  competitors.    To 
tlie  high  minded  friends  of  these,  in  common  with  us 
all,  this  day  and  its  rites  belong;  and  I  cannot  violate 
the  trust  confided  to  me,  I  will  not  subject  myself  to  a 
pang  of  regret,  by  the  indulgence  of  language,  which 
should  send  a  single  being  from  this  place,  with  a  less 
joyous  spirit  than  lie  entered  it.    It  is  safer  to  be  dull 
than  bitter,  and  I  had  rather  you  would  all  be  willing 
to  forget  the  labor  of  this  hour  in  charity,  than  that 
one  among  you  should  feel  compelled  to  remember  it 
in  unkindness. 

1  have  alluded  to  this  event,  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  obtruding  upon  you  the  expression  of  per- 
sonal gratification,  but  because  it  offers  another 
striking  proof  of  the  stability  of  our  free  institutioiis. 
Since  the  strife  of  lUOO,  wo  have  not  witnessed  so  vio- 
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lent  a  contest  as  this,  through  which  we  have  lately 
passed ;  yet  now^  how  quiet  are  become  the  elements 
of  discord.  With  a  praiseworthy  forbearance,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  have  bowed  to  the  expression  of  the  public 
will,  and  seem  determined,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his 
accomplished  rivals,  to  judge  the  ruler  of  the  nation, 
«  by  his  measures.'' 

While  this  spirit  triumphs,  we  have  nothing  to  dread 
from  the  animosities  of  party.  However  turbulent,  the^ 
will  be  harmless.  Like  the  commotions  of  the  physi- 
cal world,  they  will  be  necessary.  Far  distant  be  the  day, 
when  it  must  be  said  of  this  country,  tliat  it  has  no  par- 
ties, for  it  must  be  also  said,  if  any  one  be  bold  enough 
to  say  it.  that  it  has  no  liberties.  Let  hawk-eyed  jeal- 
ousy be  forever  on  the  alert,  to  watch  the  footsteps  of 
power.  I^t  it  be  courteous  in  language,  but  stern  and 
uribouding  in  principle.  Whoever  he  may  be,  where- 
ever  he  may  be,  that  would  strike  at  the  people's  rights, 
let  him  hear  the  people's  voice,  proclaiming  that  ^  whom 
it  will,  it  cnn  set  up,  and  whom  it  will  it  can  set  down." 

Fear  not  party  zeal,  it  i^  the  salt  of  your  existence. 
There  are  no  parties  under  a  despotism.  There,  no 
man  lingers  round  a  balIot«-box ;  no  man  drinks  the 
poison  of  a  liccnfivus  press ;  no  man  plots  treason  at  a 
debating  society;  no  man  distracts  his  hccid  about  the 
science  of  government.  All  there,  is  a  calm,  unrnfHed 
sea;— -even  a  dead  sea  of  black  and  bitter  waters. 
But  we  move  upon  a  living  stream,  forever  pure,  for- 
ever rolling.  Its  mighty  tide  sometimes  flows  higher, 
and  rushes  faster,  than  its  wont,  and  as  it  bounds,  and 
foams,  and  dashes  along  in  sparkling  violence,  it  now 
and  then  throws  up  its  fleecy  cloiid ;  but  this  rises  only  to 
disappear,  and  as  it  fades  away  before  the  sunbeams  of 
intelligence  and  patriotism,  you  behold  upon  its  bosom 
the  rainbow  signal  of  returning  peace,  arching  up  to 
declare  that  there  is  no  danger. 

And  now,  it  is  no  vain  R))eech  to  say,  the  eyes  of  the 
world  have  been  long  upon  ns.     For  nearly  fifty  years 

we  have  run  the  glorious  race  of  empire.   Friends  have 
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gazed  in  fear,  and  foes  in  scorn ;  but  fear  is  lost  in  joy, 
ntid  scorn  is  turning  to  wonder.  The  great  experi- 
ment has  succeeded.  Mankind  behold  the  spectacle 
of  a  land,  whose  crown  is  wisdom,  whose  mitre  is 
purity,  whoso  heraldry  is  talent;  a  land,  where  public 
Hcntiment  is  supreme,  and  where  evcrv  man  may  erect 
the  pyramid  of  his  own  fair  fame.  1  hey  behold,  they 
believe,  and  they  will  imitate.  The  day  is  coming,  when 
thrones  can  no  longer  be  supported  by  parchment 
.  rolls,  ft  is  not  a  leaf  of  writing,  signed  and  scaled  by 
three  frail,  mortal  men,  that  can  forever  keep  down  suf- 
fering millions ;  these  will  rise !  they  will  point  to  an- 
other scroll ;  to  that,  of  whose  bold  signers  our  Tmrbc* 
remain ;  our  Tiirre,  whose  "  alliance**  was,  indeed,  a 
"  holy"  one,  for  it  met  the  approving  smile  of  a  Holy 
Cod! 

Many  must  suffer  defeat,  and  many  must  taste  of 
death,  but  freedom^s  battle  will  yet  be  fought  and  won. 
As  heaven  unbinds  the  intellect  of  man,  his  own  right 
arm  will  rescue  his  body.  Liberty  will  yet  walk 
abroad  in  tho  gardens  of  Europe,  ffer  hand  will 
pluck  the  grapes  of  the  south,  her  eye  will  warm  the 
8now-<lri(ls  of  the  north.  The  crescent  will  go  down 
in  blood,  from  that  ^  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of 
song,"  for  which  He  died,  that  noble  Hriton,  that  war- 
rior-bard, who  raised  his  generous  arm  like  La  Fay» 
ctte,  who  struck  his  golden  lyre  to  La  Fayette's  great 
Leader! 

And  to  this  young  land  will  belong  the  praise.  TUt 
struggling  nations  point  to  our  example,  and  in  their 
own  tongues  repeat  the  cheering  language  of  our 
'sympathy.  Already,  when  a  master-spirit  towers 
among  them,  they  call  him — their  Washington. 
Along  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  the^  breathe  in  grati- 
tude the  name  of  Clay; — by  the  ivy-buried  ruins  of 
the  Parthenoir,  they  bless  the  eloquence  of  Webster ! 

*.  John  Adams,  Charles  Carroll,  Thomal  Jeflenoo    the  surviving 
sigirers  of  the  Dcclnration  of  Indepemlcncc. 
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Fellow-CitizeDB,  my  imperfect  task  is  ended.  I  bavc 
toll)  you  on  old  tale,  but  you  will  for^ivo  tliat,  for  it  it 
one  of  your  country's  glory.  You  will  forfjivo  mo  thai 
I  have  spoken  of  tlio  Eimjilo  creatures  who  were  licrc 
from  the  beginning,  for  it  was  to  tell  you  how  muci 
had  been  wroiiglit  for  you  by  Piety :  you  will  forgrvc 
ino  tlintl  have  lingered  round  tlio  green  frravcs  oAlic 
dead,  for  it  was  10  remind  you  how  much  had  been 
Dcliicved  for  you  by  I'alriotiam.  Forgive  ine,  did  I 
say^  Would  you  have  forgiven  mc,  if  Iliad  not  done 
this?  Could  1,  ought  I,  to  linve  wasted  this  happy 
hour  in  cold  and  doubtful  speciilntion,  whi|eyour  W 
foius  were  bounding  with  the  holy  throb  of  grotitude.' 
Oil!  no; — it  was  iiot  for  tlint  you  came  up  hither 
The  groves  of  Icaniing,  the  balls  of  wisdom,  you  have 
deserted;  the  crowded  mart,  the  chambers  of  beauty, 
you  have  made  solitary — that  here,  witli  free,  exulting 
voiccH,  before  the  only  throne  at  which  the  free  caii 
bend,  your  licRrts  might  pour  forlb  their  full,  gushing 
tribute  to  the  benefactors  of  your  country. 

On  thot  country  heaven's  liigtiest  blessings  are  d^ 
Hcoiiiting.  I  would  not,  for  I  need  rioi,  use  the  lan- 
gungo  of  inflation;  but  the  decree  has  gone  forth; 
and  as  nnrc  as  the  blue-  arch  of  creation  is  in  beauty 
above  us,  »o  sure  will  it  span  the  mightiest  dominion 
that  ever  shook  ihe  earth.  Imagination  cannot  out- 
strip  reality,  wht'ii  it  cuntcm|>hiics  our  destinicH  ns  a 
people.  \Vlicrc  nature  slept  in  tier  solitary  loveliness, 
villages,  and  ciliea,  and  states,  have  smiled  into  being. 
A  gigantic  nation  has  been  born.  Labor  and  art  are 
adorning,  and  science  is  exalting,  the  lund  that  religion 
sanctified,  and  liberty  redeemed.  Frojn  the  sliores  to 
the  mountains,  from  the  regions  of  frost  to  the  valliea 
of  eternal  spring,  niyriads  of  bold  and  understanding 
nii-n  arc  uniting  to  strcngtliea  a  government  of  iheit 
imn  choice,  and  perpetuate  the  institutions  of  their 


The  gcrmc  wafted  over  the  ncoan,  has  struck  its 
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ccp  root  in  the  earth,  and  raised  its  high  head  to  the 
^^louds. 

Man  looked  in  scorn,  but  HeaTen  beheld,  and  bletied 

Its  branchy  glories,  spreading  o*er  the  West. 

Mo  sununcr  caudc,  the  wonder  of  a  day, 

Bom  but  to  hloom,  iind  then  to  fudo  uwny, 

A  ginnt  ouk,  it  lifls  itfi  loAy  form. 

Greens  in  the  «un,  and  strrnKthens  in  the  storm. 

Long  in  its  shade  shall  childrcn*s  children  come. 

And  welcome  earth*s  |M>or  wanderers  to  a  home. . 

Long  shall  it  live,  and  evory  blast  defy. 

Till  timc*A  Inst  whirlwind  stvccp  the  vaulted  sky. 


AN   OKATION, 

DELIVERED 

AT  CAMBKIDQE,  OX  TUG  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  tHB 
DKCLAHATIUN  OF  TIU:  INDKI'KiNDENCB  Oi-*  THE  UNITED 
STATES    OF    AMERICA  ! 

BY  EDWARD  EVERETT. 


Fellow  Citizens, 
It  belongs  to  us  with  strong  propriety,  to  celebrate 
this  day.  The  town  orCaml>ridge,  and  the  county  of 
Middlesex^  arc  filled  with  the  vestiges  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  whitlicrsoevcr  we  turn  our  eyes,  wo  behold  some 
memento  of  its  glorious  scenes.  Within  the  walls,  in 
which  we  arc  now  assembled,  was  convened  the  first 
provincial  Congress,  uflcr  its  adjournment  at  Concord.' 
The  rural  magazine  at  Mcdfbrd  reminds  us  of  one  of 
the  earliest  acts  of  liriiish  aggression.  The  march  of 
both  divisions  of  the  Kqynl  army,  on  the  memorablo 
nineteenth  of  April,  was  througn  the  limits  of  Cam* 
bridge;  in  the  neighboring  towns  of  Lexington  and 
Concord,  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was  shed ; 
in  West  Cambridge,  the  royal  convoy  of  provisions 
was,  the  samo day,  gallantly  surprised  by  the  aged  ci- 
tizens, who  stayed  to  protect  tlicir  homes,  while  their 
sons  niirsucd  the  foe.  I  fere  the  first  American  army 
was  lormcd;  from  this  place,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
June,  was  detached  the  Spartan  band,  that  immor- 
talized the  heights  of  Charlcstown,  and  consecrated 
that  day,  with  blood  and  fire,  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can Liberty.  Beneath  the  venerable  elm,  which  still 
shades  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  common.  Gene- 
ral Wasliinjiton  first  unsheathed  liis  sword  at  the  head 
of  an  American  army,  and  to  that  seat*  was  wont  every 

*   Tlio  /ir.-t  nail  pow.  tm  \Uc  rislit  Iinn«l  of  the  piiIpK. 
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Sunday  to  repair,  to  join  in  the  siipplicutiouo  which 
were  made  for  tlie  welfare  of  his  country. 

How  changed  is  now  tlie  8ccne!  The  foe  is  gone! 
The  din  and  the  desolation  of  war  are  nasBod ;  Sci- 
ence has  long  resumed  lier  station  in  ttie  shades  of 
our  venerahle  University,  no  longer  glittering  with 
arms;  the  anxious  wur-couucil  is  no  loiiger  in'scsHion, 
to  offer  a  reward  for  tlie  discovery  of  the  bciit  mode  of 
making  salt-petre, — an  unpromising  stage  of  hostili- 
ties, wlien  an  armv  of  twenty  thousand  men  is  in  the 
field  in  front  of  the  foe ;  the  tall  grass  now  waves  ia 
the  trampled  sally-[>ort  of  some  of  the  rural  rcdouhts, 
that  form  a  part  of  the  simple  lines  of  circumvallatioii, 
within  which  a  half-armed  American  militia  hold  the 
flower  of  the  Jiritish  army  blockaded  ;  the  plough  has 
done,  what  the  English  l>atteries  could  nut  do^ — has 
levelled  others  of  them  with  the  earth;  and  the  Men, 
the  great  and  good  men,  their  warfare  is  over,  and  they 
have  gone  (juietly  down  to  the  dust  they  redeemed 
from  oppression. 

At  tlie  close  of  a  half  century,  since  tlie  dcdnrntiou 
of  our  Indcpondence,  we  are  assembled  to  commemo- 
rate that  great  and  happy  event.  NVc  can\c  together, 
not  because  it  needs,  but  because  it  deserves  thc»<e 
acts  of  celebration.  We  do  not  meet  each  other,  and 
exchange  our  felicitations,  because  we  should  other- 
wise fail  into  forget fuliH^ss  of  this  auspicious  era ;  but 
because  we  owe  it  to  our  fathers. and  to  our  children, 
to  mark  its  return  with  grateful  festivities.    The  ma- 

^*or  part  of  this  assembly  is  composed  of  those,  who 
iad  not  yet  engaged  in  the  active  scenes  of  life,  when 
the  Revolution  commenced.  We  come  not  to  applaud 
*  cor  own  work,  but  to  pay  a  filial  tribute  to  the  deeds 
of  our  fathers,  ft  was  for  tln^ir  children,  that  the 
heroes  and  sages  of  the  devolution  labored  and  bled. 
They  were  too  wise  not  to  know,  that  it  was  not  pei- 
aonally  their  own  cause,  in  which  they  were  embarked  j 
they  felt  that  they  were  engaging  in  an  enterprizc, 
which  an  entire  generation  must  be  too  short  to  bring 
to  its  mature  and  perfect  issue.    The  most  they  could 
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promiso  themselves  wns,  tlint,  having  cast  forth  the 
seed  ofliberty ;  havinj^  shielded  its  tender  germc  from 
the  stern  blasts  that  beat  upon  it ;  having  watered  it 
with  the  tears  of  waiting  eyes,  and  the  blood  of  brave 
hearts ;  their  chihiren  might  gather  the  fruit  of  its 
branches,  wliilo  those  who  planted  it  should  moulder 
in  peace  beneath  its  simde. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  this,  that  we  discern  their  disin- 
terestedness, their  heroic  forgetfulness  of  self.  Not 
only  was  the  independence,  for  which  they  struggled* 
a  great  and  arduous  adventure,  of  which  they  were  to 
encounter  the  risk,  and  others  to  enjoy  the  benefits; 
but  the  oppressioUH,  which  roused  them,  had  assumedi 
in  their  day,  no  worse  furni  than  that  of  a  pernicious 
priuciple.  No  intolerable  acts  of  oppression  had 
ground  them  to  the  dust.  They  were  not  slaves, 
rising  in  desperation  from  beneath  the  agonies  of  the 
lash ;  but  free  men,  snulHng  from  afar  ^^  tho  tainted 
gale  of  tyranny."  The  worst  encroachments,  on 
which  the  British  ministry  had  ventured,  might  havo 
boon  borne,  consislenlly  with  the  practical  enjoyment 
of  nniuy  of  the  ndvantnges  rosuhing  from  gooil  gov- 
ernment. On  the  score  of  calculation  alone,  that  ge- 
neration liad  much  better  have  paid  the  duties  on 
glass,  painter's  eolors,  stamped  paper,  and  tea,  than 
have  plunged. into  the  expenses  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  But  thoy  thought  not  of  shullling  off  upon  pos- 
terity the  burden  of  resistance.  They  well  understood 
the  part,  which  Providence  had  assigned  to  them. 
They  perceived  that  they  were  called  to  discharge  a 
high  and  perilous  ofiice  to  the  cause  of  Freedom; 
that  their  hands  were  elected  to  strike  the  blow,  for 
which  near  two  centuries  of  preparation — never  re- 
mitted, though  often  unconscious — had  been  making, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  of  the  Atlantic.  They  felt 
that  ilie  colonies  hn<l  now  reached  that  stage  in  their 
growth,  when  the  diHinilt  problem  of  colonial  govern-  • 
mcnt  must  he  solved;  diflicult,  1  call  it,  for  such  it  is, 
to  the  statcsniiiQivliose  mind  is  not  sufficiently  enlarg- 
r(/  for  tlio  idea,  iliat  n  wise  colonial  government  must 
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naturally  and  rightfully  oml  in  indopcndcnco;  that 
even  ffL  mild  and  prudent  sway,  on  tito  part  of  the 
mother  country,  furnishes  no  reason  for  not  severing 
the  bands  of  the  colonial  subjection;  and  that  when 
the  rising  state  has  passed  tiic  period  of  adolescence, 
the  only  alternative  which  remains,  is  that  of  a  peacea- 
ble separation,  or  a  convulsive  rupture. 

The  British  ministry,  at  that  time  weaker  than  it 
bad  ever  been  since  the  infatuated  reign  of  James  If. 
bad  no  knowledge  of  political  science,  but  that  which 
they  derived  from  the  text  of  oilicial  records.  They 
drew  their  maxims,  as  it  was  happily  said  of  one  of 
them,  that  he  did  his  measures,  from  the  file.  They 
heard  that  a  distant  province  had  resisted  the  execu- 
tion of  an  act  of  parliament.  ,  Indued,  and  what  is  the 
specific,  in  cases  of  resistance.^ — a  military  force;-— 
and  two  more  regiments  are  ordered  to  Boston. 
Again  they  hear,  that  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  has  taken  counsels  sul)versive  of  the  al- 
legiance due  to  the  crown.  A  case  of  a  refractory 
corporation ; — what  is  to  be  done  ?  First  try  a  mw/i- 
damus;  and  if  that  fails,  sci/.e  the  franchises  into  his 
Majesty's  hands.  They  never  asked  the  great  ques- 
tions, whether  nations,  like  man,  have  not  their  princi- 
{>les  of  growth;  whether  Providence  has  assigned  no 
aws  to  regulate  the  changes  in  the  condition  of  that 
most  astonishing  of  human  things,  a  nation  of  kindred 
men.  They  did  not  inquire,  I  will  not  say  whether  it 
were  rightful  and  expedient,  but  whether  it  were  prac- 
ticable, to  give  law  across  the  Atlantic,  to  a  people 
who  possessed  within  themselves  every  imaginal)le 
/clement  of  self-government; — a  people  rocked  in  the 
cradle  of  liberty,  brought  up  to  hardship,  inheriting 
nothing  but  their  rights  on  earth,  and  their  hopes  in 
heaven. 

But  thouglhthe  rulers  of  Britain  appear  not  to  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great  principles  involved  in 
these  questions,  our  fathers  had  asked  and  answered 
them.  They  perceived,  Vith  the  ra[^ty  of  intuition, 
that  the  hour  of  separation  had  comcirT^ecause  aprin- 
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ciplo  was  assumed  by  tlio  British  govornmont,  which 

1)ut  an  instantaneous  check  to  the  further  growth  of 
iberty.  Cither  the  race  of  civilized  man  happily 
planted  on  our  shores,  at  first  slowly  and  painfully 
reared,  but  at  length  atispiciously  multiplying  in  Ame- 
rica, is  destined  never  to  constitute  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state;  or  these  measures  nuist  be  resisted, 
which  go  to  bind  it  in  a  mild  but  abject  colonial  vas- 
salage. Either  the  hope  uiust  be  forever  abaTidoned, 
the  nope  that  had  been  britrlitening  and  kindling  to- 
ward assurance,  like  the  glowing  skies  of  the  morn- 
ing,— the  hope  that  a  new  centre  of  civilization  was  to 
be  planted  on  the  new  continent,  at  which  the  social 
and  political  institutions  of  the  world  may  be  brought 
to  the  standard  of  reason  and  truth,  ailcr  thousands 
of  years  of  douenoracy, — either  this  hope  muHt  bo 
abandoned,  and  forcvor,  or  the  battle  was  now  to  bo 
fought,  first  in  the  political  assemblies,  and  then,  if 
need  be,  in  the  t'lM, 

In  the  halls  of  legislation,  scarcely  can  it  be  said 
tliat  the  battle  was  Ibught.  A  spectacle  indeed  seem- 
ed to  be  promised  to  tlie  civilized  world,  of  breathless 
mtcxest  and  uncalculated  consc(|ucnce.  "  You  arc 
placed,"  said  the  provincial  Congress  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  their  address  to  the  inhabitaiUs,  of  December 
4th,  1774,  an  address  promulgated  at  the  close  of  a 
session  held  in  this  very  house,  where  we  are  now  con- 
vened, "You  arc  placed  by  Providence  in  a  post  of 
honor,  because  it  is  a  post  of  danger ;  and  while 
struggling  for  the  noblest  objects,  the  liberties  of  our 
country,  the  happiness  of  posterity,  and  the  rights  of 
human  nature,  the  eyes,  not  only  of  North  America 
and  the  whole  British  empire,  but  of  all  F^urope,  aro 
upon  you/'*  A  mighty  cpicstion  of  political  right  was 
at  issue,  between  the  two  hemispheres.  Europe  and 
America,  in  the  face  of  mankind,  are  going  to  plead 
the  great  cause,  on  which  the  fate  of  popular  govern- 
ment forever  is  suspended.     One  circumstance,  and 
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one  alono  exists,  to  diminisli  tlio  interest  of  the  con« 
tcntion — tlio  perilous  inequality  of  the  parties — an  ine- 
quality far  exceeding  that,  which  gives  animation  to  a 
contest ;  and  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  hope  of  an 
ably  waged  encounter.  On  the  one  side,  were  array- 
ed the  two  houses  of  the  British  parliament,  the  mo* 
dern  school  of  political  clo(|uencc,  the  arena  witero 
great  minds  had  for  a  century  and  a  half  strenuously 
wrestled  themselves  into  strength  and  power,  and  ia 
better  days  the  common  and  upright  chancery  of  an 
empire,  on  which  the  sun  nuver  sot.  Upon  the  other 
side,  rose  up  the  colonial  assemblies  of  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia,  and  the  continental  congress  of  Phila- 
delphia, composed  of  men  whose  training  had  been 
within  a  small  provincial  circuit;  who  had  never  be- 
fore felt  the  inspiration,  which  the  consciousness  of  a 
station  before  the  world  imparts;  who  brought  no  pow- 
er into  flic  contest  hut  that  which  they  drew  from  their 
cansc  and  their  bosoms.  It  is  by  champions  like  these, 
that  the  great  principles  of  representative  government, 
of  chartered  rights,  and  constitutional  liberty,  are  to  be 
discussed;  and  surely  never,  in  the  annals  of  national 
controversy,  was  exliihited  u  triumph  so  complete  nf 
the  serniingly  weaker  party,  a  rout  so  disastrous  of  tho 
stronger.  Often  as  it  has  been  repeated,  it  will  bear  an- 
other repetition;  it  never  ought  to  be  omitted  in  the  his- 
tory of  constitutional  liberty;  it  ought  especially  to  bo 
repeated  this  day; — the  various  addresses,  petitions, 
and  appeals, the  corresi»ondcnce,tlie  resolutions,  the  le- 
gislative and  popular  debates,  from  l7()l,to  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  present  a  maturity  of  political 
'wisdom,  a  strength  of  argument,  a  gravity  of  style,  a 
manly  eloquence,  and  a  moral  courage,  of  which  un- 
questionably the  modern  world  aflbrds  no  other  exam- 
ple. This  meed  of  praise,  substantially  accorded  at 
the  time  by  Ciiatham,  in  the  British  parliament,  may 
well  be  repeated  by  us.  For  most  of  the  venerated 
men  to  whom  it  is  paid,  it  is  but  a  pious  tribute  to  de- 
parted worth.  The  Lees  and  the  Ifenrys,  Otis,  Quin- 
rv.  Wnrrcii.  nnd  Siiniiel  Adams,  the  men  who  spoke 
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tlioBu  words  of  thrilling  power,  which  raised  and  ruled 
the  storm  of  resistance,  and  mn^  like  the  voico  of  fate 
across  the  Atlantic,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  praise. 
To  most  of  them  it  was  granted  to  witness  some  of 
the  fruits  of  their  Inbors;  such  fruit  as  revolutions  do 
not  often  bear.    Others  depjirt<*d  at  an  untimely  hour, 
or  nobly  fell  in  the  onset ;  too  soon  for  their  country, 
too  soon  for  liberty,  too  soon  for  every  thing  but  tlieir 
own  undying  fame.     Hut  all  are  not  gone ;  some  still 
survive  among  us ;  the  favored,  enviable  men,  to  hail 
the  jubilee  of  the  indepoud(Mico  they  declared.    Go 
back,  fellow  citizens,  to  that  day,  when  JeHcrson  and 
Adams  composed  the  siib-conmiittee,  who  reported 
the  Declaration  of  Indepeiuh^nce.     Think  of  t!ie  min- 
gled sensations  of  that  proud  but  anxious  day,  com- 
pared to  the  joy  of  this.     What  honor,  what  crown, 
what  treasure,  could  the  world  and  all  its  kingdoms 
afford,  compared  with  the  honor  :ind  happiness  of  hav- 
ing been  united  in  that  connuission,  and  living  to  sec 
its  most  wavering  hopes  turned  into  glorious  reality. 
Venerable  men  I  you  have  outlived  the  dark  days,  which 
followed  your  more  than  heroic  deed ;  you  have  out- 
lived your  own  strenuous  contention,  whoHhctuhl  stand 
first  among  the  people,  whose  lihorty  you  vindicated. 
You  have  lived  to  bear  to  each  other  tlu^  respect,  which 
the  nation  bears  to  vou  both;  and  each  has  been  so 
happy  as  to  exchange  the  honorable  name  of  the  lead- 
er of  a  party,  for  that  more  honorable  one,  the  Father 
of  his  Country.     While  tins  our  tribute  of  respect,  ou 
the  jubilee  of  our  ind(;pendoiKc,  is  paid  to  the  gray 
hairs  of  the  vcneniblo  smvivor  in  our  neighborhood  ; 
let  It  not  less  heartily  be  sped  to  him,  whose  hand 
traced  the  lines  of  that  sacred  charter,  which,  to  the 
end  of  time,  has  made  this  day  illustrious.     And  is  an 
empty  profession  of  respect  all  that   we  owe  to  the 
man,  who  can  show  the  original  drauiiht  of  the  Decla- 
ration  of  the  Indopcndcncc  of  the  Unitrd  States  of  Ame- 
rica, in  his  own  handwriting?     Onglil  not  a  title-deed 
like  this  to  become  the  actjuisition  of  the  nation  f 
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Ouglit  it  not  to  be  laid  up  in  the  nrcliivcs  of  tliu  peo- 
ple ?  Ought  not  the  price,  at  which  it  is  bought,  to  be 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  ok!  ago  of  him  who  drew 
it?  Ought  not  he,  who  at  the  age  of  thirty  declared 
the  independence  of  his  country,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
to  bo  secured  by  his  country  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
own  ? 

Nor  let  us  forget,  on  the  return  of  this  eventful  day, 
the  men,  who,  when  the  conflict  of  counsel  was  over, 
stood  forward  in  that  of  arms.  Y^ct  let  mc  not  by 
faintly  endeavoring  to  sketch,  do  deep  injustice  to  the 
story  of  their  exploits.  The  ellbrts  of  a  life  would 
scarce  suffice  to  paint  out  this  picture,  in  all  its  aston- 
ishing incidents,  in  all  its  mingled  colors  of  sublimity 
and  woe,  of  agony  and  triumph.  But  the  age  of  com- 
memoration is  at  hand.  The  voice  of  our  fathers* 
blood  begins  to  cry  to  us,  from  beneath  the  soil  which 
it  moistened.  Time  is  bringing  forward,  in  tlicir  pro- 
per relief,  the  men  and  the  deeds  of  that  high-souled 
day.  The  generation  of  contemporary  worthies  is  gone ; 
the  crowd  of  the  unsignalized  great  and  good  disap- 
pears; and  the  lenders  in  wnr  as  well  as  council,  arc 
8een,in  FiincyVeye,  to  take  their  stutioiiH  on  tlio  motn^t 
of  Itomcnibraiice.  'l*licy  come  froni  the  embattled 
clifls  of  Abraham ;  they  start  from  the  heaving  sods 
of  Bunker's  Hill;  they  gather  from  the  bhizing  lines  of 
Saratoga  and  Vorktown,  from  the  blood-dyed  waters 
of  the  Brandy  wine,  from  the  dreary  snows  of  Viillcy 
Forge,  and  ull  the  hard  foiighl  fields  of  the  war.  Witfi 
all  tmur  wouihIh  and  all  tluMr  honorn,  they  rise  and  plead 
with  us,  for  their  brethren  who  survive ;  and  bid  us,  if 
'indeed  we  cherish  the  memory  of  those,  who  bled  in 
our  cause,  to  show  our  gratitude,  not  by  sounding 
words,  but  by  stretching  out  the  strong  arm  of  the 
country's  prosperity,  to  help  the  veteran  survivors 
gently  down  to  their  graves. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  sentiments,  on  which  it 
is  unavailing  to  dwell.  The  fiftieth  return  of  this  all* 
important  day,  appears  to  enjoin  on  us  to  reassert  the 
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principlefl  of  tlie  Doclaration  of  Independence.  Hd?o 
wo  motf  follow  citizens,  to  commemorate  merely  tbo 
sttccotsAil  termination  of  a  war?  Certainly  not;  the 
war  of  1756  was,  in  its  duration,  nearly  equal,  and  sig- 
nalized  in  America  by  the  most  lirilliunt  achievements 
of  the  provincial  arms.  But  no  one  would  attempt  to 
prevent  tlrat  war,  with  all  its  <rlorious  iiiciflents,  from 

gradually  sinking  into  the  shadows,  which  time  throws 
ack  on  the  deeds  of  men.  Do  we  celebrate  the  aimi- 
versary  of  our  independence,  merely  because  a  vast 
region  was  severed  from  an  European  empire,  and 
established  a  government  for  itself?  Scarcely  even 
this ;  the  acquisition  of  Lonisiana,  a  region  larger  tlian 
the  old  United  States, — ^the  almost  instantaneous  con- 
version of  a  vast  Spanish  colonial  waste,  into  free 
and  prosperous  mcmiicrs  of  our  republican  federation, 
—the  whole  effected  by  a  single  happy  exercise  of  tho 
treaty-making  power, — this  is  an  event,  in  nature  not 
wholly  unlike,  m  importance  not  infiiiitciy  beneath  tho 
separation  of  the  colonics  from  England,  regarded 
merely  as  a  historical  transaction,  iiut  no  one  thinks 
of  commemorating  with  festivals  the  anniversary  of 
this  cession ;  pcrliapH  not  ten  who  hear  me  recollect 
the  date  of  the  tn*niy  by  which  it  was  onbctcd;  al- 
though it  is  unquestionably  the  most  imjKirtant  occur- 
rence in  our  history,  since  the  declaration  of  hidcpend- 
ence,  and  will  render  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson memorable,  as  long  as  our  republic  shall  en- 
dure. 

Jhit  it  is  not  mer(«ly  nor  cliirlly  tho  mililiiry  mwwhh 
nor  the  political  event,  which  we  coinnnimorate  on 
these  patriotic  anniversaries.  It  is  to  mistake  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  celebration  to  speak  of  its  object,  either  us 
a  trite  theme,  or  as  one  among  other  important  and  as- 
tonishing incidents,  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  world.  The 
declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  con- 
summation of  a  long  train  of  measures  and  counsels — 
preparatory,  even  though  unconsciously,  of  this  event, 
VOL.  V.   '  l/i 
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and  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  foundation  of  the  sys- 
terns  of  government,  which  have  happily  been  esta^ 
blishcd  ill  our  beloved  country,  deserves  commemora- 
tion, as  the  most  important  event,  humanly  speaking, 
in  the  history  of  the  world ;  as  forming  the  era,  from 
which  the  establishment  of  government  on  a  rightful 
foundation  is  destined  universally  to  date.  Looking 
upon  the  declaration  of  independence  as  the  one 
prominent  event,  which  is  to  represent  the  American 
system,  (and  history  will  so  look  upon  it,)  I  deem  it 
right  ill  itself  and  seasonable  this  day  to  assert,  that, 
while  all  other  political  revolutions,  reforms,  and  im- 
provements have  been  in  various  ways  of  the  nature  of 
palliatives  and  alleviations  of  systems  essentially  and 
irremediably  vicious,  this  alone  is  the  great  discovery 
in  political  science ;  the  Newtonian  theory  of  govern- 
ment, toward  which  the  minds  of  all  honest  and  saga- 
cious statesmen  in  other  times  had  strained,  but  with- 
out success ;  the  practical  fulfilment  of  all  the  theories 
of  political  perfection,  which  had  amused  the  specula- 
tions and  eluded  the  grasp  of  every  former  period  and 
people.  And  although  assuredly  this  festive  hour  af- 
fords but  little  scope  for  dry  disquisition,  and  shall  not 
be  engrossed  bv  mo  with  abstract  speculation,  yet  I 
shall  not  think  1  wander  from  the  duties  of  the  day,  in 
dwelling  briefly  on  the  chain  of  ideas,  by  which  wo 
reach  this  ^reat  conclusion. 

The  political  organization  of  a  neople  is  of  all  mat- 
ters of  temporal  concernment  tlie  most  important. 
Drawn  together  into  that  great  assemblage,  wiiich  we 
call  a  nation,  by  the  social  principle,  some  mode  of  or- 
'ganization  must  exist  among  men ;  and  on  that  organi- 
zation depends  more  directl)r,  more  collecCively,  more 
porinancntly,  than  on  anv  thing  else,  llio  comfit  ion  of 
the  iiKlividiial  iimuiiIicth  tliat  make  up  the  coninuiniiy. 
On  the  political  organization,  in  which  a  people  shall 
for  generations  have  been  reared,  it  mainly  depends, 
whether  we  shall  behold  in  one  of  the  brethren  of  tho 
Imnianfaniilvthe  New  Hollander,  making  a  nauseous 
meal  from  the  worms  which  he  extracts  from  a  piece 
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of  rotten  wood  ;*  or  the  African  cutting  out  the  under 
jaw  of  his  captive  to  be  strung  on  a  wire,  as  a  trophy 
of  victory,  wii lie  the  mangled  wretch  is  led  to  bleed 
to  death,  on  the  field  of  battle  ;t  or  whetltcr  we  shall 
behold  him  social,  civilized,  christian ;  scarcely  faded 
from  that  perfect  image,  in  which  at  the  divine  pur- 
pose, "•  Let  us  make  nian,** 

*•  -^—  in  beauty  clad, 
"With  health  in  every  vein, 
Ami  reabon  throned  upon  liU  hrow. 
Stepped  forlh  imn^ortid  mun." 

I  am  certainly  nwarc  tliat  between  the  individuals* 
that  compohc  a  nation,  and  the  nation  as  an  organized 
body,  there  arc  action  and  reaction; — that  if  political 
institutions  aflfcct  the  individual,  individuals  are  some- 
times gifled  with  power,  and  seize  on  opportunities, 
most  essentially  to  modify  institutions ;  nor  am  I  at  all 
disposed  to  agitate  the  scholastic  question,  which  was 
first,  in  the  order  of  nature  or  time,  men  forming  govern- 
ments or  governments  determining  the  condition  of  men. 
But  having  long  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other,  it 
needs  no  argument  to  prove,  that  political  institutions  get 
to  be  infinitely  the  most  important  agent  in  fixing  tlte 
condition  of  individuals,  and  even  in  determining  in  what 
maimer  and  to  what  extent  individual  capacity  shall  be 
exerted  and  individual  character  formed.  While  other 
cauHcs  do  uncnie.stioiiahly  operate, — some  of  them, 
such  as  national  descent,  physical  race,  climate,  and 
geographical  position,  very  powerfully  j  yet  of  none  of 
them  is  the  ellect  constant,  uniform  and  prompt; — 
while  1  believe  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  an  imiior- 
tant  change  in  the  political  organization  of  people,  a 
clmng<i  by  wliich  it  has  been  rendered  more  or  less 
favorable  to  liberty,  without  discovering  a  correspond- 
ent effect  on  their  prosperity. 


♦  Waltlms's  Essay  on  Population,  rol.  i.  p.  33,  Amer.  e<f. 
t  Edr/prd^'s  Hi«>tofy  ofthc  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  08. 3d  ed. 
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Such  i»  the  infinito  importanco  to  the  nations  ofmcn 
of  tho  political  organization  which  prevails  among 
them.  Tlic  most  momentous  practical  question  there- 
fore of  course  is,  in  wiiat  way  a  people  shall  determine 
the  political  organization  under  which  it  will  live;  or 
instill  broadcT  terms,  what  is  n  right  foundation  of 
government.  Till  the  establishment  of  the  American 
constitutions,  this  cpicstion  had  received  but  one  an- 
swer in  the  world ;  1  mean  but  one,  which  obtained 
for  any  length  of  time  and  among  any  numerous  peo- 
ple; and  that  answer  was,  force.  Tho  right  of  the 
strongest  was  the  only  footing  on  which  the  govern- 
ments of  the  ancient  and  modern  nations  were  in  fact 
•  placed ;  and  the  only  cflbrt  of  the  theorists  was,  to  dis- 
l  guise  the  simple  and  somewhat  startling  doctrine  of 
the  right  of  the  strongest,  by  various  mystical  or  popu- 
lar fictions,  which  in  no  degree  altered  its  real  nature. 
Of  these  the  only  two  worthy  to  detain  us,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  arc  those  of  the  two  great  English  poli- 
tical parties,  the  whigs  and  the  tories,  as  they  arc  called, 
by  names  not  unlike,  in  dignity  and  significance,  to  tho 
doctrines  which  are  doHigniitcd  by  them.  The  tories 
taught  that  the  only  foundation  of  government  wa7 
"divine  right;"  and  this  is  the  same  notion,  which  is 
.still  inculcated  on  the  continent  of  Kurope;  though 
the  delicate  ears  of  the  age  are  flattered  by  the  some- 
what milder  term,  legitimacy.  The  whigs  maintain- 
ed, that  the  foundation  of  government  was  an  "  original 
contract;"  but  of  this  contract  the  existing  organiza- 
tion was  the  record  and  the  evidence ;  and  the  obliga- 
tion was  perpetually  binding.  It  may  deserve  the  pass- 
ing remark,  therefore,  that  in.  reality  the  doctrine  of 
the  whigs  in  England  is  a  Uttle  less  liberal  than  that 
of  the  tories.  To  say  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  war- 
rant, by  which  the  king  and  his.  hereditary  counsellors 
govern  the  land,  is,  to  be  sure,  in  a  practical  sense, 
what  the  illu-strious  sage  of  the  revolution,  surviving  in 
our  neighborhood,  dared  as  early  as  176.'i,  to  pronounce 
it, "  dark  ribaldry."  But  in  a  merely  speculative  senso 
if  may,  without  oflTence,  be  said,  that  government,  like 
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every  thing  clso,  subsists  by  t)io  Divino  Avill ;  and  in 
this  acceptation,  there  is  a  certain  elevation  and  unc- 
tion in  the  sentiment.  But  to  say  tliat  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment  is  matter  of  original  compact  with  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  my  ancestors,  ages  ago,  agreed  that  they  and 
their  posterity,  to  the  end  of  time,  should  give  up  to  a 
certain  line  of  princes  the  rule  of  the  state ;  that  no 
right  remains  of  revising  this  compact ;  that  nothing 
but  extreme  necessity,  a  necessity  which  it  is  treasona- 
ble even  to  attempt  to  define  berorchand,  justifies  a 
departure  from  this  compact,  in  which  no  provision  is 
made  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  bo  done,  but 
the  contrary ; — a  doctrine  like  this,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
while  it  is  in  Ruhstnnce  as  servile  as  the  other,  has  the 
disadvantage  of  aiFecting  a  liberality  not  borne  out  by 
the  truth. 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,  I  think  I  speak  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness,  without  color  or  exaggeration, 
when  I  say,  that  before  the  establisliment  of  our  Ame- 
rican couHtitutions,  this  tory  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  was  the  most  cotnntofi,  niul  this  whig  doctrine  of 
the  original  contract  waH  i»rofi:.sHcdly  the  most  Hberal 
doctrine,  ever  maintained  by  any  political  party  in  any 
powerful  state.  I  do  not  mean  that  in  some  of  the 
little  Grecian  republics,  during  their  short-lived  noon 
of  liberty  and  «jlory,  nothing  better  was  practised ;  nor 
that,  in  other  tunes  and  places,  speculative  politicians 
had  not  in  their  closets  dreamed  of  a  better  founda- 
tion of  government.  But  I  do  moan,  that,  whereas  the 
whigs  in  Kngland  are  the  party  of  politicians  who  have 
enjoyed,  by  general  consent,  the  credit  of  inculcating  a 
more  liberal  system,  this  precious  notion  of  the  com- 
pact is  the  extent  to  which  their  liberality  went. 

It  is  plain,  whichever  of  these  solenm  phrases — '*  di- 
vine right"  or  "  ori<;iiial  compact*' — we  may  prefer  to 
use,  that  the  right  of  the  stron«;('st  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  both,  in  tiie  same  way  and  to  the  same  degree. 
The  doctrine  of  the  divine  riglit  gives  to  the  ruler  au- 
thority to  sustain  himself  against  the  people,  not  niere- 
fybcciUiHc  resistance  is  unlawful,  but  because  it  is  sa- 
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crilc^ous.  The  doctrine  of  tho  compact  denounces 
every  tfttemptod  change  in  the  person  of  the  prince  as 
a  breach  of  faith,  and  as  such  also  not  only  trcasona* 
b!e  but  immoral.  Wiien  a  conflict  cnsuei^,  force  alone, 
of  course,  decides  which  partv  shall  prevail ;  and 
wlien  force  has  ho  decided,  nil  the  sanctions  of  tho  di* 
vino  will  and  of  the  social  compact  revive  in  favor  of 
tho  successful  party.  Kvcn  tho  statute  legislation  of 
England,  althougli  somcwliat  coy  of  unveiling  the 
chasto  mysteries  of  the  common  law,  allows  the  sue 
ccssful  usurper  to  claim  tlie  allegiance  of  the  subject, 
in  as  full  a  manner  as  it  could  be  done  by  a  lawful 
sovereign. 

Nothing  is  wanting  to  fill  up  this  sketch  of  other 
governments,  but  to  consider  what  is  the  form  in 
which  force  is  exercised  to  sustain  them;  and  this  is 
that  of  a  standing  army ; — at  this  moment,  the  chief 
support  of  every  government  on  earth,  except  our  own. 
As  popular  violence, — the  unr(tstraincd  and  irresisti- 
ble force  of  the  mass  of  men,  long  oppres^^ed  and  late 
awakened,  and  bursting  in  its  wruth  all  barriers  of  law 
and  humanity, — is  unhappily  the  usual  instrument  by 
which  the  intolerable  abuses  of  a  corrupt  government 
are  removed;  so  the  same  blind  force  of  the  same 
fearful  multitude,  designedly  kept  in  ignorance  both  of 
their  duty  and  their  priviles^es  as  citizens,  employed  in 
a  form  somewhat  ditrcrcnt  indeed,  but  far  more  dread- 
ful, that  of  a  mercenary  standing  nrniy,  is  the  instru- 
ment by  which  corrupt  j.'ovcriimr'nts  are  sustained. 
The  deplorable  scenes  which  marked  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  French  revolution  have  called  the  attention  of 
'this  age  to  the  fearful  ellccts  of  popular  violence;  and 
the  minds  of  men  have  reco*led  at  the  dismay  which 
leads  the  van,  and  the  desolation  which  marks  the 
progress  of  an  infuriat(!d  mob.  But  the  power  of  tho 
mob  is  transient;  the  rising  >>uji  most  conunonly  scat- 
ters its  mistrustful  ranks;  the  difliculty  of  subHistencc 
drives  its  members  asunder;  and  it  is  only  while  it  ex- 
ists in  mass,  that  it  is  terrible.  But  there  is  a  form,  in 
whicli  the  mob  is  indeed  |>ortentoud ;  when  to  all  it<{ 
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mtiYe  terrors  it  adds  the  force  of  a  frightful  perma- 
nence; when«  by  a  regular  organization*  its  strength 
is  so  curiously  divided,  and  by  a  strict  discipline  its 
parts  are  so  easiljr  combined,  that  each  and  eYcry  por- 
tion of  it  carries  m  its  presence  the  strength  and  ter- 
ror of  tlio  whole;  and  when,  instead  of  tnat  want  of 
concert  which  renders  the  common  mob  incapable  of 
arduous  enterprises,  it  is  despotically  swayed  by  a  sin- 
gle master  mmd,  and  may  be  moved  in  array  across 
Uie  globe. 

1  remember  to  have  seen  the  two  kinds  of  mob 
brought  into  direct  collision.    1  was  present  at  the  se- 
cond great  meeting  of  the  populace  of  London,  in  1 819| 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  1  know  not  how  many  thou- 
sands, but  assuredly  a  vast  multitude,  which  was  ga* 
thered  together  in  Smithficld  market    Tlio  universal 
distress,  as  you  recollect,  was  extreme;  it  was  a  short 
time  after  the  scenes  at  Manchester,  at  which  men's 
minds  were  ulcerated  ;—Klcaths   by  starvation  wero. 
said  not  to  be  rare ; — ruin  by  the  stagnation  of  business 
was  general ; — and  popic  were  already  brooding  over 
the  dark  project  of  assassinating  the  ministers,  which 
was  not  long  after  matured  by  Thistlewood  and  his 
associates;  some  of  wlioni,  on  the  day  to  which  I  al* 
lude,  harangued  this  excited,  desperate,  starving  as- 
semblage.    When  I  considered  the  state  of  feeling 
prevailing  in  the  multitude  around  me — when  1  looked 
m  their  lowering  faces — heard  tlieir  deep  indignant  ex- 
clamations— reflected  on  the  pliysical  force  concen- 
trated, probably  that  of  thirty  or  (orty  thousand  able- 
bodied  men;  and  added  to  all  thiti,  that  they  were  as- 
sembled to  exercise  an  undoubted  privilege  of  British 
citizens;    1   did  suppose  that  niiy  small   number  of 
troops,  who  {<hou](l  attempt  to  interrupt  them,  would 
he  innnolated  on  the  spot.    While  I  was  musing  on 
thcHC  tilings,  and  turning  in  my  mind  the  connnon- 
places  on  the  terrors  of  a  n^ob,  a  trumpet  was  heard 
to  sound — an  uncertain,  but  a  harsh  and  c:lamorous 
blast.     1  looked  that  the  surroundini^  stalls  should 
iiare  Ainiisiied  the  unarmed  multitude  at  least  with 
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that  weapon,  with  which  Virginius  sacrificed  his  daugh- 
tor  to  tlie  liberty  of  Koine ;  I  looked  that  the  flying 
pavement  should  begin  to  darken  the  air.  Anotlicr 
blast  is  heard — a  cry  of  **  The  horscguards !"  ran 
through  the  assembled  thousands;  the  orators  on  the 
platform  were  struck  mnto;  and  the  whole  of  that 
mighty  host  of  starving^  desperate  men  incontinently 
took  to  their  heels;  in  which,  I  must  confess — feeling 
no  vocation,  in  that  cause  to  he  faithful  found,  among 
the  faithless — I  did  myself  join  thorn.  We  had  run 
through  the  Old  Bailey  and  reached  Ludgate  hill,  be- 
fore we  found  out,  that  we  had  been  put  to  flight  by  a 
single  mischievous  tool  of  power,  who  had  come  tri- 
umphing <lown  the  o|)poHito  street  on  horseback,  blow- 
ing a  stage-coachmiiu^s  horn. 

We  have  heard  of  those  midnight  scenes  of  desola- 
tion, when  the  populace  of  some  overgrown  capital, 
exhausted  by  the  extremity  of  political  oppression,  or 
famishing  at  the  gates  of  luxurious  palaces,  or  kindled 
by  some  transport  of  fanatical  zeal,  rushes  out  to  find 
the  victims  of  its  fury;  the  lurid  glare  of  torches,  cast- 
ing their  gleams  on  mccs  dark  with  rage ;  the  ominous 
din  of  the  alarm  bell,  striking  with  atfright,  on  the 
broken  visions  of  the  sleepers;  the  horrid  yells,  the 
thrilling  screams,  the  multitudinous  roar  of  the  living 
storm,  as  it  sweeps  onward  to  its  objects ; — but  oh, 
the  disciplined,  the  paid,  the  honored  mob ;  not  mov- 
ing in  rags  and  starvation  to  some  act  of  blood  or 
plunder;  but  marching,  in  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war,  to  Iny  waste  a  feebler  state ;  or  canton- 
ed at  home  among  nn  overawed  and  broken-spirited 
people!  I  have  read  of  granaries  plundered,  of  cas- 
tles sacked,  and  their  inmates  cruelly  murdered,  by 
the  ruthless  hands  of  the  inoli.  1  have  read  of  friendly 
states  ravaged,  governinciits  overturned,  tyrannies 
founded  and  upheld,  proscriptions  executed,  fruitful 
regions  turned  into  trampled  deserts,  the  tide  of  civili- 
zation thrown  back,  and  a  line  of  generations  cursed, 
by  n  well  organized  system  of  military  force. 

Such  was  the  foundation  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
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ot*  all  the  governments,  which  can  he  considered  as 
Jiaving  had  a  permanent  existence  in  the  world,  heforo 
the  Revolution  in  this  country.  There  arc  certainly 
shades  of  dilFercnco  between  the  oriental  desfiotisms, 
aacieht  and  modern — the  military  empire  of  llome— 
tlie  feudal  sovereignties  of  the  middle  ages — and  the 
legitimate  monarchies  of  the  present  day.  Some 
were  and  are  more,  and  some  less,  susceptible  of 
melioration  in  practice ;  and  of  all  of  them  it  might 
perhaps  be  said— being  all  hi  essence  bad, 

**  That,  wliicli  is  bcdt  iulmimstcnnt,  is  best.'* 

In  no  one  of  these  governments,  nor  in  any  govern- 
ment, was  the  truth  admitted,  that  the  only  just  foun- 
dation of  all  government  is  the  will  of  the  people.  If 
it  ever  occurred  to  the  practical  or  theoretical  i>oliti- 
cian,  that  such  an  idea  deserved  examination,  the.  ex- 
periment was  thought  to  have  been  made  in  the  re- 
publics of  Greece,  and  to  have  failed,  as  fail  it  cer- 
tainly did,  from  the  physical  im))ossibiiity  of  conduct- 
hig  the  business  of  llic  state  by  the  actual  intervention 
of  every  citizen.  Such  a  phui  of  government  must  of 
course  fail,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  for  this,  that 
it  would  prevent  the  citizen  IVoni  pursuing  his  own  bu- 
siness, which  it  is  the  object  of  all  goveriunent  to  ena- 
ble him  to  do.  It  was  considered  then  as  settled,  that 
the  citizens,  each  and  all,  could  not  be  the  govern- 
ment; some  one  or  more  must  discharge  its  duties 
for  them.  Who  shall  do  this; — how  shall  they  bo  de- 
signated ? 

The  first  king  was  a  fortunate  soldier,  and  the  first 
nobleman  was  one  of  his  generals ;  and  government 
luis  passf.'d  by  descent  to  their  posterity,  with  no  other 
hitcrruptiou,  than  has  taken  place,  ^vhen  some  new 
soldier  of  fortune  has  broken  in  upon  this  line  of  sue* 
cession,  in  favor  of  himself  and  of  his  generals.  The 
people  hiivc  passed  for  nothing  in  the  {>lan  ;  and  when- 
ever it  hsis  occurred  to  a  busy  genius  to  put  the  cjues- 
iJon.  l)v  what  riiflit  i:overnn»oiit  is  thus  exercised  and 
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transmitteil  ?  tlio  common  answer  has  been,  By  Divine 
right;  while,  in  times  of  rare  illumination,  men  have 
been  consoled  with  the  assurance,  that  such  was  the 
ori^nal  contract 

But  a  brighter  day  and  a  better  dispensation  were 
in  reserve.  The  founders  of  the  feudal  system,  bar- 
barous, arbitrary,  and  despotic  us  they  were,  and  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  political  science,  were  animated 
themselves  with  a  spirit  of  personal  liberty;  out  of 
which,  ofter  ages  of  conflict,  grew  up  a  species  of  po- 
pular Tcprcscntation.  In  tlic  eye  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  king  was  the  first  baron,  and  standing  within  his 
own  sphere,  each  other  baron  was  as  good  ns  the  first 
From  this  important  relation,  in  which  the  feudal  lords 
of  England  claimed  to  stand  to  their  prince,  arose  the 
practice  of  their  being  consulted  by  him,  in  great  and 
difRcult  conjunctures  of  affairs;  and  hence  the  coope- 
ration of  a  grand  council,  (subsequently  convened  in 
two  houses  under  the  name  of  parliament,)  in  making 
the  laws  and  administering  the  government  The  for- 
mation of  this  body  has  proved  a  great  stop  in  the  pro- 
gress of  popular  rights ;  its  influence  has  been  deci- 
sive in  breaking  the  charm  of  absolute  monarchy,  and 
giving  to  a  body,  partially  eligible  by  the  people,  a  share 
in  the  government.  It  has  also  operate<l  most  auspi- 
ciously on  liberty,  by  exhibiting  to  the  world,  on  the 
tboatre  of  a  conspicuous  nation,  a  living  example,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  rights  and  interests  of  a  people 
are  represented  in  a  government,  in  that  degree  the 
state  becomes  strong  and  prosperous.  Tims  far  the 
science  and  the  i)ractice  of  government  had  gone  in 
England,  and  here  it  had  come  to  a  stand.  An  equal 
representation,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
unthought  of;  or  thought  of  only  as  one  of  the  ex- 
ploded abominations  of  Cromwell.  It  is  asserted  by 
Mr.  Ffume,  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, and  weighing  this  subject  with  equal  moderation 
and  sagacity,  that  ^^  the  tide  has  run  long  and  with 
some  rapidity  to  the  side  of  popular  government,  and 
is  just  beginning  to  turn  toward  monarchy."    And  he 
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maintains  that  tlic  British  constitution  is,  thougli 
fllowly,  yet  gradually  verging  toward  an  absolute  gov- 
ernment* 

Such  was  the  state  of  political  science,  when  the 
independence  of  our  country  was  declared,  and  its 
constitutions  organized  on  tlic  basis  of  that  declaration. 
The  precedents  in  favor  of  a  popular  system  were  sub- 
stantially these,  the  short-lived  prosperity  of  the  repub- 
lics of  Greece,  where  each  citi/cn  took  part  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs ;  and  the  admission  into  the  British 
government,  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  nominally 
elective,  and  operating,  rather  by  ojiinion  than  power, 
as  a  partial  check  on  the  other  branches.  What  lights 
these  precedents  gave  thorn,  our  fathers  had ;  beyond 
this,  they  owed  every  thing  to  their  own  wisdom  and 
courage,  in  daring  to  carry  out  and  apply  to  the  exe- 
cutive branch  of  the  government  that  system  of  dele- 
gated power,  of  which  the  elements  existed  in  their 
own  provincial  assemblies,  'j'iiey  assumed,  at  once, 
not  as  a  matter  to  be  reached  by  argumentation,  but 
as  the  dictate  of  unaided  reason — as  an  axiom  too 
obvious  to  be  discussed,  thougli  never  in  practice  ap- 
plied-:—that  where  the  state  is  too  large  to  be  governed 
by  an  actual  assembly  of  all  the  citizens,  the  people 
shall  elect  those,  who  will  act  for  them,  in  making  the 
laws  and  administering  tlie  governuuMit.  They,  there- 
fore, laid  the  basis  of  their  constitutions  in  a  propor- 
tionate delegation  of  power,  from  every  part  of  the 
community;  and  regarding  the  declaration  of  our  In- 
dc|)endencc  as  the  true  era  of  our  institutions,  we  are 
authori/.cd  to  assert,  that  from  that  era  dates  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  only  perfect  organization  of  govern- 
ment, that  of  a  Kepresentative  Republic,  administered 
by  persons  freely  chosen  by  the  people. 

This  plan  of  government  is  therefore,  in  its  theory, 
perfect;  and  in  its  operation  it  is  perfect  also; — that 
IS  to  say,  no  measure  of  policy,  public  or  private,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  can  long  be  pursued,  against  the 
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will  of  a  majority  of  tho  people.  Farther  than  thig 
the  wisdom  of  government  cannot  go.  The  majority 
of  the  people  may  err.  Man  collectively  as  well  as 
individua'lly,  is  man  still;  but  whom  can  yon  more 
safely  trust  than  the  majority  of  the  people;  who  is  so 
likely  to  he  right,  always  right,  anil  altogolhcr  right, 
as  the  collective  majority  of  a  great  nation,  represent- 
ed in  alt  its  interests  and  pursuits,  and  in  all  its  com- 
munities ? 

Thus  has  been  solved  the  great  problem  in  human 
affairs ;  and  a  frame  of  government,  perfect  in  its  prin- 
ciples, has  boon  brought  down  from  the  airy  regions  of 
Utopia,  and  has  found  <a  local  habitation  and  a  namc^ 
in  our  country.  1  Icnceforward  we  have  only  to  strive 
that  tho  practical  operation  of  our  systems  rmiy  ho 
true  to  their  spirit  and  theory.  Henceforth  it  may  be 
said  of  us,  what  never  could  have  been  said  of  any 
people,  since  tho  world  began, — be  our  suflcrings  what 
they  will,  no  one  can  attribute  them  to  our  frame  of 
government ;  no  one  can  point  out  a  principle  in  our 
political  systems,  of  which  he  has  had  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  no  one  can  sigh  for  a  change  in  his  country's 
institutions,  an  a  boon  to  be  desired  for  himself  or  for 
]iis  cliihircn.  There  is  not  an  apparcMit  delect  in  (»ur 
constitutions  which  could  bo  removed  without  intro- 
ducing a  greater  one ;  nor  a  real  evil,  whose  removal 
would  not  be  rather  a  nearer  approach  to. the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  are  founded,  than  a  dcp.'irture  from 
tliem. 

And  what,  fellow  citizens,  are  to  be  the  fruits  to  us 
and  to  the  world,  of  the  establishment  of  this  perfect 
system  of  government  ?'  1  might  partly  answer  the 
inquiry,  by  reminding  you  what  have  been  the  fruits  to 
us  nnd  to  the  world ;  by  inviting  you  to  compare  our 
beloved  country,  as  it  is,  in  extent  of  settlement,  ia 
numbers  and^  resources,  in  the  us(^ful  nnd  ornanientui 
arts,  in  the  abundance  of  the  connnon  blessings  of  lile, 
in  the  general  standard  of  ciiaracter,  in  the  means  of 
education,  in  the  institutions  for  social  objects,  in  the 
various  great  industrious  interests,  in  public  strength 
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und  national  rospoctability,  witli  wliat  it  was  in  all  these 
respects  iifly  years  n<|;o.  But  the  limitB  of  tliis  occa^ 
sion  will  not  allow  us  to  cri.a:n;To  in  such  rn  rnunicra- 
tion ;  nu(l  it  will  be  nniply  t>uiiiciciit  for  us  to  contein- 
pintc.  iriits  priuciplc,  thcbcncHcial  operation  on  socie* 
ty, ofthc  form  of  «^ovt'nnnrnt  b(M|nejaIied  tons  by  our 
fathers.  This  principle  is  R(piality;  the  equal  enjoy- 
nient  by  every  citizen  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  social  union. 

The  principle  of  all  other  governments  is  monopoly, 
exclusion,  favor.  Tliey  secure  great  ))rivilcges  to  a 
8mall  number,  and  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  citizens. 

In  the  keen  conflict  of  minds,  which  preceded  and 
accompanied  the  political  convulsions  of  the  last  gene- 
ration, the  first  principles  of  society  were  canvassed 
with  a  boldness  and  power  before  unknown  in  Ruropc, 
and,  from  the  groat  principle  that  all  men  arc  equal,  it 
was  for  the  first  time  triumphantly  inferred,  as  a  neccs-  ' 
sary  consotpience,  ilint  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  is  the  rule  of  goveriimont.  To  mei-t  these  doc- 
trines, so  appalling  in  their  teiulcncy  to  the  existing 
institutions  of  Kuropn,  now  ground  wa.*  also  taken  by 
the  champioiiH  of  those  institutions,  and  particularly 
by  a  man,  whose  genius,  4*l(M|iM'iice,  and  integrity  gave 
a  currency,  which  nothing  else  conhl  have  given,  to 
his  s))icndid  paradoxirs  and  servile  doctrines.  In  one 
of  his  renownrd  productions,*  this  great  man,  for  great, 
even  in  his  errors,  most  assuredly  he  was,  in  order  to 
meet  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  ecpiality  of  man, 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  must  be  the  rule  of  go- 
vernment, has  undertaken,  as  he  says,  *♦  to  fix,  with 
some  degree  of  distiiictnoss,  an  idea  of  what  it  is  wc 
mean  wIhmi  we  say  the  Pkoi'lk;'^  and  in  fulfilment  of 
this  design,  he  lays  it  down, ''  that  in  a  state  of  rude 
nature,  there;  is  no  s»ich  thing  as  a  people.  A  number 
of  men.  it)  thcMnsi-lves,  can  have  no  collective  capacity. 
The  idea  of  a  people  is  the  idea  of  a  corporation,  it  is 
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wholly  artificial ;  and  made,  like  all  other  legal  fictioiu, 
by  common  agreement^ 

M  In  a  state  of  rude  nature,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  people  !^  I  would  fain  learn  in  what  corner  oHho 
earth,  rude  or  civilized,  men  are  to  be  found,  who  are 
not  a  people,  more  or  less  improved.  ^  A  number  of 
men  in  thoniHolvcH  have  no  collective  capacity  !**  I 
would  gladly  be  told  where,  in  what  region,  I  will  not 
8uy  of  gcogru|>liy,  I  know  thoro  in  none  hucIi,  hut  of 

{M>etry  or  romance,  a  number  of  men  has  been  placed, 
>y  nature,  each  standing  alone,  an<l  not  bound  hy  any 
oi  those  ties  of  blood,  aiTmity  and  language,  whica 
form  the  rudiments  of  a  collective  capacity.  *«  The  idea 
of  a  people  is  the  idea  of  a  corporation,  it  is  wholly  ar- 
tificial, and  made  like  all  other  legal  fictions,  by  com- 
mon agreement.^*  hulecd,  is  the  social  priiK*i))!e  artifi- 
cial.^ Is  the  gil\  of  articulate  speech,  which  enables 
man  to  impart  his  condition  to  man,  the  organized 
8cnse,  which  enables  him  to  comprehend  what  is  im- 
parted— is  that  sympathy,  which  subjects  our  opin- 
ions and  feelings,  and  through  them  our  conduct,  to 
the  intluence  of  others  and  their  conduct  to  our  in- 
fluence— is  that  chain  of  cause  and  efVcct,  which 
makes  our  characters  receive  improMsions  from  the 
generations  before  us,  and  puts  it  in  our  |>ower,  by  a 
good  or  bad  precedent,  to  distil  a  poison  or  a  balm  into 
the  characters  of  posterity-^are  these,  indeed,  ail 
by-laws  of  a  corporation  p  Are  all  the  feelings  of  an- 
cestry, posterity,  and  fellow  citixenship ;  all  the  charm, 
veneration,  nnd  love,  boufid  up  in  the  name  of 
rotutirtf;  the  delight,  the  enlhuHiuHm,  with  which  we 
'seek  out,  afler  the  lapse  of  gonorutions  and  agon,  the 
traces  of  our  fathers^  bravery  or  wisdom,  arc  these  all 
**  a  legal  fiction  ?^*  Is  it,  indeed,  a  legal  fiction,  that 
moistens  the  eye  of  the  solitary  traveller,  when  ho 
meets  a  countryman  in  a  foreign  land?  Is  it  a 
*'  common  agreement,"  that  gives  its  meaning  to  my 
mother  tongue,  and  enables  me  to  speak  to  the  hearts 
of  my  kindred  men,  beyond  the  rivers  and  beyond  the 
iiiountains  ?     Yrs,  it  is  a  common  agreement ;  record- 
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cd  on  tlio  same  registry  with  thut«  wliicli  roarshab  tlio 
winged  nations,  that, 

In  common,  nursed  in  figure,  wcdprc  their  way, 
Intelligent  of  mii^imm  ;  uwl  »et  forth 
Thrir  airy  caraviin,  high  over  eeiw 
Flying,  himI  over  IiiinIs,  with  mutual  wii^ 
EiHiiig  tlieir  flight. 

Tho  nititual  dcpcndcnco  ol'  man  on  man,  liunily  on 
family,  interest  on  interest,  is  but  a  chapter  in  the 
great  law,  not  of  corporations,  but  of  nature.  The  la  w, 
by  which  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture 
support  each  other,  is  the  same  law,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  thirsty  earth  owes  its  fertility  to  tho  rivers  and  tho 
rains ;  and  tho  clouds  derive  their  high-travelling  wa- 
ters from  the  rising  vapors;  and  the  ocean  is  fed  from 
the  secret  springs  of  the  mountains ;  and  tho  plant 
that  grows  derives  its  increase  from  the  nlant  that  de- 
cays ;  and  nil  subsist  and  thrive,  not  by  themselves  but 
by  others,  in  the  great  political  economy  of  nature. 
1  he  necessary  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  the  political 
system  is  no  more  artificial,  than  the  gravity  of  the 
natural  system,  in  which  planet  is  bound  to  planet, 
and  all  to  the  sini,  and  the  sun  to  all.  hisidato  an  in- 
terest in  society,  a  family,  or  a  man,  and  all  the  facul- 
ties and  powers  they  possess  will  avail  tliem  little  to- 
ward the  great  objects  of  life;  in  like  manner,  as  not 
all  the  mysteriously  combined  elements  of  the  earth 
around  and  beneath  us,  the  light  and  volatile  airs,  that 
fill  the  atnicMpliero;  not  tlx;  electric  fluid,  which  lies 
condaised  aiKhMnlmtllcd-iii  its  cloudy  nuiga/ines,  or 
Kubtilely  dinuHcd  through  creation;  not  the  volcanic 
fires  that  rage  in  the  eartirs  bohioni,  nor  all  her  mines 
of  coal,  and  nitre  and  sulphur ;  nor  fountains  of  naphtha, 
petroleum,  or  asphaltus ; — not  all,  combined  and  united, 
afford  one  beam  of  that  common  light,  which  sends 
man  forth  from  his  labors,  and  which  is  the  suifs  con- 
tribution to  the  system,  in  which  we  live.  And  yet  the 
great  natural  system,  the  political.  inteUectuaL  moral 
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system,  is  nrtificinl,  ns  a  legal  fiction !  ^^0  tliut  mine 
enemy  had  said  it,^  the  aihiiircrs  of  Mr.  Burke  may 
well  exclaim.  O  that  some  impious  Voltaire,  some 
nithlcss  Rousseau  hud  uttered  it.  Had  uttered  it! 
Rousseau  did  utter  the Huuic  thing;  and  more  rehukcd 
than  any  other  error  of  this  iniMguided  g(>fiiuH,  is  his 
doctrine  of  the  Social  Contract,  of  which  Burke  has 
reasserted,  and  more  than  reasserted  the  principle,  in 
tiie  sentences  I  have  quoted. 

But  no,  fellow  citizens ;  political  society  exists  by 
the  law  of  nature.  Man  is  formed  for  it ;  every  man 
is  formed  for  it ;  every  man  has  an  equal  right  to  its 
privileges,  and  to  be  deprived  of  them,  under  whatever 
pretence,  is  so  far  to  be  reduced  to  slavery.  The  au- 
thors of  the  Oeclaration  of  lnde|>endencc  saw  this,  and 
taught  that  all  im^n  are  born  free  au<l  erpiul.  On  this 
princi|)le,  our  constitutions  rest ;  and  no  const ttution 
can  bmd  a  people  on  any  other  |)riuciple.  No  original 
contract,  that  gives  away  this  right,  can  bind  any  but 
the  parties  to  it.  My  forefathers  could  not,  if  tlu^  had 
wished,  have  stipulated  to  their  king,  that  his  children 
should  rule  over  their  children.  By  the  introduction 
of  this  principle  of  ecpiality  it  is,  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  has  at  once  effected  a  before  uninia- 
gined  extension  of  social  privileges.  Grant  that  no 
new  blessing  (which,  however,  can  by  no  means  with 
truth  be  granted.)  be  introduced  into  the  world  on 
this  plan- of  efpinlity,  still  it  will  have  discharged  the 
inestimable  ollice  (ifconununicating,  in  equal  propor- 
tion, to  all  the  citizens,  tlioHo  privileges  of  the  social 
union,  which  were  before  partitioned  in  an  invidious 
gradation,  profusely  amoiig  the  privileged  orders,  and 
parsimoniously  among  all  the  rest.  Let  me  instance 
m  the  right  of  sulfrage.  The  enjoyment  of  this  right 
enters  largely  into  the  happiness  of  the  social  condi- 
tion. I  do  not  mean,  that  it  is  necessary  to  our  happi- 
ness nctunlly  to  exercise  this  right  at  ev(!ry  elect  ion; 
but  I  say,  the  right  itself  to  give  our  voice  in  the  choice 
of  public  servants,  and  the  maniigenicnt  of  public  af- 
fairs, is  so  precious,  so  inestimable,  that  there  is  not 
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who  hears  mc,  that  would  not  lay  down  his 
scrt  it    This  is  a  right  unknown  in  everv 
ut  ours ;  1  say  unknown,  because  in  Englandy 
istitutions  make  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
character,  the  elective  suifrn^^e  is  not  only  in- 
unequal  and  capricious  in  its  distribution;  but 
F,  after  all,  only  to  the  choice  of  a  minority  of 
sc  of  the  legislature.    Tiius  then  the  people  of 
ntry  are,  by  their  constitutions  of  government, 
d  with  a  new  source  of  enjoyment,  elsewhere 
unknown ;  a  great  and  substantial  happiness ; 
alloyed  happiness.      Most   of   the    desirable 
of  life  bear  a  high  price  in  the  world*s  market 
thing  usually  doomed  a  great  good,  must,  for  its 
iment,  bo  weighed  down,  in  the  opposite  scale, 
what  is  as  usually  deeiiicd  a  great  evil — ^lubor, 
f,  dangcn    It  is  only  the  uabought,  spontaneous, 
ntial  circumstances  of  our  nature  and  condition, 
yield  a  liberal  enjoyment.    Our  religious  hopes, 
Ilectual  meditation^!,  social  sentiments,  family  af- 
ions,  political  privileges,  thc^e  are  springs  ol  un*- 
chased  happiness;  and  to  condenm  men  to  live  un- 
an  arbitrary  government,  is  to  cut  them  off  from 
irly  all  the  satisfactions,  which  nature  designed 
mid  (low  from  those  principles  within  us,  by  which 
ribe  of  kindred  men  is  constituted  a  people. 
i3ut  it  is  not  merely  an  extension  to  all  the  members 
society,  of  those  blessings,  which,  under  other  sys- 
is,  are  monopolized  by  a  few ; — great  and  positive 
irovenients,  I  (viA  sure,  are  destined  to  How  from 
:  introduction  of  the  republican  system.     Tlio  llrst 
these  will  be,  to  make  wars  less  frequent,  and  final- 
o  cause  them  to  cease  altogether.    It  was  not  a  re- 
Idican,  it  was  the  subject  of  a  monarchy,  and  no 
Iron  of  iiovt'Uics,  who  naid, 

Wiir  M  II  i{iiiii<*,  wliit-h,  won:  tiM'ir'HulijorH  wim*, 
Kiiii;M  woiilil  not  |»liiy  at. 

V  groat  majority  of  the  wars,  which  have  desolated 
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mankind,  havo  grown  either  out  of  tho  disputed  titles 
find  rivtil  claims  of  Hovcroij^ni),  or  their  persoiinl  ehu- 
ructor«  particularly  their  ambition,  or  the  churnctor  of 
their  favorites,  or  Bonie  otlier  circumHtance  evidently 
incident  to  a  form  of  government  which  withholds  from 
tho  people  the  ultimate  control  of  affairs.  And  the 
more  civilized  men  grow,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
more  universally  is  this  the  case.  In  the  barbarous 
aces  the  people  pursued  war  as. an  occupation;  its 
plunder  was  more  profitable,  than  their  labor  at  homo, 
m  the  state  of  general  msecurity.  In  modern  times, 
princes  raise  their  soldiers  by  conscription,  their  sailors 
by  impressment,  and  drive  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  and  dirk,  into  the  battles  they  fight  for  rea- 
sons of  state.  But  in  a  republic,  where  the  people,  by 
their  repret<entatives,  must  vote  the  declaration  of 
war,  and  afterwards  raise  the  means  of  its  support, 
none  but  wars  of  just  and  necessary  defence  can  be 
waged.  Republics,  we  are  told,  indeed,  are  ambi- 
tious,-*a  seemingly  wise  renmrk,  devoid  of  meaning. 
Man  is  ambitious;  and  the  question  is,  where  will  his 


ambition  be  mostlikelv  to  drivdiis  country  into  war; 

lie  hnH  but  to  *  cry  Imvoc, 
lot  nlip  the  dogs  of  war,*  or  in  a  rcpubhc,  where  he 


in  a  monarchy  wlii're  lie  haH  but  to  ^  cry  havoc,  aiul 


must  get  the  vote  of  a  strong  majority  of  the  nution  ? 
Let  history  furnish  the  answer.  The  book,  which 
promised  you,  in  its  title,  a  picture  of  the  progress  of 
the  human  family,  turns  out  to  be  a  record,  not  of  the 
human  family,  but  of  tho  Macedonian  family,  the  Ju- 
lian family,  tlie  families  of  York  and  Lancaster,  of 
Lorraine  and  Bourbon.  We  need  not  go  to  the  an- 
'  cient  annals  to  confirm  this  remark.  We  need  not 
speak  of  those,  who  reduced  Asia  and  Africa,  in  the 
morning  of  the  world,  to  a  vassal lage  from  which  they 
have  never  recovered.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
more  notorious  exploits  of  the  Alexanders  and  the 
Ciesars,  the  men  who  wept  for  other  worlds  to  visit 
with  the  pestilence  of  their  arms.  We  need  not  run 
down  the  bloody  line  of  the  dark  ages,  when  the  bar- 
barous North  disgorged  her  ambitious  savages  on  Fm- 
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rope,  or  when  at  a  lator  period,  barbarous  Europo 
pourod  back  hdr  holy  ruflians  on  Asia ;  wo  nocd  but 
look  at  tlio  dates  of  niodorn  liiHtory,*— tlio  bistory 
of  civilized,  balanced  Kuropc.    Wo  hero  behold  the 
anibitioa  of  Cliarlcs  V.  involving  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope  in  war,  for  tho  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  tho  ficndliko  malignity  of  Catherine  do*  Medici 
and  her  kindred  distracting  it  the  other  half.    We  see 
i)   the  haughty  and  cheerless  bigotry  of  Philip,  perscver- 
{I    ing  in  a  conflict  of  extermination  for  one  whole  age  in 
|l   the  Netherlands,  and  darkening  the  English  channel 
1 1    with  his  armada ;  while  France  prolongs  her  civil  dis- 
jl    sensions,  because  Henry  IV.  was  the  twenty-second 
cousin  of  Henry  III.    We  enter  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  again  find  the  hereditary  pride  and  bigotry' 
of  the  House  of  Austria  wasting  Germany  and  the 
neighboring  powers  with  the  Thirty  Years*  war ;  and 
before  the  peace  of  Westphalia  is  concluded,  England 
is  plunged  into  the  fiery  trial  of  her  militant  liberties. 
Contemporaneous!)r,  the   civil  wars   are  revived  in 
Prance,  and  the  kingdom  is  blighted  by  the  passions 
of  Mazariu.    The  civil  wars  nrc  healed,  and  the  atro- 
ciouH  career  of  Loiiim  XIV.  l>(^i;iiiH:  a  iinlf  century  of 
liloodMhed  and  woe,  thiit'  Htands  in  revolting  contrant 
with  the  paltry  |>retcnccs  of  his  wars.     At  length  tho 
peace  of  Ryswic  is  made  in  1697,  and  bleeding  Eu- 
rope throws  off  the  harness  and  lies  down  like  an  ex* 
hausted  giant  to  repose.    In  three  years,  the  testament 
of  a  doating  Spanish  king  gives  the  signal  for  the  Suc- 
cession war;  till  a  cup  of  tea  spilt  on  Mrs.  Masham^a 
apron,  restores  peace  to  the  afBicted  kingdoms.   Mean- 
time the  madman  of  the  North  had  broken  loose  upon 
the  world,  and  was  running  his  frantic  round.     Peace 
at  length  is  restored,  and  with  one  or  two  short  wars, 
it  remains  unbroken,  till,  in  1740,  the  will  of  Charles 
VI.  occasions  another  testamentary  contest;  and  in 
the  gallant  words  of  the  stern  but  relenting  moralist, 

The  queen,  t}ie  beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms. 

Eight  years  are  this  time  suflicient  to  exhaust  tho 
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combatants,  and  the  peace  of  Aix-]a-Chaj>e11e  is  con- 
cluded; but,  in  17d5«  the  old  French  war  i8  kindled  in 
our  own  wilderness,  and  tlirough  the  united  operation 
of  tlio  monopolizing  spirit  of  £n^lahd,  the  party  in- 
trigues of  Franco,  nnd  the  ambition  of  ]«redcric, 
spread  tliroughout  Europe.  The  wars  of  the  last  ge- 
neration i  need  not  name,  nor  dwell  on  that  signal  re- 
tribution, by  which  the.  political  nnibKion  of  the  cahi- 
iietH  at  IfMigth  conjured  ui>ilio  military  nnihition  of  the 
astoniHliing  individual,  who  MConiH,  in  our  day,  to  have 
risen  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  people,  to  chastise  the 
privileged  orders  with  that  iron  scourge,  with  which 
they  had  so  long  afflicted  mankind ;  to  gather  with  his 

'  strong  Plebeian  hands  the  fragrance  of  those  palmy 
honors,  which  they  had  rerred  for  three  centuries  in 
the  bloody  gardens  of  their  loyalty.  It  may  well  bo 
doubted,  whether,  under  a  government  like  ours,  one 
of  all  these  contests  v.'ould  have  taken  place.  Those 
that  arose  from  disputed  titles,  and  bequests  of 
thrones,  could  not  of  course  have  existed;  and 
making  every  allowance  for  the  efl'ect  of  popular  de- 
lusion, it  seems  to  me  not.  possible,  that  a  representa- 
tive governmont  would  have  embarked  in  any  of  the 
wars  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement,  which  fill  up 
the  catalogue. 

Who  then  are  these  families  and  individuals — these 
royal  lanisioi — by  whom  the  nations  are  kept  in  train- 
ing for  a  long  gladiatorial  combat  ?  Are  they  better, 
wiser  than  we  ?  Look  at  them  in  hfe ;  what  are  tliey  ? 
«•  Kings  are  fond,''  says  Mr.  Burke,  no  scoifcr  at  thrones, 
♦*  kings  are  fond  of  low  company."*    What  arc  they 

*  when  gone  ?  Expende  Hunnibalenu  Enter  the  great 
cathedrals  of  Europe,  and  contemplate  the  sepulchres 
of  the  men,  who  claimed  to  be  the  lords  of  each  suc- 
cessive generation.  Question  your  own  feelings,  as 
you  behold  wliere  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  the 
Stuarts  and  those  of  Brunswick,  lie  mournfully  huddled 
up  in  the  chapels  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  com- 

*  Speech  on  Economical  Reform. 
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pare  tho«o  feelings  with  tlie  homage  you  pay  to  Hea- 
ven's aristocracyr^he  untitled  learning,  genius,  and 
wit  that.mouldor  by  their  side.  Count  over  the  sixty, 
six  emperors  and  princes  of  the  Austrian  house,  that 
lie  gathered  in  the  dreary  nomp  of  montuncntal  mar- 
ble, in  the  vaults  of  the  Capuchins  at  Vienna;  and 
weigh  the  worth  of  their  dust  against  the  calamities 
of  their  PoaRants'  war,  their  Thirty  Yeors'  war,  their 
HurxcHsion  war,  their  wars  to  enforce  the  IVngmntic 
Sanction,  and  of  all  the  other  uncouth  pretences  for 
destroying  mankind,  with  which  they  Iwvo  plagued  the 
world. 

But  the  cessation  of  wars,  to  which  we  look  forward 
OS  the  result  of  the  gradual  diifusion  of  republican 
government,  is  but  the  commencement  of  the  social 
improvements,  which  cannot  but  flow  from  the  same 
benignant  source.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  he  waF 
a  great  benefactor  of  mankind,  who  could  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow,  where  one  grew  before.  But 
our  fathers,  our  fathers  were  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, who  brought  into  action  such  a  vast  increase  of 
physical,  political,  and  moral  energy ;  who  have  made 
not  two  citizens  to  live  only,  but  hundreds,  yea,  un- 
numbered thousands  to*  live,  and  to  prosper  in  re- 
gions, which  but  for  their  achievements  would  have 
remained  for  ages  unsettled,  and  to  enjoy  those  rights 
of  men,  which  but  for  their  institutions  wotdd  have 
continued  to  be  arrogated,  as  the  exclusive  inherit* 
ance  of  a  few.  I  appeal  to  the  fact.  I  ask  any  sober 
Judge  of  political  probability  to  tell  me,  whether  more 
lias  not  been  done  to  extend  the  domain  of  civiliza- 
tion, in  fifty  years,  since  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, than  would  liavc  been  done  in  five  centuries  of 
continued  colonial  subjection.  It  is  not  even  a  matter 
of  probability ;  the  king  in  council  had  adopted  it,  as 
a  maxim  of  his  American  policy,  that  no  settlements 
in  this  country  should  be  made  beyond  the  Allegha- 
nies; — that  thedesipn  of  Providence  in  spreading  out 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  should  not  be 
fuUilled. 
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1  know  that  it  is  said,  in  palliation  of  the  restrictive 
influence  of  European  governments,  that  they  are  as 
.  sood  as  their  subjects  can  bear.  I  know  it  is  said, 
that  it  would  be  useless  and  pernicious  to  call  on  the 
half  savage  and  brutificd  peasantry  of  marw  countries, 
to  take  a  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  by 
electing  or  being  elected  to  office.  I  know  they  are 
unfit  for  it;  it  is  the  very  curse  of  the  system.  What 
is  it  that  unfits  tlicm  ?  What  is  it  that  makes  slavish 
labor,  and  slavish  ignorance,  and  slavish  stupidity, 
their  necessary  heritage  ?  Are  they  not  made  of  the 
same  Caucasian  clay  ?  (lave  they  not  five  senses,  the 
same  faculties,  the  same  passions?  And  is  it  any 
thing  but  an  aggravation  of  the  vice  of  arbitrary  gov- 
ernments, that  they  first  deprive  men  of  their  rights, 
and  then  unfit  them  to  exercise  those  rights ;  profane- 
ly construing  the  effect  into  a  justification  of  the 
evil  ? 

The  influence  of  our  institutions  on  foreign  nations 
is — ^next  to  their  effect  on  our  own  condition — the  most 
interesting  question  we  can  contemplate.    With  our 
example  of  popular  government  before  their  eyes,  the 
nations  of  the  earth  will  not  eventually  be  satisfied 
with  any  other.     With  the  French  revolution  as  a 
beacon  to  guide  them,  they  will  learn,  we  may  hope, 
not  to  embark  too  rashly  on  the  mounting  waves  of 
reform.    The  cause,  however,  of  popular  government 
is  rapidly  gaining  in  the  world.    In  England,  educa- 
tion IS  carrying  it  wide  and  deep  into  society.    On  the 
continent,  written  constitutions  of  governments,  nomi- 
^nally  representative, — though  as  yet,  it  must  be  owned, 
'nominally  so  alone, — are  adopted  in  eight  or  ten,  late 
absolute  monarchies;    and   it  is  not  without  good 
grounds  that  we  may  trust,  that  the  indifference  with 
which  the  Christian  powers  contemplate  the  sacrifice 
of  Greece,  and  their  crusade  against  the  constitutions 
of  Spain,  Piedmont  and  Naples,  will  satisfy  the  mass 
of  thinking  men  in  Europe,  that  it  is  time  to  put  an  end 
to  these  cruel  delusions,  and  take  their  own  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands. 
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But  the  great  triumphs  of  constitutional  freedom,  to 
;  which  our  independence  has  furnished  the  example, 
have  been  witnessed  in  the  southern  portion  of  our 
hemisphere.  Sunk  to  tlie  last  point  of  colonial  dcgra* 
.  dation,  they  have  risen  at  once  into  the  organization 
=  of  free  repubJics.  Their  struggle  has  been  arduous; 
and  eijghteen  years  of  chequered  fortune  have  not  yet 
brought  it  to  a  close.  But  we  must  not  infer,  from 
their  prolonged  agitation,  that  their  independence  is 
*  uncertain;  tliat  thuy  have  prematurely  put  on  the 
j  logo  viritis  of  Freedom.  Tlicy  have  not  begun  too 
>  soon ;  tliey  have  more  to  do.  Our  war  of  indepcnd- 
I  cnce  was  shorter;^ — happily  we  were  contending  with 
a  government,  that  could  not,  like  that  of  Spain,  pur- 
sue an  interminable  and  hopeless  contCKt,  in  defiance 
of  tlie  people^s  will  Our  transition  to  a  mature  and 
well  adjusted  constitution  was  more  prompt  than  that 
of  our  sister  .republics ;  for  the  foundations  had  long 
been  settled,  the  preparation  long  made.  And  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  our  example,  which  has  aroused 
the  spirit  of  Independence  Iroui  California  to  Capo 
Norn;  that  the  experiment  of  liberty,  if  it  had  failed 
with  us,  most  surely  would  not  have  been  attempted  by 
them ;  that  even  now  our  counsels  and  acts  will  ope- 
rate as  powerful  preccdont.s  in  this  great  family  of  re- 
publics, we  learn  the  importance  of  the  post  which 
Providence  has  assigned  us  in  the  world.  A  wise  and 
harmonious  adminiiitration  of  the  public  aflairs, — a 
faithful,  liberal  and  patriotic  exercise  of  the  private 
duties  of  the  citizen, — while  they  secure  our  happiness 
at  home,  will  dilluse  a  healthful  iniluence  through  the 
channels  of  national  commuiiication,  and  serve  the 
cause  of  liberty  beyond  the  Ecjuator  and  the  Andes. 
When  we  show  an  united,  conciliatory,  and  imposing 
front  to  their  rising  states,  we  show  them,  better  than 
Hounding  eulogies  can  do.  the  true  aspect  of  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  Wc  give  them  a  living  example, 
!lmt  the  fireside  policy  of  a  people  is  like  that  of  the  in- 
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dividual  man.  As  tho  one,  commencing  in  the  pru< 
dcnco,  order  and  industry  oftho  private  circle,  extends 
itself  to  nil  the  duties  of  social  life,  of  the  family,  the 
ueighborliood,  the  country;  so  the  true  domestic  poli- 
cy  of  the  repuhlic,  beginning  in  the  wise  organization 
of  it;)  own  institutions,  pervades  its  territories  with  a 
vigilant,  pru<Icnt,  temperate  administration;  and  cx« 
tends  the  hand  of  cordial  interest  to  all  the  friendly 
nations,  especially  to  those  which  are  oftho  household 
of  liberty. 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  we  are  to  fulfil  our  destiny  in 
the  world.  The  greatest  engine  of  moral  power,  which 
human  nature  know.s  is  un  organized,  prosperous 
.state.  All  that  man,  in  his  individual  capacity,  can 
do— all  that  he  can  ctVect  by  his  fratcrnittes-^by  his 
ingenious  discoveries  and  wonders  of  art—- or  by  his 
inHuencc  over  others — is  as  nothing,  compared  with 
the  collective,  perpetuated  influence  on  human  aflhirs 
and  human  happiness  of  a  well  constituted,  powerful 
commonwealth.  It  blesses  generaticys  with  its  sweet 
influence ;— even  tho  barren  earth  seems  to  pour  out 
its  fruits  under  a  system  where  property  is  secure, 
while  her  fairest garaens are  blighted  by  despotism; — 
men,  thinking,  reasoning  men,  abound  beneath  its  be- 
nignant sway, — nature  enters  into  a  beautiful  accord,  a 
better,  purer  asicnto  with  man,  and  guides  an  industri- 
ous citizen  to  every  rood  of  her  sn)iling  wastes ; — and 
wc  see,  at  length,  that  what  has  been  called  a  state  of 
nature,  has  been  most  falsely,  calunuiiously  so  denoiui- 
nnted;  that  the  nature  of  man  is  neither  that  of  a  sa- 
vage, a  hermit,  nor  a  slave;  but  that  of  a  member  of  a 
'well  ordered  family,  that  of  a  good  neighbor,  a  free 
citizen,  a  well  informed,  good  man,  acting  with  others 
like  him.  This  is  the  lesson  which  is  taught  in  the 
charter  of  our  independence ;  this  is  the  lesson,  which 
our  example  ig  to  teach  the  world. 

The  epic  poet  of  Home — the  faithful  subject  of  an 
ab.^oluto  prinro-i-in  unfolding  thcdutios  and  destinies^ 
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>i' his  countrymoii,  bids  them  look  down  with  disdain 
}ntho  polished  and  intellectual  arts  of  Greece,  and 
Jccm  their  arts  to  bo 

To  rule  the  naliuiut  with  im|icrial  swiiy ; 

To  spare  the  tribes  that  yield  ;  fight  down  the  proud  ; 

And  ibrcc  the  mood  of  pcuce  upon  the  world. 

\  nobler  counsel  breathes  from  the  charter  of  our  in- 
dependence ;  a  happier  province  belongs  to  our  free 
republic.  Peace  we  would  extend,  but  by  persuasion 
dnd  example, — the  moral  force,  by  which  alone  it  can 
prevail  among  the  nations.  Wars  we  may  encounter, 
but  it  is  in  the  sacred  character  of  the  injured  and  the 
ivronged;  to  raise  the  trampled  rights  of  humanity 
from  the  dust ;  to  rescue  the  mild  form  of  Liberty, 
from  her  abode  among  the  prisons  and  the  scaflblds  of 
the  elder  world,  and  to  scat  her  in  the  chair  of- state 
nmong  her  adoring  children ; — to  give  her  beauty  for 
[ishes;  a  healtiiful  action  for  her  cruel  agony;  to  put 
at  last  a  period  to  her  warfare  on  earth ;  to  tear  ncr 
Btar-snanglcd  banner  from  the  perilous  ridges  of  battle, 
and  plant  it  on  the  rock  of  ages.  There  be  it  fixed 
forever, — the  power  of  a'frce  people  slumbering  in  its 
folds,  their  peace  reposing  in  its  shade  I 
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IN*  i^OMMEMORATIO^  OF  THE  LIVES  AND  SERVICES  OK 
JOHN  ADAMS  AND  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

nSLlVKliCO  IN  FAKCt'lL  IUI.L,  BOSTON,  AVOU»T  2y  1826  : 

liY  DANa:i.  WE1JSTER. 


This  is  nil  unaccustomed  spcclaclc.  For  the  iirst 
tinio,  fellow-cit'r/cns,  badges  of  iiiouriiiiirr  shroud  the 
columns  und  overhang  the  arches  of  this  Hall,  These 
walb,  whicli  were  consecrated,  so  long  ago,  to  the 
cause  of  American  hberty,  which  witnessed  her  infant 
struggles,  and  rung  with  the  shouts  of  her  earliest  vic- 
tories, proclaim,  now,  that  distinguished  friends  and 
champions  of  the  great  cause  have  fallen.  It  is  right 
that  it  should  be  thus.  Hie  tears  which  flow,  and  the 
honors  that  are  paid,  when  the  Founders  of  the  Re- 
public die,  give  nope  that  the  Ropuhlic  itself  may  be 
jinmortal.  It  is  fit,  that  by  public  assembly  and  so- 
lemn observance,  by  anthem  and  by  eulogy,  we  com- 
memorate the  services  of  national  bencfnctor-s,  extol 
their  virtues,  and  render  thanks  to  God  for  eminent 
blessings,  oarly  given  and  long  continued,  to  our  fa- 
vored country. 

Adams  and  Jefferson  arc  no  more ;  and  we  tiro  as- 
sembled, fellow-citizens,  the  aged,  the  middle  aged  and 
the  young,  by  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  all,  under 
,  the  ntithority  of  the  municipal  government,  with  the 
presence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Conunon- 
wcahh,  and  others  its  oflirial  repre^^entatives,  the 
university,  and  tl»e  learned  societies,  to  hear  our  part, 
111  those  manifestations  of  respect  and  gratitude  which 
universally  pervade  the  land.  Adams  and  Jeflcrson 
arc  no  more.  On  our  liflieth  anniversary,  the  great 
ddy  of  National  Jubilee,  in  the  very  hour  of  public  re- 
joicing, in  the  midst  of  echoing  and  re-echoing  voices 
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of  thanksgiving,  whilo  tlicir  own  names  wcro  on  nil 
tongues,  tiioy  tooi(  tiicir  lliglit,  together,  to  the  world 
orHpirirs. 

If  it  be  true  that  no  one  can  safely  be  prononnccd 
happy  while  ho  hvcs ;  if  that  event  wiiich  terminates 
hfe  can  aiono  crown  its  honors  and  its  glory,  what 
.  felicity  is  hero !  The  great  ICpie  of  their  lives,  how 
happily  conchnhul!  Portry  itself  has  hardly  closed 
itlustrions  lives,  nnd  fniishod  the  career  of  earthly  re- 
nown, by  such  a  coiisumnialion.  If  we  had  the  pow- 
er, wo  could  not  wish  to  reverFC  \\\\a  di.t^pcnsation  of 
the  Divine  Providrnco.  'J'ho  great  objects  of  life  . 
were  accomplished,  the  drama  was  ready  to  be  clos- 
ed; it  has  closed;  our  patriots  luive  fallen;  but  so 
fallen,  at  such  age,  with  such  coiucick^nce,  On  such  a 
day,  that  we  cannot  rationally  lament  that  tliat  cud  has 
come,  which  we  knew  could  not  be  long  deferred. 

Neither  of  those  great  nu'U,  fellow-citize<^g][^ould 
have  died,  at  any  time,  without  leaving  an  immense 
void  in  our  American  society.  They  have  been  so  in- 
timately, and  for  so  loi  g  a  time,  blended  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  especially  so  united,  in  our 
tlio!»ghta  and  recollections,  with  the  events  of  the 
Revolution,  that  the  death  of  either  woiild  h.ive  touch- 
ed the  strings  of  public  sympathy.  We  should  have 
felt  that  one  great  link,  connecnng  us  with  former 
times,  was  broken;  that  we  had  lost  something  more, 
as  it  were,  of  the  presence  of  the  llevolution  itself,  and 
of  the  act  of  independence,  and  were  driven  on,  by 
another  great  remove,  from  the  days  of  our  country's 
early  <listiuction,  to  nieet  posterity,  and  to  mix  with  the 
future,  f/ikc  the  mariner,  whom  the  ocean  and  tho 
winds  carry  along,  till  he  sees  the  stars  which  have  di- 
rected his  course,  and  lighted  his  pathless  way,  de- 
scend, one  by  one,  beneath  the  rising  horizon,  we 
should  have  lelt  that  the  stream  of  time  had  borne  us 
onward,  till  atioiher  great  luminary,  whose  light  had 
cheered  us,  and  whose  guidance  we  had  followed,  had 
.sunk  away  from  our  sight. 

Hnt  flici  conc.uvvonro.  of  their  death,  on  the  anniver- 
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sary  of  independence,  has  naturally  awakened  stronger 
emotions.  Both  had  been  presidents,  both  had  lived 
to  ^eat  age,  both  were  early  patriots,  and  botl)  were 
dtsthfiguished  and  ever  honored  by  their  immediate 
agency  in  the  act  of  independence.  It  cannot  but 
seem  striking,  and  extraordinary,  that  these  two 
should  live  to  see  the  Mieth  year  from  the  date  of  tiiat 
act ;  that  they  should  complete  that  year ;  and  that 
tlicn,  on  tlio  day  which  had  fast  linked  forever  their 
own  fame  with  their  country*s  glory,  the  heavens 
:9houId  open  to  receive  them  both  nt  once.  As  their 
lives  themselves  were  the  gifts  of  Providence,  who  is 
not  willing  to  recognize  in  their  happy  termination,  as 
well  as  in  their  long  continuance,  proofs  that  our  coun- 
try, and  its  benefactors,  are  objects  of  His  care  ? 

Adams  and  Jeflerson,  I  have  said,  are  no  more.  As 
human  beings,  indeed,  they  are  no  more.  They  arc 
no  morei  as  in  177(i,  bold  and  fearless  advocates  of 
independence ;  no  more  as  on  subsequent  periods,  the 
liead  of  the  government ;  no  more  as  we  have  recent- 
ly seen  them,  aged  and  venerable  objects  of  admira- 
tion and  regard.  They  are  no  more.  They  arc  dead. 
But  how  little  is  there,  of  the  great  an<l  good,  which 
can  die!  To  their  country  they  yet  live,  and  live  for- 
ever. They  live  in  all  that  perpetuates  the  remem- 
brance of  men  on  earth ;  in  the  recorded  prooln  of 
their  own  great  actions,  in  the  oHIspring  of  their  in- 
tellect, in  the  deep  engraved  lines  of  public  gratitude, 
and  in  the  respect  and  homage  of  mankind.  Tliey 
live  in  their  example ;  and  they  live,  emphatically,  and 
will  live  in  the  influence  which  their  lives  and  eflorts, 
,  their  principles  and  opinions,  now  exercise,  and  will 
continue  to  exercise,  on  the  affairs  of  men,  not  only  in 
their  own  country,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
A  superior  and  commanding  human  inteHect,  a  truly 
great  man,  when  Heaven  vouchsafes  so  rare  a  gil\,  is 
not  a  temporary  flame,  biirning  bright  for  a  while,  and 
then  expiring,  giving  place  to  returning  darkness.  It  is 
rather  a  spark  of  fervent  heat,  as  well  as  radiant  light, 
with  power  to  enkindle  the  common  mass  of  hunmii 
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mind ;  80  that  wlion  it  glimmers,  in  its  own  decavt  and 
finally  goes  out  in  death,  no  ni^Iit  follows,  hut  it  leaves 
tlio  world  all  li{;ht,  nlf  on  fire,  ircmi  the  potent  contact 
of  its  own  spirit  Bacon  died;  hut  the  human  under- 
standing, roused,  by  the  touch  of  his  miraculous  wandt 
to  a  perception  of  the  true  philosophy,  and  the  just 
mode. of  inquiring  nHer  truth,  lias  kept  on  its  course, 
successfully  and  gloriously.  Newton  died;  yoc  the 
courses,  of  tJio  spheres  are  still  known,  and  they  yet 
move  on,  in  the  orbits  which  he  saw,  and  described 
for  tliem,  in  the  infinity  of  space. 

No  two  men  now  live,  fellow-citizens,  perhaps  it  may 
bo  doubted,  whether  any  two  men  have  ever  lived,  in 
one  age,  who,  more  than  those  we  now  commemorate, 
have  impressed  their  own  sentiments,  in  regard  to 
politics  and  government,  on  mankind,  infused  their  own 
opinions  more  deeply  into  the  opinions  of  others,  or 
given  a  more  lasting  direction  to  the  current  ^fl^uman 
Uiought.  Their  work  doth  not  perish  with  tlieiiK  The 
tree  which  they  assisted  to  plant,  will  flourish,  although 
tJiey  water  it  and  protect  it  no  longer ;  for  it  has  struck 
its  roots  deep,  it  has  sent  them  to  the  very  centre; 
no  storm,  not  of  force  to  burst  the  orb,  can  overturn 
it;  its  branches  spread  wide;  they  stretch  their  pro- 
tecting arms  broader  and  broader,  and  its  top  is  destin- 
ed to  reach  the  heavens.  Wo  are  not  deceived. 
There  is  no  delusion  here.  No  age  will  come,  in 
which  the  American  itevolution  will  appear  less  than 
it  is,  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  human  history.  No 
age  will  come,  in  which  it  will  cease  to  be  seen  and 
felt,  on  either  continent,  that  a  mighty  step,  a  great  ad- 
vance, not  only  in  American  alVairs,  but  in  himian  nllairs, 
was  made  on  the  4tii  of  July,  177G.  And  no  age  will 
come,  we  trust,  so  ignorant  or  so  unjust,  as  not  to  seo 
and  acknowle<lge  tlieenicient  agency  of  these  wo  now 
honor,  in  producing  that  momentous  event. 

We  are  not  asscnihled,  therefore,  fellow-citizens,  as 
men  overwhelmed  with  calamity  by  the  sudden  disrup- 
tion of  the  tics  of  friendship  or  a  fleet  ion,  or  as  in  des- 
;)air  for  the  Kepublic,  by  the  untimely  blighting  of  its 
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hopes.  Death  has  not  surprised  us  by  an  unreasona- 
ble blow.  Wo  hnv(N  indeed,  seen  the  tomb  c  ose,  but 
it  has  clo'cd  only  over  ninture  yt*ars.  over  lon<r  pro« 
tractcd  pulihc  service,  over  the  wt^ikncss  (»!'  ii<re.  iind 
over  life  itself  only  when  the  eitddof  living  had  been 
fiilfdled.  These  sims,  as  they  ro^'c  slowly,  and  steadily, 
amidst  clouds  and  storms,  in  their  aseendant,  so  tlicy 
have  not  rushed  from  their  meridian,  to  sink  suddenly 
in  the  west.  Like  the  mildness,  the  serenity,  the  con- 
tinuing beni<!nity  of  a  sinnmerV  day.  they  have  i^ono 
down  with  slow  descendin«r,  jrrateful,  hni^  lingering 
li<;ht;  and  now  that  they  are  beyond  the  visible  mar;rin 
of  the  world.  ;(ood  omens  cheer  us  from  *thc  bright 
track  of  their  fiery  car  I' 

There  were  many  points  of  similarity  in  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  these  j^reat  men.     They  belonged  to  the 
same  profession,  and  had  pursued   its  studies  and  its 
practic^for  uneipial  lengths  of  time  indeed,  but  with 
diligence  and  ell'ect.       Hoth  were  h'arned   and   able 
lawyers.     They  were  natives  and  inhiibiiaius,  respec- 
tively, of  thoHu  two  of  the  colonies,  which,  at  the   re- 
volution. w(*re   the  lar;;;est    and    most   powerful,  mid 
which  natiiriilly  had  a  lead  In  the  political  iiffairs  of  tho 
tinies.     When  the  ccdonies  bectnue.  in  some  dcjrrcc, 
united,  by  the  assembliiitr  of  a  «^cncral  coii;^ress,  they 
were  brou«»ht  to  act  toother,  in  its  deliberaiious,  not 
imleed  at  the  same  time,  but  both  at   early   periods. 
Each  hail  alrea<ly  mauifesled   his  attiichment  to  the 
cause  of  the  country,  as  well  as  his  ability  to  maintain 
it  by  printed   addresses,   public  speeches,   extensive 
correspondence,  and  whatever  other  unale  could   be 
'adopted,  for  the  purpr>se  of  expor'iu;^  the  eiu'.roach- 
inentrt  of  the  British  ptirliament  and  nnimaliii^  (he  peo- 
ple ton  maidy  resisttince.      ISoth  were  not  only  (h^cid- 
ccl*  but  early  IViiMuls  of  liulepeudeuee.     While  others 
yet  doid)te<l,  thev  were  resolved  ;  while  others  hesitat- 
ed, they  pressed  forward.     They  were  both  nuMuhers 
of  the  committee  for  preparing  the  Declaratioii  of  In- 
dopeiulence,  and  th<;y  constituted  the  sub-committee, 
appointed  by  the  other  niendicrs  to  nuike  the  druu;^ht. 
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They  left  tlicir  scats  in  congress,  being  called  (oothor 
public  employments,  nt  periods  not  remote  from  each 
other,  although  one  of  them  rcturn(!dto  it,  afterwards, 
for  a  short  time.  Neither  of  them  was  of  the  assembly 
of  great  men  which  formed  the  present  constitution, 
and  neither  was  at  any  time  member  of  congress  un- 
der its  provisions.  Both  have  been  piiblic  nunisters 
abroad,  both  vicc-(>rcsidents,  and  both  presidents. 
These  coincidences  are  now  singularly  crowned  and 
I  completed.  They  have  died,  together;  and  they  died 
{  on  the  anniversary  of  liherty. 

j  When  many  ofns  were  last  in  this  place,  fcllow-citi- 
I  zcns,  it  was  on  tlie  day  of  that  anniversary.  Wo  were 
I  UK't  to  enjoy  the  festivities  l»elonging  to  the  occasion, 
and  to  manifest  our  grateful  honuige  to  our  political 
fathers. 

Wc  did  not,  we  could  not  here,  forget  our  venerable 
neighbor  of  (iuinry.     Wc  knew  that  we  were  stand- 
ing, at  a  time  of  high  nnd  palmy  prosperity,  where  he 
I    had  stood,  in  the  liour  of  utmost  peril;  that  wo  saw 
I    nothing  but  lilMTty  and   seeurity.  where  ho  had  mot 
[    the  frown  of  pow«*r;  tlint  we  wt^re  enjoying  everything, 
i    where  he  had  hazarded  evt^rything;  and  just  and  sin- 
I    cere  plaudits  rose  to  his  uauie,  from  the  crowds  which 
1    filled  this  area,  and   hung  over  these  galleries.     He 
whose  grateful  duty  it  was  lo  speak  to  us,  on  that  day, 
I    of  the  virtues  of  our  Hit  hers  had,  iuth^ed,  admonished 
I    us  that  time  and  \cars  were  aliout  to  level  his  venera- 
ble frame  with  the  dust.     Ijut.ite  hade  ns  hope,  that 
I    'the  sound  of  a  nation's  joy,  rushing  from  our  cities, 
I     ringing  from  our  val'eys.  eciioiiig  iVom  our  hills,  might 
yet  break  the  silence  of  his^aged  ear;  that  the  rism^ 
blessings  of  grt^tefid  millions  might  yet  viNit,  with  glad 
light,  his  decaying  vision/     Alas !  that  vision  was  then 
closing  for<'ver.     Alusl  the  sih*netj  which  was  then 
settling  on  that  agcul  ear,  was  an  everlasting  silence! 
For,  lo!    in  the  very  moment  of  our  festivities,  his 
freed  spirit  ascended  lo  God  who  gave  it!     liumau 
aid  and  human  solace  terminate  at  the  grave;  or  wc 
would  gladly  hav«^  borne  him  upward,  on  a  nation's 
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outspread  hands ;  we  would  have  accompanied  him, 
and  with  the  blessings  of  millions  and  the  prayers 
of  millions,  commended  him  to  the  Divine  favor. 

While  still  indul«ring  our  tlioutrhts  on  the  coinci^ 
dcnco  of  the  dcfnth  of  thitt  venerable  man  with  the  an* 
nivcrsary  of  independence,  we  learn  that  Jeflcrson,  too, 
has  fullcn ;  and  that  these  a^cd  patriots,  thcne  illus- 
trious fellow-laborers,  had  led  our  world  together. 
May  not  such  events  raise  the  suggestion  that  they 
arc  not  undesigned,  and  that  llcavcn  docs  so  order 
things,  as  sometimes  to  attract  strongly  the  attention, 
and  excite  the  thoughts  of  men  ?  The  occurrence  has 
added  new  interest  to  our  anniversary,  and  will  be  re- 
membered, in  all  time  to  come. 

The  occasion,  fellow-citizens,  requires  some  account 
of  the  Hves  and  services  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  This  duty  must  necessarily  be  performed 
with  great  brevity,  and  in  the  discharge  of  it  I  shall  bo 
obliged  to  confme  myself,  principullv^  to  those  parts 
of  their  history  and  character  which  belonged  to  them 
as  public  men. 

John  Adams  wiis  born  at  Quincy,  then  part  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Braintree,  on  the  19th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, (Old  Style,)  IT.'W.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Puritans  hin  uticestors  having  early  emigrated  from 
Knglaiid,  and  Mettled  in  MaHHachuHettH.  Discovering 
curly  a  strong  love  of  reading  and  of  knowledge,  to- 
gether with  nmrks  of  great  strength  and  activity  of 
mind,  proper  care  was  taken  by  liis  worthy  father,  to 
provide  for  his  education.  He  pursued  his  youtliful 
studies  in  Hraintree,  under  Mr.  Marsh,  a  teacher  whose 
t  fortune  it  was  that  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.  as  well  as  the 
subject  of  these  remarks,  should  receive  from  him  his 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  classical  literature. 
Having  been  admitted,  in  17.51,  a  member  of  Harvard 
College,  Mr.  Adams  was  graduated,  in  course,  in  1755 ; 
and  on  the  catalogue  of  tliat  Institution,  his  name,  al 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  second  among  the  living 
Ahinnii,  being  preceded  only  by  that  of  the  venerable 
1  lolyokc.    ^Vitll  what  degree  of  reputation  he  left  the 
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Univcrsityv  is  Dot  now  precisely  known.    We  know 
only  that  he  was  distinguished,  in  a  class  which  num- 
bercd  Locke  and  Flcmcnwajr  among  its  members. 
Choosing  the  law  for  his  profession,  he  commenced 
:    and  prosecuted  its  studies  at  Worcester,  under  tlie  di- 
i    rcction  of  Samuel  Putnam,  a  gcntlunmn  whom  Jie  has 
.  hiniselfdescribed  as  an  acute  man,  an  able  and  learned 
lawyer,  and  as  in  large  professional  practice  at  that 
time.    In  17'08,  ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  corn- 
in  mcnced  business  in  Braintrce.    lie  is  understood  to 
SJ  have  made  his  first  considerable  effort,  or  to  have  at- 
3  taincd  his  first  signal  success,  at  Plymouth,  on  one  of 
IB  those  occasions  which  furnish  the  earliest  opportunity 
^  for  distinction  to  many  young  men  of  the  profession,  a 
jury  trial,  and  a  criminal  cause.    His  business  natu- 
rally grew  with  his  reputation,  and  his  residence  in 
the  vicinity  afforded  the  opportunity,  as  his  growing 
eminence  gave  the  power,  of  entering  on  the  larger 
^  field  of  practice  which  the  capital  presented.    In  I7U6, 
!  he  removed  his  residence  to  Boston,  still  continuing 
*  his  attendance  on  the  neighboring  circuits,  and  not 
J  onfrequentl^  called  to  remote  parts  of  the  Province, 
if  In  1770,  his  professional  firmness  was  brought  to  a 
is  test  of  some  severity,  on  the  application  of  the  British 
! !  officers  and  soldiers  to  undertake  their  defence,  on 
the  trial  of  the  indict  iiients  found  against  them  on  ac- 

f  count  of  the  traiisactions  of  tlio  niciuorable  .0th  of 
March,  lie  seems  to  have  thought,  on  this  occasion, 
that  a  man  can  no  more  abandon  the  proper  duties  of 
his  profession,  than  ho  can  abandon  other  duties. 
The  event  proved,  that  as  he  judged  well  for  his  own 
reputation,  so  he  judged  well,  also,  for  the  interest  and 
permanent  fame  of  liis  country.  The  result  of  that 
trial  proved,  that  notwithstanding  the  high  degree  of 
excitement  then  existing,  in  consequence  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  British  government,  a  jury  of  Massachu- 
setts would  not  deprive  the  most  reckless  enemies, 
even  the  officers  of  that  standing  army,  quartered 
among  them,  which  tJiey  so  perfectly  abhorred,  of  any 
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part  of  that  protection  which  t]ic  law,  in  its  mildest  and 
most  indulgent  interpretation,  afforded  to  persons  ac- 
cused of  crimes. 

Without  pursuing  Mr.  Adams^  professional  course 
further,  sufRcc  it  to  say,  that  on  the  firnt  estahlishment 
of  the  judicial  tribunals  under  the  authority  of  tlio 
State,  in  1776,  he  received  an  oiler  of  the  high  and 
responsible  station  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  But  he  was  destined  for  another  and  a  diflcr- 
cnt  career.  From  early  life  the  bent  of  his  mind  was 
toward  uolitirR;  a  propensity,  which  the  state  of  the 
times,  it  it  did  not  create,  doubtloHS  very  much  strength- 
ened. J'uhlic  subjects  must  have  occupied  the 
tliuughts  and  Oiled  up  the  conversation  in  the  circles 
in  which  he  tlien  moved ;  and  the  interesting  ques- 
tions, at  that  time  just  arising,  could  not  but  seize  on  a 
mind,  like  his,  ardent,  sanguine  and  ])atriotic.  The 
letter,  fortunately  preserved,  written  by  him  at  Wor- 
cester so  early  as  the  12th  of  October,  H.O^,  is  a  proof 
of  very  comprehensive  views,  and  uncommon  depth  of 
reflection,  in  a  young  man  not  yet  <|uite  twenty.  In 
this  letter  he  predicted  the  transfer  of  power,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  seat  of  empire  in  America;  ho 
predicted,  also,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  co- 
lonics; and  anticipated  their  naval  distinction,  and 
foretold  that  all  Europe,  combined,  could  not  subdue 
them.  All  this  is  said,  not  on  a  public  occasion,  or 
for  effect,  but  in  the  style  of  sober  and  friendly  corres- 
pondence, as  the  result  of  his  own  thoughts.  « 1  some- 
times retire,'  said  he,  at  the  close  of  the  letter,  *  and 
laying  things  together  form  some  rellections  pleasing 
'  to  myself.  The  produce  of  one  of  these  reveries  you 
have  read  above.'  This  prognostication,  so  early  in 
liis  own  life,  so  early  in  the  history  of  thu  country,  of 
independence,  of  vast  increase  of  numbers,  of  naval 
force,  of  such  augmented  power  as  miglit  defy  all  Eu- 
rope, is  remarkable.  It  is  more  remarkable,  that  its 
author  should  live  to  see  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  what 
could  have  seemed  to  others,  at  the  time,  but  the  ex- 
travagance of  youthful  fancy.    His  curliest  political 
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feelings  worothos  strongly  American;  and  from  this 
ardent  ottoehmont  to  his  native  soil  he  never  depart^. 
Whilo  stitl  living  at  Quincy,  and  at  tlie  ago  of  twen< 
'  ty-four,  Mr.  Adams  was  present,  in  this  town,  on  tlio 
j  argument  before  the  Suproiiie  (^ourt  respecting  Writs 
:  of  Assistance!  and  heard  the  celebrated  and  patriotic 
•  speech  of  James  Otis.  Unquestionably,  that  was  a 
]  masterly  performance.  No  fli<rlity  declamation  about 
L  liberty,  no  superficial  discussion  of  popular  topics,  it 
M  was  a  leamecl,  fienotrating,  convincing,  coiLstitutioual 
Jl  argument,  exprcsHod  in  a  strain  of  high  and  resoluto 
1^  putriotism.  lie  grasnod  tlio  question,  then  pending 
H  between  Englnndand  Jicr Colonies,  with  the  Htrengtn 

Eof  a  lion;  and  if  he  HoniotinieH  Kjiortcd,  it  was  only  be- 
cause the  lion  himself  is  sometimes  playful.  Its  sue- 
^  cess  appears  to  have  been  as  great  as  its  merits,  and 
its  hnpression  was  widely  felt.  Mr.  Adams  himself 
S  seems  never  to  have  lost  the  feeling  it  produced,  and 
i  to  have  entertained  constantly  the  fullest  conviction  of 
t  its  im|>ortant  eilects.  *•  I  do  say,*  he  observes,  *  in  the 
I  most  solemfi  manner,  that  Mr.  Otis*  Oration  against 
I  Writs  of  Assistance,  breathed  into  this  nation  the 
I    breath  of  life.' 

I  In  17G/i  Mr.  Adams  laid  before  the  public  what  I 
suppose  to  be  his  first  printed  pcrrorniancc,  except  es« 
I  says  for  the  periodical  press,  a  Dissertation  on  tlio 
Canon  and  Kendal  Law.  The  object  of  this  work 
was  to  show  that  our  New  F.n^jland  ancestors,  in  con- 
senting to  exile  tlicmselvcs  from  their  native  land, 
were  actuated,  mainly,  by  the  desire  of  delivering 
themselves  from  the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  and  from 
the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  political  systems  of 
the  otlier  continent ;  and  to  make  this  truth  bear,  with 
eflcct,  on  the  politics  of  the  timos.  Its  tone  is  uncom- 
monly bold  and  animated,  for  that  period.  lie  calls 
on  the  people,  not  only  to  defend,  but  to  study  and  un- 
derstand their  rights  and.  privileges;  urges  earnestly 
the  nceessity  of  <lifl'using  general  knowledge,  invokes 
the  clergy  and  the  bar,  the  colleges  and  academies, 
and  nJi  others  who  have  the  abilitv  and  the  means,  to 
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expose  the  insidious  designs  of  arbitrary  power,  to  rc« 
sist  its  approaches,  and  to  bo  persuaded  that  there  is 
a  settled  aesi^n  on  foot  to  enslave  all  America.  ^  Be 
it  remembered/  says  the  author,  *  that  liberty  must,  at 
all  hazards,  be  supported.  We  have  a  right  to  it,  dc« 
rived  from  our  Maker.  But  if  we  hud  not,  our  fathers 
have  earned  it,  and  bought  it  for  us,  at  the  expcns<e  of 
their  ease,  their  estate,  their  pleasure  and  their  blood. 
And  liberty  cannot  be  preserved  without  a  general 
knowledge  among  the  people,  who  have  a  right,  from 
the  frame  of  their  nature,  to  knowledge,  as  their 
great  Creator,  who  does  nothinij  in  vain,  has  given 
them  understandings,  and  a  desire  to  know ;  but  be- 
sides this,  they  have  a  right,  an  indisputable,  unaliena- 
ble, indefeasible  right  to  that  most  dreaded  and  envied 
kind  of  knowlrd^e,  I  mean  of  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  their  rulers.  Uulers  are  no  more  than  attor- 
nies,  agents,  and  trustees  of  the  people;  and  if  the 
caiise,  the  interest  and  trust,  is  insidiously  betrayed,  or 
wantonly  trifled  away,  the  people  have  a  right  to  re- 
voke the  authority,  that  they  themselves  have  deputed, 
and  to  constitute  other  and  better  agents,  attornies  and 
trustees.' 

The  citizens  of  this  town  conferred  on  Mr.  Adams 
his  first  political  distinction,  and  clothed  him  with  his 
first  political  trust,  by  electing  him  one  of  tlieir  repre- 
sentatives, in  1770.  Before  this  time  be  bad  become 
extensively  known  throughout  the  province,  as  well  by 
the/^art  he  liad  acted  in  relation  to  public  a  flairs,  as 
by  tne  exercise  of  his  proflrssioiuil  ability.  He  was 
among  tliose  who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  con- 
.  trovcrsy  with  Knglaiid,  and  wliether  in  or  out  of  the 
Legislature,  his  time  and  talents  were  alike  devoted 
to  the  cause,  hi  the  years  1773  and  1774  he  was 
chosen  a  counsellor,  by  the  members  of  the  General 
Court,  but  rejected  by  Governor  Hutchinson,  in  tbe 
former  of  those  years,  and  by  Governor  Gage  in  tbe 
latter. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand,  however,  when  tlie  af- 
fairs of  the  colonies  urgently  demanded  united  coun- 
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cils.    An  open  rupture  with  the  parent  State  appeared 
inevitable,  and  it  was  but  the  dictate  of  prudence,  that 
those  who  were  united  by  a  common  mtcrcst  and  a 
common  danger,  should    protect  that  interest  and 
guard  against  that  chingcr,  by  united  cfTorts.    A  Gene- 
ral Congress  of  Delegates  from  all  the  colonies,  hav- 
ing been  proposed  and  agreed  to,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  the  I7jlh  of  June,  1771,  elected  James 
Bowdoin,  Thomas    Gushing,   Samuel  Adnms,  John 
Adams,  and  Robert  Trf^at  i^aine,  delegates  from  Mas- 
sachusetts.   This  appointment  was  made  at  Salem, 
where  the  General  Court  had  been  convened  l>y  Gov- 
ernor Gage,  in  the  last  hour  of  the  existence  of  a 
House  of  Representatives  under  the  provincial  Char- 
ter.   While  engaged  in  this  important  business,  the 
Governor  having  been  informed  of  what  was  parsing, 
sent  his  secretary  with  a  niossago  dissolving  the  Gene- 
ral Court.    The  secrotnry  fnuling  I  ho  door  locked,  di- 
rected the  mossongor  t(»  go  in  and  inform  the  spoalcer 
that  the  secretary  was  at  the  door  with  a  message  from 
the  Governor.     Tho  mossonger  returned,  and  inform- 
ed the  secretary  that  the  orders  of  the  Uonsc  were 
that  the  doors  should  be  kopl  fa«t ;  whereupon  the 
secretary  soon  after  rend  a  proelaniation,  dissolving 
the  General  Court  upon  the  sta'rs.    Thus  terminated, 
forever,  the  actual  e.\<Tciso  of  the  po'iiical  power  of 
Enidand  in  or  o\cr   Massachusetts.     'I'hc   four  last 
named  delegates  accepted   their  appointments,  and 
took  their    seats    in    Congress,  the  Hrst  day  of   its 
meeting,  Septeniher5,  177  i,  in  iMiiladclphin. 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  Congress  are  well 
known,  and  have  heen  universally  admired.  It  is  in 
vain  that  we  would  look  for  superior  proofs  of  wisdom, 
talent  and  patriotism.  Lord  Chatham  said,  that  for 
himself,  he  must  declare,  that  he  had  studied  and 
admired  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  the  master  states 
of  the  world,  hut  that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of 
sagacity,  at»d  wisdom  of  conclusion,  no  body  of  men 
coidd  stand  in  preference  to  this  Congress.  It  is  hard- 
//  iufcrior  praise  to  say,  that  no  production  of  that 
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great  man  himself  can  bo  pronounced  superior  to  seve- 
ral of  the  papers  publislied  as  the  proceedings  of  this 
most  ablet  most  firm,  most  patriotic  assembly.  There 
is  indeed,  nothing  superior  to  thorn  in  the  range  of  po- 
litical disquisition.  Thoy  not  only  eTnbrnce,  illustrate, 
and  enforce  every  thing  which  political  philosophy, 
the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  spirit  of  free  uiquiryr  had 
antecedently  produced,  but  they  add  new  and  striking 
'  views  of  their  own,  and  apply  the  whole,  with  irresisti- 
ble force,  in  support  of  the  cause  which  had  drawn 
them  together. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  constant  attendnnt  on  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body,  and  lK)re  an  active  part  in  its  im- 
portant measures.  He  Was  of  the  couiniittce  to  state 
the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  of  that  also  which  report- 
ed the  address  to  the  king. 

As  it  was  in  the  Continental  Congress,  fellow-citi- 
zens, that  those  whose  deaths  have  given  rise  to  this 
occasion,  wore  first  brought  together,  and  called  on  to 
unite  their  industry  and  their  ability,  in  the  service  of 
the  country,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  take  a  brief  notice  of  his  life,  up 
to  the  period  when  ho  appeared  within  the  walls  of 
.  Congress. 

Thomas  JcHerson,  descended-  from  ancestors  who 
had  been  settled  in  Virginia  for  some  generations,  was 
born  near  the  spot  on  which  he  died,  m  the  county  of 
Albemarle,  on  the  2d  of  April,  (Old  .Style,)  1743.  His 
youthful  studies  were  pursued  m  the  neighborhood  of 
bis  fatlier*s  residence,  until  he  was  removed  to  the 
collc^ge  of  William  and  Mary,  the  highest  honors  of 
'  which  he  in  due  time  received.  Flaving  led  the  col- 
lege with  reputation,  he  applied  hims(;1f  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  under  the  tuition  of  George  Wythe,  one  of  the 
highest  jndicial  names  of  which  that  State  can  boast. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  elected  a  mendier  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  nhich  he  had  no  sooner  appeared  than  he 
distinguished  himself,  by  knowledge,  capacity,  and. 
promptitude. 

Mr.  Jcflerson  apj)ears  to  have  been  imbued  with  an 
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early  love  of  lettera  and  science,  and  to  have  cherbhed 
a  Btronff  diapoiition  to  puniuo  these  objects.    To  the 
physiciu  sciences,  especially,  and  to  ancient  classic 
Kterature,  he  is  understood  to  have  had  a  warm  at^ 
tachment,  and  never  entirely  to  have  lost  sight  of  them, 
in  the  midst  of  tlie  busiest  occupations.    But  the  times 
were  times  for  action,  rather  than  for  contemplation. 
The  country  was  to  be  defended,  and  to  be  saved,  be- 
fore it  could  be  enjoyed.    Philosophic  leisure  aitaJitc- 
!'  rary  purpuits,  and  even  the  objects  of  professional  at< 
*!  tcntion,were  idl  necessarily  pOHtponed  to  the  urgent 
j  i  calls  of  the  public  service.    The  exigency  of  the  coun- 
'I  try  made  the  Fame  demand  on  Mr.  JeHcTHon  that  it 
1 1  made  on  others  who  had  tlie  ability  and  the  diHposition 
|!  to  serve  it;  and  ho  obej^'cdtho  call;  thinking  and  feel* 
1 1  ing,  in  this  respect,  with  the  great  Roman  orator; 
Quis  enim  est  tarn  cupidus  in  perspicicnda  coguoscen- 
!  daque  rerum  natura,  ut,  si  ci  tractanti  contcmplantiquo 
!  res  cognitiono  dignissinias  8ubito  sit  allatum  pcriculum 
I  discrimenquo  patriro,  cui  siibvcniro  opitulariqud  p08sit« 
I  non  ilia  omnia  rclinqiiat  atquc  nbjiciat,  etiam  hi  dinu- 
•■  roerare  so  stclias,  uut  mctiri  mundi  maguitudincm 
i  posse  arbitretur? 

Entering,  with  all  his  heart,  into  the  cause  of  liberty, 
his  ability,  patriotism,  and  power  with  the  pen  naturally 
drew  upon  liim  a  large  participation  in  the  most  import- 
ant concerns.  Wherever  he  was,  there  was  found  a 
soul  devoted  to  the  cause,  power  to  defend  and  main- 
tain it,  and  willingness  to  incur  all  its  hazards.  In  1774 
he  published  a  Sunminry  View  of  the  Rights  of  Bri- 
tish America,  a  valuable  production  among  thosiK)  in- 
tended to  show  Xhb  dangers  which  threatened  the  liber, 
tics  of  the  country,  and  to  encourage  the  people  in 
their  defence.  In  Juno  177.'i  he  was  cicclcd  a  miiuiber 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  as  successor  to  Peyton 
Randolph,  who  had  retired  on  account  of  ill  health, 
.  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body  on  tlie  21st  of  the  sumo 
month. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  without  pursuintr  the  biog- 
raphy  of  these  illustrious  meu  further,  for  the  present, 
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let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  most  prominent  act  of 
their  lives,  their  participation  in  the  Declaration  of  In* 
dcptmclcnco. 

Preparatory  to  tlio  introduction  of  that  important 
measure,  a  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr. 
Adams,  had  reported  a  tesolution,  which  Congress 
adopted  the  10th  of  May,  recommending,  in  substance, 
to  all  the  colonies  whicli  had  not  already  established 
governments  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  their  nfFairs,  to 
adopt  such  government,  as  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  bent  conduce  to  the 
happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular, 
and  America  in  genorul. 

This  significant  vote  was  soon  followed  by  the  direct 
proposition,  which  llichnrd  Henry  Lee  lind  the  honor 
to  submit  to  Congress,  by  resolution,  on  the  7th  day  of 
June.  The  published  journal  docs  not  e\|)rcssly  state 
it,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  I  suppose,  that  this  resolution 
was  in  the  same  words,  when  originally  submitted  by 
A4r.  I^ee,  as  when  fniaily  passed.  Having  been  discuss- 
ed, on  Saturday  the  tttli,  and  Monday  the  lOth  of  June, 
this  resohition  was  on  the  last  mentioned  day  postpon- 
ed, for  further  consideration,  to  the  first  day  of  Julv; 
and,  at  the  same  time  it  was  voted,  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  prepare  a  Declaration,  to  the  elFcct  of 
the  resolution.  This  committee  was  elected  by  ballot, 
on  the  fuilowing  day,  and  consisted  of  Thomas  JcfTcr- 
iion,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman, 
and  Robert  R.  Livingston. 

It  is  usual,  when  committees  are  elected  by  ballot, 
that  their  members  arc  arranged,  in  order,  according 
f  to  the  number  of  votes  which  each  has  receivxd,  Mr. 
Jeilerson,  thcrelbre,  had  received  the  highest,  and 
Mr.  Adams  the  next  highest  number  of  votes.  The 
dilVerence  is  said  to  have  been  but  of  a  single  vote. 
Mr.  Jellerson^  and  Mr.  Adams,  standing  thus  at  the 
head  of  the  committee,  were  requested  by  the  other 
members,  to  act  as  a  sub-committee,  to  prepare  the 
drull;  and  Mr.  Jeilerson  drew  up  the  paper.  The 
original  draft,  as  brought  by  him  from  his  study,  and 
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BulHDitted  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
witli  interlineations  in  the  hand-writing  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  others  in  that  of  Mr.  Adnms,  was  in  Mr.  Jclfer* 
^8  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  merit 
of  this  paper  u  Mr.  Jeffcrson^tf.  Some  changes  wero 
made  in  it,  on  the  suggestion  of  other  members  of  the 
committee,  and  others  by  Congress  while  it  was  under 
discussion.     But  none  of  tiicm  altered  the  tone,  the 

0  lirame,  the  arrangement,  or  the  general  character  of  the 
i|  instrument.  As  a  composition,  the  declaration  is  Mr. 
2  Jcflcrson*s.  It  is  the  production  of  his  mind,  and 
S  tlio  high  honor  of  it  belongs  to  iiim,  clearly  and 
2  absolutely. 

S  It  has  sometimes  been  suid,  as  if  it  were  a  dcroga- 
M  tion  from  the  merits  of  this  paper,  that  it  contains 
"  nothing  new;  that  it  only  states  grounds  of  prococd- 
ing,  and  presses  topics  of  argument,  which  had  often 
w  been  stated  and  pressed  bcfure.  But  it  was  not  tho 
C  object  of  the  declaration  to  produce  any  thing  new. 
i  It  was  not  to  invent  reasons  for  independence,  but  to 
«  state  those  which  governed  the  Congress.  For  great 
iS  and  sufficient  causes,  it  was  proposc^d  to  declare  inde- 
J  |)endence;  and  the  proper  busiiiciis  of  the  paper  to  be 

1  drawn,  was  to  set  forth  those  causes,  and  justify  the 
authors  of  the  measure,  in  any  event  of  fortune*  to  tho 

I  country,  and  to  jiostcrity.  The  cause  of  American  in- 
>  depenuence,  moreover,  was  now  to  be  presented  to  tho 
world,  in  such  manner,  if  it  might  so  be,  as  to  engage 
its  sympathy,  to  coinniand  its  respect,  to  attract  its 
sdmirution;  and  in  anasHenihly  of  most  able  and  dis^ 
tiiiguished  men.  TlK)nias  Jellerson  had  the  high  honor 
of  being  the  selected  advocate  of  this  cause.  To  say 
tliat  he  |>erlorined  his  great  work  well,  would  be  doin^ 
him  injustice.  To  say  that  he  did  excellently  well, 
admirably  well,  would  be  inadequate  and  halting 
praise.  Let  us  rather  say,  that  he  so  discharged  the 
duty  assigned  him,  that  all  Americans  may  well  rejoice 
that  the  work  of  drawing  the  title  deed  of  their  liber- 
ties devolved  on  his  hands; 
With  nil  its  merits,  there  are  those  who  have  thought 
VOL.  V.  r)0 
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that  there  was  one  thing  in  the  declaration  to  be  re* 
gretted ;  and  that  is,  the  asperity  and  apparent  anger 
witli  which  it  speaks  of  the  person  of  the  king;  the  in« 
dustrious  ability  with  which  it  accumulates  and  charges 
upon  him,  all  the  injuries  which  the  colonics  had  suf- 
fered from  the  mother  country.  Possibly  some  degree 
of  injustice,  now  or  hereafter,  at  home  or  abroad,  may 
be  done  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  if  this  part  of 
the  declaration  be  not  placed  in  its  proper  light.  An- 
ger or  resentment,  certainly,  much  less  personal  re- 
proach and  invective,  could  not  properly  6nd  place,  in 
a  composition  of  such  high  dignity,  and  of  such  lofly 
and  permanent  character. 

A  single  reflection  on  the  original  ground  of  dis- 
pute, between  England  and  the  colonies,  is  sufKcient 
to  remove  any  unfavorable  impression,  in  this  respect. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  the  colonies,  while  colonics, 
admitted  thcniHclves  bound  by  their  allegiance  to  the 
king;  but  they  disclaimed,  altogether,  the  authority  of 
parhament;  holding  themselves,  in  this  respect,  to  re- 
semble the  condition  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  before 
the  respective  unions  of  those  kingdoms  with  England, 
when  they  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  same  king, 
but  each  had  its  separate  legislature.  The  tic,  there- 
fore, which  our  revolution  was  to  break,  did  not  sub- 
•sist  between  us  and  the  British  parliament,  or  between 
us  and  the  British  government,  in  the  aggregate;  but 
directly  between  us  and  the  king  himself.  The  colo- 
nies had  never  admitted  themselves  subject  to  parlia- 
ment. That  was  precisely  the  point  of  the  original 
controversy.  They  had  uniformly  denied  that  parlia- 
ment had  authority  to  make  laws  for  them.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  subjection  to  parliament  to  be  thrown 
ofl*.*     But  allegiance  to  the  knig  did  exist,  and  had 

*  This  qucstfon,  of  the  power  of  parliament  over  the  colonicii, 
was  discussed  with  singular  ability,  by  Gov.  Hutchinson  on  the  ono 
fide,  and  the  house  of  representatives  of  Mnssiichuiiettd  on  the  other, 
in  1773.  The  argument  «>f  the  House  is  in  the  tbrm  of  an  an^iver 
to  the  governor's  mesjsage,  ami  was  reported  by  Mr.  Samuel  Adams, 
Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Hawlcy,  Mr.  Bowers,  Mr.  Uobson,  Mr.  Foster, 
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been  uniformly  acknowledged;  and  down  to  1775  tlio 
most  Folemn  assurances  hud  been  given  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  break  that  allegiance,  or  to  throw  it  oflll 
Thcreforot  as  the  direct  object,  and  only  eflfect  of  the 
declaration,  according  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
controversy  had  been  maintained,  on  our  part,  was  to 
8cv6r  t]io  tie  of  allegiance  which  bound  us  to  the  king, 
it  was  properly  and  necessarily  founded  on  acts  of  the 
crown  Itself,  as  its  justifying  causes.  Parliament  is  not 
so  much  as  mentioned,  in  the  whole  instrument. 
When  odioas  and  oppressive  acts  are  rcf9rred  to, 
it  is  done  by  charging  the  king  with  confederating, 
with  others,  Mn  pretended  acts  of  legiialation;*  the  ob- 
ject being,  constantly,  to  hold  the  king  himself  directly 
responsible  for  tliosc  measures  which  were  the  grounds 
of  separation.  FIvcn  the  precedent  of  the  English 
revolution  was  not  overlooked,  and  in  this  case,  as  well 
as  in  timt,  occasion  was  found  to  say  that  the  king  had 
abdicated  the  government.  Consistency  with  tho 
principles  upon  which  resistance  began,  and  with  all 
the  previous  state  papers  issued  by  Congress,  required 
that  the  declaration  should  be  bottomed  on  the  mis- 
government  of  the  king;  and  therefore  it  was  properly 
framed  with  that  nim  and  to  that  end.  The  king  was 
known,  indeed,  to  have  acted,  ns  in  other  cases,  by  lii^ 
ministers,  and  with  his  parliament;  but  as  our  ances- 
tors Imd  never  admitted  themselves  subject  either  to 
ministers  or  to  parliament,  there  were  no  reasons  to  be 
given  for  now  refusing  obedience  to  their  authority. 
This  clear  and  obvious  necessity  of  founding  the  decla- 
ration on  the  misconduct  of  the  king  himself,  gives  to 
that  instrument  its  personal  application,  and  its  charac- 
ter of  direct  and  pointed  accusation. 
The  declaration  having  been  reported  to  Congress, 

Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Thnycr.  As  the  power  of  the  pnrliamcnt  had 
been  acknowledged,  so  far  at  least  as  toeflect  us  by  lutvs  of  trade,  it 
was  not  easy  to  settle  the  line  of  distinction.  It  was  thought  how- 
ever to  be  very  clear,  that  the  charters  of  the  colonies  hud  exempted 
them  from  the  general  logislation  of  the  British  parlisunent.  S«e 
.Va9sachusetts  State  Papers,  p.  961. 
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by  tho  committoo,  tlio  rcnolution  itsolf  was  token  up 
and  debated  on  tho  first  day  of  July,  and  again  on  the 
second,  on  wliicli  last  day  it  was  ogrccd  to  and  adopt- 
ed, in  these  words, 

Resolved,  That  these  united  colonics  arc,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states ;  that 
tliey  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion  between  them, 
and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  to- 
tally dissolved. 

Having  thus  passed  the  main  resolution,  Congre.os 
proceeded  to  consider  the  reported  draft  of  the  d(;cla- 
ration.    It  was  discussed  on  the  second,  and  third,  and 
fourth  days  of  the  month,  in  committee  of  the  whole; 
and  on  the  last  of  those  days,  being  reported  from  that 
committee,  it  received  the  fmal  approbation  and  sanc- 
tion of  Congress.     It  was  ordered,  at  the  same  time, 
that  copies  bo  sent  to  the  several  States,  and  that  it 
be  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  the  urmv.     IMie  declara- 
tion thus  published,  did  not  boar  the  names  of  the 
members,  for  as  yet  it  had  not  been  signed  by  them. 
It  was  authenticated,  like  other  papers  of  the  Con- 
gress, by  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 
On  tho  19th  of  July,  as  appears  by  the  secret  journal- 
Congress  ^  Besolved,  that  tiiu  declaration,  passed  on 
the  fourth,  be  fairly  engrossed  on  parchment,  with  the 
title  and  style  of  ^  The  unanimous  declaration  of  the 
Thirteen  United  States  of  America;**  and  that  the 
same,  when  engrossed,  be  signed  by  every  member  of 
Congress.*    And  on  tho  second  day  of  August,  follow- 
ing, *  the  declaration,  being  engrossed  and  compared 
,  at  the  table,  was  signed  by  the  men)bers.*    So  that 
it  happens,  fellow-citizens,  that  we  pay  these  lionors  to 
their  memory,  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day,  on  which 
these  great  men  actuaHy  signed  their  names  to  the  de- 
claration.   The  declaration  was  thus  made,  that  is,  it 
passed,  and  was  adopted,  as  an  act  of  Congress,  on 
the  fourth  of  July;  it  was  then  signed  and  certified  by 
the  president  and  secretary,  like  other  acts.     The 
fourth  of  July,  therefore,  is  the  uiuiiverHUry  of  the 
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declaration^  But  tlio  signatures  of  tlie  members  prc« 
sent  were  made  to  it,  being  then  engrossed  od  parch- 
ment, on  tbo  second  day  of  August.  Absent  members 
afterwards  signed,  as  they  came  in;  and  indeed  it 
bears  the  names  of  sonic  who  were  not  chosen  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  until  after  the  fourth  of  July.  Tlie 
interest  belonging  to  the  subject,  will  be  sufhcicnt,  1 
hope,  to  justify  these  details. 

Tlic  Congress  of  the  Revolution,  fellow-citizens,  sat 
with  closed  doors,  and  no  re))ort  of  its  debates  was 
ever  taken.    The  discussion,  therefore,  which  accom- 
panied this  great  measure,  lias  never  been  preserved, 
except  in  memory,  and  by  tradition.    But  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve, doing  no  injustice  to  others,  to  say,  that  the  ge- 
neral opinion  was,  and  uniformly  has  been,  that  in  de- 
bate, on  the  side  of  independence,  John  Adams  had  no 
equal.    The  great  author  of  the  declaration  himself 
has  expressed  that  opinion  uniformly  and  strongly. 
« John  Adam.H,*  said  ho,  in  the  hearing  of  him  wlio  has 
now  the  honor  to  nddros.s  you,  *  John  Adams  was  our 
Colossus  on  the  floor.     Not  graceful,  not  cloc|ucnt,  not 
always  fluent,  in  his  public  addresses,  he  yet  came  out 
with  a  power,  both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  which 
moved  us  from  our  seats? 

For  the  part  which  he  was  here  to  perform,  Mr. 
Adams  doubtless  was  eminently  fitted.  He.  possessed 
a  bold  spirit,  which  disregarded  danger,  and  a  san- 
guine reliance  on  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  and  the 
virtues  of  the  people,  which  led  him  to  overlook  all 
obstacles.  His  character,  too,  had  been  formed  in 
troubled  times.  He  had  been  rocked  in  the  early 
storms  of  the  controversy,  and  had  acquired  a  decision 
and  a  hardihood,  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the 
discipline  which  he  had  undergone. 

Ho  not  only  loved  the  American  cause  devoutly,  but 
had  studied  and  understood  it.  It  was  all  familiar  to 
him.  He  had  tried  his  powers,  on  the  questions  which 
it  involved,  often,  and  in  various  ways ;  and  had  brought 
to  their  consideration  whatever  of  argument  or  illus- 
trntiou  the  history  of  Uvh  own  country,  the  history  of 
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Encj^laod,  or  the  stores  of  ancient  or  of  Ic^al  learning 
could  fumisii.  Every  grievance,  enumerated  in  the  long 
catalogue  of  the  declaration,  had  been  the  subject  of 
jiifl  diHCUfisiont  and  Ihn  objoct  of  liiM  rrniouMtrafice  and 
n^probafion.    Kroin  170(1,  tlio  colouieM,  the  ri^iitH  of 
the  colonies,  the  liberties  of  the  colonieB,   and  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  the  colonies,  had  engaged  his  con- 
stant attention  (  and  it  has  surprised  those,  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  wLtli  what  full  re- 
membrance, and  with  what  prompt  recollection,  he 
could  refer,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  to  every  act  of 
Parliament  affecting  the  colonics,  distinguishing  and 
stating  their  respective  titles,  sections  and  provisions ; 
and  to  all  the   colonial  memorials,  remonstrances, 
and  petitions,  with  whatever  else  belonged  to  the  in- 
timate and  exact  history  of  the  times  from  that  year 
to  1775.     ft  was  in  his  own  judgment,  between  these 
years,  that  the  American  people  came  to  a  full  un- 
derstanding and  thorough  knowledge  of  their  rights, 
and  to  a  fixed  resolution  of  maintaining  them ;  and 
bearing  himself  ari  active  part  in  all  important  trans- 
actions, the  controversy  with  England  being  then,  in 
otTect,  the  business  of  jus  life,  facts,  dates  and  particu 
lars  made  an  impression  wliich  was  never  effaced. 
]  fe  was  prepared,  therefore,  by  education  and  disci- 
pline, as  wc*ll  as  by  natural  talent  and  natural  tempera- 
jnent,  for  the  part  which  he  was  now  to  act. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Adams  resembled  his  gene- 
ral character,  and  formed,  indeed,  a  part  of  it.  It  was 
bold,  manly,  and  energetic ;  and  such  the  crisis  requir- 
ed. When  public  bodies  are  to  bo  addressed  on  mo- 
inentOMs  occasions,  when  great  interests  are  at  stake, 
and  strong  passions  excited,  nothing  is  valuable,  in 
speech,  farther  than  it  is  connected  with  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  endowments.  Clearness,  force,  and 
earnestness  arc  the  qualities  which  produce  convic- 
tion. True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not  consist  in 
speech.  It  cannot  be  brought  from  far.  Labor  and 
learning  may  toil  Hk  it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain. 
Words  and  phrases  may  be  marshalled  in  every  way* 
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t  they  cannot  compass  it.    It  must  exist  in  tho  man, 
tho  subject,  and  in  tiic  occasion.    Affected  passion, 
tense  expression,  the  pomp  of  declamation,  alt  may 
4piro  aAor  it — they  cannot  reach  it.    It  comes,  if  it 
OHIO  lit  till«  hke  tile  oulhruakiri;y(  of  a  fountain  from 
lie  earth,  or  the  hurnthiK  forth  of  volcttnin  (Ircn,  with 
ipontaneous,   original,    native    force.     Tho    graced 
taught  in  the  schools,  tlic  costly  ornaments,  and  stu* 
died  contrivances  of  speech,  siiock  and  disgust  men, 
when  their  own  lives,  and  tiic  fate  of  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  country,  hang  on  the  decision  of 
the  hour.    Then  words  have  lost  their  power,  rhetoric 
is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible.    Even 
genius  itself  then  feels  rebuked,  and  subdued,  as  in 
tlie  presence  of  higher  qualities.    Then,  patriotism  is 
eloquent;  then,  selt-devotion  is  eloquent.    The  clear 
conception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of  logic,  the 
high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit, 
speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  in- 
forming every  feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  on- 
ward, right  onward  to  his  object — this,  this  is  elo- 
quence ;  or  rather  it  is  something  greater  and  higher 
than  all  eloquence,  it  is  action,  noble,  sublime,  godlike 
action.  r 

In  July,  )77G,  the  controversy  had  passed  the  stage 
of  arginnent.  An  apptuil  had  bcrn  nmdc  to  force,  and 
opposing  armies  wcrn  in  the  lield.  Congress,  then, 
was  to  decide  wlicliicr  the  tie  which  had  so  long 
bound  us  to  the  parent  State,  was  to  be  severed  at 
once,  and  severed  forever.  All  the  colonies  had  sig- 
nified their  resolution  to  abide  by  this  decision,  and 
the  people  looked  for  it  with  the  most  intense  anxiety. 
And  surely,  fellow-citizens,  never,  never  were  men  call- 
ed to  a  more  important  political  deliberation.  If  wo 
contemplate  it  from  the  point  where  they  then  stood, 
no  question  could  be  more  full  of  interest;  if  we  look 
at  it  now,  and  judge  of  its  importance  by  its  eflects,  it 
appears  in  still  greater  magnitude. 

Let  us,  then,  bring  before  us  the  assembly,  which 
was  about  to  decide  a  question  thus  big  with  the  fate 
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oi*  empire.  Let  us  open  their  doors,  and  look  in  upon 
Uieir  deliberations.  Let  us  survey  the  anxious  and 
care-worn  countenances,  let  us  hear  the  firm-toned 
voicestOf'this  band  of  patriots. 

Hancock  presides  over  tlie  solemn  sitting;;  and  one 
of  those  not  yet  prepared  to  pronounce  for  absolute 
independence,  is  on  the  floor,  and  is  urging  his  rea- 
sons for  dissenting  from  the  declaration. 

*  Let  us  pause !  This  step,  once  taken,  cannot  be 
retraced.  This  resolution,  once  passed,  will  cut  oil'  iill^ 
hope  of  recoiiriliaiion.  li'MiicceHH  iittond  llio  arniH  of 
Ktiglund,  wu  chilli  then  bo  no  luiig(;r  coIoiiich,  with 
charters,  and  with  privileges;  tliesu  will  all  be  forfeit- 
ed by  this  act ;  and  we  shall  be  in  the  condition  of  oth- 
er conquered  people,  at  the  mercy  of  the  con<{ucrors. 
For  ourselves,  we  may  be  ready  to  run  the  hazard ; 
but  are  we  ready  to  carry  the  country  to  that  length  ? 
Is  success  so  probable*  as. to  justify  it?  Where  is  the 
military,  where  the  naval  power,  by  which  we  are  to 
resist  the  whole  strength  of  the  arm  of  England,  for 
she  will  exert  that  strength  to  the  utmost  ?  Can  wo 
rely  on  the  constancy  and  perseverance  of  the  people  ? 
or  will  they  not  act,  as  the  people  of  other  countries 
have  acted,  and  wearied  with  a  long  war,  submit,  in 
the  end,  to  a  worse  oppression?  While  we  stand  on 
our  old  ground,  and  insist  on  redress  of  grievances,  we 
know  we  are  right,  and  are  not  answerable  for  conse- 
quences. Nothing,  then,  can  be  imputable  to  us. 
Hut  if  we  now  change  our  object,  carry  oiir  preten- 
sions further,  and  set  up  for  absolute  independence, 
we  shall  lose  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  We  shall  no 
longer  be  defending  what  we  possess,  but  struggling 
for  something  which  wo  never  did  possess,  and  wliich 
we  have  solenmly  and  uniformly  disclaimed  all  inten- 
tion of  pursuing,  from  the  very  outset  of  the  troubles. 
Abandoning  thus  our  old  ground,  of  resistance  only  to 
arbitrary  acts  of  oppression,  the  nations  will  believe 
the  whole  to  have  been  mere  pretence,  and  they  will 
look  on  us,  not  as  injured,  but  us  ambitious,  subjects. 
I  shudder,  before  tJiis  responsibility,    h  will  be  on  ua, 
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ii' relinquishing  the  ground  wc  have  stood  on  so  long, 
and  stood  on  so  safely,  we  now  proclaim  independence, 
and  carry  on  the  war  for  that  ohjcct,  while  these  cities 
bum,  these  pleasant  fields  whiten  and  hieach  with  the 
bones  of  their  owners,  and  tlu.^se  st  reams  run  blood. 
It  will  be  upon  us,  it  will  be  upon  us,  if  failing  to  main* 
tain  this  unseasonable  and  ill-judged  declaration,  a 
sterner  despotism,  maintained  by  military  power,  shall 
be  established  over  our  posterity,  when  we  ourselves, 
pven  up  by  un  c.vhnuHted,  a  harut>.sed,  a  misled  neo- 
|)lo,  Hhnll  linvo  oxpinttul  (Mir  rnHbneHH  and  nloncd  lor 
our  prcHumption,  ontlio  hcuIVoIiI.* 

It  waH  for  Mr.  Adams  to  reply  to  argumeut.s  liko 
these.  Wo  know  his  opinions,  and  we  know  his  cha* 
racter.  He  would  commence  with  his  accustomed  di- 
rectness and  earnestness. 

*  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  1  give 
my  hand,  and  my  heart,  to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  in  the  beginning,  wc  aimed  not  at  independ- 
ence. But  tliere^s  a  Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends. 
The  injustice  of  Cnglnnd  has  driven  us  to  arms;  and, 
blinded  to  her  own  interest  for  our  good,  she  has  ob- 
stinately persisted,  till  independence  is  now  within  our 
grasp.  We  have  hut  to*  reach  forth  to  it,  and  it  id 
ours.  Why  tben  should  we  defer  the  declaration  ?  Is 
any  man  so  weak  as  now  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation 
with  England,  which  shall  leave  either  safety  to  the 
country  and  its  liberties,  or  safety  to  his  own  life,  and 
his  own  honor.'*  Arc  not  you,  sir.  who  sit  in  that 
chair,  is  not  he,  our  venerable  collcjiguc  near  you,  arc 
you  not  both  already  the  proscribed  and  predestined 
objects  of  punishment  and  of  vengeance?  Cut  oA' 
from  all  hope  of  royal  clemency,  what  arc  you,  what 
can  you  be,  while  the  power  of  England  remains,  but 
outlaws  ?  l(  wc  postpone  independence,  do  wc  mean 
to  carry  on,  or  to  give  up,  the  war  ?  Do  we  mean  to 
submit  to  the  measures  of  parliament,  Boston  port-bill 
and  all  ?  Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent  that  wc 
ourselves  sliall  be  ground  to  powder,  and  our  country 
and  its  rights  trodden  down  in  the  dust  ?    I  know  wc 
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^0  not  mean  to  submit.  We  never  shall  submit  Do 
>v6  intend  to  violate  that  most  solemn  obligation  ever 
entered  into  by  men,  that  pli;rhting,  before  Cod,  of  our 
eacred  honor  to  Washington,  when  putting  him  forth 
to  incur  the  dangers  of  war,  as  well  as  the  political  ha- 
zards of  the  times,  we  promised  to  adhere  to  him,  in 
every  extremity,  with  our  fortunes  and  our  lives  ?  I 
know  there  is  not  a  man  here,  who  would  not  rather 
see  a  general  conflagration  sweep  over  the  land,  or  au 
carthcjuako  sink  it,  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  plight- 
ed faith  fall  to  the  ground.  For  myself,  having,  twelve 
months  ago,  in  this  place,  moved  you,  that  George 
Washington  bo  appointed  connnandcr  of  the  forces, 
raised  or  to  he  raised,  for  defence  of  American  liberty, 
may  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  and  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  1  hesitate  or  waver, 
in  the  support  I  give  him.  The  war,  then,  must  go 
on.  We  nnjst  fight  it  through.  And  if  the  war  must 
goon,  why  uut  oif  longer  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.^ Tliat  measure  will  strengthen  us.  It  will 
give  us  character  abroad.  The  nations  will  then  treat 
with  us,  which  they  never  can  do  while  we  acknow- 
ledge ourselves  subjects,  in  arms  against  our  sovereign. 
Nay  I  maintain  that  England,  herself,  will  sooniT  treat 
for  peace  with  us  on  the  footing  of  Independence,  than 
consent,  by  repealing  her  acts,  to  acknowhnlge  that 
her  whole  conduct  towards  us  has  been  a  course  of 
injustice  and  oppression.  Her  pride  will  be  less 
^voundcd,  by  submitting  to  that  course  of  things  which 
now  predestinates  our  independence,  than  by  yielding 
the  points  in  controversy  to  her  rebellious  subjects. 
'The  former  she  would  regard  as  the  result  of  fortune; 
the  latter  she  would  feel  as  her  own  deep  disgrace. 
Why  then,  why  then,  sir,  do  wo  not  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, change  this  from  a  civil  to  a  national  war?  And 
since  we  must  fight  it  through,  wliy  not  put  ourselves 
in  a  state  to  enjoy  all  the  benedts  of  victory,  if  wo  gain 
the  victory  ? 

If  we  fail,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.    But  we  shall 
not  fail.    The  cause  will  rai.seup  armies;  the  cause 
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)  iiavioB.  The  pcoplo^  tlio  |>coplc,  if  wo  ore 
3m«  will  carry  us,  and  will  carry  tlicmselvcs^ 
,  through  this  struggle.  1  care  not  how  fickle 
lie  hove  been  found.  I  know  the  people  of 
•nies,  and  1  know  that  resistance  to  British 
1  is  d(^n  and  settled  in  their  hearts  and  can- 
dicatecl. .  Kvory  colony,  indeed,  has  express- 
tngtiCHs  to  follow,  if  we  hut  take  the  lead, 
eclaratioii  will  inspire  the  people  with  in- 
ourage.  Instead  of  a  long  and  bloody  war 
ition  of  privileges,  for  redress  of  grievances, 
red  immunities,  held  under  a  British  king« 
them  the  glorious  object  of  entire  independ* 
it  will  breathe  into  tiicm  anew  the  breath  of 
d  this  declaratioh  at  the  head  of  the  armv ; 
rd  will  be  drawn  from  its  scabbard,  and  the 
w  uttered,  to  maintain  it,  or  to  perish  on  the 
9nor.  Publish  it  from  the  pulpit;  religion 
)ve  it,  and  the  loVe  of  rehgious  liberty  will 
id  it,  resolved  to  stand  with  it,  or  (all  with  it. 
o  the  pul)lic  hulls;  proclaim  it  there;  let 
r  it,  who  lioard  the  first  roar  of  the  enemy's 
et  thorn  sec  it,  who  saw  their  brothers  and 
•fall  on  the  field  of  Hunker  Hill,  and  in  the 
Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  very  walls 
iit  in  its  sii|)port. 

ow  the  uncertainty  of  human  aflairs,  but  I  see, 
riy,  through  this  day's  business.  You  and  I, 
ay  rue  it.  We  may  not  live  to  the  time,  when 
iratioii  wliall  be  made  good.  We  may  die; 
ists;  die,  slaves;  die,  it  may  be,ignomimous- 
the  scalfold.  Be  it  so.  Be  it  so.  If  it  bo 
lire  of  lloaveii  that  my  country  shall  require 
)llbriiig  of  my  life,  the  victim  shall  be  ready, 
pointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when  that 
.  But  while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country, 
St  the  hope  of  a  country,  and  that  a  free 

latevcr  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured, 
Jcclaraivoa  will  stand.    It  may  cost  treasure^ 
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and  it  may  cost  blood;  but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will 
richly  compensnto  for  botli.  Through  the  thick  gloom 
of  the  present,  1  see  the  brightness  of  the  future,  as 
the  sun  in  Heaven.  Wo  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an 
immortal  day.  When  wo  arc  in  our  graves,  our  chil- 
dren will  honor  it.  'they  will  celebrate  it,  with  thanks- 
giving, with  festivity,  with  bonfires  and  illuminations. 
On  its  annual  return  the)^  will  shed  tears,  copious, 
gushing  tears,  not  of  subjection  and  slavery,  not  of 
agony  and  distress,  but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude, 
and  of  joy.  Sir,  before  God,  I  holievc  the  hour  has 
come.  My  judgment  approves  this  nifsisure,  afid  my 
whole  heart  is  in  it.  Allthut  I  have,  and  all  tliiit  I  am, 
and  all  that  I  hope,  in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to 
stake  upon  it;  and  I  leave  off,  as  I  begun,  that  live  or 
die,  survive,  or  perish,  1  am  for  tht  declaration.  It  is 
my  living  sentiment,  and  by  the  blelsitigof  God  it  shall 
be  my  dying  sentiment ;  independciVce,  liow ;  and  inde- 
pendence iorcver.' 

And  so  that  day  shall  be  honored,  illustrious  prophet 
and  patriot !  so  that  day  shall  be  honored,  and  as  oiten 
as  it  retunns,  thy  renown  shall  come  along  with  it,  and 
the  glory  of  thy  life,  like  the  day  of  thy  death,  shall  not 
fail  from  the  remembrance  of  men. 

It  would  be  unjust,  fellow-citizens,  on  this  occasion, 
while  we  express  our  veneration  for  him  who  is  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  these  remarks,  were  we  to  omit  a 
iTiost  respectful,  aflcctionate,  and  grateful  mention  of 
those  other  great  men,  his  colleagues,  who  stood  with 
him,  and  with  the  same  spirit,  the  same  devotion,  took 
part  in  the  interesting  transaction.  I  lancock,  the  pro- 
>(cribod  I  lunrock,  exiled  from  his  home  by  a  military 
governor,  cut  olF,  by  proclamation,  from  tlie  mercy  of 
the  crown,  heaven  reserved,  for  him,  the  distinguished 
honor  of  putting  this  great  question  to  the  vote,  and  of 
writing  his  own  name  first,  and  most  conspicuously,  on 
that  parchment  which  siioke  defiance  to  the  powcT  of 
the  crown  of  England,  riiere,  too,  is  t  he  luunc  of  that 
other  proscribed  patriot,  Sanmel  Adams ;  a  man  who 
hungered  and  thirsted  for  the  independence  of  his 
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country;  who  thought  the  declaration  halted    and 
lingered,  heing  himself  not  only  ready,  but  eager,  for  it« 
long  before  it  was  proposed ;  a  inaii  of  tlie  doi^pest 
sagacity,  the  clearest  foresight,  and  the  profoiuidost 
judgment  in  men.    And  there  is  Gorry,  himself  among 
die  earhest  and  the  foremost  of  the  patriots,  founds 
when  the  battle  of  Lexington  Hunimoncd  them  to  com* 
mon  councils,  by  the  side  of  Warren ;  a  man  who  lived 
to  serve  his  comitry  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  die  in 
the  second  place  in  the  government.    There,  too,  is 
the  inflexible,   the  upright,  the  Spartan  character, 
Robert  Treat  Paiiie.    ilo,  also,  lived  to  serve  his 
;    country  through  the  struggle,  and  then  withdrew  from 
>    her  councils,  only  that  he  might  give  his  labors  and  his 
I   hfe  to  his  native  State,  in  another  relation.    Those 
I    names,  fellow-citizens,  are  the  treasures  of  the  com- 
I    mon  wealth ;  and  they  are  treasures  which  grow  bright- 
er by  time. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  resume,  and  to  finish  with 
great  brevity,  the  notice  of  the  lives  of  those,  whoso 
virtues  and  services  we  have  met  to  commemorate. 

Mr.  Adams  remained  in  Congress  frcnn  its  first 
meeting,  till  November,  1777,  when  he  was  ap[)ointcd 
minister  to  France.  He  proceeded  o]i  that  service,  in 
the  February  following,  embarking  in  the  Boston  fri- 
gate, on  the  shore  of  his  native  town,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  VVolIaston.    The  year  following,  he  was  ap- 

Sointed  commisj»ioncr  to  treat  of  peace  with  r.ngland. 
leturning  to  the  United  States,  he  was  a  delegate 
from  Braintree  in  the  convention  for  framing  the  con- 
stitution of  this  Cominonwenlth,  iii  1780.  At  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  same  year,  he  again  went  abroad,  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  country,  and  was  employed 
at  various  courts,  and  occupied  with  various  negocia- 
tions,  until  1780.  The  particulars  of  these  irutcrcsting 
and  important  services  this  occasion  does  not  allow 
time  to  relate.  In  1782,  he  conchuled  our  first  treaty 
with  llollniid.  His  ncgociations  with  that  rcpublici 
his  eflbrts  to  persuade  the  Stales-General  to  recognize 
our  i/j(/e/jcndcnce,  his  incessant  and  indefatigable  ex- 
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^rtions  to  represent  tlio  American  cause  favorably,  on 
t.hc  Continent,  and  to  counteract  the  (Jcsi(]^ns  of  its  ene- 
mies, open  and  secret;  ani  his  sticces.Hfui  undertaking 
to  ol>Miin  loins,  on  the  credit  of  a  niition  yet  now 
and  unktiovvn.  are  atnon^liis  most  arduous,  mo?«t  use- 
ful, m^st  lionorablo  services.  It  was  his  fortune,  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  no<nrociation  for  peace  with  ICn<r|nnd, 
and  in  80inethin<r  more  than  six  years  from  the  declara- 
tion which  ho  had  so  strenuously  supported,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  (he  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  crown  subscribe  to  the  instrument  which  declared, 
that  his  » Britanic  Majesty  acknowledged  the  United 
States  to  be  free,  sovereign  and  independent/  In  these 
important  transactions,  Mr.  A<lams'  conduct  receiv- 
ed the  murked  approbation  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
country. 

While  abroad,  in  1787,  he  published  his  Defence  of 
the  American  Constitutions;  a  work  of  merit,  and 
ability,  tlum^^li  composed  with  haste,  on  the  spuf  of  a 
particular  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  other  occupations, 
and  under  circumstances  not  admittiuir  of  careful  re- 
vision. The  immediate  object  of  the  work  was  to 
counteract  the  woif^lit  of  ofiinions  advanced  by  seve- 
ral popular  Kurbpean  writiTs  of  that  day,  M.  'rurpot, 
the  Abbe  do  Mahly,  and  Dr.  Price,  at  a  time  when 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  employed  io 
formin*^  and  revisin*^  their  systems  of  ^overmnent. 

Returning  to  tlie  IJnited  Siates  in  17UII,  he  found 
the  new  !»overnment  about  f^oinj;  into  operation,  and 
was  himself  elected  the  first  Vice-President,  a  situa- 
tion which  he  filled  with  reputation  for  ei^dit  years,  at 
'  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  raised  to  the  Presiden- 
tial chair,  as  immediate  successor  to  the  immortal 
Washin;rton.  In  this  hii^h  station  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Jellerson.  aOer  a  memorable  controversy,  he- 
tweeii  tl.H'ir  respective  friends,  in  \H)\  ;  and  from  that 

])eriod  his  manner  of -life  Ihis  been  known  to  all  who 
lear  me.  Ibi  has  lived,  ft^r  livt!  and  twenty  years, 
with  every  enjoy uKMit  that  could  render  old  age  happy. 
Not  inattentive  to  the  ocnirrences  of  the  times,  politi- 
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eal  cares  have  yet  not  materially,  or  for  any  long  time, 
disturbed  his  repose.  In  1820  he  acted  as  elector  of 
president  and  Vice-President,  and  in  the  same  year 
we  saw  him,  then  at  the  ntrc  of  eighty-five,  a  member 
of  the  convention  pf  this  Coninionwealih,  called  to 
revise  the  Constitution.  Forty  years  before,  he  had 
been  one  of  those  who  formed  that  Constitution;  and 
he  lind  now  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  that  there  was 
little  which  the  peo])le  desired  to  change.  Possess* 
ingall  his  faculties  to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  witli  an 
unabated  love  of  reading  and  contemplation,  in  the 
centre  of  interesting  circles  of  frieiulsliip  and  affection, 
he  was  ble.s8ed,  in  his  retirement,  with  whatever  of  rc- 

{)ose  and  felicity,  the  condition  of  man  allows.  He 
lad,  also, other  ciijo) nieiits.  lie  saw  around  him  that 
pro>-peritY  and  general  happiness,  which  had  been  the 
obiect  of  his  public  cares  and  labors.  No  man  ever 
beheld  more  clearly,  and  for  a  hinder  time,  the  great 
and  *l)eneticial  ellctts  of  the  services  rendered  by  liira- 
self  to  his  country.  That  liberty,  which  he  .so  early  de- 
fended, that  imlcpcmlcnce  oruhicli  he  was  so  able  an 
advocate  and  supporter,  he  saw,  we  trust,  fiinilyand 
securely  estJiblished.  The  population  of  the  country 
thickened  around  him  fasicr,  and  evteiulcd  wider,  than 
his  oun  sanguine  predictions  had  anticipat(>d ;  and 
the  wealth,  respectability,  and  power  of  the  nation 
sprang  up  to  a  luagnitude,  which  it  is  cpiite  impossible 
he  could  have  (vvpecti  d  to  witness,  in  his  day.  Ho 
hved.  also,  to  behold  those  principles  of  civil  freedom, 
which  had  been  developed,  established,  and  practical* 
ly  applied  in  America,  attract  attention,  command  re- 
spect, and  awaken  iiiiitation,  in  other  regions  of  the 
globe:  and  well  might,  and  well  did  he,  e.xelaim, 
♦Where  will  the  consequences  of  the  American  Re- 
volution end!' 

If  any  thing  yet  remain  to  fill  this  cup  of  happiness, 
let  it  be  added,  that  he  lived  to  see  a  great  and  intelli. 
gent  peojiK;  bestow  the  highest  honor  in  their  gift, 
where  he  had  hesiowcd  his  own  kindest  parental  af- 
tcctioiu,  and  Iodised  hi.-:  Ibiulcst  hop<.».s.    Thus  honored 
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in  life,  thus  happy  at  death,  he  saw  the  Jubilee,  and  he 
died;  and  with  the  last  prayers  which  trembled  on  his 
lifts,  was  the  fervent  suppHcation  for  his  country,  «in« 
dependence  forever.* 

Mr.  Jeflcrson.  having  been  occupied  in  the  years 
1778  and  1770,  in  the  important  service  of  revising  the 
laws  of  Virginia,  was  elected  Governor  of  that  State, 
as  successor  to  Patrick  Henry,  and  held  the  situation 
when  the  State  was  invaded  by  the  British  arms.    In 
1781   ho  published  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  a  work 
whicli  attracted  attention  in  Europe  as  well  as  Amc« 
rica,  dispetl«.*d  many  misconceptions  respecting  this 
Continent,  nnd  gave  its  author  a  place  among  men  dis- 
tinguished for  science.    In  November,  1783,  he  again 
took  his  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  but  in  the 
May  following  was  appointed  Minister  PIcnipotentia- 
ry,  to  act  abroad,  in  trie  negociation  of  commercial 
treaties,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams.    He  pro- 
ceeded to  France,  in  execution  of  this  mission,  em- 
barking at  Boston;  and  that  was  the  only  occasion 
on  which  he  ever  visited  this  place.    In  1785  he  was 
appointed   minister  to  France,  the  duties  of  which 
situation  he  continued  to  perform,  until  October,  1789, 
when  he  olttained  leave  to  retire,  just  on  the  eve  of 
that  tremendous  Revolution  which  has  fo  much  agi- 
tated the  world,  in  our  times.    Mr.  JclVcrson's  dis- 
charge of  Iiis  diplomatic  duties  was  marked  by  great 
ability,  diligence,  and  patriotism;  and  while  he  resided 
ut  PariH,  m  one  of  the  most  intcrcHting  periods,  his 
character  for  intelligence,  his  love  of  knowledge,  and 
of  the  society  of  learned  men,  distinguiHlied  him  in  the 
.lii^liest  circles  of  the  French  capital.    No  court  in 
Europe  had,  at  that  time,  in  Paris,  a  representative 
conmianding  or  enjoying  higher  regard,  for  political 
knowled^re  or  for  genernl  nttaiiHiient,  tliiin  tlio  miniK- 
ter  of  tliiH  then  infant  republic.    Imniediutely  on  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  at  the  organization  of 
the  government  under  the  present  Constitution,  his 
talents  and  experience  recommended  him  to  President 
"Washingtonj  for  tlic  first  oflicc  iu  liis  gift.    He  was 
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placed  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  State.  In 
tliifl  situation,  also,  he  niaiiifcstcd  conspicuous  ability. 
His  correspondence  with  tho  ministers  of  other  pow- 
ers residing  here,  and  his  instructions  to  our  own  di« 
plomatic  agents  abroad,  arc  among  our  ablest  Stato 
Papers.  A  thorougli  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
usages  of  nations,  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  im- 
mediate subject  before  him,  gre«it  fcHcity,  and  still 
greater  facility,  in  writin<T,  show  themselves  in  what- 
ever eflbrt  his  ofHcial  situation  called  on  him  to  make. 
It  is  believed,  by  competent  jud(,res,  that  the  diploma- 
tic intercourse  of  tliogovcrmiKuitofthe  United  States, 
from  the  first  meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1771  to  the  present  time,  taken  together,  would  not 
suflV^r,  in  renpect  to  the  talent  with  which  it  has  been 
conducted,  by  comparison  with  any  thing  which  other 
and  older  Stntes.can  produce ;  and  to  the  attainment 
of  this  rei^pectahility  and  <Iistinction,  Mr.  Jeflerson  has 
contributed  his  full  part. 

On  the  rctireuHMit  of  (Jcncral  Washington  from  tho 
presidency,  and  the;  election  of  Mr.  Adams  to  that  ollicc, 
HI  1707,  he  was  chosen  Vice  rrosidmt.  While  pre- 
siding, in  this  capacity,  over  the  deliberations  of  tho 
senate,  he  compiled  and  published  a  Manuel  of  Parlia- 
mentary Practice,  a  work  of  more  labor  and  more 
merit,  than  is  indicated  by  its  size.  Is  is  now  receiv- 
ed, as  the  general  standard,  by  which  proceedings  arc 
regulated,  not  only  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  in 
most  of  the  olh(;r  legislative  bodies  in  the  country,  la 
1801,  he  was  elected  President,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Adams,  and  re-elected  in  IHOri,  by  a  vote  npproaching 
towards  unanimity. 

From  the  time  of  his  final  retirement  from  public 
life,  in  1807,  Mr.  .lelVerson  lived,  as  became  a  wise 
man.  Surrounded  by  niVectionate  frituids.  his  ardor  in 
the  pursuit  of  Knowledge  undiminisli(Ml,  with  uncom- 
mon bealtlu  and  unbroken  spirits,  Ik;  was  able  to  enjoy 
largely  the  rational  pleasures  of  life,  and  to  partake  in 
thai  public  prosperity,  which  he  had  so  much  contribut- 
ed to  produce.    \\h  kindness  and  hospitality,  the 
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charm  of  liw  conversation,  tlio  caso  of  his  manners, 
the  extent  of  his  ac<juircmcnts,  and  especially  the  full 
store  of  revolutionary  incidents,  whicli  he  possessed, 
and  which  he  knew  when  and  how  to  dispense,  render- 
ed his  abode  in  a  hi^h  decree  attractive  to  his  admir* 
ing  countrymen,  while  iiis  high  puhlic  nnd  scientific 
character  drew  towards  him  every  inteUigcnt  and  edu- 
cated traveller  from  abroad.  Both  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  the 
respect,  which  they  so  largely  received,  was  not  paid 
to  their  oilicial  stations.  They  were  not  men  made 
;;rcat  by  oHlce;  but  great  men,  on  whom  the  country 
for  its  own  benefit  had  conferred  office.  There  was 
.that  in  them,  which  oflice  did  not  give,  and  which  the 
relinquishment  of  office  did  not,  and  could  not,  take 
away.  In  their  retirement,  in  the  midst  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  themselves  private  citizens,^  they  enjoyed  as 
high  regard  and  esteem,  as  when  filling  the  most  im- 
portant places  of  miblic  trust. 

Tlioro  remained  to  Mr.  .felferson  y(*t  oiio  other  work 
of  i>atriott.*'ni  nnd  hericfireuce,  the  ehtahlislimcnt  of  a 
university  in  his  native  state,  'i'o  this  object  he  devot- 
ed years  of  incessant  and  anxious  attention,  and  by  tlv) 
enlightened  liberality  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and 
the  co-operation  of  other  able  and  zealous  friends,  ho 
lived  to  see  it  accomplished.  May  all  success  attend 
this  infant  seminary;  and  may  those  who  enjoy  its  ad- 
vantages, as  often  as  their  eyes  shall  rest  on  the  neigh- 
boring height,  recollect  what  they  owe  to  their  dis- 
interested and  indct'atig.ible  benefactor;  and  may 
letters  honor  him  who  thus  labored  in  the  cause  of 
'letters. 

Thus  useful,  and  thus  respected,  passed  the  old  age 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Hut  time  was  on  its  ever-cease- 
less wing,  and  was  now  bringing  the  last  hour  of 
this  illustriousman.  He  saw  its  approach,  with  undis- 
turbed serenity.  He  counted  the  moments,  as  they 
passed,  and  beheld  that  his  last  sands  were  falling. 
That  day,  too,  was  at  hand,  which  he  had  helped  to 
innke  inmiortal.     One  wish.  on(»  hope — if  it  were  not 
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prcBuiii|>tuoiis — t>oat  in  liin  (uiiitiiir;  broaKt.  Coiiid  it 
be  80— mij^tit  it  please  God — lio  would  <lcsirc— -once 
more— to  pec  the  sun— once  more  to  look  abroad  on 
the  scene  around  bim,  on  the  £rrcat  day  of  liberty. 
Heaven,  in  its  niorcy,  rulfillcd  that  prayer.  Ho  saw 
that  sun-T-bc  enjoyed  its  sacred  li<;^lit — lie  tbunked  God, 
for  this  mercy,  and  bowed  iiis  a«rcd  bead  to  tbe  grave. 
»/'Vi.r,  non  vita:  laiitinn  vlurilok,  sai  dt'tim  njtporftmiiate 

The  last  public  labor  of  Mr.  .Icirorson  naturally  sug- 
gests tbe  expression  of  the  bi^li  praise  wliicb  is  due, 
botb  to  liini  and  to  Mr.  Adams,  for  tlM'ir  imiform  and 
zealous  attacbnient  to  learnin«r,  and  to  tbe  cause  of 
general  knowledge.  Df  the  advantages  of*  learning,  in- 
deed, and  of  literary  accomplishments,  their  own  cha- 
racters were  striking  recommendations  and  illustra- 
tions. They  were  scholars,  ripe  and  good  scholars; 
widely  ac<piaintod  with  ancient,  as  well  as  modern 
literature,  and  not  altogc^ther  uninstructed  in  tbe  deep- 
er Hciences.  '^I'lieir  ac.<|uir('ments,  iloubtless,  were 
diir<!r(Mit,  and  H(»  W(;re  (lie  pariiruliir  obj(>flH  of  their 
literary  pursuits;  as  their  tastes  and  eharaetrrs,  in 
these  respects  dillbrcd  Iik(i  those  of  other  men.  I'eing, 
also,  men  of  busy  lives,  with  gn»at  objects,  requiring 
action,  constantly  before  iIkmu,  thrir  attainments  in  let- 
ters did  not  b(!Come  showy,  or  obtrusive.  Vet,  I  would 
hazard  the  opinion,  that  if  we  could  now  ascertain  all 
the  causes  which  gave  them  eminence  and  distinction, 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  men  with  whom  they  acted, 
we  should  fmd,  not  among  the  least,  their  early  acijui- 
sition  in  literature,  the  resources  which  it  furnished, 
the  pron»ptilU(le  and  facility  which  it.  comnnmicatcd, 
and  the  wide  field  il  opened,  for  analogy  and  illustra- 
tion; giving  them,  thus,  on  (svery  suliject,  a  larger 
view,  and  a  broader  range,  as  w(;ll  for  discussion,  as  for 
the  government  of  their  own  conduct. 

Literature  sometimes,  and  pretensions  to  it  much 

oftener,  disgusts,  by  appearing  to  hang  loosely  on  tho 

character,  like  something  foreign  or  extraneous,  not  a 

pnrt,  hut  an  ill-adjusted  appcndoge:  or  by  seomiilg  to 
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^^verload  and  weigh  it  down,  by  its  unBiglitly  bulk,  liko 
tlio  productions  of  bad  taistc  in  architecture,  where 
t.hcro    is    mxiHsy  and   cunibrourt    oniaincnt,   without 
Btreugtli  or  sohdity  of  cohinin.    This  iius  exposed 
Icarntn^f,  and  enpeciully  chissical  learning,  to  reproach. 
NIcn  liavcHeen  that  it  might  exint,  without  nicnjlal  bu- 
pcriorit^,  without  vigor,  without  good  ttiHte,  and  with. 
out  utihty.     Hut,  in  such  cases,  classical  learning  has 
only  not  inspired  natural  talent ;  or,  at  most,  it  has 
but  made  original  feebleness  of  intellect,  and  natural 
bluntness  of  perception,  something  more  conspicuous. 
The  question,  ailer  all,  if  it  bo  a  (picstipn,  is,  whether 
literature,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  does  not  assist  a 
good  understanding,  improve  natural  good  taste,  add 
poli&hcd  armor  to  native  strength,  and  .render  its  pos- 
■  Bossor,  not  only  more  capable  of  deriving  private  hap< 
piness  from  contemplation  ami  reflection,  but  more 
accomplished,  also,  for  action,  in  the  aflairs  of  life, 
and  especially  i'or  public  action.    Those  whose  me- 
mories wo  now  honor,  were  learned  men ;  but  their 
learning  was  kept  in  its  proper  place,  and  made  sub- 
servient to  the  uses  and  ohj<!Cts  of  life.    They  were 
scholars  notcomnion,nor  superficial;  but  their  scholar- 
ship vvas  so  in  keeping  with  their  charucter,  so  blend- 
ed and   inwrought,  that  careless   observers,  or  bad 
judges,  not  seeing  an  ostentatious  display  of  it,  might 
infer  that  it  did  not  exist;  forgetting,  or  not  knowing, 
that  classical  learning,  in  n)cn  who  net  in  conspicuous 
public  stations,  perform   duties  which   exercise  the 
faculty  of  writing,  or  address  |)0))ular,  deliberative,  or 
judicial  bodies,  is  often  felt,  where  it  is  little  seen,  and 
4iometimcs  lelt  more  effectually,  because  it  is  not  seen 
at  all. 

But  the  cause  of  knowledge,  in  a  more  enlarged 
sense,  the  cause  of  general  knowledge  and  of  popular 
education,  had  no  warmer  friemls.  nor  more  powerful 
advocates,  than  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson.  On 
this  foundation,  they  knew,  tli(3  whole  republican  sys- 
tem rested;  and  this  great  and  all-important  truth  they 
Htrovc  to  impress,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.    In 
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tho  oarly  publication,  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Adams 
expresses  the  strong  and  just  sentiment,  that  tho  edu- 
cation of  tho  poor  is  more  important,  even  to  tho  rich 
themselves,  than  all  their  own  riches.  On  this  groat 
truth,  indeed,  is  founded  that  unrivalled,  that  invalua- 
ble political  and  moral  institution,  our  own  blessing, 
and  the  ghiry  of  our  faihers,  tho  New  Hngland  system 
of  free  schools. 

As  the  promotion  of  knowledge  had  been  the  object 
of  their  regard  through  life,  so  these  great  meu  made 
it  tho  subject  of  their  testamentary  bounty.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son is  understood  to  have  bequeathed  his  library  to 
the  university,  and  that  of  Mr.  Adams  is  bestowed  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Quincy. 

Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  JciTcrson,  fellow-citizens,  were 
successively  Presidents  of  the  United  Statesr    The 
comparative  merits  of  their  respective  administrations 
for  a  long  time  agitated  and  divided  public  opinion. 
T\i<iy  were  rivals,  each  supported  by  numerous  and 
powerful  portions  of  the  people,  for  the  highest  ofRce. 
This  contest,  partly  the  cause,  and  partly  the  conse- 
quence, of  the  long  existence  of  two  great  political 
parties  in  the  country,  is  now  part  of  the  history  of 
our  governnieiit.     Wc  may  naturally  regret,  that  any 
thing  should  have  occurred  to  create  ditlnrence  and 
discord,  between  those  who  had  act<?d   haruioniously 
and  enici<;utly  in  ilie  gri-nt  cfihceriiM  of  the  revolution. 
But  this  is  not  the  time,  nor  this  the  occasion,  for  en- 
tering into  the  grouutls  of  that  diHeronce,  or  for  at- 
temi^ting  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  questions  which 
it  involves.     As  practical  <|uestions,  they  were  canvass- 
ed, when  the  nu;asurcs  which  they  regarded  were  act- 
ed on  and  adopted:  and  as  helonging  to  history,  the 
time  has  not  come  for  their  consideration. 

It  is.  perhaps,  not  woiulerful,  that  when  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  went  first  into  operation, 
different  opinions  should  he  entertained,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  powcirs  conferred  hy  it.  Here  wns  u  natu- 
ral .<?ource  of  diversity  of  sentiment.  It  is  still  less 
wonderful,  that  ihal  event,  about  contemporary  with 
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our  govcrnmofit,  uudcr  the  present  Constitution,  wliicli 
soen'irely  shocked  all  Kuropc,  and  disturbed  our  rcla* 
tions  with  her  lending  powers,  should  be  tliou<{ht,  hy 
different  men,  to  have  ditlcrent  hearings  on  our  own 
prosperity;  and  that  the  early  measures,  adopted  by 
our  government,  in  consefpiencc  of  this  new  state  of 
things,  should  be  seen  in  opposite  lights.  It  is  for  tho 
future  historian,  when  what  now  renuiins  of  prejudice 
.  and  misconception  shall  have  passed  away,  to  state 
these  diflerent  opinions,  and  pronounce  impartial  judg- 
ment. In  the  monntime,  all  good  men  rejoice,  and 
well  may  rejoice,  that  thn  KhiirpOHt  dirtrrrnccM  sprung 
out  of  miMisurcH,  which,  whether  ri<j;lit  or  wrong,  liave 
ceased,  with  the  exigcMicics  thai  ^uve  tlicMti  birlli,  and 
have  lefl  no  peruianenr  etfcct,  either  on  tlio  Consti  ii- 
tion,  or  on  the  general  prosperity  of  t  ho  country.  This 
remark,  I  am  aware,  may  be  supposed  to  have  its  ex-  I 
ccption,  in  one  measure,  the  alteration  of  the  (Jonsli- 
tution,  as  to  the  n^ode  of  choosing  Presidi^nt;  but  it  is 
true,  in  its  general  application.    Thus  the  course  of 

Eolicy  pursued  towards  France,  in  1 7911,  on  the  one 
and,  and  the  measures  of  commercial  restriction, 
commenced  in  ]t{07,  on  the  other,  both  subjects  of 
warm  and  severe  op[)o.si!ion,  have  {rnssod  away,  and 
left  nothing  behind  them.  'I'hey  were  tenijiorary,  and 
whether  wise  or  unwise,  their  consecpieiices  were  li- 
mited to  their  respective  occasions.  It  is  equally  clear. 
at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  ecpially  gratifying,  that  those, 
measures  of  both  admiin'strations,  which  were  of  du- 
rable importance,  and  which  drew  after  them  interest- 
jiig  and  long  remaining  consequences,  have  received 
generalapprobation.  8uch  was  the  organization,  or 
rather  the  creation,  of  the  navy,  in  the  adniinislraticm 
of  Mr.  Adams:  such  the  ac<|uiHition  of  Louisiana,  in 
that  of  Mr.  Jetferson.  The  country,  it  nuiy  safely  be 
added,  is  not  likely  to  be  willing  eitlier  to  ap|»rovo,  or 
to  reprobate,  indiscriminately,  ami  in  the  aggregate, 
all  the  measures  of  either,  or  of  any,  administration. 
The  dictate  of  reason  and  of  justice  is,  that,  holding 
each  one  his  own  .sentiments  on  the  points  in  dilVer- 
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unco,  wc  imitate  the  ^ront  men  tlicniKclvcs,  in  the  for- 
bearance antl  moderation  which  they  have  cherished, 
ami  in  the  mutual  respect  and  kindness  wliich  they 
have  been  so  much  inclined  to  feel  and  to  reoiprocatc. 

No  men,  fellow-citi/.ens,  ever  served  their  country 
with  more  entire  oxrniplion  fron)  every  imputation  of 
selfish  and  mercenary  motive  than  those  to  whoso 
in(;niory  wo  are  paying  these  |)roors  of  respect.  A  sus- 
picion of  any  disposition  to  enrich  themselves,  or  to 
profit  by  their  public  employments,  never  rested  on  ei- 
ther. No  sordid  motive  approached  them.  The  in- 
linritanco  which  tlifiy  have  h;ii  to  their  children,  is  of 
tlair  character  and  their  fanin.  l'\>llow-cilixenH,  I  will 
detain  you  no  hui«{er  by  this  faint  and  fe<;hlo  tribute  to 
tlie  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Hven  in  other 
hands,  adequate  justice  could  not  be  performed,  within 
the  limits  of  this  occasion.  Their  highest,  their  best 
praise,  is  your  deep  conviction  of  their  merits,  your  af- 
fectionate gratitude  for  their  labors  and  services.  It  is 
not  my  voice,  it  is  this  cessation  of  ordinary  pursuits, 
this  arresting  of  all  attention,  these  solemn  ceremo- 
nies, and  this  crowded  house,  which  speak  their  eulo- 
gy. Their  fame,  indeed,  is  safe.  That  is  now  treasur- 
ed up,  beyond  the  r<sTch*  of  accident.  Although  no 
sculptured  marble  should  rise  to  their  memory,  nor  en- 
graved stone  bear  record  of  their  deeds,  yet  will  their 
remembrance  be  us  lasting  as  the  land  they  honored. 
Marble  columns  may,  indeed,  moulder  into  dust,  time 
may  erase  all  impress  from  the  crumbling  stone,  but 
their  fame  remains;  for  with  Amkkican  UHKRTvit  rose, 
and  with  Amkkican  i.nip.inv  only  can  it  perish.  It  was 
ihi;  last  swelling  peal  of  yonder  choir,  *  tiikir  bodies 
MiK  itrun'.i)  IN  I'i'.Ai  i:,  im  ttiikiu  naimi:  uvktii  kvkhmouk.* 
I  catch  that  Hnl(;nin  song,  I  <*ciio  that  lofty  strain  of  fu* 
neral  triinnidi. *  tiikik  namt.  i.ivi-,Tii  i'.vrjiMouK.^ 

Of  the  illustrious  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence there  now  remains  only  (vharles  Carroll. 
He  seems  an  aged  oak,  standing  alone  on  the  plain, 
which  time  has  spared  a  little  longer,  after  all  its  con- 
/r/n/)or/iric3  have  hceu  levelled  with  the  dust.     Vene- 
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rable  object!  wo  delight  to  gather  round  its  trunk, 
while  yet  it  stands,  and  to  dwell  beneath  its  shadow. 
Sole  survivor  of  an  assembly  of  as  great  men  as  the 
world  has  witnessed,  in  a  transaction,  one  of  the 
most  important  that  history  records,  what  thoughts, 
what  interesting  reflections  must  fill  his  elevated  and 
devout  soul!  if  he  dwell  on  the  past,  how  touching 
its  recollections;  it  ho  survey  the  present,  how  linppy, 
how  joyous,  how  full  oftjic  fruition  of  that  hope,  which 
his  arucnt  patriotism  indulged;  if  ho  glance  at  the 
future,  how  does  the  prospect  of  his  count ry*s  ad- 
vancement almost  bewilder  his  weakened  conception  ! 
Fortunate,  distinguished  patriot !  Interesting  relic  of 
the  past!  Let  him  know  that  while  we  honor  the 
dead,  wc  do  not  forget  the  living;  and  that  there  is 
not  a  heart  here  which  does  not  fervently  pray,  that 
Heaven  may  keep  him  yet  back  from  the  society  of 
his  companions. 

And  iK>w,  fellow^citizens,  let  us  not  retire  from  this 
occasion,  without  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  of  the 
duties  which  have  devolved  upon  us.  This  lovely 
land,  this  glorious  liberty,  thcHO  benign  institutional, 
the  dear  purchase  of  our  fathers,  arc  ours;  ours  ^d 
enjoy,  ours  to  preserve,  ours  to  tranr^mit.  Generations 
past,  and  generations  to  come,  hold  us  responsible 
for  this  sacred  trust.  Our  fathers,  from  boliind,  ad- 
monish us,  with  their  anxious  paternal  voices,  posteri- 
ty calls  out  to  u:!,  from  the  bosom  of  the  future,  the 
world  turns  hither  its  solicitous  eyes — all,  all  conjure  us 
to  act  wisely,  and  fnitlifully,  in  the  relation  which  wc 
sustain.  We  can  never,  indeed,  pay  the  debt  which  is 
'upon  us;  but  by  virtue,  by  morality,  by  religion,  by 
the  cultivation  of  every  good  principle  and  every  good 
habit,  we  may  hope  to  enjoy  the  blessing,  through  our 
day,  and  to  leave  it  unimpaired  to  our  children.  Let 
us  feel  deeply  how  much,  of  what  wc  are  and  of  what 
wc  possess,  we  owe  to  this  liberty,  and  these  institu- 
tiotis  of  government.  Nature  has,  indeed,  given  us  a 
'soil,  which  yields  bounteously  to  the  hands  of  industry, 
the  mighty  and  fruitful  ocean  is  before  us,  and  the 
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skies  over  our  heads  slicd  Iicnlth  and  vigor.'  But 
wlmt  aro  lands,  and  seas,  and  skies,  to  civilized  roan, 
without  society,  witliout  knowledge,  without  morals, 
without  religious  culture ;  and  how  can  theso  he  en- 
joyed, in  all  their  extent,  and  all. their  excellence,  luit 
under  the  protection  of  wise  institutions  and  a  free 
government?  Fellow-citizens,  there  is  not  one  of  us, 
tliorc  is  not  one  of  us  here  present,  who  docs  not,  at 
this  moment,  and  at  every  niomont.  expericnec,  hi  his 
own  condition,  and  in  the  condition  ofthose  most  near 
and  dear  to  him,  the  intluencc  and  the  hcneiits  of  this 
liberty,  and  these  institutiont:.  l^et  us  then  acknow- 
ledge the  hlessing,  let  us  feel  it  deeply  si  fid  powerfully, 
let  us  chcriiih  a  strong  atlcction  for  it,  and  resolve  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  it.  The  bliKxl  of  our  fathers, 
let  it  not  have  heen  shed  in  vain ;  the  great  hope  of 
posterity,  let  it  not  ho  blasted. 

The  striking  attitude,  too.  in  whi<*Ji  we  stand  to  the 
world  aroinid  us,  a  topic  to  wliirli,  I  Irar,  I  advert  too. 
oAen,  and  dwell  on  too  long,  cannot  ho  altogether 
omitted  here.  Neither  individuals  nor  nations  can 
perform  their  part  well,  until  they  nnderstand  and  i'rcl 
Its  importance,  and  cuniprchcnd  and  ji;i>tly  appreciate 
all  the  duties  belonging  to  it.  It  is  not  to  inilale  na- 
tional vanity,  nor  to  swell  a  light  and  nnply  fooling  of 
self-importance,  hut  it  is  that  we  may  judiie  justly  of 
our  situation,  and  of  our  own  duties,  that  1  earneslly 
urge  this  consideration  of  our  position,  and  our  charac- 
ter, among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  cannot  bo  de- 
nied, but  by  those  who  wouM  dispute  against  the  sun, 
that  with  America,  and  in  America,  a  new  era  com- 
mences in  human  alVairs,  'J'his  era  is  distingniabed 
by  Free  Ucprosentative  (lovciiiment?*,  by  entire  reli- 
gious liberty,  by  improved  systems  of  naiional  inter- 
course, by  a  newly  awakened,  and  an  uncon(|uerablo 
spirit  of  free  incpiiry,  and  by  a  dilliision  of  knowledcre 
through  the  comnnmity,  sticli  as  has  been  before  alto- 
gether unknown  and  unheard  of.  America,  America, 
our  country,  fellow-citizens,  our  own  dear. and  naiivc 
land,  is  inseparably  connected,  fast  bound  u().  in  for- 

voi.,  y.  rv»S 
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tune  and  by  fato,  with  these  great  interests.  If  they 
fall,  wc  fnll  with  them ;  if  they  stand,  it  will  be  be* 
cause  wo  have  upholden  them.  Let  us  contemplate, 
then,  this  connexion,  whicli  binds  the  prosperity  of 
others  to  our  own ;  and  let  us  manfullyr  discharge  all 
the  duties  which  it  imposes.  If  we  cherish  the  virtues 
and  the  principles  of  our  fathers,  Heaven  will  assist  us 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  human  liberty  and  human  hap- 
piness. Auspicious  omens  cheer  us.  Great  exam- 
ples are  before  us.  Our  own  firmament  now  shines 
brightly  upon  our  path.  Washington  is  in  the  clear 
upper  sky.  Those  other  stars  have  now  joined  the 
American  constellation ;  they  circle  round  tlioir  centre, 
and  the  heavens  beam  with  new  light.  Beneath  this 
illumination,  let  us  walk  the  course  of  life,  and  at  its 
close  devoutly  commend  our  beloved  country,  the 
common  parent  of  us  all,  to  the  Divine  Benignity. 
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I)AV    OF   AUGUST,    1820, 

BY  JOSEPH  STORY, 


(jRNTLEMEN^ 

If  I  had  consulted  my  own  wishes,  I  should  not  liuvci 
presumed  to  address  you  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  hahits  of  professional  employment  rarely  admit  of 
leisure  for  the  indul^^enco  of  literary  taste.  And  in  a 
science,  whose  mastery  demands  a  whole  life  of  labo- 
rious diligence,  whose  details  are  inc.xhaustihlc,  nnd 
whose  intricacies  task  the  most  acute  intellects,  it 
would  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  every  hour  withdrawn 
from  its  concerns  did  not- soniewlmt  put  at  hazard  tho 
success  of  its  votary.  Nor  can  it  escape  observation, 
how  nmch  the  tociuiical  doctrines  of  a  jurisprudence, 
drawn  from  remote  antiipiity,  and  e.vpandin;;  it^:elf  over 
the  business  of  many  a;{es,  nujst  have  a  tiMuhiicy  to 
chill  that  enthusiasm,  which  lends  oncoura«i;oment  to 
every  enterjirize,  and  to  obscure  those  liner  forms  of 
thou^rht,  which  /j;ive  to  literature  its  lovelier,  I  may  say, 
its  inexpressible  graces.  Tho  consciousness  of  difli- 
culties  of  this  sort  may  well  be  supposed  to  press  upon 
every  profossiomil  mind.  They  can  be  overlooked  by 
those  only,  whose  youth  has  not  been  tried  in  the  hard 
school  of  experience,  or  whose  genius  gives  no  credit 
to  impossibilities. 

I  have  not  hesitated,  however,  to  yield  to  your  invita- 
tion, trusiitig  to  that  induifjeiice.  which  has  not  hither- 
to been  witliheld  from  wdV  lueaut  eilbrts,  and  not  un- 
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>ivillin<nr  to  add  tho  testimony  of  my  own  example,  how- 
ever humble,  in  fuvor  of  the  claims  of  tliis  society  to 
tho  services  of  nil  its  members. 

Wc  live  in  an  extraordinary  ago.  It  hos  been  mark- 
ed by  ovcnti?,  which  will  leave  a  durable  impression 
ui>ontlio  pai^es  of  history  by  their  own  intrinsic  import- 
ance. But  they  will  be  read  with  fur  deejicr  emotions 
in  tJieir  ellects  upon  future  n^^es;  in  their  conse- 
quences upon  the  happiness  of  whole  comnmnities;  in 
the  direct  or  silent  changes  forced  by  them  into  the 
very  structure  of  society;  in  the  establi.**hnient  of  u 
new  and  mighty  empire,  tho  empire  of  public  o))inion; 
in  the  operation  of  what  I^rd  Hncon  has  characteriz- 
ed almost  as  supreme  power,  the  power  of  knowledge, 
workifig  its  way  to  universality,  and  interposing  checks 
upon  government  and  people,  by  means  goiiilo  and  de- 
cisive, which  have  never  before  lu^en  fully  h'lt,  and  arc 
oven  nou%  juThapH,  incapable  of  being  peri'octly  com- 
proluHided. 

Other  ages  have  been  marked  by  brilliant  feats  in 
arms.  Wars  have  been  waged  for  the  best  and  for 
the  worst  of  purposes.  The  ambitious  con<|ueror  has 
trodden  whole  nations  under  his  feet,  to  sati.^fy  the 
lust  of  power ;  and  the  eagles  of  his  victories  have 
stood  on  either  extreme  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
barbarian  has  broken  loose  from  his  northern  fast- 
nesses, and  overwhelmed  in  his  progress  temples  and 
thrones,  the  adorers  of  the  true  God.  and  the  worship- 
pers of  idols.  Heroes  and  patriots  have  successfully 
resisted  the  invaders  of  their  country,  or  perished  in 
its  defence;  and  in  each  way  have  given  immortality 
'to  their  exploits.  Kingdoms  have  been  rent  asunder 
by  intestine  broils,  or  by  struggles  for  freedom.  Bi- 
gotry has  traced  out  the  march  of  its  persccjilions  in 
footsteps  of  blood ;  and  superstition  employed  its  ter- 
rors to  nerve ihe  arm  of  the  tyrant,  or  innnolate  his 
victims.  There  have  been  ancient  leagues  for  the 
partition  of  empires,  for  the  supjmrt  of  thrones,  for  the 
fencing  out  of  human  improvement,  and  for  the  conso- 
lidation of  arbitrary  power.    There  have,  too.,  been 
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bright  spots  on  the  earth,  where  the  cheering  light  u 
liberty  shone  in  peace ;  w  here  learning  unlocked  iti 
stores  in  various  profusion ;  where  the  arts  unfoldec 
tliemselves  in  every  form  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
where  literature  loved  to  linger  in  academic  shades 
or  enjoy  the  public  sunshine ;  where  song  lent  new  in 
spiration  to  the  temple;  where  eloquence  alteniatel) 
consecrated  the  hall  of  legislation,  or  astonished  thi 
forum  with  its  appeals. 

We  may  not  assert,  that  the  present  age  can  la) 
claim  to  the  production  of  any  one  of  the  mightiest 
cflbrts  of  human  genius.  Homer  and  Virgil,  and 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  were  of  other  days,  and  yet 
stand  unrivalled  in  song.  Time  has  not  inscribt'd 
upon  the  sepulchre  of  the  dead  any  nobler  names  in 
elo(|rtencc,  than  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  Who  has 
outdone  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  or  the  pencil  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  linnhfrllo.^  Where  nrv  the  monuments  ol 
our  day,  whoscMirrhittu.tnio  dares  (o  contend  with  the 
Doric,  Ionic  or  CoriuHiian  of  Greece,  or  even  with  the 
Composite  or  Gotiiic  of  later  times?  History  yet 
points  to  tiie  pregnant  though  brief  text  of  Tacitus 
and  acknowledges  no  finer  models  than  those  of  anti< 
quiiy.  The  stream  of  a  century  has  swe|)t  by  the 
works  of  Locke  and  Newton;  yet  they  fclill  stam 
alone  in  nna))proachcd,  in  unapproachable  niaj<.'sty. 

Nor  may  we  pronounce,  that  the  present  age  by  lU 
colle'ctive  splendor  in  arts  and  arms  casts  into  shade 
all  former  epochs.  The  era  of  l*cricles  witnessed  £ 
combination  of  talents  and  acquirements^  of  celebrates 
deeds  and  celebrated  worksl  which  the  lapse  of  twen 
ty-two  centuries  has  left  unobscured.  Augustus,  sur 
veying  his  mighty  cuqiirc,  could  scarcely  contemplate 
with  more  satisfaction  the  triumph  of  his  arms,  thar 
the  triumph  of  the  philosophy  aud  literature  of  Rome 
F'rauce  yet  delights  to  dwell  on  the  times  of  Leu  is  tin 
Fourteenth,  as  the  proudest  in  her  annals;  and  I 'n«« 
land,  with  far  less  propriety,  looks  back  upon  tlie  reij^ 
of  Queen  Anne  for  the  best  models  of  her  liierary  e^ 
ce/lciice. 
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But,  though  wc  may  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  the 
|iossc8rtion  oi*  the  first  genius,  or  the  first  era  in  liuinan 
liistory,  let  it  not  bo  iningiiicd,  that  we  do  not  livo  in 
un  extraordinary  age.  It  is  impossible  to  look  around 
us  without  alternate  emotions  of  exultation  and  aston- 
ishment. What  shall  we  say  ofone  revolution,  which  cre- 
ated a  nation  out  of  thirteen  feeble  colonics,  and  found- 
ed the  empire  of  liberty  upon  the  basis  of  the  perfect 
cnuality  in  rights  and  representation  of  all  its  citizens; 
wliich  commenced  in  a  struggle  by  enlightened  men 
for  principles,  and  not  for  places,  and  in  its  progress 
and  conclusion  exhibited  examples  of  heroism,  patriot- 
ic sacrifices,  nnd<lisiiitercstcd  virtue,  which  have  never 
been  surpassed  in  the  most  favored  regions  ?  What 
shall  wc  say  of  this  nation,  which  has  in  fifty  years 
quadrupled  its  population,  and  spread  itself  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Ilocky  mountains,  not  by  the  desolations 
of  successful  war,  but  by  the  triumphant  march  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprize  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  another 
revolution,  which  shook  Europe  to  its  centre,  over- 
turned principalities  nnd  thrones,  demolished  oppres- 
sions, whose  iron  had  for  ages  entered  into  the  souls  of 
their  subjects,  and  after  various  fortunes  of  victory  and 
defeat,  of  military  despotism  and  popular  commotion, 
ended  at  last  in  the  planting  of]  free  institutions,  free 
tenures,  and  rejiresentative  government  in  the  very 
.soil  of  absolute  monarchy  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  an- 
other revolution,  or  rather  series  of  revolutions,  which 
has  restored  to  South  America  the  independence,  torn 
from  her  three  centuries  ago  by  the  force  or  by  the 
fraud  of  those  nations,  whose  present  visitations  be- 
speak a  Providence,  which  superintends  and  measures 
out  at  awful  distances  its  rewards  and  its  retributions  ? 
She  has  risen,  as  it  were,  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
where  she  had  been  buried  for  ages.  Her  shores  no 
longer  murmur  with  the  hoarse  surges  of  her  unnavigat- 
od  waters,  or  iM:ho  the  jeahiiiH  footsteps  of  her  armed 
opprerisory.  Ikr  forests  and  her  table  lands,  her 
mountains  and  licrr  valleys  gladden  with  the  voices 
of  the  free.    She  welcomes  to  her  ports  the  whitening 
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iluncoot  liurowii  cliililrcn.  Mic .sees, llial  llici 
biiidlicTlootlicrnalioii3  by  licswliiclioiillivc 
pacts,  nnd  all  dynaslics,  by  lies  of  mutual  B) 
mutual  equality,  mid  mutual  iutcrcst. 

But  sucli  events  sink  into  nothing,  compa 
tlic  great  moral,  political,  and  literary  rcvotu 
wliicli  tlicy  have  been  accompanied.  Upo 
oftlicso  topics,  I  niny  not  indulge  mysolf  ci 
moment.  They  have  been  discussed  here,  ojid 
places,  in  a  manner,  wliich  forbids  all  hope 
comprehensive  illustration.  Tlicy  may,  indcci 
followed  out;  but  whoever  dares  the  diflicultic: 
a  task,  will  falter  with  unci|ual  footsteiis. 

What  I  propose  to  niyscif  on  tlic  present  oci 
of  a  far  more  limited  and  humble  nature, 
trace  out  some  of  the  circinnsiiinccs  of  our  ag 
connect  thenisi:lvcs  closi'ly  with  tlie  cause  ot 
and  letters;  to  sketch  here  and  tliurc  a  iiglit  ( 
dow  of  our  days ; — to  look  somcwlmt  at  our  oi 
pects  nnd  nttainnieuta; — and  thus  to  lay  bel 
something  for  reflection,  for  encourngemcnl, 
admonition. 

Olio  of  tho  most  striking  characteristics  of 
and  that,  inileed,  which  lias  worked  deepest  ii 
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roachcil  nt  all,  in  its  joys  or  its  sorrows,  in  its  instruc- 
tioiiM  or  its  funUiHics,  tlio  liomcof  tlio  poanant  und  urti* 
saij.  It  now  radiates  in  all  directions;  and  exerts  its 
ceiUral  force  more  in  the  middle,  than  in  any  other 
class  of  society.  The  means  of  education  were  former- 
ly within  the  reach  of  few.  It  required  wealth  to  ac- 
cinnidate  knowlodi^e.  The  possession  of  a  lihrary  was 
no  ordinary  achievement.  The  learned  leisure  of  a 
fcllow'^liip  in  some  university  seemed  almost  indispensa- 
ble for  niw  successful  stuaies;  and  the  patrona<:;e  of 
prince.^  and  courtiers  was  the  narrow  avenue  of  puhlic 
f.ivor.  i  speak  of  a  |>eriod  at  little  more  than  the  dis- 
tance of  two  centuries;  not  of  particular  instances, 
but  of  the  general  cast  and  complexion  of  life. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  clian<^e  is  to  be  found  in 
the  freedom  ofthepress,  or  rather  in  co-operating  with 
ihe  cheapness  of  the  press.  It  has  heen  aided  also  by 
the  system  of  free  schools,  wherever  it  has  heen  estab- 
lished; by  that  liberal  connnerce,  which  connects  by 
golden  chains  the  interests  of  mankind ;  by  that  spirit 
of  inquiry,  which  protestantism  awakened  throughout 
Christian  Hurope ;  and  above  all  by  those  necessities, 
Mrhich  have  compelled  even  absolute  monarchs  to  ap 
peal  to  the  patriotism  and  common  sentiments  of  their 
snhject.s.  Little  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  press  in  Knglnnd  was  under  the  control  of  a 
licenser;  and  within  our  own  days  only  has  it  ceased 
to  be  a  contempt,  punishable  by  imprisonment,  to  print 
the  debates  of  Parliament.  We  all  know  how  it  still 
is  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  either  speaks  in 
timid  under  tones,  or  echoes  hack  the  prescribed  for- 
mularies of  the  government.  The  moment  publicity  is 
given  to  affairs  of  state,  they  excite  every  where  an  ir- 
resistible interest.  If  discussion  be  permitted,  it  will 
soon  be  necessary  to  enlist  talents  to  defend,  as  well  as 
talents  to  devu^e  measures.  The  daily  press  first  in- 
structed men  in  their  wants,  and  soon  found,  that  the 
eagerness  of  curiosity  outstripped  the  power  of  grati- 
fying it.  No  man  can  now  doubt  the  fact,  that  whcr- 
c\'rr  the  press  is  free,  it  will  emancipate  the  people; 
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wherever  knowledge  circulates  unrestrained,  it  is  no 
longer  safe  to  opi^rcHs ;  wherever  public  opinion  is  en- 
liajituned,  it  nouriHJicH  nn  ifidt^pcndeut,  nmsculine,  and 
heultlifui  spirit.  If  Faustus  wore  now  living,  he  might 
exclaim  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Archimedes,  and 
with  a  far  nearer  apiiroach  to  the  truth,  Give  me  • 
where  I  may  place  a  free  press,  and  1  will  shake  the 
world. 

One  interesting  oflcct,  which  owes  its  origin  to  this 
universal  love  und  power  of  reading,  is  felt  in  the  al- 
tered  condition   ot    authors    them.selves.    They  no 
longer  depend  upon  the  smiles  of  a  favored  few. 
The  patronage  ot  the  great  is  no  longer  submissively 
entreated,  or  exult  ingly  proclaimed.    Their  patrons 
are  the  public;  their  readers  are  the  civilized  world. 
They  address  themselves,  not  to  the  present  genera- 
tion alone,  but  as|)irc  to  instruct  posterity.    No  blush- 
ing dijdications  seek  an  easy  passport  to  fame,  or  Hat- 
ter the  perilous  condescension  of  [>ride.    No  illumi- 
nated letters  ilourish  on  the  silky  page,  asking  admis- 
sion to  the  courtly  drawingroom.     Authors  arc  no 
lunger  the  humble  coinpMuions  or  dependents  of  the 
nobility ;  but  they  constitute  the  chosen  ornaments  of 
society,  and  arc  welcoin'od  to  the  gny  circles  of  fash- 
ion and  the  palaces  of  princes.     Tiieirs  is  no  longer 
an  unthrifty  vocation,  closely  allied  to  penury ;  but  an 
elevated  profession,  maintaining  its  thousands  in  lu- 
crutive  pursuits.     It  is  not  with  them,  as  it  was  in  tlio 
days  of  MiTton,    whose   immortal  "  Paradise  Lost" 
drew  five  sterling  pounds,  with  a  contingent  of  fivo 
more,  from  the  reluctant  bookseller. 

My  Lord  Coke  would  hardly  fnid  good  authority  in 
our  day  for  his  provoking  cocnmontary  on  the  memo- 
rable statute  of  the  fourth  Henry,  which  declares  that 
"  pone  henceforth  shall  use  to  nniltiply  gold  or  silver, 
or  use  the  craft  of  nniltiplication.'^  in  which  he  grave- 
ly enumerates  five  classes  of  beggars,  ending  the  cata- 
logue in  his  own  quaint  phraseology  with  "  poetasters,'' 
anil  repealing  for  the  benelit  of  young  apprentices  of 
(be  law  the  sad  admoiA\Uot\, 
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**  S«pe  pttcr  dixit,  Studium,  quid  inutile  tentai  ? 
Mconidcfl  ouUas  ipte  reUquit  opes.** 

There  are  certainly  omong  113  those,  who  are  within 
the  penalty  of  this  prohibition,  if  my  Lord  Coko*B  ac- 
count of  the  matter  iH  to  bo  believed,  for  they  are  in 
pOBfieitMion  of  what  lie  dt'lhi<!H  tr»  bo  **  a  cortaiii  Hiibtil 
and  Hpiritual  Hubstnnco  extracted  out  of  things,**  where- 
by they  transmute  many  things  into  gold.  1  am  in- 
deed afraid  that  the  magician  of  Abbotsford  is  accus- 
tomed to  ^^  use  the  crail  of  multiplication  ;**  atid  most 
of  us  know  to  our  cost,  that  he  has  changed  many 
strange  substances  into  very  gold  and  very  silver. 
Yet  even  if  he  be  on  old  oflcnder  in  this  wav,  as  is 
shrewdly  suspected,  there  is  little  danger  of  his  con- 
viction m  this  liberal  age,  since,  though  he  gains  by 
every  thing  he  parts  with,  we  are  never  willing  to  part 
with  any  thing  we  receive  from  him. 

The  rewards  of  authorship  are  almost  as  sure  and 
regular  now,  as  those  of  any  other  profession.  There 
are,  indeed,  instances  of  wonderful  success,  and  sad 
failure;  of  genius  pining  in  neglect;  of  Mbor  bringing 
nothing  but  sickness  of  the  heart;  of  fruitless  enter- 
prise, bafllcd  in  every  adventure;  of  learning  waiting 
its  appointed  time  to  die  in  patient  suflbring.  But  this 
is  the  lot  of  Hoinc  in  ulltinicH.  Disapimintnicnt  crowds 
fast  upon  human  footsteps  in  whatever  put Im  they  tread. 
Kniin(*nt  good  fortune  is  a  prixo  rarely  given  even  to 
the  foremost  in  the  race.  And  after  all,  he,  who  has 
read  human  life  most  closely,  knows  that  happiness 
^  is  not  the  constant  attendant  of  the  highest  public 
favor;  and  that  it  rather  belongs  to  those,  who,  if 
they  seldom  soar,  seldom  full. 

Scarcely  is  a  work  of  real  merit  dry  from  the  Eng- 
lish press,  before  it  wings  its  way  to  both  the  Indies 
and  Americas.  It  is  found  in  the  most  distant  cli- 
mates, and  the  most  sequestered  retreats.  It  charms 
the  traveller  as  he  sails  over  rivers  and  oceans.  It 
visits  our  lakes  and  our  forests.  It  kindles  the  curiosi- 
ty of  the  lliick-breathing  city,  and  cheers  the  log  liut 
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of  the  mountaineer.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods  re- 
sounds with  the  minstrelsy  of  our  mother  tongue,  and 
the  plains  of  Hindostan  arc  tributary  to  its  praise. 
Nny,  moi'c,  what  is  the  peculiar  pride  of  our  age,  the 
Bible  may  now  circulate  its  consolations  and  instruc- 
tions among  the  poor  and  forlorn  of  overy  land,  in  their 
niitivu  diiilcct.  .Such  i>f  tho  triumph  of  letters;  such 
is  the  triumph  ofchrintian  iHriiovohMtre. 

With  Rucii  a  dcnuind  for  bookH,  with  such  facilities 
of  intercourse,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  reading  should 
cease  to  be  a  mere  luxury,  and  should  be  classed 
among  the  necessaries  of  life.  Authors  may  now, 
with  a  steady  confidence,  boast,  that  they  possess  u 
iiold  on  the  human  mind,  which  grapples  closer  and 
mightier  than  all  others.  They  may  feel  sure,  that 
every  just  sentiment,  every  enhghtened  opinion,  every 
earnest  bresithing  ader  excellence  will  awaken  kin- 
dred sympathies  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  what  a  beneficial  im- 
pulse has  been  thus  communicated  to  education  among 
the  female  sex.  If  Christianity  may  be  said  to  have 
given  a  permanent  elevation  to  woman,  ns  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being,  it  is  as  true,  that  the  present 
age,  above  all  others,  has  given  play  to  her  genius,  and 
taught  us  to  reverence  its  influence.  It  was  the  fash- 
ion of  other  times  to  treat  the  literary  acquirements  of 
the  Hex,  as  starched  pedantry,  or  vain  pretensions;  to 
Htigmati/.o  (hem  as  inconsistent  with  those  domestic 
aflections  and  virtues,  which  constitute  the  charm  of 
society.  We  had  abundant  homilies  read  upon  their 
amiable  weaknesses  and  sentimental  delicacy,  upon 
their  timid  gentleness  and  submissive  dependence ;  as 
if  to  taste  the  fruit  of  knowledge  were  a  deadly  sin, 
and  ignorance  were  the  sole  guardian  of  innocence, 
Their  whole  lives  were  **  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thougIit,''and  concealment  of  intcllectuiil  pow- 
er was  oOcn  resorted  to,  to  escape  the  dangerous  im- 
putation of  masculine  strength.  In  the  higher  walks 
of  life,  the  satirist  was  not  without  color  for  tho  sug- 
gestion, that  it  wnp 
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*^  A  youth  of  folly,  an  okl  uge  of  cnnls  ;" 

und  that  elsewhere,  ^  most  women  had  no  character 
Rt  all,^  beyond  that  of  purity  and  devotion  to  their 
families.  Adhiirahlo  as  are  these  (qualities,  it  seemed 
mi  abuse  of  iho  gifts  of  l^rovidcnco  to  deny  to  mothers 
the  power  of  instructing  liieir  chihlrcn,  to  wives  the 
privilege  of  sharing  the  intellectunl  pursuits  of  their 
nusbands,  to  sisters  and  daughtors  the  delight  of  mi- 
nistering knowledge  in  the  tiresidc  circle,  to  youth  and 
beauty  the  charm  of  reJined  sense,  to  age  and  infirmi- 
ty the  consolation  of  studrrs,  which  eirvato  the  houI 
and  ^hidfh'U  llin  linUeHH  liotirH  ordeHpondcnvy, 

'J'liesu  things  jnivu  in  a  great  measure  passed  away. 
The  prejudices,  which  dishonored  the  sex,  have  yield- 
ed to  the  inlhienco  of  truth.     Hy  slow  hut  sure  ad- 
vances, education  has  extended  itself  through  all  ranks 
of  fenmle  society.     There  is  no  longer  any  dread,  lest 
the  culture  of  science  shouhl  luster  that  masculino 
boldness  or  restless  independence,  which  alarms  by 
its  sallies,  or  wounds  by  its  inconsistencies.     We  have 
seen  ihajt  here,  as  every  where  else,  knowledge  is  fa- 
vorable to  human  virtue  and  human  happiness;  that 
the  refinement  of  literature  adds  lustre  to  the  devotion 
of  piety;  that  true  learning,  like  true  taste,  is  modest 
and  unostentatious ;  that  grace  of  manners  receives  a 
higher  polish  from  the  <liscipline  of  the  schools;  that 
cultivated  genius  sheds  a  cheering  light  over  domestic 
duties,  and  its  very  sparkles,  like  those  of  the  diamond, 
attest  at  once  it**  power  and  its  purity.    There  is  not 
a  rank  of  female  society,  however  high,  which  does 
^lTOt  pay  homage  to  literature,  or  that  would  not  blush 
-even  at  the  suspicion  of  that  ignorance,  which  a  half 
century  ago  was  neither  uncotnuuMi  nor  discreditable. 
There  is  not  a  parent,  whose  pride  may  not  glow  at 
tlic  thought,  that  his  daugliter\s huppiness  ism  a  great 
measure  within  her  own  counnand,  wliether  she  keeps 
t]ic  cool  sefpiestered  vale  of  life,  or  visits  the  busy 
walks  of  fash  ion. 

A  new  path  is  thus  open  for  female  exertion,  to  al- 
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Icviate  the  prcsfiure  of  misfortune,  without  any  suppos- 
ed sacrifice  of  dignity  or  modcst)r.    Man  no  louf^er 
aspires  to  an  excmsive  dominion  in  nuthori^hip.    He 
has  rivals  or  allies  in  almost  every  deportment   of 
knowledge ;  and  tlicy  are  to  ho  found  among  tliose, 
whose  i.>le<L;ance  of  manm^rs  ai«d  hhimolessneHS  of  life 
coninmnd  his  respect,  as  much  as  their  talents  excite 
his  admiration.     XViio  is  then*,  thnt  docs  not  contc  m- 
plate  with  eiithusiastn  the  precious  frafrnicnts  of  Kliza- 
heth  Smith,  the  vencrahle  leariiintr  of  Elizabeth  Car- 
ter, the  I'Irvatfd  pirty  of  llamiah  More,  the per.«$uasive 
rtrUHO  of  MfH.   niirhaiihl.  the  elegant  menidirH  of  her 
(U'coinptiHJicd  iiions  tint  hrwitt  liiii^  ficlioitn  of  Ma- 
dame l^ArMay,  the  vivid,  picturc^iims  nnd  lt*rn(if) 
iiniijfrory  of  Mrs.  Iladclin'e,  the  ^lowin^  poetry  of  Mrs. 
IIcMuans,  the  matchlesH  wit,  the  inexhaustible  conver- 
sations, the  fme  charat!ter  painting,  the  practical  in- 
structions of  Miss  Kdireworth.the  great  k.nown,  stand- 
ing in  her  own  department  by  the  side  of  the  grcrat 

I'.NKNOWN? 

Anotl.cr  circumstance,  illustrative  of  the  character 
of  our  age,  is  the  hold  and  fearless  s})irit  of  its  specu- 
lations. Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  than  a  servilc'adoption  of  received  opiiiionsi 
and  a  timid  acquiescence  hi  whatever  is  established. 
It  matters  not,  whether  a  doctrine  or  institution  owes 
its  exrKtettce  to  accident  or  design,  to  wisdom,  or  ig- 
norance, or  folly,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  give 
it  an  undue  value  in  proportion  to  its  antiipiity.  What 
is  ol^cure  in  its  origin  warms  and  gratifies  the  iinagi- 
nation.  What  in  its  progress  has  insiimated  itself 
into  the  general  habits  and  maimers  of  a  nation,  bo* 
comes  embedded  in  the  solid  mass  of  society.  It  is 
only  at  distant  intervals,  from  an  aggregation  of 
causes,  thnt  some  stirring  revolution  breaks  up  the 
old  t'oundutions,  or  some  mighty  genius  storms  nnd 
overthrows  the  entrenchments  of  error.  Who  would 
believe,  if  history  tlid  not  record  the  fact,  that  the  meta- 
physics of  Aristotle,  or  rather  the  misuse  of  his  meta- 
physics, held  the  huuimi  mind  in  bondage  for  two  thou* 
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sand  years  ?  that  Galileo  was  imprisoned  for  proclaim* 
.  ing  the  true  theory  of  the  solar  system?  that  tiic  mag« 
ninccnt  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  encountered 
strong  opposition  from  philosophers?  that  I^ocke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  found  its  way 
with  infinite  difiicuhy  into  the  studies  of  tlic  Kngliso 
Universities?  that  Lord  Bacon's  method  of  induction 
never  reached  its  splendid  triumphs  until  our  day  ? 
#       that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  righr  of  kings,  and  the 
absolute  allegiance  of  suhjccts,  constituted  nearly  the 
whole  theory  of  government  from  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Repuhhc  to  the  seventeenth  century ;  that  Chris- 
tianity itself  was  overlaid  and  almost  buried  for  many 
centuries,  by  the  dreamy  comments  of  monks,  the  su- 
perstitions of  fanatics,  and  the  traditions  of  the  church  ? 
that  it  was  an  execrable  sin  throughout  Christendom 
to  read  and  circidate  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongiio?    Nny,  that  it  is  still  n  crime  in  Koiiie  nations, 
ef  which  the  inquiKition  would  take  no  \Qry  indulgent 
notice,  even  if  the  I  feud  of  the  Catholic  Church  should 
^ot  f(«cl  that  bible  societies  deserve  his  denimcintion  ? 
'J^vcn  the  great  reformers  of  the  Protestant  Church 
'cft  Uioir  work  but  half  done,  or  rather  came  to  it  with 
''^tf oris  far  too  limited  for  its  successful  accomplish- 
ment.    They  combated  errors  and  abuses,  and  laid 
yio  broad  foundations  of  a  more  rational  fnilh.     But 
J^y  were  themselves  insensible  to  the  just  rights  and 
f^    ''{Jutions  of  religious  inquiry.    They  thought  all 
-.""■"^r  intolerable ;  but  they  forgot  in  their  zeal,  that 
*^^  <]|iiestion,  what  was  truth,  was  open  to  all  for  dis- 
'  Jil*^/?*^"»    They  assiuned  to  themselves  the  very  infal- 
''"^y,  which  they  rebuked  in  the  Bomish  Church; 
j^  **^    ^s  unrelentingly  persecuted  heresies  of  opinion, 
g*     ^^ose,  who  had  sat  for  a^cs  in  the  judgment  scat  of 
^-  •-*^«ter.    They  allowed,  mdeed.  that  all  nn;n  had  a 
i^**t.    to  inquire;  but  they  thougjii,  that  all  nuist,  if 
^%^^^ St,  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  themselves; 
1?^  the  full  extent  of  christian  liberty  was  the  liberty 
^Oopting  those  opinions,  which  they  promulgated 
•^  true.    The  unrestrained  right  of  private  judgment. 
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the  glorious  privilege  of  a  frco  conscience,  as  nonr  es- 
tablished in  this  favored  land,  was  farther  from  their 
thoughts,  even  than  Po|>cry  itself.  1  would  not  be  un- 
just to  these  great  mm.  The  fault  was  less  theirs 
than  that  of  the  age,  in  which  they  lived.  They  par- 
took only  of  that  spirit  of  infirmity,  which  religion  it- 
self may  not  wholly  extinguish  in  its  sincere,  but  over 
zealous  votaries.  It  is  their  glory  to  have  laid  the 
deep,  and,  I  trust,  the  imperishable  foundations  of 
Protestantism.  May  it  be  ours  to  finish  the  work,. as 
they  would  have  done  it,  if  they  had  been  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  blessed  light  of  these  latter  times.  But  let  . 
not  Protestants  boast  of  their  justice  or  their  charity, 
while  they  continue  to  deny  an  equality  of  rights  to 
the  Catholics. 

The  progress  of  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  cannot  es- 
cape the  observation  of  the  most  superficial  examiner 
of  history.  The  press,  by  slow  but  firm  steps,  first 
felt  its  way,  and  began  its  attacks  upon  the  outworks 
of  received  opinions,  One  error  ufler  another  silently 
crumbled  into  the  dust,  until  success  seemed  to  justify 
the  boldest  experiments.  Opinions  in  science,  in  pliy- 
sic,  in ,  philosophy,  in  morals,  in  religion,  in  litoraturo 
have  been  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny;  and 
matiy,  which  had  grown  hoary  under  the  authority  of 
ages,  have  been  quietly  conveyed  to  their  last  homo 
with  scarcely  a  solitary  mourner  to  grace  their  obse- 
quies. Tiic  contest,  mdeed,  between  old  and  new 
opinions  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  maintained 
with  great  obstinacy  and  ability  on  all  sides,  and  has 
forced  even  the  sluggish  into  the  necessity  of  thinking 
for  themselves.  Scholars  have  been  driven  to  arm 
thcmsolvcs  for  attack,  as  w<;ll  as  for  defence;  and  in  a 
literary  warfare,  nearly  universal,  have  been  obliged  to 
make  their  appeals  to  the  living  judgment  of  the  pub- 
lic for  protection,  as  \vell  Jis  for  encouragement. 

The  eflccts  of  this  animated  and  free  discussion 
have,  in  general,  been  very  salutary.  There  is  not  a 
single  department  of  life,  which  has  not  been  invigo- 
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T&tcd  by  its  influoncc,  nor  a  single  profession,  whicli 
.    1ms  not  partakon  of  its  success. 

In  jurisprudence,  which  reluctantly  admits  any  new 
adjunct,  and  counts  in  its  train  a  thousand  cimmpions 
ready  to  ri^tc  in  defence  of  its  foriiiuluries  and  tcchni« 
cnl  r'ldcH,  the  victory  has  heen  hrilliaitt  and  decisive. 
The  civil  and  the  common  law  have  yielded  to  the 
prcstiure  of  the  times,  and  have  adoptinl  much,  which 
piiilosophy  and  ex|)erience   have  recommended,  a1- 
thoaoh  it  stood  upon  no  text  of  the  Pandects,  and 
cla  mud  no  support  from  the  feu^Ial  policy.    Commer- 
cial law,  at  least  so  far  as  England  and  America  are 
coacemed,  is  the  creation  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
^(started  into  life  with  the  genius  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
^nd  ^uherinir  in  its  course  whatever  was  valuahle  in 
jjic  earlier  institutes  of  foreign  countries,  has  reflected 
oncli  upon  them  its  own  superior  tights,  so  as  to  he- 
c^tno  the  guide  and  oracle  of  the  commercial  world. 
/'  toy  otv'i  foelings  do  not  misload  me,  the  profession 
'^"«<.*lfl;,ig,i|go  acipiircd  a  liheraiity  of  opinion,  a  com- 
P''plicnsivencps  of  argumentation,  a  sympathy,  with  the 
^'ilicsr  pursuits  of  life,  and  a  lofiy  cKxpuMir.e,  which,  if 
^*'^*f  before,  hclonged  to  it  only  in  lh(!  hest  days  of  ths 
1**^  orators  of  antiquity.     It  was  the  hitter  scofl'of 
wli^f  times,  approaching  to  the  scntentiousncss  of  a 
provorl),  that  to  he  a  good  lawyer  was  to  be  an  indif- 
jeroni   statesman.    The   profession  has  outlived  tho 
•'"^•li  of  tho  sarcasm.     At  the  present  moniont  Kng- 
latif  I  j^^j^y  count  lawyers  among  tier  most  gifted  states- 
'^^r***  ;   and  in  Amc;rica,  I  need  hut  appeal  to  those, 
wiiQ  liear  me,  for  the  fact,  our  most  eminent  states- 
'"^^H  liavo  been,  nay,  still  are  the  brii'htest  ornaments  of 

.    *  Wc  same  improving  spirit  has  infused  itself  into 

^^^^  ^>ody  of  legislation  and  political  economy.     I  may 

Y^^  HUventure  upon  this  extensive  topic.     But  I  wouldi 

^^*'  *\  moment  a<lvert  to  the  more  benignant  character 

^^^U\ir^i^((j(|  ill  the  criminal  law.     Harsh  and  vindictive 

V^tiiHhments  have  been  discountenanced  or  abohijhed. 
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Tho  satisuinary  codes,  over  which  liumanity  wept,  and 
philosophy  shuddered,  have  felt  tho  potent  energy  of 
reform,  and  substituted  for  agonizing  terror  the  gentle 
spirit  of  mercy.  America  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
glorious  march  of  philanthropy,  under  tho  banners  of 
that  mcok  sect,  which  docs  good  by  stealth,  and 
blushes  to  find  it  fume.  There  is  not  in  the  code  of 
the  Union,  and  probably  not  in  that  of  any  single  State, 
more  than  ten  crimes,  to  which  the  sober  judgment  of 
legislation  now  affixes  the  punishment  of  death,  Eng- 
land, indeed,  counts  in  her  bloody  catalogue  more 
tlmn  one  hundred  and  sixty  capital  offences ;  but  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day  is  opeiiin^  upon  her.  After 
years  of  doubtliil  struggle,  the  meliorations  Hug^estcd 
by  the  lamented  Sir  Samuel  Uomilly  have  forced  their 
way  through  Parliament  to  the  throne ;  and  an  enlight- 
ened ministry  is  redeeming  her  from  this  reproach 
upon  her  national  character. 

In  medicine,  throughout  all  its  branches,  more  ex- 
traordinary changes  have  taken  place.  Here^  indeed, 
inductive  philosophy  looks  for  some  of  its  fairest  tro- 
phies.  In  anatomy,  in  pliyniology,  in  pharmacy,  in  tluv 
rapciitics,  instructed  skill,  patient  observation,  and  ac- 
curate deduction  have  been  Hubstitiitod  for  vague  con- 
jecture, and  bold  pretension,  instead  of  mystical 
compounds,  and  nohtruins,  and  panaceas,  science  has 
introduced  its  powerful  simples,  and  thus  given  energy 
and  certainty  to. practice.  We  dream  no  longer  over 
I  he  favorite  theories  of  tho  art  succeeding  each  other 
ill  endless  progression.  We  are  content  to  adopt  a 
truer  course;  to  read  nature  in  her  operations;  to 
compel  her  to  give  up  her  secrets  to  the  expostulations 
of  her  ministers,  and  to  answer  the  persevering  inter- 
rogatories of  her  worshippers.  Chemistry  by  its  bril- 
liant discoveries,  and  careful  analysis,  has  unfolded 
laws,  which  surprise  us  by  their  simplicity,  as  well  as 
by  the  extent  of  their  operations.  By  its  magic  touch 
the  very  eleinents  of  things  seem  decomposed,  and  Uy 
5tand  in  dis?embotlicd  essences  beloro  iis. 

vol.,  \.  /)"> 
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In  theology  u  iicw  ura  haa  coininciiccd.  From  tliu 
days  orGroiiiis  Qlino^lto  our  own,  a  i>luti:;tiGli  itidid'cr- 
cncc  to  critical  learning  fastened  upon  uiuat  oC  (hosu. 
iv'lio  administered  tiio  liigli  solcninilies  of  rcli^rion. 
Hero  aiid  tlicro,  indeed,  a  noblo  spirit  wss  seen,  like 
Uld  Mortality,  wipiii^r  (iivav  the  ancient  dust  and  rc- 
trocing  tlie  fading  lines,  and  in  his  tval  li>r  trutli  nndci- 
noiu';  almost  a  miirtyrdom.  Hut  the  lauff  of  |irofc:<sc[l 
tlicolugians  slumbered  over  the  received  te.vi  itirasy 
security,  or  poured  llic  distillntionaof  oneconinientury 
into  another,  givin;;  little  iDtprovcmeiit  to  tiic  llrtvor 
und  noiio  to  the  substance.  They  were  nl  k'n(;[h  rous- 
ed by  a  spirit  of  another  sort,  tvhich  liy  ridiiiilc.  or 
argument,  or  denuncinlion  of  aliu.^cs,  naH  uttcu idling 
lo  SHp  thu  very  IbundulioiM  of  Chriaiunily.  Ii  ui;iilc 
iit  appronchcB  in  silence,  until  it  ha<l  attained  blrcrigtb 
onou<(h  for  an  ojwn  nxjuult;  utid  at  lust,  in  n  iiuinii'tit 
ofiKilitiual  revohiiion,  it  erected  tlie  Hlanilurd  of  inliiteli- 

ty  in  ihu  very  cenire  of  Chrii>l<;iidoui.     l<'ort ilely, 

tliecriliculBiudiesofthuseholuDOlllieoldwoiidcnii- 
bled  them lo  meet  ihu  ditlicnltiesurtiieoecn^ion.  The 
immense  collations  of  nuuiurferipl:)  nnd  variolic  reiid- 
ings  bysuuli  men,  aa  Mills  mid  Wetstein  and  Kemii- 
eott,  prepared  the  way  lor  a  more  prulbund  investiga- 
tion of  the  genuiueneHS  and  uulhoilicily  uf  the  Scrip- 
tures. And  tlio  sober  ecnso  and  uim'eiirii;(I  dilig<mcc 
of  our  ago  ha"e  given  to  the  priiieildes  of  iiilurp 
tion  an  occurai  v  and  uuthority,  to  biliiical  reseiircl 
(]i>!nily  and  ccr.uinty,  to  practical  m  well  as  duclriiinl 
(heology  a  Uigic  and  ilhisiratioii,  nnpiiralk'Jed  in  tlie 
aimab  of  the  Church.  ll'Cliri^liuniiy  bax  been  asitail- 
•  ed  ia  our  day  with  uncommon  ability,  it  Imn  never  Iwen 
(tcfeaded  nith  more  viirion^  leuriimi;.  If  it  hn:<  xur 
rendered  here  and  there  an  interpolated  paKiiuge,  it  bin 
njnccd  almoMi  bcyonil  the  reach  of  douht  the  fjenural 
integrity  oflhatext.  If  it  liaH  ceased  in  some  tiivond 
luiiUs  to  claim  the  civil  arm  liir  its  protection,  it  has 
tistablislied  ilselfiii  the  hearts  of  men  l>y  ull,  wliicb  gen- 
in«  could  bring  to  illumiuc,  or  elo<iuen;o  lo  grace  it.<i 
ifublimc  (riitliH. 
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In  pure  mathematics  and  physical  scicnco  thcro  ha8 
been  a  correspondent  advancement.  The  discoveries 
of  Newton  have  heen  followed  out  and  demonstrated  by 
new  methods  and  analyses  to  an  extent,  which  would 
surprise  that  i^rcat  philosopher  himself,  if  he  were  now 
Iivin<;.  1  need  but  name  such  men  as  La  Grange  and 
ha  Place.  By  means  of  observations,  the  Heavens  have 
been,  if  I  may  so  say,  circumnavi<;ated,  and  every  ir- 
regularity and  perturbation  of  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ascertained  to  depend  upon  the 
same  eternal  law  of  gravitation,  and  to  result  in 
the  harmonious  balance  of  forces.  But  it  is  in  phy- 
sical scicnco,  and  especially  in  its  adaptation  to 
arts  of  life,  that  the  present  age  may  claim  precedence 
of  all  others.  I  have  already  alluded  to  chemistry, 
which  has  enabled  us  to  fix  and  discharge  colors  with 
o(|uul  certainty;  now  to  imitate  the  whiteness  of  the 
driven  snow,  and  now  the  loveliness  of  the  Tyrian  dye.s, 
Jhit  who  can  measure  the  extent  of  the  changes  in 
agriculture,  manufactures  and  connuerce,  produced 
by  the  steam-engine  of  Watt,  by  the  cotton  machine- 
ry of  Arkwri»;lit,  by  the  power-looms  of  a  later  period, 
by  the  cotton-gin  of  Wbiincy,  and  though  last,  not  least, 
by  the  steamb(iat  of  Fulton?  Wlicn  I  name  these,  1 
select  but  a  fmv  auiong  the  inventions  of  our  age,  in 
which  nature  and  art  ininiHtor  alternately  to  the  wants, 
and  the  triunmbs  of  man. 

if  in  metapliysics  no  brilliant  discoveries  have  re- 
warded the  iuibistry  of  its  votaries,  it  may  neverthe- 
k>ss  be  said,  that  the  laws  of  the  mind  have  been  inves- 
tiirated  with  no  common  success.  Th(»v  have  been  il- 
lustrated  by  a  fuller  display  of  the  doctrine  of  associa- 
tion of  llarth'V,  by  the  counnon  sense  of  Ueid,  by  the 
acute  (liscrinimation  of  Brown,  and  by  the  incompara- 
ble elegance  of  Dugald  Stewart.  If,  indeed,  in  this  di- 
rection any  now  discoveries  are  to  be  expected,  it  ap- 
pears to  ujc,  with  great  deference,  that  they  nmst  be 
sought  througli more  exact  researches  into  that  branch 
#>/'/diysiolo2y,  wliirh  respects  the  structure  and  func- 
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tions  of  those  organs,  wliidi  are  immediately  cotmcctcd 
vrith  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

I  have  hut  glanced  at  most  of  tlie  preceding  sub- 
jects, many  of  which  are  remote  from  the  studies 
which  have  engaged  my  life,  and  to  all  of  which,  [  am 
conscious,  that  1  am  unable  to  do  even  moderate 
justice. 

But  it  is  to  the  department  of  general  and  miscella- 
neous literature,  and  above  all,  of  English  literature, 
that  we  may  look  with  pride  and  contidcnce.    Hero 
the  genius  of  tlie  nj^o  has  displayed  itself  in  innumera- 
ble varieties  of  form  and  beauty,  from  the  humble  page, 
H'hicb  presumes  to  toach  the  infant  mind  the  first  lines 
of  thought,  to  the  lofty  works,  which  discourse  of  histo- 
^Yi  and  philosophy,  and  ethics,  and  government ;  from 
t/jo  voyn<;er,  who  collects  his  budget  of  wonders  for  the 
^niusomcntofthe  idle,  to  the  ji^iillant  adventurer  to  the 
^oic,  and  the  scientific  traveller  on  the  Andes.     Poe- 
l^y-*  too,  has  dealt  out  its  enchantments  with  profuse 
''ocrality,  now  startling  us  with  its  visionary  norrors 
^nd  superhuman  pageants,  now  scorching  us  with  its 
florce'and  caustic  satire,  now  lapping  us  in  Elysium  by 
">o   si^jg  Qf  gynny  shores,  or  lovely  lakes,  or  haunted 
STovog,  or  consecrated  ruiiis.    It  is»  indeed,  no  cxag- 
§*^*"^tion  of  the  truth  to  declare,  that  polite  literature, 
'^^•^  tlie  light  essay  to  the  most  profoimd  disKpiisition, 
^P**  onumorate  more  excellent  works,  as  the  production 
*^'  the  last  fifty  ycar^,  than  of  all  former  ages  since  the 
li^^!  of  letters. 

*^^riodical  literature   has  elevated  itself  from   an 

P^'^^scmcnt  of  cultivated  minds,  or  a  last  resort  of  im- 

P^^^fjslicd  authors,  to  the  first  rank  of  composition, 

^  ^^hich  the  proudest  arc  not  ashamed  to  labor,  and 

^^^Uighcstmay  gain  fame  and  consequence.    A  half 

^^'•^t ury  ago  a  single  magazine  and  a  single  review 

^nuost  sufiiced^  the  whole  reading  public  of  England 

^^^  America.    At  present  a  host  crowd  round  us,  from 

y.^*^  Rossamcry  repository,  which  adorns  the  toilet,  to 

1  »c  !*ruve  review,  which  discusses  the  fate  of  empires. 
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arraigns  the  counsels  of  statesmen,  expNonnds  all  mys- 
teries in  policy  and  science,  or,  stooping  from  such 
pursuits,  condescends,  like   other  atisolute  powers, 
sometimes  to  crush  annntliorto  death,  and  sometimes 
to  elevate  him  to  a  height,  wliere  he  faints  from  the 
mere  sense  of  giddiness.    We  have  our  journals  of 
science  and  journals  of  arts:  the  New  Monthly  with 
tlie  relireshing  genius  of  Campholl,  and  the  Old  Month- 
\y  with    the  companionahle  qualities  of  a  familiar 
friend.  We  have  the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  the  loyal  de- 
fenders of  Church  and  State,  the  lamiafores  lemporh  acli\ 
the  champions,  ay,  and  exemplars  too,  of  classical 
learning,  the  admirers  of  ancient  establishments  and 
ancient  opinions.    Wc  have  on  the  other  hand  the 
Edinburgh,  the  bold  advocates  of  reform,  and  still 
bolder  political  economists,  hunting  out  public  abuses, 
and  alarming  i<lle  gentlemen  pensioners  with  tales  ot* 
misapplied  cliarities;  now  deriding  with  bitter  taunts 
the  dull  but  busy  gleaners  in  literature ;  now  brighten- 
ing tiieir  poges  with  the  sunshine  of  wit;  and  now 
paying  homage  to  genius  by  expounding  its  labors  in 
language  of  transcendent  felicity.  One  might  approach 
nearer  Iionic,  and,  if  it  were  not  dangerous  to  rouse  the 
attention  of  critics,  might  toll  of  a  certain  North  Ameri- 
can, which  has  done  as  much  to  give  a  solid  cast  to 
our  literature,  and  a  national  feeling  to  our  authors,  as 
any  single  event  since  the  peace  of  17A3. 

Another  interesting  accompaniment  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  age  is  its  superior  moral  purity  over  former 
productions.  The  obscene  jests,  the  low  ribaldry* 
and  the  coarse  allusions,  which  shed  a  disastrous  light 
on  so  many  pages  of  misguided  genius  in  former  times, 
And  no  sympathy  in  ours.  He,  who  would  now  com- 
tnand  respect,  must  write  with  pure  sentiments  and 
elevated  feelings;  he,  who  would  now  please,  niu.<>t  bo 
chaste  as  well  as  witty,  and  moral  as  well  as  brilliant 
Fiction  itself  is  restrained  to  the  decencies  of  life ;  and 
whether  in  the  drama,  or  the  novel,  or  the  song,  with  a 
few  melancholy  exceptions,  it  seeks  no  longer  to  kindle 
tiros,  which  would  consume  the  youthful  enthusiast,  or 
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to  instil  precepts,  which  would  lilast  the  lovehness  of 
the  innocent. 

Hut  let  it  not  bo  imajc^ined,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
tliin/^s  there  is  nothing  for  re;[rret  aixl  nothing  for  ad- 
monition. Tiie  picture  of  the  age,  when  truly  drawn, 
is  not  wholly  composed  of  lights.  There  are  shades, 
which  disturb  the  beauty  of  tlie  coloring,  and  points  of 
reflection,  where  there  is  no  longer  harmony  in  the  pro- 
portions, i 

The  unavoidable  tendency  of  free  speculation  is  to 
lead  to  occasional  extravagances.  When  once  the 
reverence  for  authority  is  shaken,  there  is  apt  to  grow 
up  in  its  stoad  a  cold  scrpticism  respecting  established 
opinions.  Their  very  antiquity  under  $iuch  circum- 
stances betrays  us  into  susiiicion  of  their  trnlh.  The 
overthrow  of  error  itself  urgCH  on  a  feverish  excite- 
ment for  discussion,  and  a  restless  desire  for  novelty, 
which  blindt  if  they  do  not  confound,  the  juil«;nient. 
Thus,  the.  human  mind  not  unfre(|uently  passes  iVoin 
one  fixtreme  to  another:  from  one  of  implieit  faith,  to 
one  of  absolute  incnviulity. 

There  is  not  a  reniark  ilediicible  fioui  the  history  of 
mankind  more  important,  than  that  advanced  by  Mr. 
I^urke,  that  *  to  innovate  is  not  to  reform.'  That  is,  if 
I  may  venture  to  follov/  out  the  sense  of  this  great  man, 
that  innovation  is  not  necessarily  improvenvent ;  that 
novelty  is  not  necessarily  excellence;  that  what  was 
deemed  wisdom  in  ibrmcr  times,  is  not  necessarily 
lolly  in  ours;  that  the  course  of  the  humat:  mind  has 
not  been  to  present  a  multitude  of  truths  in  one  great 
.step  of  its  glory,  but  to  gather  them  up  insensibly  in 
its  progress,  and  to  place  them  at  distances,  some- 
times at  vast  distances,  as  guides  or  warnings  to  suc- 
ceeding ages.  If  Greece  and  Home  did  not  solve  all 
the  problems  of  civil  government,  or  enunciate  the  ad- 
mirable theorem  of  representative  legislation,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  from  them  we  have  learned 
those  princi|>!es  of  liberty,  which  in  the  worst  of  times 
have  consoled  the  patriot  for  all  his  sufl'erings.  If 
fhev  cannot  boast  of  the  various  attainments  of  our 
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(lays*  tlioy  may  point  out  to  us  tlio  lessons  of  Wisdom, 
tho  noblo  discoveries  and  tlio  impcrisliablo  labors  61' 
tlicir  mighty  dead.  It  is  not  necessarily  error  to  follow 
the  footsteps  of  ancient  philosophy,  to  reverence  the 
precepts  of  ancient  criticism,  to  meditate  over  the 
pages  of  ancient  exploits,  or  to  listen  to  the  admoni- 
tions of  ancient  oratory. 

We  may  even  gather  instruction  from  periods  of  an* 
other  sort,  in  >.  Inch  there  was  n  darkness,  which  might 
be  felt,  as  well  as  sec^n.    Where  is  to  be  found  c  no- 
bler institution  than  the  trial  by  jury,  tiiat  impregnable 
bulwark  of  civil  liberty  P     Vet  it  belongs  to  ages  of 
Gotlnc  darkness  or  Saxon  barbarism.     Where  is 
tliere  a  more  en<liiring  monuniont  of  political  wis<Iom, 
than  the  separation  of  the  judicial  ft'om  legislative 
powers.^      Yot  it  was  the  slow  production  of  ages, 
which  arc  obscured  by  the  mists  of  time.    Whero 
shall  wc  point  out  an  invention,  whose  ellccts  have 
been  n>oru  wide,  or  more  nplenditl,  than  those  of  tho 
juiiriiu^r^H  compusH  ?    Yet  live  centurien  have  rolled 
over  the  grave  of  its  cf.'h'briilod  discoverer.     Whero 
shall  wc  liud  the  true  logic  of  physical  science  so  ad- 
mirably staled,  as  in  tlie  Novum  Organuni  of  him, 
who  more  than  two  centuries  ago  i^aw,  as  in  vision, 
and  foretold,  as  in  |>rophccy,  the  sublime  discoveries  of 
these  latter  days  ? 

This  is  a  topic,  which  may  not  wholly  be  passed 
over,  since  it  presents  some  of  the  dangers,  to  which 
we  are  expo>cd,  and  calU  upon  us  to.  watch  the  pro- 
gross  of  ophiion,  and  guard  against  the  seductive  in- 
lluence  of  novelties,  'i'he  busy  character  of  the  age 
is  perpetually  |>ressing  forward  all  sorts  of  object kuis 
to  estahiiched  truths  in  politics,  and  n>orak  and  litera- 
ture. In  onlerto  (;sca[)e  from  the  imputation  of  trite- 
ness, souie  authors  tax  their  ingenuity  to  surprise  us 
with  bold  paradoxes,  or  run  down  with  wit  and  ridicule 
the  doctrines  of  cninmon  sense,  appealing  iionu^times 
to  the  ignorance,  and  sometimes  to  the  pride  of  their 
readers.  Their  object  is  not  so  much  to  produce 
what  is  true,  ais  w\\al  is  sulking ;  what  is  profound,  as 
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what  is  interesting;  wiiat  will  endure  the  test  of  future 
criticisiD,  as  what  will  buoy  itself  up  on  the  current  ofa 
shallow  popularity.  In  the  rage  for  originality,  the  old 
staudaras  of  tiousto  are  deserted,  or  treated  with  cold 
indiifercnco ;  and  thus  false  and  glittering  thoughts, 
and  hurried  and  Hippant  fantasies  arc  substituted  for 
exact  and  philosophical  reasoning. 

Tlioro  is,  too,  a  growing  propensity  to  disparage 
the  importance  of  classical  learning.  Many  causes, 
espec'ally  in  England  and  America,  have  conduced  to 
this  result.  The  signal  success  which  has  followed 
the  enterprises  in  physical  science,  in  mechanics,  in 
chemistry,  in  civil  engineering,  and  the  ample  rewards 
both  of  fortune  and  fame  attendant  upon  that  success, 
have  had  a  very  powerful  influence  upon  the  best 
talents  of  both  countries.  There  is,  too,  in  the  public 
mind  a  strong  disposition  to  turn  every  thing  to  a 
practical  account,  to  deal  less  with  learning,  and  more 
with  experiment ;  to  seek  the  solid  comforts  of  opu- 
lence, rather  than  the  indulgence  of  mere  intellectual 
luxury.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  increase  of  ma- 
terials, as  well  as  of  critical  skill,  high  scholarship  is  a 
prize  of  no  easy  attainment ;  aiid  when  attained,  it 
8lowly  receives  public  favor,  and  still  tnoro  slowly 
reaches  tho  certainty  of  wealth.  Indeed,  it  is  often 
combined  with  a  contemplative  shyness,  and  sense  of 
personal  independence,  which  yield  little  to  policy, 
and  with  difTiculty  brook  opposition.  The  honors  of 
tlic  world  rarely  cluster  round  it,  and  it  cherishes  with 
most  enthusiasm  those  feelings,  which  tho  active  put*-, 
suits  of  life  necessarily  impair,  if  they  do  not  wholly 
'  extinguish.  The  devotion  to  it,  therclbrc,  v/here  it 
exists,  often  becomes  our  exclusive  passion;  and  thus 
the  gratilicatiou  of  it  becomes  the  end,  instead  of  the 
means  of  life.  Instances  of  extraordinary  success  by 
mere  scholarship  are  more  rare  than  in  other  profes- 
sions. It  is  not,  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  pru- 
dence of  some  minds,  and  tho  ambition  of  others, 
should  shrink  from  labors,  which  demand  days  and  ■ 
nights  of  study,  and  hold  out  rewards,  which  oro  dia- 
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taiitf  or  pleasures,  which  arc  for  the  most  part  purely 
intollcctual. 

Causes  like  these,  in.  an  age,  which  scrutinizes  and 
questions  the  pretensions  of  every  department  of  litera- 
ture, have  contributed  to  bring  into  discussion  the  U£C 
and  the  value  of  classical  learning.  I  do  not  stand  up 
on  this  occasion  to  vindicate  its  claims,  or  extol  its 
merits.  Thai  would  bo  a  fit  theme  for  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  scholars,  in  a  large  discourse. 
But  I  may  not  withhold  my  willing  testimony  to  its 
excellence,  nor  forget  the  fond  regret,  with  which  I 
Icfl  its  enticing  studies  for  the  discipline  of  more  se- 
vere instructors. 

The  importance  of  classical  learning  to  profession- 
al education  is  so  obvious,  that  the  surprise  is,  tliat  it 
could  ever  have  become  matter  of  disputation.  I 
sneak  not  of  its  power  in  refining  the  taste,  in  disci- 
plining the  judgment,  in  invigorating  the  understand- 
mg,  or  in  warming  the  heart  with  elevated  sentiments ; 
but  of  its  power  of  direct,  positive,  necessary  instruc- 
tion. Until  the  eighteenth  century,  the  mass  of  sci- 
ence in  its  principal  branches  was  deposited  in  the 
dead  languages,  and  much  of  it  still  reposes  there. 
To  bo  ignonuil  of  these  languages  is  to  shut  out  the 
lights  ofCormer  times,  or  to  examine  them  only  through 
the  glimmerings  of  inadequate  translations.  What 
should  we  say  of  the  jurist,  who  never  aspired  to  learn, 
the  maxims  of  law  and  equity,  which  adorn  the  Ro- 
man codes  P  \V  hat  of  the  physician,  who  could  delibe- 
rately surrender  all  the  knowledge  heaped  up  for  so 
many  centuries  in  the  latinity  of  continental  Europe  ? 
What  of  tho  minister  of  religion,  who  should  choose 
not  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  tongue,  and 
should  bo  content  to  trust  his  faith  and  his  hopes, 
for  time  and  for  eternity,  to  the  dimness  of  translations, 
which  may  reflect  the  literal  import,  but  rarely  can  re- 
flect with  unbroken  force  the  beautiful  spirit  of  the 
text  ?  Shall  he,  whose  vocation  it  is  "  to  allure  to 
bri^djtcr  worlds  and  lead  the  way,"  be  himself  the 
blind  leader  of  the  UUwl?    Shairiie  follow  the  com- 

vol,  y.  ^J^'* 
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mcntarics  of  fallible  man.,  instead  of  gathering  tlie 
true  sense  from  the  GosjycIs  themselves?  Shall  ho 
venture  upon  the  exposition  of  divine  truths,  whose . 
studies  have  never  aimed  at  the  first  principles  of  in- 
terprctation  ?  Shall  he  proclaim  the  doctrmcs  of  sal- 
vation, who  knows  not,  and  cares  not,  whether  he 
preaches  an  idle  gloss  or  the  genuine  text  of  revela- 
tion ?  If  a  theologian  may  not  pass  his  life  in  collat- 
ing the  various  readings,  he  may,  and  ought  to  aspire 
to  that  criticism,  which  illustrates  religion  by  all  the 
resources  of  human  learning ;  which  studies  the  man- 
ners and  institutions  of  the  ago  and  country,  in  which 
Christianity  was  first  promulgated;  which  kindlcH  an 
enthusiasm  for  its  precepts  by  familiarity  with  the  )>cr- 
suasive  language  of  Jlim,  who  poured  out  his  blcssmgs 
on  the  mount,  and  of  hinif  at  whose  impressive  appeal 
Felix  trembled. 

I  pass  over  all  consideration  of  the  written  treasures 
of  antiquity,  which  have  survived  the  wreck  of  empires 
and  dynasties,  of  monumental  trophies  and  triumphal 
arches,  of  palaces  of  princes  and  temples  of  the  Gods. 
I  pass  over  all  consideration  of  those  admired  compo- 
sitions, in  which  wisdom  speaks,  as  with  a  voice  from 
Heaven ;  of  those  sublime  cHbrts  of  poetical  genius, 
which  still  freshen,  as  they  pass  from  age  to  age,  in 
undying  vigor ;  of  those  finished  histories,  which  still 
enlighten  and  instruct  governments  in  their  duty  and 
their  destiny;  of  those  matchless  orations,  which 
roused  nations  to  arms,  and  chained  senates  to  the 
chariot  wheels  of  all-conquering  eloquence.  These 
all  may  now  be  read  in  bur  vernacular  tongue.  Ay, 
'  as  one  remembers  the  face  of  a  <lead  friend  by  gather- 
ing up  the  broken  fragments  of  his  image — as  one 
listens  to  the  tale  of  a  dream  twice  told — as  one 
catches  the  roar  of  the  ocean  in  the  ripple  of  a  rivulet 
—as  one  sces'thc  blaze  of  noon  in  the  iirst  glimmer  of 
twilight. 

There  is  one  objection,  however,  on  which  1  would 
for  a  moment  dwell,  because  it  has  a  commanding  in- 
fluence over  many  minds,  and  is  clothed  with  a  specious 
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importance. .  It  is  often  said,  that  there  have  been  emi- 
nent men  and  eminent  writers,  to  whom  tlio  ancient 
lan^iapres  were  unknown ;  men,  wlio  have  risen  by  the 
force  of  tlieir  talents,  and  writers,-  who  have  written 
witii  a  purity  and  ease,  which  hohl  tiiem  up  as  models 
for  imitation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  often  said, 
that  sciiolars  do  not  always  compose  cither  with  ele- 
gance or  chastoncss ;  that  tlicir  diction  is  somctinies 
loose  and  harsh,  and  sometimes  pomlcrous  and  aflcct- 
cd.  He  it  so.  I  am  not  disposed  to  call  in  nucstion 
the  accuracy  of  either  statement.  But  I  would  never- 
theless say,  that  the  presence  of  classical  learning  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  fuultri  of  the  one  class,  nor  the 
ahMonce  of  it  the  cause  of  the  excellence  of  the  other. 
And  I  would  put  this  iUct,  us  an  answer  to  all  such 
nniHoniri^s,  that  there  is  not  a  single  lan^^uago  of  mo- 
dern Kuropc,in  which  literature  has  made  any  consider- 
uhlc  advances,  which  is  not  directly  of  Uoman  origin, 
or  has  not  incor|)oratcd  into  its  very  structure  many, 
very  many  of  the  idioms  and  peculiarities  of  the  ancient 
ton*riics.  The  En;;lish  language  aflbrds  a  strong  illus- 
tration of  the  trutii  of  this  reniark.  It  abounds  with 
words  and  meanings  drawn  from  classical  sources. 
Inninnorablo  phrases  retain  the  symmetry  of  their  an- 
cient dress.  Iimumcrablc  expressions  have  received 
their  vivid  tints  from  the  beautiful  dyes  of  Roman  and 
Grecian  roots.  If  scholars,  therefore,  do  not  write  our 
language  with  case,  or  |)urity,  or  elegance,  the  cause 
must  lie  somewhat  deeper  tlian  a  conjectural  ignorance 
ofits  true  diction. 

But  i  am  prepared  to  yield  still  more  to  the  force  of 
the  objection,  i  do  not  deny,  that  a  language  may  be 
built  up  without  the  aid  of  any  foreign  materials,  and 
be  at  once  flexible  for  speech  and  graceful  for  composi- 
tion. That  the  literature  of  a  nation  may  be  splendid 
and  instructive,  full  of  interest  and  beauty  in  thought 
and  in  diction,  which  has  no  kindred  with  classical 
learning;  that  in  the  vast  stream  of  time  it  may  run  its 
own  current  unstained  by  the  admixture  of  surrounding 
languages;  that  it  mny  realize  the  ancient  fable.  *♦  Dnrh 
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amara  suam  non  intermisccat  uncfam ;"  that  it  may  retain 
its  own  flavor,  and  its  own  bitter  saltncss  too.  But  i 
do  deny,  that  such  a  national  literature  docs  in  fact  ex* 
ist  in  modern  Europe,  in  that  community  of  luitions,  of 
which  we  form  a  parL  and  to  whose  fortunes,  and  pur- 
Luits  in  literature  and  ipts  we  are  hound  by  all  our  habits, 
and  feelings,  and  interests.  There  is  not  a  single  na- 
tion from  tlie  North  to  the  South  of  Europe,  from  tlic 
bleak  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  bright  plains  of  im- 
mortal Italy,  whose  literature  is  not  embedded  in  the 
very  elements  of  classical  learning.  The  literature  of 
England  is  in  an  emphatic  sense  the  production  of  her 
scholars ;  of  men,  who  have  cultivated  letters  in  her 
universities,  and  colleges,  and  grammar  schools ;  of  men, 
who  thought  any  life  too  short,  chietly,  because  it  lefl 
some  relic  of  antiquity  unmastered,  and  any  other  fame 
humble,  because  it  faded  in  the  prcsoncn  of  Boman 
and  Grecian  genius.  ^  He,  who  studies  English  litera- 
ture without  the  lights  of  claHsical  learning  loses  half 
the  charms  of  its  sentiments  and  style,  of  its  force  and 
feelings,  of  its  delicate  touches,  ol  its  dt^lightful  allu- 
sions, of  its  illustrative  associations.  Who,  that  roads 
the  pocjtry  of  (Jray,  does  not  ie<»l,  that  it  is  the  roruK- 
ment  of  classical  taste,  which  gives  such  inexpressible 
vividness  and  transparency  to  his  diction  ?  Who,  that 
reads  the  concentrated  sense  and  melodious  versifica- 
tion of  Dryden  and  Pope,  docs  not  perceive  in  them 
the  disciples  of  the  old  school,  whose  genius  was  in- 
flamed by  the  heroic  verse,  the  terse  satire,  and  the 
playful  wit  of  antiquity?  SVho,  that  meditates  over 
the  strains  of  Milton,  does  not  feel,  that  he  drank 
•deep 

At  ♦»  Si!oji*»  brook,  timt  flowM 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  Owl'* — 

that  the  fires  of  his  magnificent  mind  wcro  lighted  by 
coab  from  ancient  altars  ? 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  declare,  that  he,  who  pro- 
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pMM  to  abolish  classical  studies,  proposes  to  rendei: 
ID  h  great  measure  inert  atul  uncdifyiDg  the  mass  t^ 
EngliKhlitcralurcfortlirve centuries;  torobiisormucli 
orthe  ijloryorilic  post,  mid  much  oftheinslriictionof 
future  ages;  to  Wind  ua  to  excclli:nco3,  which  few 
may  hope  to  equal,  and  iiono  to  surpass;  to  annihi- 
late oBsocialiotis,  which  are  interwoven  wilh  our 
best  scntimciitH,  and  give  lo  distant  times  and  coun- 
tries a  presence  and  reality,  as  if  they  were  in  fact  our 

'I'herc  arc  dangers  of  another  sort,  which  beset  tlio 
literature  of  the  o^c.  Tlio  constant  deninnd  for  new 
works  ami  the  inijinlicncc  for  liiino,  not  unly  Htiniiiluto 
uutliors  to  an  uiiiluo  ca^rcruess  fur  stmntic  iiicidentfl, 
siiipdiir  opiniuiui,aud  vain  iiciiti  incut  a  lilies,  hut  their 
Htyfu  and  diction  arc  infected  willi  the  faults  of  extravn- 
gnuce  and  allcctuiion,  Tlic  old  models  of  fine  writing 
and  good  insto  arc  departed  from,  not  because  they 
cull  lie  uxcelleil,  hiit  tincnuxe  they  arc  known,  and  want 
freshness;  because,  if  ihey  have  a  finished  coloring, 
they  have  no  Hiroiift  conlrasls  to  produce  clti'ct.  'I'lio 
coiiKiHpii'ueo  is,  thai  ojipiifito  rMrenii-H  in  the  iimiiner 
orciiiiipMHiiiim  pruviill  [ti  iliuhninii  in'>nicut,(irHuccee[| 
CQcli  uiliur  with  D  lenrful  rapidity.  On  one  Hide  tirr  to 
be  Ibund  authors,  who  profess  to  admire  the  easy  How 
and  simplicity  of  the  old  style,  the  nuturulncsa  of  fami- 
liar prose,  and  the  tranijuil  dignity  of  higher  composi- 
tions. But  in  their  desire  to  be  simple,  they  become  ex- 
travagantly loose  and  inartificial;  in  their  familiarity, 
feeble  and  drivelling;  and  in  their  more  aspiring  ef- 
forts, cold,  abstract,  and  harsh.  On  the  otlier  side, 
there  are  those,  who  have  no  love  for  polished  perfec- 
tion of  style,  for  sustained  and  unimpassioned  accura- 
cy, for  pcrsuasivo,  but  equable  diction.  'I'liey  require 
more  hurried  tones,  more  stirring  spirit,  more  glowing 
^  and  irregular  sentences.  There  must  be  intensity  of 
'  thought  and  intensity  of  phrase  nt  every  turn.  There 
must  be  bold  and  abrupt  tran»!ilioiu4,  strong  relief,  vivid 
colorinj;.  forcililc  expression.    If  these  arc  present, 
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all  Other  faults  arc  forgiven,  or  forgotten.    Excitement 
is  produced,  and  taste  may  slumber. 

Examples  of  each  sort  may  be  easily  found  in  our 
miscellaneous  literature  among  minds  of  no  ordinary 
cast.  Our  poetry  deals  le^s  than  formerly  with  the 
Bcntiments  and  feelings  belonging  to  ordinary  life.  It 
lias  almost  ceased  to  bo  didactic,  and  in  its  scenery 
and  descriptions  reflects  too  much  the  peculiarities 
and  morbid  visions  of  eccentric  minds.  How  little  do 
we  see  of  the  simple  beauty,  the  chaste  painting,  the 
unconscious  moral  grandeur  of  Crabbc  and  Cowper.^ 
We  have,  indeed,  successfully  dethroned  the  heathen 
deities.  The  Muses  are  no  longer  invoked  by  every 
unhappy  inditer  of  verse.  The  Naiads  no  longer  in- 
habit our  fountains,  nor  the  Dryads  our  woods.  The 
River  Gods  no  longer  rise,  like  old  father  Thames. 


"  Ami  the  Iiusird  waves  glide  softly  to  tl»c  shore." 

In  these  respects  our  poetry  is  nror6  true  to  nature, 
and  more  conformable  to  just  taste.  But  it  still  insists 
too  much  on  extravagant  events,  characters  and  pas- 
sions, far  removed  from  common  life,  and  farther  tk* 
moved  from  general  sympathy.  It  seeks  to  be  wild, 
and  fiery,  and  startling;  and  sometimes,  in  its  ca- 
prices, low  and  childish.  It  portrays  natural  scenery, 
as  if  it  were  always  in  violent  commotion.  It  dc- 
ecriiies  hunuin  emotions,  as  if  man  were  always  in  ex- 
tacics  or  horrors.  Whoever  writes  for  liitiirc  ages 
must  found  himself  upon  feelings  and  sentiments  be- 
longing to  the  mass  of  mankind.  Whoever  paints 
'  from  nature  will  rarely  depart  from  the  general  cha- 
racter of  repose  impressed  upon  her  scenery,  and  will 
prefer  truth  to  the  ideal  sketches  of  the  imagination. 

Our  prose  too  has  a  tenclency  to  become  somewhat 
too  ambitious^  and  intense.  Kven  in  newspaper  dis- 
cussions of  the  merits  or  misdeeds  of  rulers,  there  is  a 
secret  dread  of  neglect,  unless  the  page  gives  out  tlio 
sententious  pungency  or    sarcastic  scorn  of  Junius. 
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Familiar,  idiomatic  prose  seems  less  attractive  tlian  in 
former  times.  Yet  one  would  suppose,  that  we  migbf 
follow  with  safety  the  unalVucted  purity  of  Addisdn  in 
criticism,  and  the  graceful  ease  of  Goldsmith  in  narrax 
tive.  'VUo  neat  and  lively  stylo  of  Swill  loses  nothing 
of  its  force  by  the  simplicity,  with  which  it  aims  to  put 
*»  proper  words  in  proper  places."  The  correspond- 
ence of  Cow|)er  is  not  less  engaging,  because  it  utters 
no  cant  phrases,  no  sparkling  conceits,  and  no  pointed 
repartees. 

But  these  faults  may  be  considered  as  temporary, 
and  are  far  from  universal  There  is  another,  how- 
ever, which  is  more  serious  and  important  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  is  the  conunon  accompaniment  of  success. 
It  is  the  strong  temptation  of  distinguished  authors  to 
premature  publication  of  their  labors,  to  hasty  and  un- 
finished sketches,  to  fervid  but  uncfprnl  eflorta  Ho 
who  writes  for  immortality,  must  write  slowly,  and  cor- 
rect freely.  It  is  not  the  a))plause  of  the  present  day, 
or  the  deep  interest  of  a;  temporary  topic,  or  the  con- 
sciousness of  great  powers,  or  the  striking  ofl*  of  a  vi- 
gorous discourse,  which  will  ensure  a  favorable  verdict 
from  posterity.  It  was  a  beautiful  remark  of  Sir  Joshua 
Iloynolds  "  that  groat  works,  which  arc  to  live,  and 
stand  the  criticism  of  posterity,  are  not  performed  at 
a  heat."  "  I  remember,"  sai<l  he,  "  when  I  was.  at 
Rome,  looking  at  the  fighting  gla<liator,  in  company 
with  an  eminent  sculptor,  and  I  expressed  my  admira- 
tion of  the  Hkill,  with  which  the  wholo  is  composed,  and 
the  minute  attention  of  the  artist  to  the  change  of  eve- 
ry muscle  in  that  momentary  exertion  of  strength, 
lie  was  of  opinion,  that  a  work  sd  perfect,  reciuired 
nearly  the  whole  life  of  man  to  perform."  What  aii 
admonition !  What  a  melancholy  reflection  to  those, 
who  tleem  the  literary  fame  of  the  present  age  the  best 
gift  to  posterity.  How  many  of  our  proudest  geniuses 
have  written,  and  continue  to  write  with  a  swiftness, 
which  almost  rivals  the  operations  of  the  press.  How 
many  are  urged  on  to  the  niin  of  their  innnortal  hopes 
by  that  public  favor,  which  receives  with  acclamationj? 
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every  now  ofTspring  or  their  pen.  If  Milton  had  writ* 
ten  thus,  wo  should  have  found  no  scholar  of  our  dav, 
no  ^  Christian  Bxaminorr  portraying  the  ^lory  of  lus 
character  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  kindred  spirit.  If 
Pope  had  written  thus,  we  should  have  had  no  fierce 
contests  rcspectini;  his  genius  and  poetical  attainments 
by  our  Byrons,  and  Bowleses,  and  Roscoes.  If  Virgil 
had  written  thus,  he  might  have  chanted  his  verses  to 
the  courtly  Augustus;  but  Marcellus  and  his  story 
would  have  perished.  If  Horace  had  written  thus,  he 
might  have  enchanted  gay  friends  and  social  parties ; 
but  it  would  never  have  been  said  of  his  composition, 
fieeiet  repefUa  placeLit. 

Such  arc  somo  of  the  considerations,  which  have 
appeared  to  me  fit  to  be  addressed  to  you  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  It  may  be,  that  I  have  overrated  their 
importance,  and  1  am  not  unconscious  of  tJie  in)pe|:fcc- 
tioiis  of  my  own  execution  of  the  task. 

To  us,  Amcricatis,  nothing,  indeed,  can,  or  ought  to 
be  indifferent  that  respects  the  cause  of  science  and 
literature.  We  have  taken  a  stand  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  have  successfully  asserted  our  claim 
to  political  equality.  We  possess  an  enviable  elevation, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  structure  of  our  government, 
our  political  policy,  and  the  moral  energy  of  our  insti- 
tutions. If  we  are  not  without  rivals  in  these  respects, 
wc  are  scarcely  behind  any,  even  in  the  general  esti- 
mate of  foreign  nations  themselves.  But  our  claims 
arc  far  more  extensive.  VVe  assert  an  equality  of 
voice. and  vote  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  assume 
for  Ourselves  the  right  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  others, 
'as  well  as  to  vindicate  our  own.  These  are  lofty 
pretensions,  which  are  never  conceded  without  proofs, 
and  are  severely  scrutinized,  and  slowly  admitted  by 
tlio  grave  judgort  in  the  tribunal  of  letters.  Wo  liavo 
not  placed  ourHclves  as  liunible  nHpirautH,  seeking  our 
way  to  higher  rewards  under  the  guardianship  of  ex- 
perienced guides.  We  ask  admission  into  the  temple 
of  fume,  as  joint  heirs  of  the  inheritance,  capable  in 
the  manhood  of  our  strength  of  maintaining  our  title. 
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We  coDtond  for  prizes  with  nations,  wlioso  intellectual 
fflory  iitts  roeeivod  the  homage  of  ccniurics.  Franco, 
Italy,  Germany,  England,  can  point  to  the  past  for 
monuments  of  their  genius  and  skill,  and  to  t!:e  pre- 
sent with  the  undismayed  coutidcaco  of  veterans.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  rtttire  from  the  ground,  which  we  have 
cboifen  to  occupy,  nor  to  shut  ovs  eyes  against  the  dif- 
ficulties of  mauitahiing  it.  It  is  not  hy  a  lew  vain 
boasts,  or  vainer  self-complacency,  or  rush  daring, 
that  we  are  to  win  our  way  to  the  lirst  literary  distinc* 
tion.  Wo  must  do,  nsr  others  have  done  before  us. 
Wo  must  serve  in  the  hard  school  of  discipline;  we 
must  invigorate  our  powers  hy  the  studies  of  other 
times.  Wo  must  guide  our  footsteps  by  those  stars, 
which  have  shone,  and  still  continue  to  shine  with  in- 
extinguishable light  in  the  iirmunient  of  learning.  Nor 
have  we  any  reason  for  despondency.  There  is  that 
in  American  character,  which  has  never  yet  been  found 
unecpiul  to  its  purpose.  There  is  that  in  American 
enterprise,  which  slirinks  not,  and  faints  not,  and  fails 
not  in  its  labors.    We  may  say  with  honest  pride, 

•*  M:m  is  the  nobler  growth  oiirrcahns  supply, 
AimI  souls  arc  ri|>cnl«l  in  our  Nortljcrn  skv." 

We  may  not  then  shrink  from  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion of  our  own  deficiencies  in  science  and  literature. 
If  we  have  but  a  just  sense  of  our  wants,  we  have  gain'* 
ed  half  the  victory.  If  we  but  face  our  difficulties, 
they  will  Hy  before  us.  Let  us  not  discredit  our  just 
honors  by  exaggerating  little  attainments.  There  are 
those  in  other  countries,  who  can  keenly  search  out, 
and  boldly  expose  every  false  pretension.  There  arc 
those  in  our  own  country,  who  would  scorn  a  reputa- 
tion ill  lbun<lcd  in  Fact,  and  ill  sustained  b)  exain))ic8. 
Wo  hiive  solid  claims  upon  the  uiU;ction  and  resjicct 
of  mankind.  J.iut  us  not  jeopard  tlieni  by  a  fulso 
shame,  or  an  ostentations  pride.  The  growth  of  two 
hundred  years  is  healthy,  lofty,  expansive.  The  roots 
have  shot  deep  auvl  Car;  the  braucnes  are  strong  and 
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broad.  1  trust  that  many,  many  centuries  to  come 
will  witness  the  increase  and  vigor  of  the  stock.  Ne- 
ver, never,  may  any  of  our  posterity  have  just  occasion 
to  speak  of  our  country  in  the  rxprcssivoncss  of  Indian 
rhetoric,  ^  It  is  an  aged  hemlock ;  it  is  dead  at  the 
top." 

I  repeat  it,  we  hive  no  reason  to  blush  for  what  we 
have  been,  or  what  we  are.  But  we  shall  have  much 
to  blush  for,  if,  when  the  highest  attainments  of  the 
human  intellect  are  within  our  reach,  wc  surrender 
ourselves  to  an  obstinate  indillerencc,  or  shallow  me* 
diocrity ;  if,  in  our  literary  career  we  are  content  to 
rank  behind  the  meanest  principality  of  Europe.  Let 
us  not  waste  our  time  in  seeking  for  apologies  for  our 
ignorance,  where  it  exists,  or  in  framing  excuses  to 
conceal  it.  Let  our  short  reply  to  nil  such  su<;ge8tions 
be,  hkc  tlie  answer  of  a. noble  youth  on  another  occa- 
sion, that  we  know  the  fact,  and  are  every  day  getting 
the  better  of  it. 

What,  then,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  are  our  at- 
tainments in  science  and  literature,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  nations  in  our  ace  ?  1  do  not  ank,  if  wo 
have  fine  scholars,  accomplisTied  divines,  and  skiK'ul 
physicians.  I  do  not  ask,  if  we  have  lawyers,  who 
might  excite  a  generous  rivalry  in  Westminster  Hall. 
I  do  not  ask,  if  we  have  statesmen,  who  would  stand 
side  by  side  with  those  of  the  old  world  in  foresight, 
in  political  wisdom,  in  elTective  debate.  1  do  not  ask 
if  we  have  mathematicians,  who  may  claim  kindred 
with  the  distinguished  of  Europe.  I  do  not  ask,,  if  wc 
have  historians,  who  have  told  with  fidelity  and  force 
the  story  of  our  deeds  and  our  suflcrings.  1  do  not 
ask,  if  we  have  critics,  and  poets,  and  philologists, 
whose  compositions  add  lustre  to  the  age.  1  know 
full  well,  that  there  are  such.  But  they  stand,  as  light- 
houses on  the  coasts  of  our  literature,  shining  with  a 
cheering  brightness,  it  is  true,  but  too  often  at  distress- 
ing distances. 

In  almost  every  department  of  knowledge  the  laud 
of  our  ancestors  annually  pours  forth  from  its  prdl 
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many  volumes,  the  results  of  deep  research,  of  refined 
taste,  and  of  rich  and  various  learning.  The  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  tdo,  burns  with  a  generous  zeal  for 
science,  even  in  countries,  wliere  the  free  exercise  of 
*  thought  is  prohibited,  and  a  stinted  poverty  presses 
heavily  on  the  soul  of  cnteriirisc.  Our  own  contribu- 
tions  to  Hterature  are  useful  and  creditable ;  but  it  can 
rarely  be  said,  that  they  belong  to  the  highest  class  of 
intellectual  ellbrt.  We  have  but  recently  entered  upon 
classical  learning  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  its  most 
profound  studies,  while  Europe  may  boast  of  thou- 
sands of  scholars  engaged  in  this  pursuit.  The  uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  count  more  than 
eight  thousand  students  trimming  their  classical  lamps, 
while  we  have  not  a  single  university,  whose  studies 
profess  to  be  extensive  enough  to  educate  a  Ileyne,  a 
Bontlcy,  a  [*ors'>n,  or  a  Purr.  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  single  library  in  America  suificiently  copious  to  have 
enabled  Gibbon  to  verify  the  authorities  lor  his  immor- 
tal Jlistofy  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Our  advances  in  divinity  and  law  are  probably 
us  great,  as  in  any  brancli  of  knowledge.  Vet,  until  u 
lute  period,  we  never  aspired  to  a  deep  and  critical  ex- 
position of  tluj  .Scriptures.  We  borrowed  from  Ger- 
many and  England  nearly  all  our  materials,  and  arc 
just  struggling  for  the  higher  rewards  of  biblical  learn- 
ing. And  in  law,  where  our  eminence  is  least  of  all 
questionable,  there  are  those  among  us,  who  feel,  that 
sufficient  of  its  lean>ing,  and  argument,  and  philoso- 
phy remains  unmastcred,  to  excite  the  ambition  of  the 
foremost  advocates. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  advert  to  these 
considerations,  not  to  disparage  our  country,  or  its 
institutions,  or  its  means  of  extensive,  i  had  almost 
said,  of  universal  education.  But  we  should  not  de- 
ceive ourselves  with  the  notion,  that,  because  educa- 
tion is  liberally  provided  for,  the  highest  learning  is 
within  the  scope  of  that  education.  Our  schools  nei- 
thcr  aim  at,  nor  accomplish  such  objects.  There  is 
not  a  more  dangerous  error  than  that,  which  would 
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Bootli  US  into  indolcDCO,  by  encouraging  tlio  bclicr, 
that  our  litcraturo  ia  oil,  it  con,  or  ouglit  to  be;  that 
all  beyond  is  shadowy  aiid  unRiib^taiitial,  tlie  vain 
tlicorics  of  iho  scientific,  or  the  reveries  of  mere 
scholars.  Tlic  nilmnnilioii,  whicli  ndilrcxscs  itself  to 
my  counlrynicii  rc«[><ji;iing  their  deficiencies,  ouglit  to 
awaken  new  cncr^jy  to  overcome  tliein.  Tlicy  are 
Mciwloiiied  to  ]i;rn|i|)lo  with  dilliculticH.  Tlicy  should 
hold  nothing,  wliicli  human  genius  or  liutniin  ciiter- 
prido  hna  yet  attained,  ns  beyond  their  reueh.  Tlio 
jnotlo  on  their  literary  banner  should  be,  J^rc  limai 
nte  fprrno.  1  Itavc  no  tears  for  llie  ruliirc.  It  tiiuy  not 
60  OUT  lot  to  spo  onr  celebrity  in  Icltera  rival  that  of 
orir  |iiil)lic  poliiv  and  free  instiintioiiti.  Itiil  llio  tiino 
cniinot  ho  Far  dfxtant.  It  i>i  srnreclv  projihecy  to  (ie- 
c'arc,  lliat  our  children  must  and  ivill  enjoy  it.  Tliuy 
will  sec,  not  merely  tlio  hreatliing  innrblc,  and  the 
^f>caking  picture  ninong  their  arts,  l)ut  science  and 
/cn  miiig  every  taberc  paying  a  voluntary  hoinugc  to 
■A  ntcrican  genins. 

'J'hcrc  iis  indeed,  enough  in  our  pnst  history  to  flat- 
trtr-  «tir  pride,  and  ciicoiifngc  our  exert ioiiH.  We  nrc 
^'~  « lie  liiie:i;ro  ortlie  Saxons, tlie  coinitrjincn  of  llacon, 
^*^«=ko  and  Neivion,  as  (veil  as  of  WasFiingion,  Fraiik- 
***  «ind  Fulton.  We  have  read  iho  history  of  our  fore- 
■•*»  1 1  ere,  'riicy  were  men  full  of  pi^ly.  and  zeal,  nnJ 
^'*"  «incoiiqiiiTuble  love  of  liberty.  Tliryalso  loved 
Y**  *  ■  >!ui  lenriiing.  hikI  deemed  it  second  only  to  divine. 
■  ■**«-c,  on  this  very  s|M>t,  in  the  bosom  of  tlio  wilder- 
T*^***.  within  ten  short  years  after  their  voluntary  exile, 
,  *^  \lic  midst  of  cares,  and  privations,  and  sullcrings, 
tliGv  |i>ni)d  time  to  rear  u  liillc  school,  and  dedicate  it 
V>  VJod  and  the  ehiireh.  It  has  grown;  it  has  Itour- 
Y^tcd;  it  is  the  veiier.ible  nnivcrsity,  to  ivhoso  wiiIIh 
."^  t^K'fnl  (hihlren  ariniially  cojiic  ivitli  more  than 
^'tnl  uirectioii.  The  sons  of  kucIi  ancestors  can  never 
Monor  their  memories;  the  pupils  of  such  sehooia 
wn  never  be  inditlbrent  to  the  caiipie  of  letters. 

There  is  yei  more  in  our  present  circuin^tancatto 
ittpirc  us  wiili  u  wholesome  consciousness  of  onr  . 
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lowers,  aiul  our  destiny.  We  have  just  tmsscdthc 
Jubilee  of  our  liKlepciMlcnce,  and  witncsscu  the  pray-  . 
era  and  gratitude  of  millions  ascending  to  Heaven  for 
our  public  and  private  blessings.  That  independence 
was  the  achioycmcnt,  not  of  faction  and  ignorance, 
but  of  hearts  as  pwc,  and  minds  as  enlightened,  and 
judgments  as  sound,  as  ever  graced  the  aimab  of 
mankind.  Among  the  leaders  were  statesmen  and 
scholars,  as  wcW  as  heroes  and  patriots.  We  have 
followed  many  of  them  to  the  tomb,  blest  with  the 
honors  of  their  country.    Wo  have  been  privileged 

J  ret  more;  we  have  lived  to  witness  an  almost  iniracu- 
ous  event  in  the  departure  of  two  great  authors  of  our 
independence  on  that  memorable  and  blessed  day  of  , 
Jubilee. 

I  may  not  in  this  place  presume  to  pronounce  the 
funeral  panegyric  of  these  extraordinary  men.  It  hatf 
been  already  done  by  some  of  the  master  spirits  of  our 
country,  by  men  worthy  of  the  task,  worthy  as  Peri- 
cles to  pronounce  the  lionors  of  the  Athenian  dead. 
It  was  the  beautiful  saying  of  the  Grecian  orator,  that 
^This  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  illustrious 
men.  Nor  is  it  the  inscriptions  on  the  columns  in 
their  native  soil  alone;  that  show  their  merit;  but  the 
memorial  of  thorn,  better  than  all  inscriptions,  in  every 
foreign  nation,  roposited  more  durably  m  universal  re- 
membrance, tlian  on  their  own  tonib.^^ 

Such  is  the  lot  of  Adams  and  Jellcrson.  They  have 
lived,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  country;  not 
for  their  country  alone,  but  for  the  world.  They  be- 
long to  history,  as  furnishing  some  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  disinterested  and  successful  patriotism.  Tlicy 
belong  to  posterity,  as  the  instructers  of  all  future 
agrs  in  the  principles  of  rational  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  the  people.  They  belong  to  us  of  the  present  a^o 
by  their  glory,  by  their  virtues,  and  by  their  achieve- 
ments. These  are  memorials,  which  can  never  per- 
ish. They  will  brighten  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and, 
'18  they  loom  oullie  ocean  of  eternity,  will  seem  pre-    . 
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sent  to  the  most  distant  generations  of  men.    That 

Voice  of.  more  than  Roman  eloquence,  which  urged 

and  sustained  the  Declaration  of  independence,  that 

voice,  whose  first  and  whose  last  accents  were  for  his 

•jountry,  is  indeed  mute.    It  will  never  again  rise  in 

^ofcuce  of  the  weak  against  popular  excitement,  and 

Vindicate  the  majesty  of  law  and  justice.     It  will  never 

JSf^hx  awaken  a  nation  to  arms  to  assert  its  liberties. 

''.  ^vili  never  again  instruct  the  public  councils  by  itd 

*V'Bdom.    It  will  never  again  utter  its  almost  oracular 

inoitghts  in  philosophical  retirement    It  will  never 

jj§«iifi  pour  out  its  strains  of  parental  aflcction,  and  in 

"'^    dofuestic  circle,  ^ive  new  force  and  fervor  to  the 

consolations  of  reli;»ion.    The  hand,  too,  which  in- 

scrili^jj  the  Declaration  of  independence  is  indeed  laid 

o\v^     The  weary  head  rejioses  on  its  mother  earth. 

.►*^  tnountain  winds  sweep  by  the  narrow  tomb,  and 

Ground  has  the  loneliness  of  desolation.     The 

t  ^^^Scr  guest  may  no  longer  visit  that  hospitable 

va  **^^'  and  find  him  there,  whose  classical  taste  and 

I    "^'^Us  conversation  lent  a  charm  to  every  leisure 

*^r»  whose    bland   manners  and  social  simplicity 

f^^'o  every  welco?nc  doubly  dear ;  whoso  expansive 

^V^^  conmninded  the  range  of  almost  every  art  aini 

I    l^ijco ;  whoso  political  sagacity,  like  that  of  his  il- 

.-^^•"ious  coadjutor,  read  the  fate  and  interests  of  na- 

1     ^3^  as  with  a  second  sight,  and  scented  the  first 

iji^^tli  of  tyranny  in  the  passing  gale ;  whose  love  of 

j^''ty,  like  his,  was  inflexible,  universal,  supreme; 

*^sc  devotion  to  their  common  country,  like  his, 

^^^^r  faltered  in  the  worst,  and  never  wearied  in  the 

iip^^  of  times;  whose  public  services  ended  but  with 

.^v  Carrying  the  long  line  of  their  illumination  over 

^*y  year-s;  whose  last  thoughts  exhibited  the  ruling 

j^.^sion  of  his  heart,  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  cduca- 

^U;  whose  lasthreathing  coumiitted  his  soul  to  God, 

^^his  oflspring  to  his  country. 

Yes,  Adums  and  JeHcrsou  are  gone  from  us  for- 
^Ver — gone,  as  a  sunbeam  to  revisit  its  native  skies 
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-^gone^  as  this  mortal  to  put  on  immortality.    Of  them, 
of  each  of  them,  every  American  may  exclaim ; 

**  Ne*cr  to  (lie  chnrohcn,  where  the  miglity  rest, 
Since  their  foundation,  cnme  a  nobler  gue»t, 
Nor  eVr  wa«  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyM 
A  fairer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade.** 

Wo  mnv  not  mourn  over  the  flcfmrturo  of  such  men. 
We  should  rather  hail  it  as  a  kind  dinpcn^ntion  of 
Providence,  to  affect  our  hearts  with  new  and  livelier 
gratitude.    They  were  not  cut  off  in  the  blossom  of 
their  days,  while  yet  the  vigor  of  manhood  flttshed 
their  checks,  and  the  harvest  of  glory  was  ungnthered. 
They  fell  not  as  martyrs  fall,  seeing  only  in  dim  per- 
spective the  salvation  of  their  country.    They  lived  to 
enjoy  the  blessings,  earned  by  their  labors,  and  to 
realize  all,  whicii  tlicir  fondest  hopes  had  desired. 
The  infirmities  of  life  stole  slowly  and  silently  upon 
them,  leaving  still  behind  a  chceriul  serenity  of  mmd. 
In  peace,  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  affection,  in  thr 
hallowed  reverence  of  their  countrymen,  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  their  facuhion,  they  wore  out  the  last  re« 
mains  of  life,  without 'a  fear  to  cloud,  with  scared) 
a  sorrow  to  disturb  its  close.    The  joyful  day  of  oui 
Jubilee  cnme  over  thorn  with  its  refreshing  influence. 
To  them,  indeed,  it  was  **  a  great  and  good  day."  The 
morning  sun  shone  with  softened  lustre  on  their  closing 
eyes,    its  evening  beams  played  lightly  on  their  brows, 
calm  in  nil  the  dignity  of  death.    Their  spirits  escaped 
from  tiiCHC  frail  tenements  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan.    I'heir  death  was  gentle  as  an  infantas  sleep. 
It  was  a  long,  lingering  twilight,  melting  into  the  softest 
shade. 

Fortunate  men,  so  to  have  lived,  and  so  to  have 
died.  Fortunate,  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand  in  the 
deeds  of  the  revolution.  Fortunate,  in  the  generouj 
rivalry  of  middle  life.  Fortunate,  in  deserving  nnt 
receiving  the  highest  honors  of  their  country.  For 
tunatc  in  old  u<^c  \o  VwxN^i  \vikiudlcd  their  aticien 
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"londship  with  a  holier  flame.  Fortunate,  to  Irave 
P<iss(h1  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
^^l^otlicr.  Fortimatc,  to  bo  iiidissoiubly  united  in  tiio 
inciiiory  and  aflections  of  their  countryinon.  P^ortunate, 
^hovc  ull,  in  an  immortality  of  virtuous  fume,  on  which 
nistory  may  with  severe  simplicity  write  the  dying  cn- 
coiniynj  of  Pericles,  ^*  No  citizen,  througli  their  means, 
^^l^r  i>ut  on  mourning." 

'  >tiay  not  dwell  on  this  tlieme.  It  has  come  over 
'^^y  thoughts,  and  I  could  not  wholly  suppress  the  ut- 
^Cfancc  of  them.  It  was  my  principal  intention  to  hold 
tncii^  up  to  my  countrymen,  not  as  statesmen,  and 
patriots,  but  as  scholars,  as  lovers  of  hteraturc,  as  cini- 
jieiit  examples  of  the  excellence  of  the  union  of  ancient 
»j|a.ruing  with  modern  philosophy.  Their  youth  was 
"'^^iphucd  in  classical  studies;  their  active  life  was  in- 
strufiied  by  the  prescriptive  wisdom  of  antiquity;  their 
old  ngc  was  cheered  by  its  delightful  reminiscences. 
^2  them  belongs  the  fine  panegyric  of  Cicero, 
**  Kram  in  eis  plurimo)  littera*,  nee  cic  vulgares,  scd  in- 
terioros  quiedam,  et  recondito; ;  divina  nicmoria,  suin- 
^}^  vorboruin  et  gravitns  et  elcgantia;  atque  ha»c  om- 
"*'^  vitju  decorubatdignitas  et  integritas." 
«. '  Will  ask  your  indulgence  only  for  a  moment  longer, 
j^incc  our  last  anniversary,  death  has  been  unusually 
.  ^y  in  thinning  our  numbers.  I  may  not  look  on  the 
""^Sht,  or  the  left,  without  missing  some  of  those, 
J^no  stood  by  my  side  in  my  academic  course,  in  the 
nappy  ^jjjyg  gptjnt  within  yonder  venerable  walls. 

**  "^Vlicse  are  counsellors,  tliut  feelingly  persuade  us, 

^*'!*^t  we  are,"  and  what  we  must  be.     Shaw  aiid  Salis- 

'"'■y  circ  no  more.  The  one,  whose  modest  worth  and  in- 

ff^^'Kicus  virtue  adorned  a  spotless  life;  the  other,  whose 

?°^» 111  kindness  and  love  of  letters  made  him  welcome 

'".'^Vcry  circle.     But,  what  shall  I  say  of  Haven,  with 

w/iom   jjijjii  ^  thousand    lio|)es,  not   of  his    friends 

^' .       family  alone,  but  of  his  country.    Nature  had 

^**Ot|  jjijjj  ^  strong  and  brilliant  genius;  and  it  was 

^.*^J*.^Oiicd  and  invigorated  by  grave,  as  well  as  elegant 

*'"*-'H.     Whatever  belonged  to  human  manners  and 
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pursuits,  to  human  interests  and  feeling,  to  govern- 
mont,  or  science,  or  literature,  he  emlcavored  to  master 
with  a  scholnrV  (liligence  mul  tnslc.  Few  men  havo 
read  so  much,  or  so  well.  Few  have  united  such 
manly  sense  witli  such  attractive  modesty.  His 
thoughts  and  his  style,  his  writings  and  his  actions, 
were  governed  by  a  judgment,  in  which  energy  was 
combined  with  candor,  and  benevolence  with  deep  un- 
obtrusive, and  fervid  piety.  His  character  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  line,  for  there 


^li 


was  givcti 


To  JIa?cn  every  virtue  under  Heaven.* * 

|{o  had  just  arrived  at  the  point  of  his  professional 
career,  in  which  skill  and  learning  begin  to  reap  tlicir 
pr6pcr  reward.  He  was  in  possession  of  the  prmcipal 
blessings  of  life,  of  fortune,  of  domestic  love,  of  universal 
respect  There  are  those,  who  had  fondly  hoped,  when 
they  should  have  passed  away,  he  might  be  found  hero 
to  pay  a  humble  tribute  to  tlicir  memory.  To  Provi- 
dence it  has  seemed  fit  to  order  otlicrwise,  that  it  might 
teucli  us  ^^  wh:\t  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows 
wo  pursue."  We  may  not  mourn  over  such  a  loss,  as 
those,  who  are  without  hope.  That  life  is  not  too 
short,  which  has  accomplished  its  highest  destinv; 
that  spirit  may  not  linger  here,  which  is  purified  for 
immortalitv. 


vol..  \.  •'iC 


A  DISCOURSE, 

^  on  Tiie  Lives  axd  cmahactcrs  ur 

THOMAS  JEFFRKSON  AND  JOfIN  ADAMS, 

WHO  BOTH  DHSD  ON  TIIR  FOURTH  OP  JULY,  1826:  DE« 
IJVRKEI),  AT  TIIR  llF.CtUKST  OP  TIIR  CITIXRNH  OF  WASH- 
INCTON,  IH  TIIR  IIAIJ,  OF  KKFllRMRNTATIVRS  OF  TIIR 
IfNlTRD   tTATRfl,   ON  TIIR  NINRTRRNTII    OOTOBKR,    1020: 

BY  WILLIAM  WIKT. 


Thb  scenes  wiiicli  have  been  lately  passing  in  our 
country,  and  of  which  this  meeting  is  a  continuance, 
arc  full  of  moral  instruction.  They  hold  up  to  the 
world  n  IcsMon  of  wisdom  by  which  nil  may  profit,  if 
llcaven  shall  grant  them  tlio  discretion  to  turn  it  to  its 
use.  The  spectacle,  in  all  its  parts,  has,  indeed,  bcou 
most  solenm  and  impressive;  and,  though  the  first  im- 
pulse bo  now  past,  the  time  Ims  not  yet  come,  and 
never  will  it  come,  when  we  can  contemplate  it  with- 
out renewed  emotion. 

In  the  structure  of  their  characters ;  in  the  course  of 
.  their  action ;  in  the  striking  coincidences  which  mark- 
ed their  higli  career ;  in  the  lives  and  hi  the  deaths  of 
the  illustrious  men,  whose  virtues  and  services  wo 
fiavc  met  to  commemorate — and  In  that  voice  of  admi- 
rution  and  gratitude  which  has  since  hurst,  with  one 
accord,  from  the  twelve  millions  of  freemen  who  pco* 
pie  these  States,  there  i.s  a  moral  sublimity  which  over- 
whelms the  mind,  and  hushes  all  its  povtrers  into  silent 
amn'/.cment! 

The  European,  who  should  have  heard  the  sound 
without  apprehending  the  cause,  would  be  apt  to  in- 
quire, "What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  '.^rhat  had 
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tlicso  men  done  to  elicit  this  unanimous  and  splendid 
acclamation  ?    Wiiy  has  the  whple  American  nation 
risen  up,  as  one  man,  to  do  them  honor,  and  offer  to 
them  tiiis  enthu.siastic  homage  of  the  heart?    Were 
they  mirriity  warriors,  and  was  the  peal  that  we  have 
heard,  the  shout  of  victory?    Were  they  great  com- 
manders, returning  from  their  distant  con<]uests,  sur- 
rounded with  the  8[>oilH  of  war,  and  was  this  tite  sound 
of  their  triumphal  procession  ?    Were  they  covered 
witl)  martial  glory  in  any  form,  and  was  this  *  the 
noisy  wave  of  the  multitude  rolling  back  at  their  ap- 
proach?'"     Nothing    of  all    this:    No;   they  were 
peaceful  and  aged  patriots,  who,  having  served  their 
country  together,  through  their  long  and  useful  lives, 
ha<l  now  sunk  together  to  the  tomb.    They  had  not 
fought  battles;  but  they  hud  formed  and  moved  the 
great  machinery  of  which  battles  wero  only  a  small, 
and,  comparatively,  trivial  consequence.    They  had 
not  comnmnded  armies ;  but  they  had  commanded 
the  master  springs  of  the  nation,  on  which  all  its  great 
political,  as  well  iis  military  movements  depended, 
iiy  the  wisdom  and  en<:rgy  of  their  counsels,  and  by 
the  potent  inastery  of  their  spirits,  tli(7  had  contri- 
buted pre-eminently  to'prodiicc  a  mighty  Revolution 
which  has  changed  the  aspect  of  the  world.     A  Revo- 
lution which,  in  one  half  of  that  world,  has  already  re- 
stored man  to  his  "  long  lost  liberty,"  and  government 
to  its  only  legitimate  object,  the  happiness  of  the  Peo- 
ple: and,  on  the  other  hemisphere,  has  thrown  a  light 
so  strong,  that  even  the  darkness  of  despotism  is  be- 
ginning to  recede.    Compared  with  the  solid  glory  of 
an  acliievement  like  this,  what  are  battles,  and  what 
the  pomp  of  Wtir,  but  the  poor  and  fleeting  pageants  of 
a  theatre  ?     What  were  the  selfish  and  petty  strides 
of  Alexander,  to  coiHjucr  a  little  section  of  a  savage 
world,  compared  with  this  generous,  this  magnificent 
advance   towards  the   emancipation    of   the    entire 
world ! 

And  this,  be  it  remembered,  has  been  the  fruit  of  in- 
tciloclual  exertion!  the  triumph  of  mind!     What  a 
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P^^ud  testimony  does  it  bear  to  the  character  of  our 
'^cttion,  that  thcv  ore  able  to  make  a  proper  estimate 
^«  Borviccs  like  tnese !    That  while,  in  other  countries, 
y^^  scnsclesB  mob  fall  down,  in  stupid  adnuration,  be- 
^'^o   the  bloo<ly  wheels  of  the  coii(|ucror — even  of  the 
^^^'*«lucror  by  accid«jnt— in  this,  our  People  rise,  with 
^'^o  accord,  to  pay  their  honin^o  to  intellect  and  vir- 
ij??  !     What  a  cheering  pledge  docs  it  give  of  the  sta- 
M^^y  of  our  institutions,  that  while  abroad,  the  yet  be- 
^'(^Viled  multitude  aro  prostrating  themselves  before 
1*!.^     idols  which  their  own  hands  have  fashioned  into 
^^S8»  here,  in  this  land  of  the  free,  our  People  arc 
^yory  where  starting  up,  with  one  impulse,  to  follow 
^'^^1  their  acclamations  the  ascending  spirits  of  the 
5!?^5Xt  Fathers  of  the  Republic !    This  is  a  spectacle 
^^  ^vhich  we  may  be  permitted  to  be  proud.    It  ho- 
^*"^  our  country  no  less  than  the  illustrious  dead. 
J**^«i  could  those  great  Patriots  speak  to  us  from  the 
.  ■"*ib,  they  would  tell  us  that  they  have  more  pleasure 
j"  ^i  10  testimony  which  these  honors  bear  to  the  charac- 
J.^**  ^  of  llicir  country,  than  in  that  which  tlioy  boar  to 
"^'^ir  individual,  services.    They  now  see  as  they  were 
J^^^H,  while  in  the  body,  and  know  the  nature  of  the 
jeci^jdg  from  which  these  honors  Ilow.    It  is  love  for 
J  ^^.    It  is  the  gratitude  of  ah  enlightened  nation  to 
"*^i  noblest  order  of  benefactors.    It  is  the  only  glory 
^^^ftli  the  aspiration  of  a  generous  spirit.    Who  would 
•'•"^t.  prefer  tilts  livin;jr  tomb  in  the  lirnrfMof  his  country- 
'^^^Df  to  the  proudest  nwusoleuin  that  the  CJenius  of 
^^tilpturc could  erect! 
•    -^lan  has  been  said  to  be  the  creature  of  accidental 
Position.    The  cast  of  his  character  has  been  thought 
^^  depend,  materially,  on  the  age,  the  country,  and  the 
^^^cumstanccs,  in  which  he  has  lived.    To  a  conside- 
rable extent,  the  remark  is,  no  doubt,  true.    Crom- 
well, had  he  been  born  in  a  Republic,  might  have  been 
i         ^guiltless  of  .his  country's  blood ;"  and,  but  for  those 
V        ^ivil  commotions  which  had  wrought  his  great  mind 
'\        into  tempest,  oven  Milton  might  have  rested  "  mute 
*  1       tind  inglorious.'*    The  occasion  is,  doubtless,  necessa- 
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3f  to  dcvelope  the  talent,  whatsoever  it  may  be ;  bat 
10  taloiit  mtuit  exist,  in  embryo  at  least,  or  no  occasion 
can  quicken  it  into  life.  And  it  must  exist,  too,  under 
the  chock  of  strong  virtues ;  or  the  same  occasion  that 
quickens  it  into  litb,  will  be  extremely  apt  to  urge  it 
on  to  crime.  The  hero  who  iiaished  his  career  at  St 
Helena,  extruordiiiary  us  he  was,  is  a  fur  mure  com* 
mon  character  in  the  hiritory  of  the  world,  than  he 
who  sleeps  in  our  ncighborhoud,  embalmed  in  his 
country^s  tears— or  than  those  whom  we  have  now 
met  to  mourn  and  to  honor. 

Jeflcrson  and  Adams  were  great  men  Iw  nature. 
Not  great  and  eccentric  minds  ^  shot  madly  from  then: 
spheres**  to  alTriglit  the  world  and  scatter  pestilence, 
in  their  course ;  but  minds  whose  strong  and  steady 
light,  restrained  within  their  proper  orbits  by  the  hap- 
py poise  of  their  characters,  came  to  cheer  and  to 
gladden  a  world  that  had  been  buried  for  ages  in  poli- 
tical night.  TIh^  were  hcaven-callcd  avcni^ers  of  de- 
grn<led  man.  They  caino  to  lift  him  to  the  station 
(or  which  God  had  formed  him,  and  to  put  to  tliglit 
those  idiot  MiipitrHtitions  with  which  tyrants  had  con- 
trived to  inthral  his  reason  and  his  liberty.  And  that 
Being  who  had  sent  them  upon  this  mission,  had  fitted 
thenif  pre-cmiucntly,  for  his  glorious  work.  He  filled 
their  hearts  with  a  love  of  country  which  burned  strong 
within  them,  even  in  death,  lie  gave  them  n  power 
of  niid(;rHtnndiiig  which  no  sophistry  could  ballle,  no 
art  elude;  and  u  moral  heroism  which  no  daiigiTS 
could  appal.  Careless  of  themselves,  reckless  ol  nil 
personal  consequences,  trampling  under  foot  that  petty 
ambition  of  oflicc  and  honor  which  constitutes  the 
master  passion  of  httlc  minds,  they  bent  all  their 
mighty  powers  to  the  ta^k  for  which  they  hud  been  de- 
legated— the  freedom  of  their  beloved  country,  and  the 
restoration  of  fallen  man.  They  felt  that  they  were 
Apostles  of  human  liberty ;  and  well  did  tliev  fnlnl  their 
high  commission.  They  rested  not  until  they  had  ac- 
com))li.shed  their  work  at  home,  and  given  such  an  im- 
pulse to  the  great  ocean  of  mind,  tliat  they  saw  the 
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waves  rolling  on  to  tho  farthest  shore,  before  they  were 
cullod  to  their  reward.  And  then  lefl  tiic  worhl,  hand 
in  hand,  oxulting^os  they  rose,  in  the  success  of  their 
labors.  "rv 

Prom  thb  glance  at  the  consummation  of  their  lives, 

't  falls  within  tho  purpose  that  has  drawn  us  together, 

^  look  back  at  the  incidents  by  which  these  great  men 

jvcro  prepared  antl  led  on  to  their  destiny.    The  Held 

'^  wide  and  tempting;  and,  in  this  rich  field,  there  is  a 

double  harvest  to  bo  gathered.     Hut  the  occasion  is 

"Wiited  in  poijit  of  time.    With  all  the  brevity,  thcre- 

'0"^*  compatible  with  the  subject,  let  us  proceed  to  re- 

^^"  the  more  prominent  hicidcMits,  leaving  to  their  bi- 

ogmphors  those  which  we  must  reluctantly  omit.     And 

l^t  iiiQ  |iop(5  that  the  recapitulation,  however  devoid  of 

interest  in  itself,  will  be  endured,  if  not  enjoyed,  for  the 

sako  of  those  to  whom  it  relates.    Tho  review  will 

unavoidably  carry  us  back  to  scenes  of  no  pleasant 

^^JJurc,  which  onc<j  occurred  between  our  country  and 

a  »orcigii  nation  with  which  we  now  maintain  the  hap- 

P*?st  relations  of  peace  and  amity ;  towards  which,  at 

tills  cjj^y^  yyQ  clicrisli  no  other  feelings  than  those  of 

t"0  sincoroHt  respect  ami  good  will;  and  with  whose 

"^tioual  glory,  indeed,  as  the  land  of  our  forefathers, 

wc  ffj^ji  onrselves,  in  a  great  mcaKure,  identilicd.    If, 

^  ^^''^•fore,  there  should  be  any  one  within  the  sound  of 

^y  Voice,  to  whom  the  language  of  this  retrospect 

P*^^it  otherwise  s(;em  harsh,*  I  trust  it  will  bo  liorne 

^  ^'^iiid  that  we  are  Americans,  assembled  on  a  purely 

^'^orican  occasiim,  and  that  we  are  speaking  of  things 

**^  tlicy  were,  not  as  they  are :  for,  in  the  language  of 

^^^  ol  pur  departed  fathers,  "  though  enemies  in  war, 

^  J>eace  wo  are  IriendH." 

I'lie  hand  of  I  leaven  was  kindly  manifest(u1  vvon  in 

luo  place  of  birth  assigned  to  our  departed  fathers. 

riicir  lots  were  cast  in  two  distant  States,  forming 

links  in  the  same  extended  chain  of  cotoni(*s.    The 

OQC.  to  bbrrow  the  language  of  Isaiah,  was  called 

'*  ThiiUrili'^ii  Miiiiiftorn'HS  jirc.xrnt. 
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•^Iromtho  Nortir  ami  "  llic  risin*;  of  llic  dun  ;^  the 
other,  from  the  South,  where  he  siiows  his  glory  in  tho 
meridian. '  The  colonies,  tliough  hcl^togcthcr  by  their 
allegiance  to  n  common  crown,  hacj  separate  local  gov- 
ernments, separate  local  interests,  and  a  strikingly 
contrasted  cast  of  character.  The  intercourse  be* 
tween  them  had  been  rare;  the  sympathies  conse- 
quently weak  ;  and  these  sympathies  still  further  weak- 
ened i>y  certain  rivalries,  prejudices,  and  jealousies, 
tho  result  of  their  mutual  ii^norancc  of  each  other, 
which  were  extremely  unpropitious  to  that  concerted 
action  on  which  the  success  of  the  great  work  of  In- 
dcp'^iulcnco  restc<l.  To  clfect  this  work,  it  was  nc- 
ceHsary  that  nuwi  should  nri.su  in  the  ditlercnt  cpiarters 
of  the  continent,  with  a  reach  of  mind  sntlicienlly  ex- 
tended to  look  over  and  beyond  this  field  of  prejudice, 
and  nmrk  the  groat  point  in  which  the  interest  of  tho 
whole  united;  and,  with  this  roach  of  mind,  that  they 
should  cond)iuc  a  moral  )>owor  of  sufficient  force  to 
make  even  the  discordant  materials  around  them  har- 
moniously subservient  to  the  great  end  to  be  accom- 
plished. It  pleased  lloavon  to  give  us  such  men,  and 
so  to  plant  them  on  the  theatre  of  action,  as  to  ensure 
the  concert  that  the  occasion  demanded.  And  in  that 
constellation  of  the  great  and  the  good,  rose  the  two 
stars  of  first  magnitude  to  which  our  attention  is  now  to 
be  conlined. 

Adams  aiwl  JeHbrson  wore  born,  the  first  in  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  intli  of  October,  I7:J.'i;  the  last  in  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  2(1  of  April,  1713.  On  the  earliest  open- 
ing of  their  characters,  it  was  manifest  that  they  were 
marked  for  ilistinction.  They  both  displayed  that 
thirst  l<)r  knowl(Mlge,  that  restless  spirit  of  inquiry,  that 
forvi<l  sensibility,  and  that  bold,  fearless  inde)>endenco 
of  thought,  which  are  amoHg  tlioKiirost  prognostics  of 
exalted  talent ;  and,  fortunately  lor  them,  as  well  as  for 
their  country  and  mankind,  the  Universities  in  their 
respective  neighborhoods  opened  to  their  use,  all  tho 
/buntains  of  ancient  and  modern  learning.  With  what 
nppcihc  they  drunk  al  V\ie^.Q  Countains,  wc  need  no 
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testimony  of  witDesscs  to  inform  us.  The  living 
streams  which  afterwards  flowed  from  their  own  lips 
and  pens,  are  the  best  witnesses  that  can  be  called,  of 
their  youthful  studies.  They  were,  indeed,  of  that 
gifted  order  of  minds,  to  which  early  instruction  is  of 
little  other  use  than  to  inform  them  of  their  own  pow- 
ers, and  to  indicate  the  objects  of  human  knowledge. 
Education  was  not  with  them,  as  with  minor  charac- 
ters, an  attempt  to  plant  new  talents  ond  new  qualities 
in  n  strange  and  reluctant  soil.  It  was  the  dcvclope- 
mcnt,  merely,  of  those  which  already  existed.  Thus, 
tJic  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism  of  Aristidcs,  the 
firmness  of  Cato,  and  the  devotion  of  Curtius,  only 
awakened  the  principles  that  were  sleeping  in  their 
young  hearts,  nud  touched  the  responding  chords  with 
wiiichl  fcMivon  had  attuned  them.  The  statesman-like 
vigor  of  Pericles,  and  the  spirit-stirring  energy  of  De- 
mosthenes, only  roused  their  own  lion  powers,  and  in- 
formed them  ol  tlioir  strength.  Aristotle,  and  Bacon, 
and  Sidney,  and  Locke,  could  do  little  more  than  to 
disclose  to  them  their  native  capacity  for  the  profound 
investigation  and  nscertninmciit  of  truth;  and  Newton 
taught  thoir  power  to  range  among  the  stars.  In  short, 
every  model  to  which  they  looked,  and  every  great 
master  to  whom  they  appealed,  only  moved  mto  lifo 
the  scarcely  dormant  energies  with  which  Heaven  had 
endued  them ;  and  they  came  forth  from  the  discipline, 
not  decorated  for  pomp,  hut  armed  for  battle. 

From  this  first  coincidence  in  the  cimracter  of  their 
minds  and  studies,  let  us  proceed  to  another.  They 
both  turned  their  attention  to  the  same  profession,  the 
profession  of  the  law ;  and  they  both  took  up  the  studv 
of  this  profession  on  the  same  enlarged  scale  which 
-was  so  conspicuous  in  all  their  other  intellectual  ope- 
rations. They  had  been  taught  by  Hooker  to  look 
with  reverence  upon  the  science  of  the  law :  for,  he 
had  told  them  that  ^  her  seat  was  the  bosom  of  God, 
her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world."  Pursued  in  the 
spirit,  on  the  extended  plan,  and  with  the  noble  aim, 
with  which  they  pursued  it,  may  it  uot  bo«^\d.,  ^llKout 
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liam  Putnam  of  Worcester:  Imt,  tfic  crown  of  p 
tion  was  placed  on  liia  licnd  by  Jcrcininli  C! 
Gridlcy  wns  it  iiinji  of  lirst  rale  learning  and  vi)! 
OS  good  a  jiKJgo  ordiaractur  as  he  was  of  law. 
been  the  tci;al  preceptor,  niso,  sonic  yvurs  before 
celebrated  James  Otis;  and,  proud  of  his  two 
he  was  wont  to  say  of  tliem  ut  the  bar,  with  pla 
Icctioii,  that  "  he  hail  riiised  two  young  cugl 
wore  one  day  or  oilier  to  jieck  out  his  cycs."1 
two  youn^  eagles  were  never  known  to  treat  tin 
fessional  fill  her  with  irreverence ;  hut  huw  wt 
lulfillcd  his  piodlclion  of  lliitir  future  cmiueiii 
been  already  well  loM  b^  the  ele^'fint  hiojrra 
one,  and  reiimins  to  fnrnisli  a  rich  tlieiuc  lur 
the  other. 

It  was  in  tlto  commencement  of  his  legal  sludi 
when  lie  was  yet  but  u  boy,  ihut  IMr.  Adams  vvr< 
tetter  from  Worcester  which  has  been  rccctill 
to  ttio  world.  Considering  the  ugc  of  the  writ 
the  [toint  of  time  nt  whicli  it  was  written,  iha 
may  bo  jironouiiceil,  without  liy[)crl>olo,  a  nicnt 
nomeiiun,  and  fur  better  eiitilleit  to  the  characi 
proiiliccy,  than  the  celebniKti  passnije  from  the 
of.Scnccn,  wliicJi  Bacon  lia-i  tjnotcd  as  a  |»ropl 
the  discovery  of  America. 

Before  1  cnll  your  alieiition  more  particularly 
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Hcttlcmcnt,  a  tlicatro  of  olniost  constant  political  con- 
teniion.  The  spirit  of  liberty,  which  had  prompted  the 
pilgrims  to  bh]  adieu  to  the  land  and  tombs  of  their 
iutherH,  and  to  bravo  the  horrors  of  an  exile  to  the 
wilds  of  Americaf  accompanied  them  to  the  forests 

*  ^vliicli  they  came  to  subdue ;  and  questions  of  political 
right  and  power,  between  the  parent  country  and  the 
colony,  were  continually  arising,  to  call  that  spirit  into 
action,  and  to  keep  it  bright  and  strong.  These  were 
a  peculiar  People,  a  stem  and  hardy  race,  the  children 
4>f  the  storm;  inured  from  the  cradle  to  the  most 
frightful  hardships  which  they  cume  to  regard  ns  their 
daily  pastime,  their  minds,  ns  well  as  their  bodies, 
gathered  new  strength  from  the  fearful  elements  that 
were  warring  around  them,  a»Ml  whatever  they  dared 
to  meditate  as  right,  that  they  durod  and  never  failed 
to  accomplish.  The  robust  character  of  the  fathers 
descended  upon  their  children,  nnd  with  it,  also,  cam<^ 
thesame  invigorating  contests.  Violations  of  their  char- 
ier^ "neonstitntional  restraints  upon  the'r  tinde,  and 
perpetual  collisions  with  the  royal  Governors  sent  over 
to  bend  or  to  break  them,  had  converted  that  province 
into  an  arena,  in  whiclrtho  strength  of  mind  had  bcea 
tried  against  mind,  for  a  century,  before  the  tug  of  the 
Revolution  came.  And  these  were  no  puerile  sports. 
Tliey  were  the  stern  struggle  of  intellectual  force,  for 
power  on  the  one  hand,  and  liberty  on  the  other.  And 
from  that  discipline  thcrt  came  forth  such  men  as  such 
a  struggle  only  seems  capable  of  gcneraling;  rough, 
uiid  strong,  and  bold,  and  daring ;  meeting  their  adver- 

jHuries,  foot  to  foot,  on  the  iield  of  argument,  and 
beating  thcni  olf  that  tield  by  the  HUp<^rior  vigor  of  their 
blows. 

i'r.ei:i|iH4*iiM|Ut'  L)ai*('i.i>  anifiis  agit  aiquurc  t<it<i : 
Nunr  (IfVU'a  iii!;;oiuiiiaii!>  ictus,  nunc  illc  fiuii^t  vu. 
Ni*c  fuur.i,  niH-  i'r(|iiic^. 

From  this  school  issued  those*  men  so  well  formed 
ifir  the  sturdy  busines<4  of  life,  and  who  shine  so  brightly 
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in  the  annnU  of  Massachusetts — Mayhc\V  and  Hawley 
and  Thachcr,  i  nd  Olis,  and  Hancock,  and  a  hostot 
others,  of  the  sa  mo  strong  stamp  ofcharacter :  men  as 
stout  of  heart  03  of  mind,  and  breathing  around  them 
an  atmosph(*ro  Drtrntriotic  energy,  which  it  was  impos* 
siblo  to  inhale  without  rmrtnking  of  their  spirit. 

Sucli  was  the  ntmo.sphero  which  it  was  the  fortune  of 
John  Adams  to  breathe,  even  from  his  infancy.  Such 
were  the  high  examples  before  him.  From  this  proud 
eyry  it  was,  that  this  young  eagle  first  opened  his  eyes 
upon  the  sun  tnd  the  ocean,  and  learned  to  plume  hi^ 
own  wings  for  the  tlaring  (light. 

I  lis  letter  from  Worcester  bears  date  on  the  12th  of 
October,  IT/id.  He  was  consequently  then  only  in  his 
twentieth  year.  At  that  time,  remember,  that  no 
thought  of  a  separation  from  the  parent  country  had 
ever  touched  these  shores.  The  conversations  to 
which  he  alludes,  were  upon  the  topics  of  the  day,  and 
went  no  farther  than  to  a  discussion  of  the  rights  of 
the  colony,  considered  us  a  colony  of  the  British  em- 
pire. These  were  the  hints  which  set  his  young 
mind  in  motion,  and  this  is  the  letter  which  they 
produced: 

*'  WoRCESTLK,  Octobtr  12,  1755. 

**  Soon  after  the  Reformation,  a  few  people  came 
over  into  this  New  Worhi  for  conscience'  sake.  Per- 
haps this  apparently  trivial  incident  may  transfer  the 
great  seat  of  empire  into  America.  It  looks  likely  to 
me,  if  we  can  remove  the  turbulent  Gallicks,  our  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  cvactcst  computations,  will,  in 
another  century,  become  niore  numerous  than  Eng- 
land herself.  Should  this  be  the  case,  since  we  have, 
I  may  say,  all  the  naval  stores  of  the  nation  in  our 
hands,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the 
seas ;  and  then  the  united  force  of  all  Europe  will  not 
be  able  to  subdue  us.  [Here  we  see  the  first  germ  of 
the  American  Navy.]  The  only  way  to  keep  us  from 
setting  up  for  ourselves,  is  to  disunite  us.  Divide  et 
impcra.  Keep  us  in  distinct  colonies,  and  then  some 
great  men  in  each  colonvi  desiring  tlio  monarchy  of 
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the  whole,  tlicy  will  destroy  each  othcr^s  inHucncc« 
nnd  keep  the  country  in  cquUibrio,  Be  not  surprised 
that  I  am  turned  politician;  the  wliole  town  is  im« 
nicrscd  in  politics^  The  interests  of  nations,  and  all 
the  dim  of  war,  make  the  subject  of  every  conversa- 
tion. I  »it  and  hoar,  and,  afler  iiaving  been  led  through 
a  maze  of  sago  observations,  I  sometimes  retire,  and, 
by  laying  things  together,  form  some  reflections  pleas- 
ing  to  myself.  The  produce  of  one  of  these  reveries 
you  have  road  above." 

f  Icrc  wo  mark  the  political  dawn  of  the  mind  of  this 
great  man.  His  country,  her  resources,  her  independ- 
ence, her  glory,  were  tiie  first  objects  of  his  thoughts, 
as  they  were  the  last  Here,  too,  we  see  the  earliest 
proof  of  that  bold  and  adventurous  turn  for  specula- 
tion, that  sagacious  flashing  into  futurity,  and  that 
Huuguino  anticipation,  which  became  so  conspicuous 
ill  iiis  niter  lile.  Jle  culls  this  letter  a  reverie ;  but, 
connecting  it  with  his  ardent  character  and  his  future 
career,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  lliat  it  was  a  reverie 
which  produced  in  him  all  the  eflcct  of  a  prophetic  vi- 
Mion,  and  opened  to  him  a  perspective  which  was  never 
afterwards  closed. 

An  incident  soon  occurred  to  give  brighter  tinting 
and  stronger  consistency  to  this  dream  of  his  youth; 
and  this  may  be  considcTed  a«  among  the  most  ef- 
licient  of  those  means,  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  Pro- 
vidence, to  shape  the  character  and  point  the  ener- 
gies of  this  high-minded  young  man  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  great  destiny  that  awaited  his  country, 
yiie  famous  question  of  writs  of  assistance  was  ar- 
gued, in  his  presence,  in  Boston,  in  February,  1761. 
These  writs  were  a  kind  of  general  search-warrants, 
f ransferrable  by  manual  delivery  from  one  low  tool  of 
power  to  another,  and  without  any  return;  which  put 
at  the  mercy  of  these  vulgar  wretches,  for  an  indefmito 
period,  tlie  domestic  privacy,  the  peace  and  comfort, 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  in  tlie  colony; 
and  even  the  sanctuary  of  female  delicacy  and  devo- 
tion.   The  authority  of  the  British  tribunals  in  the 
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province,  tlicmsdvcs  tlio  instruments  of  a  tyrant^s  will, 
to  issue  such  writs,  was  the  precise  question  to  be 
discussed.  The  champion  in  opposition  to  tiie  power 
was  the  ^'^rcat  Otis.  Of  the  character  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  its  effect  upon  Mr.  Adams,  wo  arc  not  left 
to  conjecture:  he  has  given  it  to  us,  himself,  in  his 
own  burning  phraseology.  "Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire ! 
With  a  promptitude  of  classical  allusion,  a  depth  of 
research,  a  rapid  summary  of  historical  events  and 
dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic 
glance  of  his  eyes  into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of 
impetuous  eloquence,  ho  hurried  away  ail  before  him* 
American  liidopcndoiice  was  then  and  thero  born.^ 
And  he  adds — ^»*  Every  man  of  an  immense  crowded 
audience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away,  as  I  did,  ready 
to  take  arms  against  writs  of  assistance." 

The  *»  immense  crowded  audience,"  it  is  probable, 
left  (ho  hail  with  no  inqn-essions  beyond  the  particular 
subject  of  debate.  They  were  reaily  to  take  arms 
against  writs  of  assistance.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Adams. 
In  him  the  "  splendid  conflagration  of  Otis"  had  set 
lire  to  a  mind  whose  action  it  was  not  easy  to  restrain 
within  narrow  limits ;  a  mind  already  looking  out  on 
the  wide  cxpanseof  the  future,  and  ajiparently  waiting 
only  for  the  occasion,  to  hold  up  to  his  countrymen 
the  great  revolving  light  of  Independence,  above  the 
darkness  of  the  coming  storm,  in  him  American  In- 
tlcpondcnce  was  then  and  there  born :  and,  appealing 
to  his  own  bosom,  he  was  justified  in  saying,  as  ho  has 
done,  on  another  occasion,  in  the  most  solemn  terms, 
^(  that  James  Oti^,  then  and  there,  first  breathed  into 
this  nation  the  breath  of  life." 

The  llatno  thus  given  to  his  enthusiasm  was  never 
pcrinittod  to  subside.  The  breach  between  the  two 
countries  grew  wider  and  wider,  until,  from  being  an 
excited  spectator,  he  soon  became  a  vigorous  and  most 
edicieiit  actor.  In  his  (liirtietli  year,  ho  gave  to  his 
country,  that  powerful  work,  *^  The  Dissertation  on  the 
Canon  and  Feudal  haw."  It  is  but  to  read  those  e.\» 
tracts  from  this  work  which  have  bccnrecentlv  diflus- 
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od  among  uh  Trom  l)ic  North,  to  sco  that  it  was  not 
limited  in  itn  piir(Ki«)  to  tho  nprcific  (fiir^lioiw  wliicli 
tmd  then  nmitn.  'I'hg  liiiurtiioiioii  Irnvciii  fur  Im^niul 
IhcRC  qiioslioiiK,  nrnHH^nrs  dl  tho  iiinrkiiorii  |>i«lnuiid 
nnd  coinprclicn^ivc  do^ii;ti,  to  |)ri'|iiiro  the  cuiiiitry  for 
a  Bcparntiuii  Trotn  Great  Itrirnin.  ;U  ie  a  review  ortlio 
whole  svsiciii  of  tiiD  BritiKh  ituritiitions,  niiJ  a  most 
pnwerrui  os><iiuli  upon  those  heresies,  civil  iiii<I  reli- 
gious, whicii  constitiitcil  iho  ourpofts  of  that  nystum. 
BcsiilcH  tiio  «uli(i  ijHiructioii  wliicli  it  convex}:!  on  the 
true  theory  of  govern lac [it.  antl  the  tlccp  ami  iiti]>rcs- 
sivo  exhortation  with  which  it  ursns  the  -  necessity  of 
correct  inrormn'ion  lo  ihc  Pciii)le,  it  sccrna  lo  Imvo 
been  tho  Icarlint;  object  of  the  work  to  dixcnchaiu  his 
countrymen  of  ihnt  reverence  for  tho  inHiilnlinnH  of 
tho  {lureiit  coniKry  wliieh  Htlll  lin;{en!(l  nrotnii)  their 
hcart»,  and  to  tench  llieni  m  louk  iifmn  tljcite  inMitU' 
tions,  not  only  willi  in<li1breiicc,  but  with  aversimt  nnd 
contcmpL  llcnco  thoHO  hnrniii);  sarcasms  which  he 
ninf^  hito  every  slory  nf  the  citadel,  until  the  whole 
edifice  is  wrii|i)ii!d  in  IlnineH.  It  is,  itiilecd,  a  work 
eminently  Rttcd  for  the  8|ieedy  rc<;eneratJon  of  the 
conntry.  The  wlioto  tone  of  I  ho  essay  is  so  raise  J 
and  bold,  that  it  Miind.i  like  a  Irunipci-citll  to  arms. 
And  the  hnnghly  delianec-  whieli  he  hiirU  into  the 
face  of  the  ojipressora  of  hi.'  cnnniry,  is  so  brave  nnd 
tinconiproniisrn;;.  as  tn  li-nvr  no  doiilit  thai,  whatever 
tniglit  bo  the  temper  ivTtlie  rcat  uftlic  coiiimmiiiy,  the 
author  had  alrt^ady  bid  his  hnnd  ujioii  (he  altar,  and 
sworn  that  his  country  should  be  free. 
'  All  this  fire,  however,  wim  teiiii)erc<l  with  ju[l!;ment> 
and  t;uided  by  ihe  kci^nest  and  iitiMit  diHcriniinnting  sa- 
gacity; and  if  IiIm  character  \vi\^  marked  by  the  stub- 
bom  firmness  of  the  l'il;;riin.  it  was  licciiiise  he  was 
supported  by  tlir  l'il;irims'  cmi>winiis  integrity.  An- 
other incident  soon  '^eiirrcf  to  placo  titcse  cpialitics 
in  high  relief.  In  tho  [ttofftwA  of  the  <|iiBrrel,  (ircftt 
Brilnm  had  quartere<l  an  nnity  in  Boston,  lo  supply 
tliG  place  of  nrsumciit,  and  enforce  that  snhmission 
which  slio  coLiiil  not  commainl.    The  immediate  con- 
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sequence  was  collision  and  affray  between  the  soldiery 
and  the  citi/^ons ;  and,  in  one  of  those  aflrays,  on  the 
.Otiiof  Marcii,  1770,  the  British  captain,  Preston,  gave 
the  fatal  order  to  fire !    Several  were  killed,  and  many 
more  were  wounded;    It  is  ensy  to  inui;*ino  the  storm 
that  instantly  arose.    The  infuriated  |>o]>ulaco  were, 
with  groat  diHiculty,  restrained  hy  the  Uniding  men  of 
tho  town,  from  sating  their  vengeance  upon  the«pot. 
Disappointed  of  this,  they  were  loud,  and  even  frantic, 
j       in  their  cry  for  the  vengeance  of  law.     Yet  there  was 
j        no  murder  in  the  case:  for,  in  this  iiistnncc  it  had 
happened  that  they  were  tlieniselves  tho  assailants. 
Preston  was  arrested  for  trial:  and  Mr.  Adams  then 
;'        Htandiiig  in  the  van  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  that 
\'        of  the  patriots,  was  railed  upon  to  undertake  his  de- 
fence.    Mow  WHH  he  to  act?    It  is  easy  to  know  hoM' 
a  little,  time-serving  politieinn,  or  oven  a  nmn  of  or- 
dinary firuuiesM,  would  have  acted:   the  one  would 
have  thrown  himself  on  the  popular  current,  and  tlio 
other  would  have  been  swept  along  by  it,  uiid  joined  in 
the  public  cry  for  the  victim.     Hut  Adams  belonged  to 
a  higher  order  of  character.     1  le  was  formed  not  only 
to  impel  and  guide  tlie  torrent;  but  to  head  that  tor- 
j-  rent  too,  wlicu  it  had  tukeu  a  wrong  directitm.  and  "to 

roll  it  back  upon  its  source."  lie  was  determined 
that  the  world  sliodld  distinguish  between  a  |)etty  com- 
motion of  angry  spirits,  and  the  noble  stand  nmde  by 
an  euHghleiUHl  nation  in  a  just  and  noble  cause.  He 
was  resolved  that  that  pure  and  elevated  cause  should 
'  not  be  soiled  and  debased  by  an  act  of  individual  in- 

justice. I  le  undertook  the  defence,  supported  by  his 
youii«ror,  but  distinguished  associate,  Josiah  (juiucy; 
and,  far  from  llattcring  the  nngry  passions  around  him, 
he  called  upon  the  jury,  in  their  presence,  **  to  be  deaf, 
deaf  as  adders,  to  the  clamors  of  the  populace;"  and 
they  were;  so.  To  IJjcir  honor,  a  jury  drawn  from  the 
excited  jieopio  of  Boston,  accpiitted  the  prisoner:  and 
to  their  ('(|ual  honor,  that  ver\  populace,  instead  of  re- 
senting the  language  and  conduct  of  his  advocate, 
loaded  iiini  inniVMliately  with  additional  proofs  of  their 
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confidence.  These  were  the  people,  wlio,  according 
to  some  European  notions,  are  incapable  of  any  agen- 
cy in  tlieir  own  government  By  their  systems,  delibe- 
rately planned  for  the  purpose,  they  first  degrade  and 
brutalize  their  people,  and  then  descant  on  their  un- 
fitness for  self-rule.  The  man  of  America,  it  seems, 
is  the  Only  man  fit  for  republican  government! 
But  man  is  every  where  the  same,  and  recpiires  only 
to  be  enlightened,  to  assert  the  native  dignity  of  his 
character. 

Mr.  Adams  was  now  among  the  most  conspicuous 
champions  of  the  colonial  cause  in  MussachuHcttH.  In 
the  riame  year  to  which  we  have  juMt  adverted,  1770, 
lie  had  been  elected  u  member  of  the  I^roviiiciul  Legis- 
lature; and  lie  thenceforth  took  a  high  and  command- 
ing part  in  every  public  measure;  dinpliiying,  on  every 
occasion,  the  same  consistent  churactcT ;  the  same  sa- 
gacity to  pierce  the  night  of  the  future ;  the  same  bold 
and  dauntless  front ;  the  same  nerve  of  the  Neinean 
lion. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  concerted  action  among 
t)io  Colonics :  and,  accordingly,  on  the  />th  Hepteniber, 
1774,  the  first  Continental  Congress  met  at  iMiiladeK 
pliia.  With  what  emotioiiH  Mr.  Adanis  witiit'ssod  this 
great  movement  of  the  nation,  it  is  easy  for  those  who 
know  his  ardent  character  to  imagine.  Nor,  are  we 
left  to  our  imaginations  alone.  He  had  been  elected 
a  member  of  that  body;  and  immediately  on  his  elec- 
tion, an  incident  occurred  which  relieves  us  from  the 
necessity  of  conjecturing  the  state  of  his  feelings.  His 
friend  Sewall,  the  Attorney  General,  hearing  of  his 
election,  sent  for  him,  and  he  came :  when  Sewall,  with 
all  the  solicitude  and  importunity  of  friendship,  sought 
to  divert  him  from  his  pur|K)se  from  taking  his  seat  in 
Congress :  ho  represented  to  him  that  Great  Hritaiii 
was  determined  on  her  purpose :  that  her  fiower  was 
irresistible,  and  would  be  destructive  to  him  and  all 
who  should  persevere  in  opposition  to  her  designs. 
^  1  know,^^  replied  the  dauntless  and  high-souled  patri- 
ot, *Uhat  Great  Britain  has  determined  on  her  sy.'-tcm; 
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Ind  that  very  dclnrminntion,  dctcriniiiGS  ma  on  mine. 
•  ou  know  tliQt  I  liQvo  liocn  conslunt  and  tinirorm  in 
Jbp[io8iiion  to  licr  designs.  The  die  is  now  cnst.  I 
flmvo  pasEcd  tlio  Ilubicon.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die, 
f  Burvivo  or  jKrisli  witli  my  country,  is  my  unalterable 
f  determination."  lie  aecordJiigly  look  his  'scat:  and 
I  with  what  aclivily  nitd  cH'ccl  ho  disciiargcd  its  duties, 
lie  journals  of  tlic  <loy  snfliciently  attest. 

(Jrthat  angust  luiil  vciieraUIu  liody,  the  old  Conti- 
ticLilnl  Congress,  wlmt  can  be  Enid  thnt  would  not  fall 
bciow  tlic  occasion  ?  ^^'hat  tliat  would  not  sound  like 
0  mid  Iniiiid  eflbri,  to  cxa;;gcrato  tlio  praiso  of 
a  tiodf  (cJcicii  nuM  nliovn  nil  praiHC  ?  Let  mc  turn  from 
any  ullcmpt  ut  (t(tH(:ri|)iiuri  to  your  nivii  hciris,  wlicro 
that  IhhIv  lies  cutouibcd  with  ull  you  hold  moat  eacrcd. 
To  tlmf  Congress,  lot  future  statesmen  look,  and  learn 
what  it  into  t>c  a  patriot.  There  was  no  self.  No  petty 
intrigue  fur  power.  No  despicoble  faction  for  individu- 
al hoiiord.  None  of  those  fi:ud.s,  the  fruit  of  an  unhal- 
lowed nnihitiou,  wliicli  converted  the  Revolution  of 
Kriiiico  into  a  mere  contest  for  the  command  of  tlio 
[{uilliilim!;  mid  ivhieh  have,  now,  nearly  disarmed  un- 
Jinppy  (inicci',  in  Ihn  Nacri^d  war  xliu  u  wnglni;  fur  iho 
toi.ilM  of  h.T  iiliisiriouM  di'ud.  Noi  of  onr  (ireat  Fa. 
tlirrsnc  may  hiiy  with  truth,  wlmt  wniiGnid  of  tlio  [to- 
maus  in  their  golden  a;;uj  "with  them  the  Itepublic 
wax  ull  iti  nil;  for  that  alone  they  consulted;  the  oidy 
liiction  they  formed  was  against  the  common  enemy: 
llicir  mimh<,  their  l)odi('3  were  everted,  sincerely,  and 
fP'eally  and  nobly  exerted,  not  for  personal  power,  but 
tor  the  liberties,  the  honor,  the  glory  of  llicir  country." 
May  the  time  never  come,  when  nn  allusion  to  their 
virtues  cull  give  niiy  other  feelings  than  those  of  plea- 
sure and  pride  to  their  descendants. 

Having,  in  this  iiit|)crlect  manner,  fcllow>citizens, 
touched  rnlljcr  than  traced  the  incidents  by  which  Mr. 
Adiinin  was  prepared  and  conducted  into  the  scenes  of 
llicltevolutioii,iclus  turn  to  the  great  luminary  of  the 
South. 

I'irgiiiia,  as  vou  know,  linil  been, settled  hy  other 
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causes  than  those  which  had  peopled  Massachusetts ; 
and  the  Colonists  themselves  were  of  a  diflcrent  cha- 
racter. Tlie  first  attempts  at  settlement  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world  had  hecn  conducted,  as  vou  remember, 
under  the  auspices  ofthc  gallant  Kaleigfi,  that  ^  man  of 
wit  and  man  of  the  sword,'*  ns  .Sir  Edward  Coke  taunt- 
ingly called  him,  and  certainly  one  of  the  brij^htest 
flowers  in  the  C/Ourts  of  Klixaheth  and  JumcH.  Ife 
did  not  live  to  make  a  permanent  CKtablLshnniit  in 
Virginia;  but,  his  genius  seems,  nevtTtholeHH,  to  have 
presided  over  the  State,  and  to  have  stumped  his  own 
character  on  her  distinguished  sons.  Virginia  had  ex- 
perienced none  of  those  early  and  long  contimied  con- 
flicts which  had  contributed  to  form  the  robust  charac- 
ter of  the  North ;  on  the  contrary,  during  the  century 
that  Massachusetts  had  been  budctting  with  the 
storm,  Virginia,  resting  on  a  halcyon  hcu,  had  been 
cultivating  the  graces  of  science,  and  literature,  and 
the  genial  elegancies  of  social  life.  Ihit,  her  moral 
and  intellectual  character  was  not  less  firm  and  vigor- 
ous than  that  of  her  Northern  sister:  for  the  invader 
came,  and  Athens  as  well  as  S|mrta,  was  found  ready 
to  do  her  duty,  and  to  do  it  too,  bravely,  ably,  heroic- 
ally. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Jeflcrson's  appearance,  the  so- 
ciety of  Virginia  was  much  diversified,  and  rellected, 
pretty  distinctly,  an  image  of  that  of  England.  There 
was,  first,  the  landed  aristocracy,  slindowing  forth  the 
order  of  English  nobility :  then,  the  sturdy  yeomanry, 
common  to  llicm  both;  iiiid  liiHl,a  Jhtufitm  ol'lieingM, 
#08  they  were  called  by  Mr.  .leO'erHon,  corrt^Hpoiuiing 
with  the  mass  of  the  English  plebeians. 

Mr.  Jelferson,  by  birlh,  belonged  to  the  aristocracy: 
but,  the  idle  and  voluptuous  life  which  marked  that  or- 
der had  no  charms  for  a  mind  like  his.  fie  relished 
better  the  strong,  unsophisticated,  and  racy  character 
of  the  yeomanry,  and  attached  himseff  of  choice,  to 
that  body.  Born  to  an  inheritance,  then  deemed  im- 
mense, and  with  a  decided  taste  for  literature  and 
science*  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  he  had  do- 
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voted  himseli^  oxclusivcly,  to  the  luxury  of  liilB  studieSf 
and  left  the  toils  and  tlio  hazards  of  public  action  to 
othcris.  But,  he  was  naturally  ardent,  and  fond  of  ac- 
tion, and  of  action  too,  on  a  ^rcat  scale ;  and,  so  readily 
did  lie  kindle  in  the  feelinfrs  that  were  playing  around 
him,  that  he  could  no  more  have  stood  still  while  his 
country  was  ufj^itotcd,  than  the  war-horse  can  sleep 
under  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

Ho  was  a  K;puhlican  ami  a  )>hilantliropist  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  his  character.  I  f  o  read  with  a  sort  of 
poetic  illusion,  which  identified  him  with  every  scene 
that  his  author  spread  before  him.  Enraptured  with 
the  brighter  ages  of  republican  Greece  and  Rome,  ho 
had  followed,  with  an  aching  heart,  the  march  of  his- 
tory which  had  told  him  of  the  desolation  of  those 
fairest  portions  of  the  earth ;  and  had  seen,  with  dis- 
may and  indignation,  that  swarm  of  monarchies,  the 
progeny  of  the  Scandinavian  hive,  under  which  genius 
and  liberty  wore?  now,  every  whore  crushed.  He  loved 
his  own  country  with  a  passion  not  less  intense,  deep 
and  holy,  than  that  of  his  great  compatriot ;  and  witli 
this  love,  he  combined  an  expanded  philanthropy  which 
encircled  the  glol)c.  Krom  the  working  of  the  strong 
energies  within  hint,  'there  arose  an  enrly  vision,  too, 
which  cheered  his  youth  and  accompanied  him  through 
hfe — the  vision  of  emancipated  man  throughout  the 
world.  Nor  was  this  a  dream  of  the  morning  that 
passed  away  and  was  forgotten.  On  the  contrary, 
lik<!  the  llcMiven  descended  banner  of  Constantino,  he 
liaih;d  it  its  nil  omen  of  certain  victory,  and  girded 
liis  loiiiH  for  tiit^  oiiMet,  with  the  oninipotencn  of  truth. 

On  his  early  studies  we  have  already  touched.  The 
study  of  the  law  he  pursued  under  George  Wythe ;  a 
man  of  Roman  stamp,  in  Homers  best  age.  Hero  ho 
acquired  that  unrivalled  neatness,  system  and  method 
in  business,  which,  through  all  his  future  life,  and  in 
every  odice  that  he  filled,  gave  him,  in  effect,  the  hun- 
dred hands  of  Briarcus ;  here,  too,  following  the  giant 
steps  of  his  master,  he  travelled  the  whole  round  of 
the  civil  mid  common  law.    From  the  same  example. 
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he  caught  that  untiring  spirit  of  investigation  which 
never  left  a  subject  till  ho  had  searclicd  it  to  the  bot- 
toin«  and  of  wliich  we  have  so  noble  a  specimen  in  his 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Hammond,  on  the  subject  of 
British  debts.  In  short,  Mr.  Wythe  performed  for  him, 
what  Jeremiah  Gridlcy  had  done  for  Mr.  Adams;  he 
placed  on  his  head  the  crown  of  legal  preparation :  and 
well  did  it  become  him.  Permit  me,  here,  to  correct 
an  error  which  seems  to  have  prevailed.  It  has  been 
thought  that  Mr.  Jeiferson  made  no  figure  at  the  bar : 
but  the  case  was  far  otherwise.  There  are  still  ex- 
tant, in  his  own  fair  and  neat  hand,  in  the  manner  of 
bis  master,  a  number  of  arguments  which  were  deli- 
vered by  him  ut  the  bar,  upon  some  of  the  most  intri- 
cate <|ueHtionH  of  the  law :  which,  if  llioy  Hliall  ever  S('0 
the  light,  will  vindicate  bin  claim  to  tlio  first  honors  of 
the  profession.  It  is  true  ho  was  not  (lisiniguiHliod  in 
popular  debate ;  why  he  was  not  so,  has  often  been 
matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  have  seen  his  eloquence 
on  paper,  and  heard  it  in  conversation.  He  had  all 
the  attributes  of  the  mind,  and  the  heart,  and  the  soul, 
ivhich  arc  essential  to  eloqutjnce  of  the  highest  order. 
The  only  defect  was  a  physical  one;  he  wanted  vo- 
lume and  compass  of  voice  for  a  large  deliberative  as- 
sembly ;  and  his  voice,  from  the  excess  of  his  sensi- 
bility, instead  of  rising  with  his  feelings  and  concc)>- 
tions,  sunk  under  their  pressure,  and  became  guttural 
and  inarticulate.  The  consciousness  of  this  infirmity 
repressed  any  attempt  in  a  large  body,  in  which  he 
knew  he  must  fail.  Hut  his  voice  was  all  sufFicicnt  lor 
the  purposes  of  judicial  debate ;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  aoubtthat,  if  the  service  of  his  country  had  not 
eallcd  him  away  so  soon  from  his  profession,  his  fame 
as  a  lawyer,  would  now  have  stood  Opon  the  same  dis- 
tinguished ground  which  he  confessedly  occupies  as  a 
sta^tcsman,  an  author,  and  a  scholar. 

It  was  not  until  17G1,  when  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  passed  its  resolutions  preparatory  to  the  stamp 
act,  that  Virginia  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  star- 
red from  her  repose.     Her  Legislature  was  then  m  ses- 
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sion ;  and  ber  patriots,  taking  tho  alarm,  remonstrated 
promptly  and  firmly  against  this  assumed  power. 
The  remonstrance,  however,  was,  as  usual,  disregard- 
ed, and  the  stamp  act  came.  But  it  came  to  meet,  on 
tlio  floor  of  the  House,  un  unlooked-for  cliam|)ion, 
whom  Heaven  had  just  raised  up  for  the  good  of  his 
country  and  of  mankind.  I  speak  of  that  untutored 
child  of  nature,  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  now,  for  the 
first  time,  left  his  native  forests  to  show  the  metal  of 
which  ho  was  made,  and  "  give  the  world  assurance  of 
u  man.'' 

Tho  Assemhly  met  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg, 
where  Mr.  JeOcrson  was  still  pursuing  the  study  of  the 
law.  Mr.  Il()iiry*s  cclchrated  resolutions  agamst  tho 
titamp  act  worn  introducod  in  May,  ITOri.  How  they 
were  resi.sted,  uiul  how  niiiintuiiKul,  hiis  hern  already 
stated  io  the  world,  in  terms  that  have  been  pronounc- 
ed extravagant,  by  those  who  modestly  consider  them- 
selves as  furnishing  a  fair  standard  of  Kevolution«iry 
excellence.  The  coldest  glow-worm  in  the  hedge,  is 
about  as  fair  a  standard  of  the  power  of  the  sun.  To 
the  present  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark, 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  present  at  this  debate,  and  has 
left  us  an  account  of  it,  in  his  own  words.  He  was 
then,  he  says,  but  a  student,  and  stood  in  the  door  of 
communication  between  the  House  and  the  lobby, 
where  he  heard  the  whole  of  this  maguificent  debate^ 
The  opposition  to  the  last  resolution  was  most  vehe- 
ment ;  the  debate  upon  it,  to  use  his  own  strong  lan- 
guage, "most  bloody;"  but,  he  adds,  torrents  of  sub- 
lime eloquence  from  Henry,  backed  by  the  solid  rea- 
soning of  Johnson,  prevailed;  and  the  resolution  was 
carried  by  a  single  vote.  1  well  remember,  he  con- 
tinues, the  cry  of  *•  treason,"  by  the  Speaker,  echoed 
from  every  part  of  the  House,  againM  Mr,  Henry:  I 
well  renieniber  his  pause,  and  the  admirable  address 
with  which  he  recovered  himsolf,and  baflled  the  charge 
thus  vociferated. 

He  here  alludes,  as  you  must  perceive,  to  that  me- 
morable exclamation  of  Mr.  Henrv,  now  become  al- 
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most  too  fniniliar  for  f|iiotntioii  t  **  (Jwnnr  lind  IiIm 
Hriitus,  CImrlofl  tlio  Firnt  iim  Cromwollt  niul  Goori^o 
the  Third— (**  Treason !"  cried  the  Speaker.  **  Trcu- 
son!  treason!"  echoed  the  House;) — may  profit  by 
their  example.  If  this  be  treason,  make  tlie  most  of 
.     it." 

While  I  am  presenting  to  you  this  picture  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  his  youth,  listening  to  the  ahnost  supcr-hu- 
man  eloquence  of  l^lenry  on  tlie  great  Kuhjoct  which 
formed  the  hinge  of  the  American  Revolution,  are  you 
not  forcibly  reminded  of  the  parallel  ncv.ua  which  had 
passed  only  four  years  before,  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  in 
boston :  Mr.  Adams  catching  from  Otis,  *^  the  breath 
of  life  ?**  How  close  the  parallel,  and  how  intcrcat5ng 
the  incident !  Who  can  think  of  those  two  young 
men,  destined  themselves  to  make  so  great  a  figure  in 
the  future  hiMory  of  their  country,  thus  lighting  the 
lires  of  their  own  genius  at  the  altars  of  Henry  and  of 
Otis,  without  being  reminded  of  another  picture,  which 
lias  been  exhibited  to  us  by  a  historian  of  Qome: 
The  younger  Scipio  Africatms,  then  in  his  military  no- 
viciate, standing  a  youthful  spectator  on  a  hill  near 
Carthage,  and  looking  down  upon  the  battle-field  or^ 
^vhicli  those  veteran  generals,  Hauiilcar  and  Massa- 
iiissa,  were  drivinc^,  with  so  much  glory,  the  car  of 
war!  Whether  Otis  or  Henry  first  breathed  into  this 
nation  the  breath  of  life,  (a  question  merely  for  curi- 
ous and  friendly  speculation,)  it  is  very  certain  that 
they  breathed  into  their  two  young  hearers,  that 
breath  which  has  made  them  both  immortal. 
,  From  this  day  forth,  Mr.  Jeflerson,  young  as  he 
was,  stood  forward  as  a  champion  for  his  country.  It 
was  now,  in  the  fire  of  his  youth,  that  heado))ted  those 
mottos  for  l^is  seals,  so  well  remenihered  in  Virginia: 
^^  Meo  UUri(ts^,fi  quo  spiriius^^  and  '•  Resistance  to  ty- 
rants is  obedience  to  Clod.^^  He  joined  the  band  of 
the  brave  who  were  for  the  boldest  measures:  and  by 
the  light,  the  contagious  spirit  and  vigor  of  his  conver- 
sation, a^  well  as  by  his  enchanting  and  powerful  pen, 
ho  contributed  eminently  to  lift  Virginia  to  that  height 
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wliich  plaeod  licr  hy  tlio  side  of  her  Nortiiom  sister. 
It  M  li  liiKtoriuiil  lUcl  well  known  to  iih  all,  tliatllieso 
two  ffrcni  Stutcsi  then  by  far  the  nioHt  populouH  nnd 
Itowcrful  in  the  Union,  led  oiV,  as  it  was  natural  and  fit 
that  they  should  do,  all  the  stron*;  measures  that  end- 
ed in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Together, 
and  stroke  for  stroke,  they  breasted  the  angry  surge, 
and  threw  it  aside  **  with  hearts  of  controversy,"  until 
they  reached  that  shore  from  which  we  now  look  back 
with  so  much  pride  and  triumph. 

It  was  in  his  thirheth  year,  as  you  remember,  that 
Mr.  yVdams  gave  to  the  world  his  first  great  work,  tho 
Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law;  and  it 
was,  about  the  same  period  of  his  life,  that  Mr.  JclFer- 
son  produced  his  first  great  {)olitical  work,  ^  A  Sum« 
mary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America."  Tho 
history  of  this  work  is  somewhat  curious  and  interest- 
ing, and  I  give  it  to  you  on  tho  authority  of  Mt.  Jeflcr- 
son  himself.  He  had  boon  olocled  a  member  of  that 
.State  Convention  of  Virginia  which,  in  August,  I77'l, 
appointed  the  first  Delegates  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. Arrested  by  sicknosa  on  his  way  to  Williams- 
burg, he  sent  forward,  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  a  draught 
of  instructions  to  the  J>clcgatcs  whom  Virginia  should 
send.  This  was  read  by  tiie  members,  and  they  pub- 
lished it,  under  tiie  title  of  "  A  Summary  View  of  the 
liights  of  British  America."  A  copy  of  this  work  hav- 
ing found  its  way  to  iMigland,  it  received  from  the  pen 
of  the  celebrated  Burke  such  alterations  as  adapted  it 
to  the  purposes  of  the  opposition  there,  and  it  there 
re-appeared  in  a  new  edition ;  an  honor  which,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  afterwards  Icarjied,  occasioned  the  insertion 
of  his  name  in  a  bill  of  attainder,  which,  however, 
never  saw  the  light.  So  far  Mr.  Jefl'erson.  Let  me 
add,  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  Williamsburg,  a  few 
years  back,  well  remembered  the  ellcct  of  that  work 
on  Lord  Dunmore,  then  the  royal  Governor  of  the 
Stt'ite.  His  fury  broke  out  in  the  most  indecent  and 
unmitigated  language.  Mr.  Jeflcrson's  name  was 
marked  high  on  his  list  of  proscription,  and  the  victim 
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was  onljr  ropriovcd  until  ttio  rebellion  should  bo  crush- 
ed; but  tliat  rclwltion  bccdnio  revolution,  aud  tho 
high  priest  of  tlie  mcdimtcil  sacri/icu  was  sent  to  liowl 
his  diaopiKiiniuicnt  to  llic  hills  and  winds  of  liis  nutivo 
Scotland. 

In  llio  next  year,  177.1,  Mr.  JcDurson,  yonuft  nn  hn 
KtiA,  ivns  sin)T|od  out  by  |tiu  Virgitiia  Lcftisluiuro,  to 
answor  l^ord  North's  liinious  "  voncitiutorv  proposi- 
tion," Gnllcd,  in  the  Inngtm^o  of  llio  dny,  liis  ••  olivo 
branch."  But  it  ivns  an  olivo  braticli  that  hid  tho 
fruiloful  serpent,  or.  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Ailitms, «  it 
ivasanaspina  baRkcl  of  flowers."  Ttic  answer  stands 
upon  tlio  Tocords  of  the  country.  Coot,  calm,  close, 
full  of  comprcascd  energy  and  keen  sagacity;  while, 
at  llic  snmo  time  it  prcHurvcs  the  most  perfect  deco- 
rum, it  is  one  oftlio  most  nervous  uud  nmnly  produc- 
tions oven  of  that  ngc  of  men. 

The  second  Coti^'ress  ijict  on  ihc  lOtli  of  May,  l7Td. 
Mr.  Adams  vvita.  of  conrisc,  ogaiii  a  member.  Mr, 
JcfTerson  having'  Iwcr  deputed,  contingently,  (to  sup* 
ply  the  place  of  Peyton  Jtuiidolidi,)  did  not  tako  his 
Hcnt  at  the  connimnrnmcnl  of  the  session.  Of  the  po- 
lilicnl  works  of  tliisCongrcxs,  ns  well  as  of  (he  preced- 
ing, their  petitions,  incnioriulii,  rcinoiislrunccs,  to  the 
Tliroue,  to  tliu  Parliament,  to  ihe  I'eoplc  of  Guglaml, 
oflrclatid,  and  of  Canada,  1  have  forborne  to  speak. 
because  tficy  arc  familiar  to  you  all.  Let  it  suflice  to 
nay,  that,  in  the  eslituation  of  so  great  n  judge  as  Lord 
Chatlmiii,  tltey  were  sucli  as  had  never  been  surpass- 
ed even  in  tho  master  !:Jtntes  ol'  the  world,  in  ancient 
GrcDco  and  Itomc;  and  although  ibcy  produced  no 
gi>od  clfecl  on  tlio  unhappy  monarch  of  IJritain; 
though  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened  so  that  tliey 
moved  not  him,  they  moved  alt  heaven  and  all  earth 
besides,  and  opened  a  passage  for  our  fatlicn  through 
tbogrcat  deep.  ■ 

Tlie  [dot  of  llic  awful  drama  now  began  lo  tJiickcn. 
Tlic  BWord  had  been  drawn.  Tho  buttles  of  lioxiiig- 
ton  and  Concord  had  been  fought ;  and  Warren,  the 
ro«  of  American  chivalry,  had  been  cut  down,  in  hif 
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bloom,  on  that  hill  which  his  death  has  hallowed. 
Tho  blood  which  had  been  shed  in  MassachuBctts 
cried  from  tho  ground,  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union. 
Congress  heard  that  cry,  and  resolved  on  war.  Troops 
were  ordered  to  bo  raised.  A  Commander-in-Chief 
camo  to  bo  appointed,  nnd  General  Ward,  of  Massa- 
cliusetts,  was  put  in  nomination.  1J(*ro  wo  have  an 
incidcntintho  life  of  Mr.  Adams  most  strikingly  cha- 
racteristic of  tho  man.  Giving  to  tho  winds  all  local 
prepossessions,  and  looking  only  to  the  cause  that  filled 
liis  sou),  the  cause  of  his  country,  he  prompted  and 
sustained  the  nomination  of  that  patriot  hero  whom 
the  Almighty,  in  his  goodness,  had  formed  for  the  oc« 
casioji.  Washington  was  elected,  and  the  choice  was 
ratified  in  Heaven.  He  accepted  his  commission  on 
tho  very  day  on  which  the  soul  of  Warren  winged  its 
flight  from  Bunker  Hili,  nnd  well  did  ho  avenge  the 
death  of  that  youtliful  hero. 

Five  days  after  General  Washington's  appointment^ 
Mr.  Jeficrson,  for  the  first  time,  took  his  scat  as  a 
member  of  Congress;  and  here,  fortlio  first  time,  met 
the  two  illustrious  men  whom  wc  are  endeavoring  to 
commemorate.  They  met,  and  at  once  became  friends 
—to  part  no  more,  but  for  a  short  season,  and  then  to 
bo  re-united,  both  for  time  and  eternitv. 

There  was  now  open  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies.  Yet  the  latter  looked  no  farther  than 
resistance  to  the  specific  power  of  the  parent  country 
to  tax  them  at  pleasure.  A  dissolution  of  the  union 
had  not  yet  been  contemplated,  either  by  Congress  or 
the  nation ;  and  many  of  those  who  had  voted  for  the 
war,  would  have  voted,  and  did  afterwards  vote, 
against  that  dissolution. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  under  which  the  Con- 
gress of  I77G  assembled,  when  Adams  and  Jefierson 
again  met.  It  was,  as  you  know,  in  this  Congress,  that 
the  question  of  American  Independence  came,  for  the 
first  time,  to  bo  discussed ;  and  never,  certainly,  has  a 
inoro  momentous  c\ucs\\ow  Vi^^u  discussed,  in  any  ago 
or  in  any  comUry ;  VoT/\l\N5Lft^t\v\\vt\\V\vQ\.Q«\N\;\\.lvtho 
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destinies  of  this  wtdo  extended  continent,  but,  as  tlic 
event  lias  shown,  and  is  still  showing,  with  the  dcsti- 
nies  of  man,  all  over  the  world. 

How  fearful  that  question  then  was,  no  one  can  tell 
but  those  who  forgetting  all  that  has  since  past,  can 
transport  themselves  back  to  the  time,  and  plant  their 
feet  on  the  ground  which  those  patriots  then  occupied. 
M  Shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness^*  then  covered  all  tlic 
future,  and  the  prcucnt  was  full  only  of  danger  ond  ter- 
ror.   A  more  unequal  contest  never  was  proposed.    It 
ivas,  indeed,  as  it  was  then  said  to  bo,  the  Rhcphord 
boy  of  Israel  going  forth  to  battle  against  the  giant  of 
Gath ;  and  there  were  yet  among  us,  enough  to  trem- 
ble when  they  heard  that  giant  say,  ^^  Come  to  mct 
and  I  will  give  thy  flesh  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
,  beasts  of  the  field."    But,  there  wpre  those  who  never 
trembled — who  knew  that  there  was  a  (iod  in  tsrncl, 
and  who  were  willing  to  commit  their  cause  *^  to  his 
cvon-liandcd  justice,"  and  his  almighty  power.    That 
•  their  great  trust  was  in  lliin,  is  munilcst  from  the  re- 
marks that  were  continually  breaking  from  the  lips  of 
the  patriots.    Thus,  the  patriot  liawlcy.  when  presided 
upon  the  inequality  of  the  contest,  could  only  answer,. 
*i  We  must  put  to  sea — Providence  will  bring  us  into 
•    port;"   and   Patrick  Henry,  when  nrgcd  upon   the 
same  topic,  exclaimed,  *  True,  true ;  but  there  is  a 
God  above,  who  rules  and  over-rules  the  destinies  of 
nations." 

Amid  this  appalling  array  that  surrounded  them,  the 
first  to  enter  tlie  breach,  sword  in  hand,  was  John 
,  Adams — the  vision  of  his  youth  at  his  heart,  and  his 
country  in  every  nerve.  On  the  sixth  of  May,  he  of- 
fered, in  committee  of  the  whole,  the  significant  reso- 
lution, that  the  colonies  should  form  governments  in- 
dependent of  the  crown.  This  was  the  harbinger  of 
more  important  measures,  and  seems  to  have  been  put 
forward  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  House.  The  resolu- 
tion, afler  a  bloody  struggle,  was  adopted  on  the  15th 
'  day  of  May  following.  On  the  7th  of  June,  by  previ- 
ous concert,  Richard  Henry  Leo  tcvoN^^vVvi  ^^-^x^.- 
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solution  of  Independence,  and  was  seconded  by  John 
Adains;  and  ^  then  cunic  the  tug  of  war."  The  de- 
bato  upon  it  was  continued  from  tiie  7th  to  the  10th, 
when  the  further,  consideration  of  it  was  postponed  to 
the  1st  of  July,  and  at  the  same  time  a  committee  of 
iivo  was  nppointec]  to  prepare,  provisionally,  a  draught 
of  a  Declaration' of  Independence.  At  tlto  head  of 
this  important  committee,  which  was  then  appointed 
by  vote  of  the  House,  although  he  was  probably  tho 
youngest  member,  and  one  of  the  youngest  men  in  the 
House,  (for  ho  had  scrvcii  only  part  of  the  former  ses- 
sion, and  was  but  thirty-two  years  of  ago,)  stonds  tho 
nomo  of  Thomas  Jcllcrson — ^Mr.  Adams  stands  next. 
Aiid  these  two  gentlemen  having  been  deputed  a  sub- 
committee to  prepare  tho  draught,  that  draught,  at 
Mr.  Adams^  earnest  importunity,  was  prepared  by  his 
more  youthful  friend.  Of  this  transaction  Mr,  Adams 
is  himself  the  historian,  and  the  authorship  of  tho 
Declaration,  though  once  disputed,  is  thus  placed  for- 
ever beyond  the  ruuch  of  ijuostion. 

Tho  lirial  debate  on  the  resolution  was  postponed, 
as  wo  have  scon,  for  nearly  a  month.    In  the  niban 
time,  all  who  are  conversant  with  tho  course  of  action 
of  all  dcltberntivc  bodies,  know  how  much  is  done  by 
conversation  among  the  mcnibcrs.    It  is  not  o(\en,  in- 
deed, that  proselytes  arc  made  on  great  c|ucstions  by 
public  debate.    On  such  questions,  opinions  are  far 
more  frequently  formed  in  |)rivate,  and  so  formed  that 
debate  is  seldom  known  to  change  tlicm.     Hence  the 
Value  of  the  out-of-door  talent  of  chamber  consulta- 
tion, where  objections  candidly  stated  are  candidly, 
cahuly,  and   mildly  discussed;   where  neither  pride, 
nor  shame,  nor  anger  take  part  in  tho  discussion,  nor 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  correct  conclusion;  but  where 
every  thing  being  conducted  frankly,  delicately,  re- 
spectfully, and  kindly,  the  better  cause  and  the  hotter 
reasoner  are  almost  always  sure  of  success.    In  this 
Aind  of  service,  as  well  as  in  all  that  de|)ended  on  tho 
power  of  compos'iUou,  Mt.  icUcrson  was  as  much  u 
inaster-niuKician,  ua  \us  e\o^\xt\\V^n^vA^^^v\\wi.\sas  in 
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debate.  They  were,  in  truth,  hemispheres  of  the  same 
goUlen  globe,  and  required  only  to  be  brou<;ht  and  put 
together*  to  prove  that  they  were  parts  of  the  sanio 
heaven-formed  whole. 

On  tho  present  occasion,  however,  much  still  re- 
mained to  be  effected  by  debate.  Tlie  first  of  July 
came,  and  tho  great  debate  on- the  resolution  for  inde- 
pendence was  rcsutined,  with  fresh  spirit.  The  discus- 
sion was  again  protracted  for  two  days,  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  former  throe,  were  sufficient,  in  that  age, 
to  call  out  all  the  speaking  talent  of  the  House.  Bot- 
ta,  the  Italian  historian  of  our  Revolution,  has  made 
JMr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Lee  the  principal  speakers  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  this  question ;  and  availing  him- 
self of  that  dramatic  license  of  ancient  historians, 
which  the  fidelity  of  modern  history  has  exploded,  ho 
has  drawn,  from  his  own  fancy,  two  orations,  which 
he  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  those  distinguished  men. 
With  no  disposition  to  touch,  with  a  hostile  hand,  one 
leaf  of  the  well-earned  laurels  of  Mr.  Lee,  (which  every 
American  would  feel  far  more  pleasure  in  contributing 
to  brighten  and  to  cherish,)  and  with  no  feelings  but 
those  of  reverence  and  gratitude  for  the  memory  cf 
the  other  great  patriots  who  assisted  in  that  debate, 
may  we  not  say,  and  are  we  not  bound  in  justice  to  say, 
that  Botta  is  mistaken  in  the  relative  prominency  of 
one,  at  least,  of  his  prolocutors?  Mr.  Jefferson  has 
told  us  that  '^tlie  Colossus  of  that  Congress — the  great 
pillar  of  support  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  its  ablest  advocate  and  champion  on  the  floor  of 
'the  House,  was  John  Adams.''  How  he  supported  it, 
can  now  be  only  matter  of  imagination :  for,  the  de- 
bate was  conducted  with  closed  doors,  and  there  was 
no  reporter  on  the  floor  to  catch  the  strains  living  as 
thev  rose.  I  will  not  attempt  what  Mr.  Adams  him- 
self, if  he  were  alive,  could  not  accomplish.  He  might 
recall  the  topics  of  argument:  but  with  regard  to 
those  flashes  of  inspiration,  those  bursts  of  passion, 
which  grew  out  of  the  awful  feelings  of  tiro  momenti 
they  arc  gone  forever,  with  the  reahty  of  tho  occasion : 
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and  the  happiest  effort  of  fancy  to  supply  their  place, 
(by  me,  at  least,)  would  bear  no  better  resemblance 
to  the  original,  than  the  petty  crepitations  of  an  arti- 
iicial  volcano,  to  the  sublime  explosions  of  thundering 
i£tnn.  Waiving,  therefore,  the  example  of  Botta,  let 
it  sufhce  for  us  to  know,  that  in  that  mouient  of  dark- 
ness, of  terror,  and  of  consternation,  when  the  election 
Was  to  be  made  between  an  attempt  at  liberty  and  in- 
dependence on  the  one  hand,  and  defeat,  subjugation, 
and  death,  on  the  other,  the  courage  of  Adams,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  heroism,  rose  in  proportion  to  the  dan- 
gers that  pressed  around  him ;  and  that  Jic  poured 
forth  that  only  genuine  eloquence,  the  eloquence  of 
the  soul,  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  JeHcrson, 
^  moved  his  hearers  from  their  seats.*'  The  objec- 
tions of  his  adversaries  were  seen  no  longer  but  in  a 
state  of  wreck;  floating,  in  broken  fragments,  on  the 
billows  of  the  storm:  and  over  rocks,  over  breakers, 
and  amid  ingulphing  whirlpools,  that  every  where  sur- 
rounded him,  he  brought  the  gallant  ship  of  the  nation 
safe  into  port. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  great 
victory  was  achieved,  (bcforo  which,  in  moral  gran- 
deur, the  trophies  of  Marengo  and  the  Nile  fade  away,) 
and  while  his  mind  was  yet  rolling  with  the  agitation 
of  the  recent  tempest,  that  he  wrote  that  letter  to  the 
venerable  partner  of  his  bosom,  which  has  now  become 
matter  of  history;  in  which,  after  announcing  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  he  foretells  the  future  glories 
of  his  country,  and  the  honors  with  which  the  returning 
anniversary  of  her  Declaration  of  Independence  would 
be  hailed,  till  time  should  be  no  more.  That  which 
strikes  us  on  the  first  perusal  of  this  letter,  is,  the  pro- 
phetic character  with  which  it  is  stamped,  an<{  the  ex- 
actness with  which  its  predictions  have  been  fulfilled. 
But,  his  biographer  will  remark  in  it  nnothcr  charac- 
ter :  the  deep  political  calculation  of  results,  through 
wiiich  the  mind  of  the  writer,  according  to  its  habit, 
/mcl  flashed ;  and  l\w  ^t«v  wvd  viudoubting  confidence 
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with  which,  in  spito  of  those  appearances  that  alarmed 
and  misled  weaker  minds,  ho  looked  to  the  triumphant 
close  of  the  struggle. 

The  resolution  having  been  carried,  the  draught  of 
the  Declaration  came  to  be  examined  in  detail ;  and, 
so  faultless  had  it  issued  from  the  hands  of  its  author. 
tliat  it  was  adopted  as  ho  had  prepared  it,  pruned  only 
of  a  few  of  its  brightest  inherent  beauties,  through  a 
prudent  deference  to  some  of  the  States.  It  was 
adopted  about  noon  of  the  Fourth,  and  proclaimed 
to  an  exulting  nation,  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day. 

That  brave  and  animated  band  who  signed  it — where 
are  they  now  ?  What  heart  docs  not  sink  at  tlic  ques- 
tion ?  One  only  survives :  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carroll- 
ton — n  noble  specimen  of  the  n;ie  that  has  gone  by, 
and  now  the  single  object  of  that  age,  on  whom  the 
veneration  and  prayers  of  his  country  are  concentrat- 
ed. The  rest  have  beqneathod  to  us  the  immortal  re- 
cord of  their  virtue  and  patriotism,  and  have  ascended 
to  a  brighter  reward  than  man  can  confer. 

Of  that  instrument  to  which  you  listen  with  reveronce 
on  every  returning  anniversary  of  its  adoption,  ^Mvliich 
forms  tfin  ornatncnt  of  our  halls,  and  the  first  political 
lesson  of  our  cliihlren,"  it  is  needless  to  npoaK.  You 
know  that  in  its  orijjfin  and  object,  it  was  a  statement  of 
the  causes  which  had  compelled  our  Fatlicra  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  fron\Grcat  Britain,  and  to  declare  these 
States  free  and  independent.  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
American  Nation  addressing  herself  to  the  other  na- 
tioi^s  of  the  earth :  and  the  address  is,  in  all  respects, 
worthy  of  this  noble  personification.  It  is  the  great 
argument  of  America  in  vindication  of  her  course; 
and  as  Mr.  Adams  had  been  the  Colossus  of  the 
cause  on  the  -Aoor  of  Congress,  his  illustrious  friend, 
the  author  of  this  instrument,  may  well  be  pronounc- 
ed to  have  been  its  Colossus  on  the  theatre  of  the 
World. 

The  decisive  step,  which  fixed  the  destiny  of  the  na« 
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lion,  had  now  been  taken :  and  that  step  was  irrevoca- 
blo.  ^  The  die  was  now,  hulccd,  cast.  The  Rubicon 
had  been  crossed,"  effectually,  finally,  forever.  There 
was  no  return  but  to  chains,  to  slavery  and  deatlu  No 
such  backward  step  was  meditntcd  by  the  firm  hearts 
that  led  on  the  march  of  the  nation :  but,  confiding  in 
the  justice  of  Heaven,  and  the  finjil  triumph  of  truth, 
they  moved  forward  in  solid  phalanx,  and  with  martial 
step,  regardless  of  the  tempest  that  was  breaking  around 
them. 

Their  confidence  in  the  favor  and  protection  of  Hea- 
ven, however,  s^trong  and  unshaken  as  it  was,  did  not 
dispose  them  to  relax  their  own  exertions,  nor  to  neg- 
lect   the  earthly  means   of  securing   their   triumph. 
They  were  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  call  upon 
Hercules,  and  put  not  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
Our  adversary  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
on  earth.     Our  whole  strength  consisted  of  a  few  stout 
hearts  and  a  good  cause.     But,  we  were  wofully  defi- 
cient in  all  the  sinews  of  war:  we  wanted  men,  we 
wanted  arms,   we  wanted  money;    and  these  couhl 
be  procured  only  from  abroad.     But,  the  intervening 
ocean  was  covered  with  the  fleets  of  the  enemy:  and 
the  patriot  Laurens,  one  of  their  captives,  was  already 
a  prisoiirr  in  tlio  Tower  of  London.     Wlio  was  there 
to  undertake  this  perilous  efervice.*'     He  who  was  ever 
rendylo  peril  any  service  in  the  cause  of  his  country: 
John  Adams.    Congress  knew  their  man.  and  did  not- 
hesitate  on  the  choice.     Appointed   a  Minister  tc^ 
France,  he  promptly  obeyed  the  sacred  call,  and,  willm 
a  brave  and  fearless  heart,  he  ran  the  gauntlet  througl  m. 
the  hostile  fleet,  and  arrived  m  safety.  *  Passing  froim^ 
Court  to  Court,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  country 
with  all  the  resistless  energy  of  truth;  and  availiiii?' 
himself,  adroitly,  of  the  srltish  passions  and  iFrterests 
of  those  Courts,  he  ceased  not  to  ply  his  efforls,  witli 
matchless  dexterity,  until  the  objects  of  his  mission, 
were  completely  attained.     With  the  exception  oforic^ 
short  interval  of  a  return   home,  in    1779,  when  lic^ 
aided  in  aivuxa  fotvev  \.o  Uvc  Constitution  of  his  na^ — 
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live  State,  he  remained  abroad,  in  France,  in  Hol- 
land—wherever he  could  be  most  useful — in  the  strenu* 
OU8,  faithful,  and  successful  service  of  his  country,  re- 
ceiving repeated  votes  of  thanks  from  Congress,  till  the 
Btorm  was  over,  and  peace  and  liberty  came  to  crown 
his  felicity,  and  realize  the  cherished  vision  of  his 
youth. 

Mr.  JcffurRon,  meanwhile,  was  not  Iokh  stroniiouHly 
and  succoHsfuily  engaged  ut  home,  in  forwarding  dnd 
confirming  the  great  olijccts  of  the  llevolution,  and 
making  it  a  revolution  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  govern- 
ment. Marking,  with  that  sagacity  which  distinguish- 
ed him,  the  scries  of  inventions  .by  which  tyranny  had 
contrived  to  tutor  the  mind  to  subjection,  and  educate 
it  in  habits  of  servile  subordination,  he  proceeded,  in 
Virginia,  with  the  aid  of  Pendleton  and  Wythe,  to 
break  off  the  manacles,  one  by  one,  and  deliver  the  im- 
prisoned intellect  (r6m  this  debasing  sorcery.  The 
law  of  entails,  that  feudal  contrivance  to  foster  and 
nourish  a  vicious  aristocracy  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity, hud,  at  a  previous  period,  been  broken  up,  on 
their  suggestion ;  and  property  was  left  to  circulate  free- 
ly and  impart  health  and  vigor  to  the  operations  of  so- 
ciety. The  law  of  primogeniture,  that  other  feudal 
contrivance  to  create  and  keep  up  an  artificial  ine- 
quality among  men  whom  their  Creator  had  made 
ec|ual,  was  now  repealed,  and  the  parent  and  his 
children  were  rcntorcd  to  their  natural  religion.  And, 
nbovn  all,  timt  diirinir  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the 
Oeutor,  nn  wvW  iih  tlie  rrciitiirc,  witirh  preNunirM  to 
dictate  to  man  what  he  shall  bdievo,  and  m  what  furni 
he  shall  oflcr  the  worship  of  his  heart,  and  this,  too, 
for  the  vile  purpose  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  a 
temporal  tyrant,  by  feeding  and  pampering  the  tools 
of  Ins  power,  was  indignantly  demolished,  and  the  soul 
was  restored  to  its  free  coniniunion  with  the  God  who 
gave  it. 

The  preamble  to  the  bill  establishing  religious  free- 
dom in  Virginia,  is  one  of  the  most  morally  sublime  of 
human  production?.     By  its  groat  author  it  was  always 
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caicoiiioil  DB  one  of  hin  happiest  ofTorts,  nnd  the  men- 
Kuro  itHcironc  or  liis  licst  servicers  us  tho  short  and 
niodcat  epitaph  left  by  him  attests.  Higher  praise 
cannot  and  need  not  be  given  to  it,  tliun  to  Bay>  it  is  in 
all  respects  wortliy  ortlic  pen  w  hicli  wrote  the  lieclara- 
tion  ol  ]ndc|ieiiclcnco :  tlial  it  breathes  tho  samo  lofty 
Olid  noble  6|iirit;  and  is  a  fit  conij)aition  for  that  im- 
IiKjrlal  iniitriiliielll. 

Tliu  l('){iHliLiivu<iiiricimetilM  tliiit  Imveliecn  mention- 
ud,  fonii  a.  itiiiall  part,  only,  iil'  iin  eiiilrc  revinion  of  tin 
laws  of  Virginia.  Tho  collection  of  bills  passed  by 
llieeo  great  men,  (one  hundrcil  ond  Iwcnty-Bix  in  num- 
ber,) prescntx  a  sy.slent  of  juriKpriiJcnco,  so  comprehen- 
sive, profouiiil,  and  bcnutiful,  so  pcrfecily,  so  liappily 
adapted  to  the  new  state  of  things,  that,  if  its  authors 
lind  never  done  any  thinj;  else,  impartial  hifllorv  would 
jiovc  oHsigncd  tlicm  a  [>lacc  by  tlic  side  of  Solon  and 

fn  n79,  Mr.  JcOcrson  ivns  called  to  assume  tho 
helm  of  gtivcrninciit  in  Vir<;inia,  in  succession  to 
I'litriek  Henry.  He  took  tli.it  lielm>  at  tho  moment 
uheiinar.  lor  the  first  time,  lind  entered  tim  liniils  or 
(lie  Common weiiltli.  Witli  ivliat  strenstli,  fidelity,  and 
iiliiijl}  lie  held  it,  under  t1ie  most  tryiii<;circnnislunccti, 
''-  •■■-'—-•  icflrmoninlM  now  sluml  on  the  journals  of 
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1  poor  attempt  ivns  made,  in  alier  times,  to  tvouud  tho 
Jifluor  of  his  uiIministratioK.  Ihit  he  liorc  a,  charmed 
uhnriiclcr:  nnd  tlir^,  like  every  oilier  blow  (hat  has 

.pver  Iktu  Hi I  111  i'.  iiiiiy  ri'.'oilrd  to  eriinli  his  ne- 

euxur,  and  (ii  h'livo  liini  llio  liri^jiiiiT  nud  ii|riiii}{er  lor 
tho  BKsanll. 

In  171)1,  his  alert  ami  active  mind,  u-liich  watched 
Ihc  tmn^  character  of  his  new-born  cotnilry,  witli  all 
the  jcnloiiH  vigilance  ul'  .in  anxious  lather,  Ibtind  u  new 
occnHioTi  to  call  him  mto  thii  intclleclinil  field.  Our 
country  wiis  yol  luK  inijicrleetly  known  in  Kiirope.  Its 
lace,  its  soil,  its  |iliy^ical  capacities,  its  nnimals.  ,iiid 
even  (he  men  wlio  inliahiicit  it.  were  so  link-  known. 
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SIS  to  havo  lurnislicil  to  philosophers  abroad  a  theme 
of  unfounded  and   degrading   speculation.      Those 
visionaries,  dreaming  over  theories  which  they  wanted 
tlio  means  or  the  inclination  to  confront  with  (acts,  ha<l 
advanced,  among  otliers,  the  fantastic  notion  that  even 
man  degenerated  by  transplantation  to  America.    To 
refuto  this  insolent  positiori,  and.  to  place  his  country 
before  Kurope  and  the  world  on  the  elevated  ground 
she  was  entitled  to  hold,  the  Notes  on  Virginia  were 
j)reparcd  and  published,    lie  there  pointed  to  Wnsh- 
mgton,  to  Franklin,  and  to  Rittenhouse,   ns   being 
alone  sufliciciit  to  exterminate  this  heresy ;  and  we  may 
now  point  to  JcflerKon  and  to  Adams,  as  suihcicnt  to 
annihilate  it.    This  pure  and  proud  oHeriug  on  the  al- 
tar of  his  country,  *•  The  Notes  on  Virgiiiia,"  honored 
its  author  abroad  m»t  less  than  at  home;  tiiid  when, 
.^Ikortly  ai\erwards,  the  public  service  culled  him  to 
Rurope,  it  gave  him  a  prompt  and  distinguished  pass- 
port mto  the  highest  circlesof  science  and  literature. 
Thus  actively  and  usefully  employed  in  guarding  the 
fame,  and  advancing  the  honor  and  liappiness  of  his 
country,  the  war  of  the  llcvolntion  came  to  its  close; 
nnd,oii  the  19th  of  October,  1781,  of  which  this  day  is 
the  anniversary,  Great  Hritain  bowed  to  the  asccndci(cy 
of  our  cjiusc.     1  ler  last  elVective  army  struck  lier  stand- 
ard on  the  heights  of  York,  and  peace  and  independ-' 
fince  came  to  bless  our  land.    * 

Mr.  Adams  was  still  abroad  when  this  groat  con- 
summation o\'  his  early  hopes  took  place:  and,  al- 
though the  war  was  over,  a  diilicult  task  still  remain- 
ed to  be  performed.  The  terms  of  peace  were  yet  to 
l)c  arranged,  and  to  be  arranged  under  circumstances 
of  the  most  complicated  embarrassment.  That  the 
acknowlodgnient  of  our  independence  was  to  be  its 
iirst  and  indi.<ponsable  condition,  was  welt  understood ; 
and  Mr.  Adams,  then  ut  the  Hague,  with  that  decision 
which  always  marked  his  character,  refused  to  leave 
iiis  i>ost  and  take  part  in  the  negotiation  ait  i'aris,  un- 
f  il  the  powers  of  the  British  conunissioner  should  bo 
.uf)  enlarircd  as  to  authorize  him  to  make  tliat  acknow- 
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Icdgrncnt  unequivocally,  i  will  not  detain  you  by  a 
rehearsal  of  what  you  so  well  know,  the  difficulties  and 
intricacies  by  which  this  negotiation  was  protracted. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Hrm^icss  and  skill  of  tho 
American  Coniiuissioncrs  triumphed  on  every  point. 
The  treaty  of  pence  was  executed ;  and  the  last  seal 
was  thus  put  to  the  indcpencloncc  of  these  State;*. 

Thus  closed  the  «rroat  drama  of  the  American  Ue- 
vblution.  And  here  for  a  moment  lot  us  pause,  ff 
the  services  of  our  departed  fathers  had  closed  at  this 
point,  as  it  did  with  many  of  their  compatriots — with 
too  many,  if  the  wishes  and  prayers  of  their  country 
could  have  averted  it — what  ohli^ations,  what  honors, 
should  we  not  owe  to  their  memories !  What  would 
not  thu  world  owe  to  thorn !  13iit,  ns  if  they  had  not 
already  done  enou^^h,  as  if,  iiidoed,  thoy  had  dono 
notliin((,  while  any  thing  yet  remained  to  he  done,  they 
were  ready,  witli  renovated  youth  and  clastic  step,  t«* 
take  a  new  start  in  the  career  of  tlieir  emancipated 
country. 

The  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  new 
leaf  was  turned  in  the  history  of  man.  With  v/hat 
characters  the  page  should  he  inscribed — whether  it 
should  open  a  great  aira  of  permanent  good  to  the  hu- 
man family,  or  pass  away  like  a  portent  of  direful  evil, 
was  now  to  depend  on  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  Ame- 
rica. At  this  lime  our  two  great  patriots  were  both 
ahroad  in  the  piihlic  service;  Mr.  Adams  in  Kngland, 
where,  iir  17117,  lie  refnteil,  hv  his  great  work  »*  The 
Defence  of  the  American  Couistitutions,*' the  wild  theo- 
ries of  Turgor,  l)e  Mably,  and  l^rice;  and  Mr.  Jeller- 
son  in  France,  wlicrc  he  was  presenting  in  his  own 
person  a  living  and  splendid  refutation  of  the  notion  of 
degeneracy  in  the  American  man.  On  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  (Jonstitutiou,  they  were  both  callocl  home, 
to  lend  the  weight  of  their  character  and  talents  to 
this  new  and  momentous  erporlment  on  the  rapacity 
of  man  for  self-government.  Mr.  Adams  was  calleJl 
to  fdl  the  socoiul  olfice  under  the  new  (iovernment, 
tliefir.st  havin2  \>ex:\\  )^\\sVW  conferred  hy  the  rnh»  ''ifrfitr 
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/oriuifi:^  and  Mr.  JolTcrson,  to  tako  tlio  direction  of 
tbo  liif^liost  Exocutivo  Dopartniont.  Tlio  olfico  of 
Vice  President  afforded,  as  you  are  aware,  no  scope 
for  the  public  display  of  talent  But  the  leisure  which 
it  allowed,  enabled  Mr.  Adams  to  pour  out,  from  his 
full  fraught  mind,  another  great  political  work,  his 
Discourses  on  Davila ;  and,  while  he  presided  over  the 
Senate  with  unexceptionable  dignity  and  propriety, 
President  Washington  always  found  in  him  an  able 
and  honest  adviser,  in  v/hom  hb  confidence  was  impli- 
cit and  unbounded. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  theatre  that  called  for  action. 
The  Department  of  State  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
to  be  organized.  Its  operations  were  all  to  be  mould- 
ed into  svstem,  and  an  uttollcctual  character  was  to  be 
given  to  it,  as  well  as  the  Government  to  which  it  be- 
longed, before  this  nation  and  before  the  world.  The 
frequent  calls  made  by  Congress  for  reports  on  the 
most  abstruse  questions  of  science  connected  with 
Government,  and  on  those  vast  and  novel  and  multifa- 
rious subjects  of  political  economy,  peculiar  to  this 
wide  extended  and  diversified  continent :  discusnions 
with  the  ministers  of  foreign  Governments,  more  es- 
pecially with  those  of  France  and  England  and  Spain, 
on  those  great  and  agitating  questions  of  internation- 
al law,  which  were  then  continually  arising;  and  in- 
structions to  our  own  Ministers  abroad,  resident  at 
the  Courts  of  the  great  belligerent  Powers,  and  who 
had  conse<|uently  the  most  delicate  and  discordant  in- 
terests to  manage ;  presented  a  series  of  labors  for  the 
'iTiind,  which  few,  very  few  men  in  this  or  any  other 
country  could  have  sustained  with  reputation.  How 
Mr.  Jefferson  accpiitted  himself,  yen  all  know,  ft  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  character  to  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  every  olTico  to  which  he  was 
called,  with  such  exact,  appropriate,  and  felicitous 
ability,  that  he  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  have  been 
Lorn  fbr  that  alone.  As  an  evidence  of  the  unani- 
mous admirritionoftho  matchless  skill  and  talent  with 
-wliich  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office,  1  hope  it 
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may  bo  mentioned,  without  nwakin;^  otiy  aspority  of 
feeling,  that  when,  at  a  suhttcquent  period,  ho  was  put 
in  nomination  by  \im  friend.s  for  the  oflico  of  Prosidcnt, 
his  adversaries  publicly  objected — ^  that  Naturo.liad 
made  him  only  for  a  Secretary  of  State." 

President  Washin<;ton  having  set  the  great  exam- 
ple, which  has  engrafted  on  the  Constitution  as  firmly 
as  if  it  had  formed  one  of  its  express  provisions,  the 
principle  of  retiring  from  the  office  of  President  at  the 
end  of  eight  years,  Mr.  Adams  succeeded  liim,  and 
Mr.  Jellurson  followed  Mr.  Adams  in  the  office  of 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  Adams  came  into  the  office  of  President  at  a 
time  of  great  commotion,  produced  chiefly  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  revolution  in  France,  and  those  strong 
synipathics  which  it  naturally  generated  Iiere.  The 
spirit  of  party  was  high,  and  in  the  feverish  excitement 
of  the  day  much  was  said  and  done,  on  botli  sides, 
which  the  voice  of  impartial  history,  if  it  shall  descend 
to  such  details,  will  unquestionably  condemn,  and 
which  the  candid  and  the  good  on  both  sides  lived, 
thonisclvcs,  to  regret.  One  incident  I  will  mention, 
because  it  is  ecjually  honorabio  to  buth  the  great  men 
whom  we  are  uniting  in  those  obsequies.  In  Virginia, 
where  the  opposition  ran  high,  the  younger  politicians 
of  the  day,  taking  their  tone  from  the  public  Journals, 
have,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Jell'erson,  imputed  to  Mr.  Adams  a  concealed  de- 
sign to  sap  the  j'ouudations  of  the  Republic,  and  to 
supply  its  place  with  a  Monarchy,  on  the  British  mo- 
del. The  uniform  ar^swcr  of  Mr.  Jeflerson  to  this 
charge  will  neve,  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
heard  it,  and  of  whom  (as  I  have  recently  had  occa- 
sion to  prove,)  there  are  many  still  living,  besides  the 
humble  individual  who  is  now  addressing  you.  It  was 
this:  "  Gentlemen,  you  do  not  know  that  man  :  there 
is  not  upon  this  earth  a  more  perfectly  honest  man  than 
John  Adams.  Concealment  is  no  part  of  his  charac- 
ter; of  that  he  is  utterly  incapable :  it  is  not  in  his  na- 
ture to  mcdxtale  aw^  UvUig  that  he  would  not  publish 
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to  (he  world.  Tlie  moaaurcK  of  ilio  GcDoral  Govern- 
mcnt  arc  a  fair  lubjcct  for  dilTcrcnco  of  opinion.  But 
do  not  found  your  opinions  on  tlio  notion,  tliot  ihcrc  is 
tho  smallest  sptcc  of  dishonesty,  moral  or  polrlicat,  in 
tho  clinractor  of  John  Adams;  Tor,  I  know  him  well, 
nnd  I  refloat  it,  tlint  a  mini  more  pcrroclly  lioiicsl  never 
issued  from  llii?  hniiilii  of  his  Creator."  And  snuh  'm 
now,  and  has  long  been,  tho  unnriiiiious  opinion  of  his 
countrymen. 

Of  tlio  ^ncasuTCs  adopted  durinc  his  administration 
you  do  not  expect  nio  to  tipeuK.  1  should  olTund 
against  your  own  sense  ortiroprictv,  were  I  to  attempt 
it.  W«  are  here,  to  mingle  toffctlier  over  the  grave 
of  the  dcjiarled  patriot,  our  feelings  of  reverence  and 
gralitudo  for  services  whose  merit  we  nil  acknowledge : 
and  cold  must  be  the  heart  which  itm^a  iml  see  and 
foel,  in  iiis  life,  enough  to  admire  nnd  to  love,  without 
sC.'iking  one  Btriiif;  that  could  produce  one  unlinllowcd 
note,  flistory  and  biography  will  <lo  ample  justice  to 
ovory  part  of  his  character,  [lublic  and  privnlc;  and 
imjiartial  posterity  will  correct  whatever  errors  of 
Oinnion  may  have  been  committed  lo  his  prejudice  by 
Ins  cotcmporarics.  I>et  it  snlilce  for  us,  at  this  time, 
to  know,  that  he  administered  the  govertmicnl  with  a 
pure,  anil  honest,  and  upright  heart ;  and  that  whatev- 
er he  advisetl,  Howcd  from  the  innater  |>assion  of  his 
breast,  a  holy  and  all-absorbing  lovG  for  the  happiness 
and  honor  of  his  cotmlry. 

Mr.  JcHcrson,  holding  the  Vico  Presidency,  did  not 
leave  even  that  negative  otlice,  as,  tndcc<l,  he  never 
led  any  other,  wiihuut  marking  his  occupancy  with 
some  useful  and  permanent  vestige.  Tor,  it  witu  dur- 
ing this  term,  that  he  digested  and  compiled  that  able 
man  lal  which  now  gives  tho  law  of  proceed int;,  not 
onlv  toihc  two-Houses  or<JongreHa, but  to  all  tlioLc 
gislaturea  of  tho  States  throughout  the  Union. 

On  Mr.  Adams'  rctlrcmctit,  [mrsning  the  destiny 
which  seems  to  have  tied  them  toi{cther,  Mr.  Jcltersoii 
again  followed  him  in  the  olficc  which  he  had  vacated, 
the  I'rcsidcncv  of  the  Unitcl  States:  nnil  lie  had  Iho 
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good  fortune  to  find,  or  to  make,  a  smoother  sea.    Tho 
violence  of  the  party  storm  gradually  abated^  and  he 
was  soon  able  to  pursue  his  peaceful  course  without 
any  material  interruption.    Having  forborne,  for  tho 
obvious  reasons  which  have  been  suggested,  to  touch 
tho  particulars  of  Mr.  Adanis^  administration,  the  same 
Ibrhonrancf*,  for  the  same  renHons,  must  ho  exercised 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Jetlerson.    Hut,  furbcnring  detuil», 
it  will  be  no  depart ure  from  this  rule  to  state  in  general 
the  facts:  that  Mr.  Jeilerson  continued  at  the  helm 
for  eight  years,  the  term  which  the  example  of  Wash- 
ington had  consecrated ;  that  he  so  administered  the 
Government  as  to  meet  the  admiration  and  applause 
of  a  great  majority  of  his  countrymen,  as  the  over- 
whelming suiirago  at  his  second  election  attests;  4hat 
by  that  majority  he  was  thought  to  have  presented  a 
perfect  model  of  a  n?publican  administration,  on  the 
true  basis,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution ; 
and  that,  by  them  the  measures  of  all  tho  succeeding 
administrations  have  been  continually  brought  to  tho 
standartl  of  Mr.  ,lelVer.son-s,  as  to  an  established  and 
un(|Ucstioiiai)lc  tost,  and  up))rovcd  or  condemned  in 
proportion  to  their  nccordance  with  that  standard. 
These  are  facts  which  are  known  to  you  all.    Another 
fact  I  will  nu'nlion,  because  it  redounds  so  highly  to 
the  honor  of  his  magnanimous  and  ])atriotic  rival.     It 
ifithis:  that  that  i)art  of  Mr.  Jeflcrson^s  administra- 
tion, and  of  his  successor  treading  in  his  steps,  which 
was  most  violently  opposed,  the  policy  pursued  to- 
wards the  British  Ciovcrmnent  subsequent  to  1806, 
received  the  open,  public,  and  powerful  support  of  tho 
]»en,  a5?  well  as  the  tongue,  of  the  great  sage  of  Quin- 
cy.    The  banished  Aristides  never  gave  a  nobler  proof 
of  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism.     It  was  a  genu- 
ine emanation  from  the  altar  of  the  Uevolution,  and  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  whole,  tenor  of  the  life  of 
our  illustrious  patriot  sage. 

Waiving  all  connnent  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  pubhc 
measures,  there  is  yet  a  minor  subject,  which,. stand- 
ing where  wc  v\oA\\v-i^Vs<ic\w'*\.o  Vi<i  ^^icculiar  prcprie- 
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ty  in  noticing ;  for,  0mall  as  it  is,  it  iii  strikingly  cliarao 
tcristic  of  the  mun,  und  wo  have  an  iinmcdiato  interest 
in  the  subject  It  is  this:  the  great  objects  of  na- 
tional concern,  and  the  great  measures  which  he  was 
continually  projectmg  and  executing  for  tlie  public 
good,  on  a  new  and  vast  scheme  of  policy  wholly  his 
own,  and. stamped  with  nil  the  vigor  and  grandeur  of 
liis  Olympic  muid,  although  they  were  sucli  as  would 
not  only  have  engrossed  but  overwhelmed  almof^t  any 
other  man,  did  not  even  give  full  employment  to  him ; 
but  with  that  versatile  und  restless  activity  which  was 
prone  to  busy  itself  usefully  and  ctiicaciously  with  all 
around  him,  he  found  time  to  anmse  himself  and  to 
gratify  his  natural  taste  for  the  beautiful,  by  directing 
and  overlooking  in  person,  (as  many  of  you  can  wit- 
ness,) the  improvements  and  ornaments  of  this  city  of 
the  nation:  and  it  is  to  his  taste  and  industry  that  wc 
owe,  among  other  things  which  it  were  iiocdioss  to 
enumerate,  this  beautiliil  uvemie,*  which  he  led  in 
8uch  order  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  nil  who  ap- 
proached us. 

Ifuviii<;  closed  his  administration,  he  was  follr^wed 
by  the  applause,  the  gratitude,  aud  blessings  of  his 
country,  mto  that  retirement  which  no  mun  was  ever 
better  fitted  to  grace  and  enjoy.    And  from  this  re- 
tirement, together  with  his  j)recursor,  the  vcncrablo 
patriarch  of  Quincy,  could  enjoy  that  supreme  of  all 
earthly  happiness,  the  retrospect  of  a  life  well  and 
greatly  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  mankind. 
The  successful  warrior,  who  has  desolated  whole  em- 
piccs  for  his  own  ag<^raiidizcmont,  the  successful  usurp- 
er of  his  country's  rights  nnd  liberties,  may  have  their 
hours  of  swelling  pride,  in  which  they  may  look  hack 
>vith  a  barbarous  joy  upon  the  triumph  of  their  talents, 
und  feast  upon  the  adulation  of  tlie  sycophants  that 
surround  them:   but,  night  and  silence  cotnc;  and 
conscience  takes  her  turn.    Tiie  bloody  field  rises 
upon  the  startled  imagination.      The  shades  of  the 
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«1auglitcrc(l  innocent  stalk,  in  terrific  proccssioiiy  be- 
fore the  couch.  The  ozonizing  cry  of  countless 
widows  and  orpiinns  invades  the  ear.  The  bloody 
darrgcr  of  the  assassin  plays,  iu  airy  terror,  before  tho 
vision.  Violated  lihcrty  lilts  her  avenging  lanco:  and 
a  down-trodden  nation  rises,  before  them,  in  nil  tho 
nuijcsty  of  its  wrath.  What,  what  are  the  hours  ol  a 
splendid  wretch  like  this,  compared  with  those  that 
siicd  their  poppies  and  their  ro^:cs  upon  the  pillows  of 
our  peaceful  and  virtuous  patriots !  Rvery  night  bring- 
ing to  them  the  balm  ami  health  of  repose,  and  every 
morning  oflcring  to  them  ^^  their  hi^^tory  in  a  nation\s 
eyes!"  This,  this  it  i.^  to  be  greatly  virtuous:  and  bo 
this  the  only  ambition  that  siiall  ever  touch  an  Ameri- 
can bosom ! 

Stdl  unexhausted  by  such  a  life  of  service  in  tho 
cause  of  his  country,  Mr.  JcfForson  found  yet  another 
and  most  apj)roj)riate  cniploynicnt  for  his  old  age :  the 
erection  of  a  scat  ol"  science  in  his  native  Slate.  The 
University  of  Virginia  is  his  work.  His,  the  first  con- 
ception; hi.stiie  whole  impulse  and  direction  ;  his,  the 
varied  and  hoautiful  architecture,  and  the  entire  super- 
inlendonce  of  its  erectitin:  the  whole  scheme  of  its 
studies,  its  organizatfon,  and  government,  arc  his. 
lie  is,  ihereiore,  indeed  the  fatlierof  the  University  of 
Virginia.  That  it  may  fulfil,  to  the  full  r.\t<Mit,  the 
gr(?at  and  patriotic  pur|K).ses  and  hopes  of  its  founder, 
cannot  fail  to  he  the  wish  of  every  American  bosom. 
This  was  tin?  last  and  crowning  I.ihor  of  Mr.  Jelfer- 
son's  life :  a  erown  so  poetically  ajipropriate,  that  fan- 
cy might  well  suppose  it  to  have  been  wreathed  and 
placed  on  his  brow  by  the  hand  of  tiio  epic  muso 
herself. 

It  is  the  remark  of  one  of  the  nu>st  elegant  writers 
of  anti(piily,  in  the  beautifnl  rssay  which  he  has  h^ft 
us  *^  on  Old  age,"  that  ••  to  those  who  have  not  within 
themselves  the  resources  of  living  well  and  happily, 
every  age  is  opprc^ssive ;  but  that  to  those  who  have, 
nothing  is  an  evW  Nv\v'vd\  U\c  necessity  of  nature  brings 
along  with  it.^^     Wow  t\c\v  qwx  \\ic\  ^^\Vxlots  wero  in 
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these  internal  resources,  you  ull  know.  How  iigiuly 
tiioy  bore  the  burden  of  incrcusinir  years  was  uppa- 
rent  from  the  ciiecrfuhiess  iuid  vi^ror  with  wliich,  aner 
having  survived  tlio  n»o  to  wiiich  thoy  properly  bc- 
longedt  they  continued  to  five  nuiong  their  posterity. 
How  happy  the^  were  in  their  donicsiic  relatiouH,  how 
beloved  by  their  neighbors  and  friends,  how  revered 
and  lionored  by  their  country  and  by  the  friends  of  li- 
berty in  every  cjuiirter  of  the  world,  is  a  matter  of  open 
and  pubhc  notoriety.  Their  houses  were  the  constant 
and  thronged  resort  of  the  votaries  of  virtue,  and  sci- 
ence, and  genius,  and  patriotism,  from  every  portion  of 
the  civili/.cd  globe;  and  no  one  ever  led  them  without 
confessing  that  his  highest  expectations  had  been  re- 
alized, and  even  surpassed,  in  the  interview. 

Of  *'  the  chief  of  the  Argonauts,"  as  Mr.  JelTerson 
so  classically  and  so  happily  styled  his  illustrious  friend 
of  the  North,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  able  to  speak 
only  by  report.     Jhit  every  representation  concurs,  in 
drawing  the  sanio  pleasing  and  affecting  picture  of 
tlio  Roman  simplicity  in  which  that  Father  of  his 
Country  lived ;  of  the  frank,  warm,  cordial,  and  ele- 
gant reception  that  ho  gave  to  all  who  approached 
him;  of  the  hiteresting  kindness  with  which  he  dis- 
bursed the  golden  treasures  of  liis  experience,  and 
shed  around  liim  the  rays  of  his  descending  sun.     His 
conversation  was  rich  m  anecdote  and  characters  of 
the  times  that  were  past;  rich  in  political  and  moral 
instruction ;  full  of  that  best  of  wisdom,  which  is  learnt 
from  real  life,  and  llowing  from  his  heart  with  that 
warm  and  honest  frankness,  that  fervor  of  feeling  and 
force  of  diction,  which  so  strikingly  distinguished  him 
in  the  meridian  of  his  life.     Many  of  us  heard  that 
simple  and  touching  account  given  of  a  jmrting  scene 
with  him,  by  one  of  our  elo(|uent  divines;  When  he 
rose  up  from  that  little  coui-h  behind  the  door,  on 
which  he  was  wont  to  rest  his  a<^ed  and  weary  lind)s, 
and  with  his  silver  locks  hanging  on  each  side  of  his 
honest  face,  stretched  forth  that  pure  hand,  which  was 
uevcr  soiled  even  by  suspicion,  and  gave  his  kind  and 
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(u  ihi'  jiMirini 
in  til  I  It  ^rcat 
lent  ol'iiinn  in 
Gil  to  i>r<;3Cri1 
lionorccl  niul 


Soiilli.  'i'lio  Itotnan  i 
ivliicli  lie  biiH  left  lor  Uic  govur 
olTiccs  of  li'",  [iiiR  iIcscuiuIrU 
kiiiil  nf  1iuI)iintion  in  wliicli  i 
giiixlicil  in'^n  slioiikl  lUt'cll.  It  sliould  n 
^iiiull,  nnd  tncnii,  and  i^ordiil ;  nor,  on  lli(!  otiici 
Gxtciiilctt  with  prol'iiso  mid  wniitoii  cxtmvngniv 
should  l)u  hir^o  L'ti(iiii>li  lu  rur.uivo  and  reccoinii 
the  visitors  wliicli  Hudi  a  man  never  liiiU  to  t 
and  suited  in  iIm  omninonts,  an  well  an  itit  dime 
totlio  u I lariiclcr  nrnl  fortune  oftlic  Individual, 
cello  linn  now  lost  iis  K'citt  cliunii.  TIiohc  of  yi 
Imvo  not  iilrciiily  vlitiled  it,  will  not  be  very  apt : 
.  it,  lierenlier :  iinil,  iVorii  the  Icolin^H  which  you  < 
for  ilH  depurted  owner,  I  pertiniule  mpcu,  th 
will  not  hRdi^jdeiised  with  n  brief  nml  rnjiid 
of  llmt  iibuile  of  iloiiiciitic  blix-j,  ihiit  leniplc  of  s 
Nor  in  it,  indr^cd,  foreri;n  to  the  express  purj: 
this  niccltn^'.  tvliidi,  in  looltiii^'  to  »  hiit  life  and  t 
ter,"  natundly  cnibrnccs  his  lioinc  mid  liis  dc 
hahits.  Cum  nny  lliin^  lie  indilli-rcnl lo  us,  ivht 
RO  denr  to  him.  ;ind  wliiuli  was  it  Hiihjcct  of  hu 
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ftfty  i^^ilcs^  and  briflga  under  the  eye  one  of  the  boldest 

*i?   -fc?*^^^  beautiful  liorizons  in  the  world :  while,  on 

1  ^^^st,  it  presents  an  extent  of  prospect,  bounded 

only  t>y  jjjp  spj^ericai  form  of  the  ciirth,  in  which  luiturc 

&cctii^  to  sleep  in  ctrrnjil  repose,  as  if  to  form  one  of  her 

1   V"  ^^"^*'^''**s  with  the  rude  and  rolliii<:f  <[;randcur  on 

^^  Wc-jt.    In  the  wide  prospect,  and  Hcatiercd  to  the 

?r^^*  nnd  South,  arc  several  detached   mountains, 

}vmc|j  coiUribute  to  animate  and  diversify  this  enchant- 

!!IS  "^ndscape;  and  amoni^  them,  to  tlie  South,  Williss' 

™Untain.  wlikh  is  so  intoroslin^^ly  depicted  in  his 

J^^^o?.     From  this  summit,  the  Philosopher  was  wont 

^^^*^joy  that  spectacle,  amon<T  the  sublimest  of  Natures' 

Pcrqtions,  the  looming  of  the  distant  moimtains ;  and 

.     *^utch  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  the  s^reater 

j'J'^^^ution  of  the  celestial  sphere.     Trotn  this  summit, 

.^'  the  patriot  could  look  down,  with  uninterrupted 

j'^On,  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  the  world  around,  for 

***^'i  he  considered  himself  born;  and  upward,  to  the 

Dr    *^  and  vaulted  Heavens  which  he  seemed  to  ap- 

J^^<^h,  as  if  to  keep  him  continually  in  mind  of  his  high 

*  P<>nsibility.     It  is  indeed  a  jirospect  in  which  you  sec 

]j  'J    n?f;|,  lit  once,  that   notlunj;  iiumiu  or  litlln  could 

soi*^i       '^  *'"*  '^  **<'*'"<'  !'•  I**  nourish  those  «^reui  and  hi;^di- 

cli  *  ^^  princioles  which  formrd  the  elements  of  his 

j*   ^^U.cter,  ami  was  a  most  noble  and  appropriate  post, 

^Uch  a  sentinel  over  therii^htsand  lil)crtiesof  man. 

jj^- "^reproaching  the  house  on  the  East,  the  visiter  in- 

^^  *^ptivcly  paused,  to  cast  around  one  thrilling  gluncc 

y_^  ^"^ifi  magnificent  panorama:  and  then  passed  to  the 

Q^^Y*ljule,  where,  if  lie  had  not  been  previously  inform- 

tlt  *  1  ^  would  immediat(;ly  perceive  that  he  was  entering 

j^^*^Dusc  of  no  common  man.     In  the  spacious  as'.d  lolly 

^^  '  Which  opens  before  him,  he  marks  no  tawdry  and 


t\i  ^^^ning  ornaments;  but  before,  on  the  right,  on 
(^i^  ^cft,  all  around,  the  eye  is  struck  and  gratified  with 
ji^^Ji'^cts  of  science  and  taste,  so  classed  and  arranged 
^  t.o  produce  their  finest  effect.  On  one  side,  speci- 
;^^*^3  of  sculpture  set  out,  in  such  order,  as  to  exhibit 
'^  €oup  iTceiL  the  Jiistorical  progress  of  that  art :  from 
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the  first  rude  attcm])t3  of  the  aborigines  of  our  coun- 
try, up  to  th.it  cxciuisite  and  finiKiicd  bunt. of  the  great 
patriot  himself,  froui  the  master  hand  of  Caracci.  On 
the  other  side,  the  visiter  sees  displayed  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  spccimous  of  Indian  art,  their  paintiujrs,  wea- 
pons, ornaments  and  manufactures;  on  another, an  ar- 
ray of  the  fossil  productions  of  our  country,  mineral  and 
animal ;  the  polished  remains  of  those  colossal  mon- 
sters that  once  trod  our  fi:)rcsts,  and  are  no  more;  ami 
ii  variej^ated  displny  of  the  branchin«^  honors  of  those 
"  nu)narc!is  of  the  waste,'*  that  still  people  the  wilds  of 
the  American  C(mt  incut. 

FVoin  this  hall  he  was  ushered  into  a  noble  saloon, 
from  which  the  j^lorious  landscape  of  the  West  again 
bursts  upon  his  view;  and  which,  within,  is  hung 
thick  around  with  the  finest  productions  of  the  pen- 
cil— historical  paintings  ol'  the  most  striking  subjects 
from  ail  countries,  and  all  ages;  the  portraits  of 
distinguished  men  and  p.atriots,  both  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  medallions  and  engravings  in  endless 
profusion. 

While  the  visiter  was  yet  lost  in  the  contemplation  of 
thrso  treasures  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  was  startled 
by  tim  (ijiprojich  of  a  stroug  and  s|>^i^hlly  h\v\u  ami 
turning  with  inslinclivc!  r<>V(rr<Mice  to  the  dour  of  (<ii' 
trance,  he  was  iu(;t  hy  ^lie  tall,  and  animalfd,  and 
stately  figure  of  the  |)atriot  himself— his  counteiuuico 
bcMuiing  with  intelligence  and  hcrngnity,  and  his  out- 
stretched hand,  with  its  strong  and  cordial  pressure, 
confirming  the  courteous  welcome  of  his  lips.  And 
then  came  that  charm  of  utanner  and  conversation 
that  |)as?cs  all  description — so  cheerful — so  unassum- 
ing— so  free,  and  easy,  and  frank,  and  kind,  and  gay — 
that  even  the  young,  and  overawed,  aid  emharrassed 
visit<;r  at  once  forgot  his  fears,  and  felt  himself  hy  the 
side  of  an  old  and  familiar  friend.  There  was  no  ellort, 
no  amhition  in  the  conversation  of  the  philosopher.  It 
was  as  simple  and  unpretending  as  nature  itself.  AncL 
while  in  this  easy  manner  he  was  pouring  out  instruc- 
tion, like  \\«;\\l  Vvo\\\  aw  \\\e\\\a\\^uUle  solar  Ibiuilaiu,  hc5 
seemed  couUv\uu\\v|  vo  \>(i  \x'ito\VL>\vv^v^'^^^^^Hv^v^in^ 
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formation.  Tlic  visiter  felt  liimscif  lifted,  by  tlic  con- 
tact, into  a  new  and  nobler  re«rion  orthon<rht,  and  be- 
came surprised  at  his  own  buoyancy  and  vij^or.  He 
contd  not,  indeed,  help  beiiifr  astounded,  now  and  then, 
at  those  transcendant  leaps  ofihc  mind,  which  he  saw 
mide  without  the  sht^htest  exerlion,  iind  the  esise  with 
which  thiH  wonderful  niiin  played  with  Kuhjects  which 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  c(>n.sid<'rin<r  aniun;^  the 
ari(nmrutti  cruris  of  I  lie  intellect.  An<l  then  there  neeni- 
od  to  be  n(i  end  to  his  know|ed<re.  I  le  was  a  thorou<{li 
master  of  every  sul»jcct  that  was  touched.  From  the 
details  of  the  humblest  mechanic  art,  up  to  the  hiirliest 
summit  of  science,  he  was  perfectly  at  his  case,  and 
every  where  at  home.  There  seemed  to  be  tio  longer 
any  term  i;rtY)«f«//«  of  the  human  uuderstandin<;:  for, 
what  the  visiter  had  thouiiht  so,  he  now  fomid  reduced 
to  a  famifnir  garden  walk;  and  all  this  carried  olfso 
li<r|itly,  so  plavlully,  so  gracefully,  so  eni;a;riu^ly,  that 
he  won  every  heart  that  approaclicd  him,  as  certaiidy 
as  he  astonished  every  mind. 

Mr.  Jelferson  was  wont  to  remark,  that  he  never  left 
the  conversation  of  Dr.  4'Vanklin  without  carryiu<; 
away  with  him  somothin<^  new  and  uselul.  Kow  of- 
ten, and  how  truly,  has  the  same  rtMuark  been  made  of 
liim.  Nor  is  this  wondcrlul,  when  we  reihict,  that, 
that  mind  of  matchless  vi«ror  and  versatility  had  been, 
all  his  life,  intensely  eni^ai^Ml  in  conversin<r  with  the 
ilhiHtrions  dead,  or  following  the  march  of  scienccj  in 
vvi3ry  hind,  (»r  bearing  iiway«  on  its  own  stt^ady  and 
powerful  winir,  into  miw  and  unexplored  regions  of 
thought. 

Shall  1  follow  him  to  the  table  of  his  elegant  hospi- 
tality, and  show  him  to  yon  in  the  bosom  of  his  enchant- 
ing family.**  Alas!  those  attic  days  are  gone;  that 
sparkling  eye  is.  i|uenclicd;  that  voice  of  pure  and 
delicate  ailection,  which  ran  with  such  brilliancy  and 
cflTcct  through  the  whole  compass  of  colloipiial  music, 
now  bright  with  wit,  now  melting  with  lcn<lerncss,  is 
hushed  forever  in  the  grave !  But  let  me  leave  a  theme 
on  which  friendship  and  gratitude  have,  I  (ear.  already 
been  tempted  to  linger  too  long. 
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There  was  one  solace  of  tlie  declining  years  of  both 
these  great  men,  which  must  not  he  passed.     It  is 
that  correspondence  which  arose  between  them,  afler 
tlieir  retirement  from  pnhlic  life.    Tlmt  correspond- 
ence, it  is  to  he  hoped,  will  he  given  to  the  world.     If 
it  ever  shalK  1  speak  from  knowledge  when  I  say,  it 
will  he  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  af- 
fecting thai  the  world  has  ever  soon.     That  »♦  cold 
cloud'*  which  had  hung  for  a  time  over  their  friendship, 
passed  away  with  the  conllict  out  of  which  it  had 
grown,  aiul  the  attachment  of  their  early  life  returned 
in  all  its  force.    They  had  both  now  bid  adieu,  a  final 
adieu,  to  all  public  employments,  and  were  done  with 
all  the  agitating  passions  of  life.    ^J'hey  were  dead  to 
the  ambitious  world;   and  this  correspondence  re- 
sembles, more  than  any  thing  else,  one  of  those  con- 
versations in  the  Rlysiimi  of  the  ancients,  which  the 
shades  of  the  departed  great  were  supposed  by  them 
to  hold,  with  regard  to  the  alVairs  of  tlie  world  they 
had  lel't.     TIkto  arc  the  same  playful  allusions  to  the 
))oints  of  diUcrirtice  that  had  divithul  their  parties ;  tho 
sauH!  mutual,  and  lii>lit,  and  uuimpassioiiod  niillery  on 
tluMr  own    past    misconccptious   aiul    mistakes;    tho 
same  mutual  and  just  admiration  and  ro^pect  for  their 
many  virtues  and  services  to  mankind.     That  corres- 
pou<lcucc  was,  to  them  both,  one  of  the  most  genial 
employuuMits  of  their  old  age;  and  it  reads  a  lesson  of 
wisdom  on  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  by  which  tho 
wise  and  the  good  will  not  fail  to  profit. 

iSesidcH  this  allertiouate  iiitereoiirso  betwc(Ui  tlioiii, 
you  are  aware  ol*  the  exti'iisive  correspondence  which^ 
they  maintained  with  others,  and  of  which  some  idci 
may  he  formed  by  those  letters  which,  since  tliei' 
death,  luivc  alitrady  broken  upon  us  through  the  press 
from  quarters  so  entirely  unexpected.  They  wci 
considered  as  t!ie  liviu<;  historians  of  the  Hcvolutio 
and  of  the  past  age,  us  well  as  oracles  of  wisdcw  ^ 
to  all  who  consulted  them.  'J'hcir  habit  in  this  puc^  ^ 
ciilar  seems \o  luive  been  the  same;  never  to  omitsr%.x- 
.swcriiig  any  Tii^y^ecVivA  \^V\vit  vWn  received,  no  rnafc>'€_c: 
how  oh**cv\rc  iVx*:;  \\\\Jim<\>x^^  w  \\q\\  \\\ivr5s\^^^^^^  "^Ik 
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subject    Witli  Mr.  Jeircrson  this  was  a  sacred  law, 
and  as  lio  always  wrote  at  a  polygrapliic  desk,  copies 
have  been  preserved  of  every  letter.    His  correspond- 
ence travelled  far  beyond  his  own  country,  and  em- 
braced within  its  circle  mnny  of  the  most  distin/^uish- 
ed  men  of  his  u^e  in  Kurope.     What  a  fcnst  for  the 
mind  nniy  we  not  expect  from  the  puhlii<hcd  letters  of 
iUcmc  cxcelh-nl  men  I     'JMiey  wore  holh  mnstors  in 
this  way,  thou<;h  somewhat  contrasted.     Mr.  Adams, 
plain,  nervous,  and  emphatic,  the  thought  couched  in 
the  fewest  and  stronj^ost  words,  and  striking  with  a 
kind  of  epigrannnatic  force.     Mr.  JcHerson,  llowing 
with  easy  and  cflroloss  nh  tody,  the  language  at  the 
snmo  time  pruned  of  every  rrdundunt  word,  and  giving 
the  thought  with  the  happiest  precision,  the  uptest 
words  dropping  unhidden    un<l   uusouglu  into  their 
places,  as  if  they  had  faHcn  from  the  skies;  and  so 
beautiful,  so  felicitous,  as  to  iill  the  mind^  with  a  suc- 
cession of  delightful  surprises,  while  the  judgment  is, 
at  the  same  time,  made  captive  by  the  closely  com- 
pacted energy  of  the  argument.    Mr.  JelUrrson's  style 
IS  so  easy  and  harmonious,  as  to  have  led  superHciat 
readers  to  remark,  that  he  was  dclicicnt  in  strength; 
as   if  ruggedncss  and  abruptness  were  essential   to 
strength.     Mr.  Jellbrsoirs  strength  was  inherent  in  the 
tJioughts  and  conceptions,  tjiougli  hidden  by  the  light 
and  graceful  vestments  which  he  threw  over  thetn. 
The  internal  divinity  existed  and  was  felt,  though  con- 
cealed muler  the  finelv  harmoni/ed  form  of  a  man;  ond 
if  he  did  not  exhibit  himself  in  his  compositions  with 
the  insizuift  of  Hercules,  the  shaggy  lioirs  skin  and 
the  knotted  chd>;  he  bore  the  full  (|iiiver  and  the  sil- 
ver how  of  AjKillo ;  and  every  polished  shaft  that  he 
loosened  from  the  string,  told  with  unerring  and  fatal 
precision : 

These  two  great  men,  so  eminently  distinguislied 
among  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  and  so  illustri- 
ous by  their  subsecpient  services,  became  still  more  so, 
hv  having  so  Ions  survived  all  that  were  most  highly 
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conspicuous  amonj;  their  coevals.  All  tlic  stars  of 
first  magnitude,  in  the  equatorial  and  tropical  regions, 
had  long  since  gone  down,  and  still  they  remained. 
Still,  they  stood  lull  in  view,  like  those  two  resplendent 
constellations  near  the  opposite  poles,  which  never  set 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  zones. 

Hut,  they  too  wore  doomed  at  IcMigth  to  set:  and 
such  was  their  setting  as  no  American  bosom  can 
ever  forget ! 

In  the  midst  of  their  fast  decaying  strength,  and 
when  it  was  seen  that  the  approach  of  death  was 
certain,  their  country  and  its  glory  still  occupied  their 
thoughts,  and  circulated  with  the  last  blood  that  was 
ebbing  to  their  honrts.  Those  who  surrounded  the 
death-bed  <»rMr.  JellerHon  report,  that  in  the  few  short 
intervals  of  delirium  that  occurred,  his  mind  nninireiit- 
)y  relapsed  to  the  ago  of  the  Kcvolution.  Ho  talked, 
in  broken  sentences,  of  the  Conunittees  of  .Safety,  and 
the  rest  of  that  great  machinery,  which  he  imagined  to 
be  still  in  action.  One  of  his  exclamations  was 
"Warn  the  Committee  to  be  on  their  guard;''  and 
he  instantly  rose  in  his  bed,  with  the  help  of  his  at' 
tcndants,  and  went  through  the  act  of  writing  a  hur- 
ried note.  But,  these  intervals  were  few  and  short. 
Jfis  reason  was  almost  constantly  upon  her  throne, 
and  the  only  as[)iration  he  was  heard  to  brc^athe.  was 
the  prayer,  that  he  might  live  to  see  the  fourth  of  July. 
When  that  day  came,  all  that  he  was  heard  to  whisper, 
was  the  repeated  ejaculation — **JVmw(?  Domine  JimiU 
W — Now,  LonI,  let  thy  servant  dtmart  in  peace !  And 
the  prayer  of  the  patriot  was  heard  and  answered. 

The  Patriarch  of  Quincy,  too,  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty of  death  before  him,  prayed  only  for  the  pro- 
traction of  his  life  to  the  same  clay.  His  prayer  was 
also  heard :  and  when  a  niessengcr  from  the  neigh- 
boring festivities,  unajiprized  of  liis  danger,  was  de- 
puted to  ask  him  for  the  honor  of  a  toast,  he  showed 
the  object  on  which  his  dying  eyes  were  lixed,  and 
exclaimed  with  energy,  ''Independence  forever!" 
His  country  lirst,  his  country  last,  his  country  always ! 

vo/..  v.  (i) 
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■•  O  HTt  my  camilrji— IldTtn  I  ha  >gld— wxl  died  1'' 

Hitherto,  fcllow-citiEcni^  the  Fourth  of  July  had 
been  celebrated  among  us,  only  as  the  anniveriory  of 
our  independence,  and  its  votaries  had  been  merely 
human  beings.  But  at  iti  laRl  recurrence — the  great 
Jubilee  of  the  naiioii — the  anniversary,  it  may  well  be 
termed,  of  the  liberty  of  man — llcovcn,  itself,  mingled 
visibly  in  the  celebration,  and  finlbwcd  the  day  anew 
by  a  double  apotheosis.  Is  there  one  among  us  to 
wliom  this  langirugc  seems  too  strong.'  Let  Tiim  re- 
cnll  his  own  feelings,  and  tlic  objection  will  vanish. 
When  the  reiKirt  first  reached  us,  of  tlic  death  of  tlio 
groat  man  wliose  residence  was  nearest,  who  omong 
uB  tvas  not  struck  with  the  circumstance  that  he  should 
have  been  removed  on  the  day  of  his  own  highest 
glory?  And  who,  after  the  first  eIiocIc  of  the  inlelli- 
ccnco  had  passed,  did  not  feel  a  thrill  of  mournful  de> 
light  ot  the  charailoristic  beauty  of  the  close  of  such  a 
lilo.  But  while  our  bosoms  were  yet  swelling  will)  ad- 
miration at  tills  aingiihirly  Iraauiifid  coincidence,  when 
llic  second  rc|>ort  immediately  followed,  of  the  death 
.  of  the  great  sage  of  Quincy,  on  the  some  day — ^1  ap- 
peal to  yourselves — is  there  a  voice  that  was  not  hush- 
ed, is  there  a  heart  that  did  not  quail,  at  this  close 
luanifcstation  of  the  hand  of  Hcavcu  in  our  oirairs! 
Pliilosophy,  recovered  of  her  surprise,  may  nfl'ect  to 
treat  the. coincidence  as  fortuitous.  f)ul  Philosophy 
herself  woa  mute,  at  the  moment,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  feeling  that  these  illustrious  men  had  rather 
been  translated,  than  had  died.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us 
that  men  die  by  thousands  every  dav  in  die  ycat,  all 
over  the  world.  The  wonder  is  not  that  two  nien  hnvo 
died  on  tlie  same  day,  but  ilmt  two  such  men,  after 
having  performed  so  many  and  such  splendid  ser- 
vices Ml  the  cause  of  libcriy— ^fter  the  inuliiiude  of 
other  coincidences  which  seem  to  have  linked  their 
destinies  together— a  lie  r  having  lived  so  long  togeth- 
er, the  objects  of  tlicir  country's  joint  veDcmtion — af. 
tei  having  been  spared  to  witucss  tlio  great  triumph 
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of  tliojr  toili  at  lioino-^utul  lookod  togotlior  from  Pis- 
galf  8  ton,  oil  tlio  8uI»liino  onbct  of  that  gmtid  iinpub^o 
wliicli  tlicy  had  ^ivcn  to  the  same  glorioas  cause 
througliout  the  world, should,  on  thus  fitlieth  anniversary 
of  the 'day  on  which  tiieyhad  ushered  that  cause  into 
li/rht,  bo  both  caught  up  to  (leaven,  together,  in  the 
midst  oftlieir  raptures!  Is  there  a  being,  of  heart  so 
olnlurato  and  sceptical,  as  not  to  feel  tlie  hand  and 
hear  the  voice  of  Heaven  in  this  wonderful  dispensa- 
tion !  And  may  wo  not,  with  reverence,  interpret  its 
language?  Is  it  not  this?  **  Those  are  my  beloved 
servants,  in  whom  I  ani  well  pleased.  They  have 
finished  the  work  ibr  which  I  sent  them  into  the  world: 
and  are  now  called  to  their  reward.  Go  ye,  and  do 
likewise!" 

One  circumstance,  alone,  remains  to  bo  noticed,  f n 
a  private  memorandum  found  among  some  other  obi- 
tuary papers  and  relics  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  is  a  sugges- 
tion, in  case  a  memorial  over  him  should  ever  be 
thought  of,  that  a  granite  obelisk,  of  small  dimensions, 
Kliould  be  erected,  with  the  following  inscription: 

IIF.RK    MKS    BURIF.O 

THOMAS  JEFFEKSON, 

Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

or  the  .Statutes  of  Virginia,  for  relij^ous  freedom, 

And  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

All  the  long  catalogue  of  his  great,  and  splendid, 
and  glorious  services,  reduced  to  this  brief  and  mo- 
dest summary ! 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  our  sainted  Patriots !  May 
their  spirits  still  continue  to  hover  over  their  country- 
men, inspire  all  their  counsels,  and  guide  them  in  the 
same  virtuous  and  noble  path !  And  may  tbat  God, 
in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  all  things,  confirm  and 
perpetuate,  to  us,  the  inestimable  boon  which,  through 
tlieir  agency,  he  has  bestowed ;  and  make  our  Colum- 
bia, the  bright  exemplar  for  all  the  struggling  pons  of 
libcrly  around  the  globe' 
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DISCOURSE 


OELIVCRKU 


AT     KCflUNECTAIiY,    JULY   22,    A.   D.     1823,    BRFOKG    Tlti:* 
^B\V  YOUK   ALI'llA  OP  TIIK  I'HI   BRTA  KAFFAf 

BY  DE  WITT  CLINTON. 


Mr.  Prgsidcnt, 

ami  gentleaien  of  tub  society: 

In  uccepling  the  honor  of  your  renewed  invitations 
to  appear  at  iUin  place,  I  have  not  been  hiscnsibic  of 
your  kind  preference;  and  when  yoii  were  pleased  to 
intimate  that  the  deep  interest  of  science,  in  exhibi- 
tions of  this  nature,  might  be  promoted  by  my  co-ope- 
rution,  I  considered  it  my  imperative  duty  to  yield  a 
cheerful  compliance.  When  I  e4ideavor  to  enforce 
those  considerations  which  ought  to  operate  upon  us 
generally  as  men,  and  particularly  as  Americans,  to  at- 
tend to  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  you  will  not,  I 
am  persuaded,  expect  that  I  shall  act  the  holidtty  ora- 
tor, or  attempt  an  ainbitious  parade,  an  ostentatious 
display,  or  a  gaudy  exhibition,  which  would  neither 
suit  the  character  of  the  society,  the  disposition  of  the 
speaker,  the  solemnity  of  the  |)lace,  or  the  importance 
of  tlie  occasion.  What  I  say  shall  come  strictly  with- 
ni  the  purview  of  the  institution,  shall' be  comprised  in 
tlje  language  of  unvarnished  truth,  and  shall  be  direct- 
ed with  an  exclusive  view  to  advance  the  interests  of 
literature.  I  shalJ  not  step  aside  to  embellish  or  to 
dazzle,  to  cull  a  (lower  or  to  collect  a  gem.  Truth, 
like  beauty,  needs  not  the  aid  of  ornament,  and  the 
cause  of  knowledge  requires  no  factitious  assistance, 
for  it  stands  on  its  own  merits,  supporting  and  sup- 
ported by  the  primary  interests  of  society,  and  deriv- 
ing its  elfulgent  light  from  the  radiations  of  heaveUi 

Man  without  cultivation  diflcrs  but  little  from  the 
animals  which  resemble  him  iu  form.    Uv^  \\k^*ck<%  \)x^>M. 
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bo  few  and  glimmoring,  and  his  moaning  would  be 
conveyed  by  signs  or  by  confused  sounds.  His  food 
would  bo  the  acorn  or  locust — his  habitation,  the 
cave — his  pillow,  the  rock — ^his  bed,  the  leaves  of  the 
forest— -his  clothes,  the  skins  of  wihl  beasts.  Desti- 
tute of  accommodations  he  would  roam  at  large  seek- 
ing for  food,  and  evincing  in  nil  his  actions,  that  the 
8tutc  of  untutored  nature  13  a  fitato  of  war.  If  wo  caHt 
our  eyes  over  the  pages  of  history,  or  view  tho  exist- 
ing state  of  the  world,  we  will  fmd  that  this  description 
is  not  exaggerated  or  overcharged.  Many  nations 
are  in  a  condition  still  more  deplorable  and  debased, 
sunk  to  tho  level  of  brutes,  and  neither  in  the  appear- 
ance of  their  bodies  or  in  the  character  of  their  minds, 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  civilized  humanity.  Others 
are  somewhat  more  advanced,  and  begin  to  feel  tho 
day-spring  from  on  high — while  those  that  have  been 
acclimated  to  virtue  and  naturalized  to  intelligence, 
have  passed  through  a  severe  course  of  experiments 
and  a  long  ordojd  of  sulferings; 

Almost  all  the  calamities  of  man,  except  the  physi- 
cal evils  which  are  inherent  in  his  nature,  arc  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  im|)uted  to  erroneous  views  of  religion 
or  bad  systems  of  government ;  and  these  cannot  bo 
co-existent  for  any  considerable  time  with  an  exten- 
sive dillusion  of  knowledge.  Either  the  predominance 
of  intelligence  will  destroy  the  government,  or  the 
government  will  destroy  it.  Either  it  will  extirpate 
superstition  and  enthusiasm,  or  they  will  contaminato 
its  purity  and  prostrate  its  usefulness.  Knowledge  is 
the  cause  as  well  as  the  ellcct  of  good  government. 
No  system  of  government  can  answer  the  benign  pur- 
poses of  the  social  combinations  of  man.  which  is  not 
predicated  on  liberty,  and  no  creed  of  religion  can 
sustain  unsullied  purity  or  support  its  high  destination, 
which  is  mingled  with  the  corruptions  of  human  gov- 
ernment. Cliristianity  is  in  its  essence,  its  doctrines 
and  its  forms,  republican.  Jt  teaches  our  descent  from 
a  common  parent :  it  inculcates  the  natural  equality  of 
mankind ;  and  it  pomla  lo  owt  ot'x^vw  and  our  end ;  to 
our  nativity  and  out  gt;ji\'cs,^\\^\ft  q\\\\\\\\!w^\\.^  ^<5«?,. 
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tiaios,  as  illustrnliona  of  this  inijiFosgivc  truth.  But  at 
ail  early  period  it  waa  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
polcntatcs  oftlie  ourtli ;  lliu  uiuiatural  union  of  chiircli 
and  «taie  was  coitsuinmatcd ;  and  the  Bccplrc  of  Con- 
slanline  was  flnp|iorl(id  by  the  croHs  of  Jcsux.  The 
ti{;hl  ol'  knowledge  was  shut  out  from  the  ;^ueral  mass 
and  confined  to  the  selected  orgitns  of  tyranny ;  nnd 
man  was  for  ngcs  enveloped  in  lilo  thicttest  gloom  of 
ititellecCudI  and  moral  darkness.  At  the  present  crisis 
in  human  alfiiirs,  we  perceive  a  great  aad  portentous 
contest  bciwcen  power  and  lihcrty— between  the  mo- 
nnrcJiical  and  the  represeiitatiTo  systems.  The  ngo- 
niex  and  convulsions  t^rcsuscitatintf  iialuro  linvo  ngi- 
Iniod  the  nnlinn!',  nnd  before  llicy  are  restored  to  tlicir 
riijhts  and  the  world  to  its  repose.  Ilic  iiiind  of  liimino, 
llui  xcytlic  of  pciililciicc.  and  tlio  sivord  of  depopulit- 
ttoii.  will  (ill  np  the  ntoasiire  of  human  calamity. 

Till'  prusent  sinio  of  llic  world  e.tlilhits  .in  c.Mraor- 
diniiry  aKpcct.  In  former  tinicii.  iE  was  tho  policy  of 
the  ;'ovurei<in  to  cncotir.igc  eminent  merit  in  liierutnre, 
science  and  the  urls.  Tlio  glory  that  was  rndinii'don 
inlcllcctuni  excellence  was  rcneclcd  back  on  the  gov- 
ernment :  but  t)iC!<c  disjicnsations  of  umnifieciice  were 
Gontined  to  the  Arisloiles,  the  Virgils  nnd  die  I'linics  of 
the  II ge.  Tlie  body  of  iIjo  people  were  kept  in  a  Ktulc  of 
profound  ignorance,  and  cun^idereil  ns  t\ia iiroJiiumnvHl- 
gta.  to  be  employed  ns  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  and  to  be  used  as  bcusis  of  burden  or  of  prey  as 
the  policy  or  the  caprice  of  the  despot  slioiild  prescribe. 

'I  he  revolution,  elfectedbythe  invention  of  printing, 
lias  ereiiled  a  corp.t  iif  literary  men  in  the  cities,  liio 
miiversitiea.  the  ncnilemics,  the  lycenms,  and  the  pbi- 
)os(i^l)ical  societies  of  the  most  arbitrary  governments 
of  Kurope.  which  have  exercised  an  mfluenco  over 
public  opiniaii  ttlmost  irresistible.  Man  is  tho  crea- 
ture of  imitation  and  sympntliv:  and  however  callous 
the  sovereign  might  bo  to  public  opinion,  yet  it  pre- 
dominated over  his  ministers,  who  in  reality  wielded 
the  sceptre.  The  consei|uence  was,  that  a  more  ex- 
tcaiive  ilifliiiiion  of  knowledge  wos  promoted,  nnd  the 
blessiugs  of  instruction  visited  the  cottage  as  well  a* 
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tho  palaco.  Monitorial  schools  and  religious  socie- 
ties were  generally  established,  and  the  sunshine  of 
mental  and  moral  illumination  penetrated  tlie  dark- 
ness which  covered  the  nations.  To  know  our  rights 
is  to  assert  them.  The  principles  of  the  American 
revohition  became  the  text-book  of  hbcrty,  and  its 
practical  commentaries  are  to  be  read  in  the  events 
now  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  Greece 
has  unfurled  the  holy  standard  of  liberty,  and  waves  it 
in  defiance  over  the  crescent  of  Mahomet  Spanish 
America  is  breaking  the  chains  of  tyranny :  Spain  and 
Portugal  have  drawn  tlie  sword  in  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  man.  Public  opinion  id  operating;  with 
magic  innuciico  in  Great  Britain  in  favor  of  the  op- 
prcHscd  nations;  and  tho  result  will  show,  that  tho 
physical  strength  of  Europe  must  follow  the  train  of 
its  moral  power.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  tlic  people 
now  in  commotion  are  unfit  for  free  government. 
Conceding  the  fact,  it  avails  nothing  in  the  argument. 
The  human  character  is  principally  moulded  by  know- 
ledge, roligiofi,  freedom  and  government.  Tho  free 
states  of  Greece  exhibited  dillbrcnt  aspects  of  mind, 
of  manners,  and  of  niofals.  But  we  no  longer  remark, 
as  a  distinguishing  characteristic,  the  ethereal  spirit  of 
the  AtluMiinn,  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  the  Arcadian, 
the  stupidity  of  tho  i^Lotiah,  or  tho  laconic  brevity  of 
the  Spartan.*  The  sweeping  hand  of  despotism  has 
confounded  in  one  mass  all  the  delicate  coloring,  the 
lights  and  shades  of  the  picture.  In  revolutionary 
times,  great  talents  and  great  virtues,  as  well  as  great 
vices  and  great  follies,  spring  into  being.  The  ener- 
gies of  our  nature  are  put  into  requisition,  and  during 
the  whirlwind  and  the  tempest,  innumerable  evils  will 
be  perpetrated.  }3ut  all  the  transient  mischiefs  of  re- 
volutions are  mild,  when  compared  with  the  pernm- 
ncnt  calamities  of  arbitrary  power.  The  one  is  a 
sweeping  deluge,  an  awful  tornado,  which  quickly 
passes  away;  but  the  other  is  a  volcano,  contmunlly 
ejecting  rivers  ot  Uxva— an  earthquake,  burying  whole 
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countries  in  ruin.  Tlio  altcgrd  iiia|)tilu<Ic  of  man 
for  liborty,  is  tlie  cflbct  of  the  oppressions  wtiicli  ho 
liua  snlTcrod ;  and  imtil  a  frco  govcrnnieiit  cun  shed 
iti  propitioiiH  influviico  over  lime — until,  pcrhnns,  a 
new  f;micratioti  Iiiim  rim;n  tip  nnder  the  new  order  of 
thtngs,  with  nutv  liiibits  nnd  new  prJiicipk'B,  society 
will  bo  in  a  state  of  limitation  and  inutalion,  faelion 
will  bo  lord  of  the  ascendant,  an<t  fren/y  und  fury,  de- 
nunciation nnd  proi'cription,  will  bo  the  order  of  tho 
duy.  Tho  dilemma  is  inevitable.  Killwr  the  Ijuppi- 
nexs  of  tho  many,  or  tlio  predoniiuancc  of  ilio  lew, 
must  Ik)  sncrtlii-ed.  Tho  flame  of  liberty  and  tbc 
lilfht  of  kii(iwtii(]«c,  emanate  from  the  sauie  Bacrcd 
ttm,  niul  subsist  on  lliv  same  aliment:  and  the  Needs 
of  instruction,  widely  diAsciiiinated,  wilU  hke  tlio  scr- 
nent's  teeth  in  the  raijnii  mytholoj;y  that  were  sown 
mto  ilic  earth,  rise  up  against  oppression  in  the  slinpo 
of  tbo  iron  men  of  Cad  mux.  In  such  a  eause,  who 
can  liexitato  to  inakn  nit  eltclion  }  The  fiictioriH  and 
convulsions  of  free  (jfoveriinienls,  nrc  not  bo  sntif^iiia- 
ry  in  cliaructcr,  or  tcrrilic  in  elfects,  as  ilio  animosi- 
ties and  intestine  w'j  of  inonnrehies,  about  tbo  suc- 
cession— llie  insurrections  of  the  military — the  pro- 
seripiioMK  nf  ihe  iiric.-^lbood.  and  tbc  cruehiea  of  tho 
adtiiinist ration.  The  spirit  of  a  repnUlie  is  llie  friend, 
and  the  fjiniiw  of  a  nionnreby  is  tlie  i  iieniy,  of  peneo. 
The  pnleiilalcs  oflbe  eiirih  have,  for  centuries  buck, 
mniniatncd  litrsc  stiitidin;;  nrmies,  nnd  on  tho  most 
frivolous  prclrxts,  have  created  hiivoc  and  desolation. 
And  tvltcn  we  conipnre  the  worlil,  ns  it  is  tinder  arbi- 
ir-itry  poivcr.  wiili  ilie  n'orld  as  it  was  under  free  repuli- 
lics,  ikliat  an  awful  contrast  does  it  exhibit !  Wliat  u 
solemn  Itssoii  does  it  ineideaic !  The  ministers  of 
fnminu  urid  pestilence,  of  deaili  and  destruction,  have 
foriiii'd  (he  viiti,-  nnd  bron(;lit  up  the  rcnr,  of  ile^|ioiic 
nittboriiy.  The  inonnmentH  of  llie  arts— tbn  liilirics 
of  i^eniiis  ami  skill,  nnd  the  i^ublime  creclions  of  pieiy 
,iitil  science,  have  been  pra"! rated  in  thedtiiiti  and 
the  places  where  Deinosiheues  and  Cieero  spoke.  - 
where  Homer  and  Vir-;il  sanv.  nnd  where  I'InIo  and  1 
\risiulle  lutii'lit.  ore  now  exliibiivd  ns  uieinentos  of  llio   1 
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pcritfhablo  nature  of  human  glory.  The  forum  of 
Rom6  is  converted  into  a  market  for  cattle:*  thosa-. 
cred  fountain  of  Castalia  is  surrounded,  not  by  the 
musc8  and  the  jrrnccH,  but  by  the  semi-barbarous  girls 
of  Albania  :t  the  laurel  groves,  and  the  deified  lieights 
of  Parnassus,  are  the  asylum  of  banditti :  Babylon  can 
only  be  traced  by  its  bricks :  the  sands  of  the  desert 
have  overwhelmed  the  splendid  city  of  Palmyra,  and 
arc  daily  encroachinsr  on  the  fertile  territories  of  the 
Nile ;  and  the  Malaria  has  driven  man  from  the  fairest 
])ortions  of  Italy,  and  pursued  him  to  tlie  very  gates  of 
the  Eternal  City. 

Considerations  like  these  announce  to  us,  in  tins, 
most  impressive  manner,  the  importance  of  our  posi- 
tion in  the  civilized  world,  and  tiio  necessity  of  main- 
taining it  The  reciprocal  action  of  knowledge  and 
free  govornmciit  on  each  other,  partake  in  some 
measure  of  the  character  of  identity ;  for  wherever  li- 
berty iH  tiriiily  (*stul>lishcd,  knowlcd<Te  must  be  a  neces- 
sary coiicoinitant.  And  if  wo  dt^siro  to  occupy  this 
exalted  »jround — if  we  wish  to  improve,  to  extend,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  freedom,  it  is  essential, 
ub.soliilcly  ossential,  to  improve,  to  extend,  and  tci 
pcrpctu:ite  the  blessings  of  education.  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourwclve.s  hy  the  delusions  of  overweening  con- 
lidenco,  and  the  chiinerils  of  iuiprognable  security, 
and  fondly  suppose  that  we  are  to  lise  superior  to  the 
calamities  of  other  nations.  Our  chmate  is  salubrious, 
and  we  are  free  from  pestilence— our  soil  is  fertile,  and 
famine  is  a  stranger— our  character  is  pacific,  and  war 
is  a  rare  occurrence ;  but  if  we  only  suppose  a  re- 
laxation of  the  sinews  of  industry,  and  the  presence  of 
a  tiger-like  thirst  for  human  blood,  then  the  conse- 
quent neglect  of  productive  industry,  and  the  vast  ac- 
cuundation  of  taxes,  would  drain  the  resources  of  in- 
dividuals, and  impoverish  tlui  public  treasury;  and 
pingue  and  famine,  poverty  and  depo|mlatioii,  would 
follow  in  the  train  ot  pre-existing  calamities.     Nor  is 

vol..   V.  ^^'^ 
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it  to  bo  concealed^  that  dangers  oftlic  most  formidablo 
nature  may  assail  us  from  other  sourcei^ — some  pe« 
cuhar  to  our  situation,  and  others  that  are  common 
to  ail  free  states. 

Faction  and  luxury— the  love  of  money  and  the  love 
of  power,  were  the  hydra-headed  monsters  that  de- 
stroyed the  ancient  reuublics.  At  the  time  that  the 
Itomati  connnonuealth  was  overturned,  all  ranks  ol* 
juen  were  so  corruptrd,  that  tables  wore  publicly  set 
out,  upon  which  the  candidates  lor  oHlces  were  pro- 
fcssfcdly  ready  to  pay  the  pcoiiie  the  price  of  their 
votes;  and  they  came  not  only  to  give  their  voices  to 
the  man  who  had  bought  them,  but  with  all  maimer  of 
weapons  to  fight  for  him.  ]Ience  it  oHen  happened, 
that  they  did  not  part  without  polluting  the  tribunal 
with  blood  and  murder,  and  the  city  was  a  perpetual 
Hcene  of  anarchy.*  The  justice  of  heaven  pursued 
the  perpetrators  of  these  enormities,  and  Rome  was 
scourged  with  a  series  of  the  most  detestable  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  the  character  of  humanity.  Al- 
though corruption  will  not  at  lirst  present  itself  under 
such  hideous  forms,  yet  its  approaches  will  be  insidi- 
ous, undermining  and  dangerous.  It  \^'\\\  a|)peal  to 
cupidity  and  to  ambition,  by  niagnificent^>roniises  and 
by  donatives  of  oflice,  if  not  by  largesses  of  money, 
(lood  men  are  too  oHen  lethargic  and  inactive— bad 
meh  arc  generally  bold  tuid  adventurous.  And  indess 
arrested  by  the  vigiliint  intelligence  and  virtuous  in- 
dignation of  the  connnunity,  faction  will,  in  process  of 
time,  contnniinate  all  the  sources  of  public  prosperi- 
ty— a  deleterious  poison  will  be  infused  into  the  vital 
principles  of  the  body  politic — intrigue,  ignorance,  and 
impudence  will  be  the  |>assports  to  public  honors*— 
and  the  <]uestion  will  be,  not  whether  tlie  man  is  fit  for 
the  oflice,  but  whether  the  ofiice  is  lit  for  the  man. 
In  this  crisis  of  the  republic,  its  degenerate  and  un- 
principled sons  will  unite  in  a  connnon  crusade  against 
the  public  good,  and  will  encircle  the  land  with  a  cor- 
don of  corrupt  and  daring  spirits,  like  the  peccant  hu- 
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mors  of  the  Ynxly,  wliicli,  in  a  dangerous  disease,  col* 
Icct  in  the  morbid  part  of  the  system. 

There  are  aho  peculiar  circumstances  in  our  situa- 
tion, wliicii  oii^iit  to  Hilcnce  1ii(rli-toiicd  arrogance,  and 
admonish  us  of  the  daujircrs  which  surround  us.  The 
experiment  of  a  great  empire,  founded  on  tlic  federa- 
tive principle,  lias  not  been  fully  tested  by  the  ediux  of 
time  aud  the  prcHsure  of  events.  The  ancient  democra- 
cies, where  the  people  Irgisdated  in  person,  were  ruin- 
ed by  the  Kinalhiess  of  their  area.    The  impulses  of 

/  faction  were  sudden,  unchecked,  and  overwhelming. 

'  An  extensive  republic,  like  ours,  may  be  destroyed  by 
a  conspiracy  of  the  members  against  the  liead,  or  the 
power  of  government  may  be  spent  as  it  extends,  like 
a  circle  in  the  water,  which  is  lost  by  its  own  expan- 
sion.   An<l  ail  nppreln>iisiou  of  this  occurrence  may 
induce  the  estublishnicnt  of  Ftaiiding  urmies  in  the  ex- 
treiiiiiies  of  the  empire,  which  as  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Rixnic,  will  rush  to  the  capital,  to  divide  the  spoils  of 
power  and  wealth.     Nor  is  it  to  bo  concealed,  that  u 
spirit  is  artive  in  the  community,  which  tends  to  the 
destruction  of  the  union,  and  the  conse<iU«*iii  subver- 
sion of  I  Ik?  host  hoprs  of  luan.     Il  may  ho  eonsidcred 
as  givinir  too  much  into  relinement,  to  intimate  that  the 
sectional  prejudices  which  prevail  in  certain  parts  of 
tlKHuiion,  may  be  <h'rived  from  hereditary  antipathies 
ami  feelings;    and  that  as  the  easlcin    states  were 
chiefly  settled  by  the  I'uritaus  or  Houndheads  of  Kiig- 
land,  aud  the  principjil  southern  states  by  the  Cavaliers 
or  Koyalists,  a  diversity  of  manners  was  entailed  on 
their  progeny,  which  has  tended  to  increase  and  exas- 
perate the  ancient  animosities  that  were  at  the  same 
time  transmitted.    1  shall  not,  although  I  should  be 
fortified  by  the  great  names  of  Aristolhj,  Bacon,  Ik-rke- 
ley,  liullon  and  Montos<|uieu,  rely  on  the  opcralicm  of 
physical  causes,  although  perhaps  they  are  not  without 
their  inllucnce.    It  was  the  o|)inion  of  the  Stagyrite. 
that    the  climate  of  Greece  was  the  best  jiossibic 
one  for  the  ^>toAv\cV\o\\  o^  y^vcat  men.    The  Greeks, 
said  he,  hold  a  i\\\dA\e  vVoLv:\i  \\\  v\\\^\^'^  ^vv^^  moral 
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the  northern  Europeans  and  the  southern  Asiatics, 
possessing  the  courage  of  the  former,  without  their 
torpor  of  intellect,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  latter,  with* 
out  their  abject  disposition.  Lord  l5acon  has  observed, 
tl:attlK!  inhabitants  of  tho  south  are  in  general  more  in- 
genious than  those  of  the  north ;  but  that  where  the  na- 
tive of  a  cold  climate  has  genius,  he  rises  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  can  be  realized  by  the  southern  wits.  And 
f^ishop  Berkeley*  has  illustrated  this  opinion,  by  com- 
|iaring  the  southern  wits  to  cucumberH,  which  are 
roinnionly  oil  good  in  their  kind,  but  at  best  are  an 
insipid  fruit,  while  the  northern  geniuses  are  like 
melons,  of  which  not  one  in  fifty  is  good,  but  when  it 
is  so,  it  has  an  exquisite  relish.  However  pertinent 
this  doctrine  may  be,  where  it  was  intended  to  apply, 
it  Clin  have  but  little  weight  in  reference  to  us.  The 
difibrence  of  latitude  and  temperature  is  not  so  great 
us  to  {>roduce  the  predicated  results;  and  so  far  as  facts 
ran  be  ascertained,  they  will  not  bear  out  the  ascrip- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  the  causes  so  much  to  be 
deprecated,  come  under  the  denomination  of  moral, 
;ind  arc  to  be  found  in  slavery;  for  wherever  it  pre- 
vails, it  generates  an  anti-commercial  and  anti-manu- 
facturing spirit ;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  produces  a 
lofty  sense  of  independence,  which  is  among  the  strong- 
rst  preservatives  of  our  republican  governments.  In 
the  other  states,  where  commerce  and  manufactures 
are  cultivated  as  well  as  agriculture,  there  is  no  real 
«*,oIlision  of  interest  with  the  states  purely  agricultural, 
'riicre  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  identity ;  and  although 
the  prosperity  of  each  is  tlie  prosperity  of  all,  yet  jeal- 
ousies will  spring  out  of  legislative  encouragement  and 
jirotection  of  these  great  interests.  To  encourage  tho 
liibrics  of  art,  is  to  encourage  the  fabrics  of  nature — 
to  protect  manufactures,  is  to  advance  the  growth  of 
the  raw  materials  of  which  they  are  made — to  counte- 
nance connncrce,  is  to  countenance  cheapness  of 
transportation  and  goodness  of  market — and  to  pro- 
mote tho  wealth  of  any  member  or  section  of  the 
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union,  IS  to  cnhanco  its  ability  to  urc  the  fabrics  and 
to  consume  tlic  productions  of  the  other.  The  grow- 
ing expansion  ol  Hbcral  fccUngs,  and  the  lUnminating 
progress  of  poHtical  philosophy,  hove  had  n  salutary 
tendency  in  checking  prejudices  and  antiimthies  which 
have  too  much,  prevailed.  But,  little  to  our  honor,  f 
speak  it  with  regret,  they  have  been  recently  excited 
by  a  contest  of  equestrian  swiftness.  In  the  Olympic 
games,  where  enlightened  Greece  assembled,  where 
I  fomcr  recited  his  poem  and  Thucydides  his  histor}*, 
the  laureled  crown,  the  ^'jHtlma  nobiiis^*  was  awarded 
to  the  man,  not  to  the  beast ;  but  the  late  display  re- 
minds us  of  the  degenerate  days  of  Home,  when  a  horse 
was  raised  to  the  honors  of  the  consulship;  and  of  the 
Prasini  and  the  Vcncti,  the  green  and  blue  factions, 
which  arose  from  those  colors  of  livery  in  horse-races, 
and  which  accelerated,  if  not  occasioned  tlie  ruin  of 
theCireek  empire.t 

The  necessity  of  counternctrng  the  tendency  of  all 
human  institutions  to  debasement — of  guarding  with 
elFicacious  circumspection  against  the  advances  of 
anarchy  and  tyranny,  and  of  preventing  the  evils 
to  which  we  are  peculiarly  exposed  from  expand- 
ed territory  and  geographical  prejudices,  must  be  obvi- 
ous ;  and  for  this  purpose,  it  is  essential  to  attend, 
with  increased  zeal,  to  the  great  interests  of  education, 
and  to  promote  with  unrelnxed  fervor  the  sacred  cause 
of  science.  Education  includes  moral  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual culture — the  gcorgics  of  the  heart  as  well  as 
of  the  head ;  and  we  must  emphatically  look  up  to  a 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  the  palladium  of  a 
irce  goverimient — the  guarantee  of  the  representative 
system,  and  the  rcgis  of  our  federative  existence. 

Is  it  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  to  show  the  import- 
ant connexion  between  science  and  all  the  arts,  which 
contribute  to  the  sustenance,  the  acconmiodation,  and 
the  embellishment  of  human  life  ?  The  analytic  re- 
searches of  chemistry  have  opened  to  us  a  knowledge 
pf  the  cousliUicut  parts  of  soils,  minerals,  vegetablos, 
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and  other  substances,  nnd  have  developed  their  useful 
application.  From  the  first  conception  of  the  propul- 
sion of  vessels  by  steam  hy  the  Mor(|uis  of  Worcester, 
to  its  consummation  hy  Fulton,  how  slow  was  the  pro- 
gress— how  diliicult  the  accomplii^hniont !  And  this 
could  never  have  h(>on  i  tVecled,  had  it  not  received  the 
aids  of  chemical  discovcTv,  of  niathrmaiical  calcula- 
tion, and  of  mechanical  pliiloHophf.  All  that  relates  to 
the  economy  of  labor  by  machinery — to  the  facilitation 
of  intercourse  I»y  canals  nnd  brid«(rs — to  naval,  civil, 
and  military  architecture — to  the  improvement  of  af;ri- 
cuhure — to  the  ndvancf^mont  of  the  mechanic  arts — 
must  bo  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  tjcienlific 
research. 

It  is  an  ordinance  of  hoavrn,  that  nniii  nmst  be  em- 
p1oye<l.  or  be  unhappy.  MtMttuI  or  corporeal  hibor  is 
the  destination  of  his  nainn;;  an<l  when  Im;  ceaneH  to 
be  active,  he  eeases  to  t>e  iirteftil.  and  desr<;nds  to  the 
level  of  ve^retable  life.  And  certainly  those  pur^^uits 
which  call  into  activity  his  intellectual  powers,  must 
contribute  nu)st  to  hi?  felicity,  his  dignity  and  his  use- 
fulness. The  vif^orous  direction  of  an  active  mind  to 
the  acconi{>rishment  of  <^ood  objects,  forms  its  most 
cxtatic  deli«rhts.  *^  I hec  studiu  adokscentium  nlunt, 
senectutem  oblectant,  secundas  res  ornant,  adversis 
perfu^ium  ac  solatium  pra*bent,  deh:ctant  domi,  non 
impediunt  foris^  pernoctant  nobiscum,  pcregrinantur. 
rusticantur."* 

The  honor  nnd  ^lory  of  a  nation  consist  in  the  illustri- 
ous achievements  of  its  sons  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
fiehl — in  the  science  and  learnin|r  which  compose  the 
knowled«^e  of  man — in  the  arts  and  inventions  which 
administer  to  his  accommodation,  and  in  the  virtues 
which  exalt  his  character.  Scarcely  two  centuries 
have  elapsed  s'mce  the  settlement  of  these  United 
States,  and  in  that  period  we  have  seen  a  Washini,'ton, 
a  Henry,  a  Franklin,  a  Kittenhouse,  and  a  Fulton — tho 
most  splendid  name^  in  war,  in  eloquence,  in  philoso- 
phy, in  ustronomy,  and  in  mechunics,  which  the  world 
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has  ever  witnessed.     Tlic  conjrress  of  patriots  who 
proclaimed  our  independence  in  the  face  of  an  admir* 
int»  world,  and  in  the  view  of  approving  heaven,  have 
descended,  with  three  exceptions,  to  the  grave ;  and  in 
this   illustrious  hand    were    comprised   more   virtue 
and  wisdom,  and  patriotism  and  energy,  than  in  any 
association  of  oncient  or  modern  times.    I  might  pro- 
ceed, and  pronounce  a  enlogium  on  our  savans,  who 
have  illustrated  philosophy  and  the  exact  sciences — 
on  our  literati,  who  have  explored  the  depths  and  as* 
ceuded  the  heights  of  knowledge — on  our  poets,  who 
have  strung  the  lyre  of  Apollo— on  our  painters,  who 
have  comhincd  the  suhlime  and  the  beautiful  in  the 
graphic  art — on  our  statesmen,  who  have  taught  the 
ways  and  means  of  establishing  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  inuuher — and  on  our  theologians,  who 
havo  vindiciitr<l  the  wnys  of  (jod  to  man.     But  I  for- 
bear.    The  turtk  of  Ri.'hictioii  is  at  all  times  invidious; 
and  most  of  the  distinguished  u\v,i\  to  whom  1  allude, 
are  still  living,  and  (irobahly  some  of  them  are  now 
present.      And  I    ought    certainly  neither   to   oil'end 
their   modesty,  nor  violate  my  sense  of  self-respect, 
by  the  obtrusion  of  praise  which  is  not  required  by 
the  occasion,  and  which  will  be  more  suitably,  and  un- 
questionably most  liberally,  dispensed  by  future  times. 
When  we  consider  the  small  areas  in  which  the  in- 
signia of  human  greatness  have  been  displayed,  wc 
will  hnd  e(|ual  cause  for  nstonisl.mcjut  and  exultation. 
Attica  was  not  more  extensive  than  some  of  our  coun- 
ties, atul  the  whole  of  (Ireece  did  not  exceed  this  state 
in  dimcnsioiis.     Home,  for  a  long  period,  did  not  co- 
ver as  great  an  extent:  and  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the 
United   iNet'ierlands,  and  Kngland,   when  compared 
with  the  illustrious  men  and  the  illustrious  deeds  of 
which  they  can  boast,  are  of  a  very  limited  space. 
The  United  Slates  contain  more  than  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  land  of  this  globe,  and  not  six  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  less  than  the  whole  of  Kurone.    Tho 
Deitv  has  |)laced  us  on  a  mighty  continent :  tlie  plastic 
hanu  of  nature  bus  operated  on  a  HtU)>endous  scidc. 
Our  rivers  and  lake:^ — our  cataracts  and  mountain.'^ — 
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our  Boii  and  climate— bonr  the  iinproHg  of  ffroutnei«H« 
offortilitv,  of  Niilubrity.  In  tliiM  K(mcioii«  tlioatro,  ro« 
picto  with  tho  siihliitio  and  tho  hoantilul,  lot  us  act  a 
correspondent  part.  This  state,  which  now  has  a 
population  ofa  million  and  a  half,  is  capable  of  support- 
ing ten  millions  of  souls,  and  before  this  century  closes, 
this  maximum  will  be  attained.  And  if  in  the  councils 
of  the  Almighty  it  is  decreed,  that  we  shall  continue  to 
advance  in  all  that  can  render  a  people  intelligent  and 
virtuous,  |)rospcrous  and  happy,  with  what  reverence 
will  posterity  regard  the  memory  of  those  wlio  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  such  greatness  and  renown! 

Tho  elementary  parts  of  education  in  common 
schools,  are  the  stibsiraia  of  the  studios  of  the  academy 
and  the  college— and  then  again  the  acquisitions  of 
those  institutions  become  the  basis  of  profePAional  pur- 
suits in  divinity,  law  or  medicine,  and  the  foundation 
of  that  information  which  leads  to  more  momentous 
advances  in  the  cabinet,  the  senate  or  the  field — which 
penetrates  the  regions  of  discovery  and  invention,  and 
which  enlightens  the  world  by  literary  discpiisition  and 
scientific  invesligntion.  (iivin;^  fall  credit  to  all  tho 
benefits  derived  from  the  prescribed  cournoH  of  colhi- 
giate  studies,  perhaps  the  faculties  of  young  men  are 
more  powerfully  evolved  by  institutions  like  the  pre- 
sent, which  generate  habits  of  obsjervation  and  rcHcc- 
tion,  ai.d  which  produce  ability  in  composition  and  fa- 
cility in  public  speaking.  And  equally  striking  are  the 
benefits  of  the  extensive  libraries  within  reach,  where 
the  "  relics  of  the  ancient  saints  of  literature,  full  of 
true  virtue  and  without  delusion  or  imposture,"*  and 
the  oblations  and  oflcrings  of  the  votaries  of  learning 
ill  other  times,  are  preserved. 

The  field  of  honor  and  usefulness  is  now  before  you. 
Whatever  direction  you  take,  whatever  course  you 
adopt,  it  is  in  your  power  to  become  eminent.  TJie 
first  man  in  his  profes.«ion  is  often  absolutely,  and  al- 
ways relatively,  a  great  man.  In  this  country  particu- 
larly, every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  the  architect 
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of liw  own  fortune.  And  when  ho  rises,  lot  liim  ascend 
thu  nyrainid  ofKrenfiiCHa,  not  bv  tho  creeping  tortuous 
winuiiiUH  oft  ho  rc|>tilu,  liut  by  tliu  Mublimo  lliuht  oftho 
bird  ol  Jovi;.  Thu  oiiji^h)  rroctrt  Um  uoriu  on  ilio  moim* 
tain  top — looks  at  tho  sun  witli  undazzlcd  eyes,  und 
defies  the  thunder  and  tlie  Hghtning.  Tho  serpent 
creeps  on  the  earth,  nides  in  the  cavern,  and  sinks  into 
torpidity.  ^ 

Without,  referring  to  the  inducements  for  exertion 
arising  frou)  the  successful  enterprises  of  our  citizens 
at  honiCf  it  must  be  sufTicient  to  animate  you  to  active 
industry,  by  pointing  out  the  harvest  of  profit  and  glory 
which  has  been  reaped  abroad.  West,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  delighted  and  astonisilied  the  world  by  his  pic- 
torial pcrfurmances.  Murray,  of  New  York,  has  writ- 
ten the  l»eHt  work  on  Kngti.sli  Grammar,  cvincuig  a 
mind  of  the  mo^^t  lucid,  discriminating  and  arranging 
constitution,  and  he  is  now  enjoying  the  rewards  of  his 
))icty  and  erudition,  in  the  smiles  of  an  approving  con- 
science, and  in  the  plaudits  of  good  men.  Perkins,  of 
Massachusetts,  is  now  pushing  that  wonderful  inven- 
tion, the  steam  engine,  to  the  utmost  verge  of  perfec- 
tion. Many  of  our  enterprising  youth  are  now  travers- 
ing sra  and  laud  in  the'  pursuit  of  science — some  are 
seaicMl  iu  the  celebrated  schools  of  medicine  and  na- 
tural science— some  arc  in  the  great  cities  examining 
the  fabrics  of  art,  the  machinery  and  processes  of  ma- 
nufacturing— the  niovements  and  evolutions  of  com- 
merce, and  the  complex  relations  of  political  economy. 
Others  are  moving  in  various  directions,  improving 
their  information  in  agriculture,  their  taste  in  the  fine 
arts,  and  adding  to  their  knowledge  of  men  and  things. 
A  late  writer*  luentions  that  at  a  popular  point  of  his 
tour  iu  Switzerland,  it  appeared  from  a  register  which 
he  consulted,  that  even  in  that  sequestered  region  tho 
proportion  of  American  travellers  was  respectable. 

The  revolution  in  navigation  is  the  most  astonish- 
ing portion  of  history.    Wherever  great  commimica- 
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lions  cuu  be  maintained  by  wntcr,  the  seats  of  com- 
incrce  und  navigation,  of  dense  population  and  exten- 
sive dominion,  will  be  established  at  those  places. 
Before  the  discovery  of  the  magnet,  navigation  was 
generally  within  sight  of  land.  Who  does  not  emilc 
when  ho  reads  of  the  ten  years'  wanderings  and  suf- 
ferings of  Ulysses  from  Ilium,  in  Asia  Minor,  to  the 
liltio  island  of  Itlinca,  which  within  a  few  years  hag 
been  taken  pOHseMsion  of  by  u  DriliHh  sergeant  and 
his  guard,*  and  of  the  terrific  dnd'apjialling  adventures 
of  the  pious  yl'hieas  in  a  voyage  from  the  former  place 
to  Italy?  If  an  epic  poem  were  now  written,  conceiv- 
ed by  the  sublime  genius  of  Homer,  and  matured  by 
the  embellished  taste  and  correct  judgment  of  Virgil, 
describmg  in  '^  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
burn,"t  the  voyage  of  a  hero,  full  of  cmpriso  and  preg- 
nant with  danger,  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  tho 
Island  of  St.  Domingo,  or  the  mouth  of  the  JNJississip- 
pi,  (the  full  distance  of  the  progress  of  Ulysses  and 
/Eneas,^  although  it  might  be  sua»taincd  by  all  the  inter- 
est arismg  from  important  episodes  and  preternatural 
machinery,  yet  the  essence  of  the  poem  would  be  so 
absurd  that  no  genius  or  management  could  protect 
it  from  the  hue  and  cry  of  universal  contempt.  The 
Mediterranean  sea  was  the  iocus  of  ancient  naviga- 
tion, and  on  its  borders  sprung  up  in  succession,  the 
four  great  monarchies — ^thc  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the 
Grecian  and  the  Roman:  and  *^  all  our  religion — al- 
most all  our  law — almost  all  our  arts-^almost  all  that 
sets  us  above  savages,  have  come  to  us  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.''!  l*he  nmriner's  com- 
pass has  opened  the  gates  of  the  great  oceans,  and 
the  enterprising  spirit,  formerly  imprisoned  in  a  small 
space,  has  spread  over  the  globe,  carrying  with  it  tho 
riches  of  commerce  and  the  refinements  of  knowledge. 
A  voyage  to  Europe  is  now  considered  an  excursion 
of  pleasure :  a  voyage  to  China  is  viewed  as  a  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  even  a  voyage  of  circumnaviga- 
tion round  the  globe,  which  was  formerly  contemplat- 
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ed  with  more  apprehension  than  all  the  labors  of  Her* 
cules,  passes  without  much  observation.  This  spirit 
has  extended  to  all  modes  of  travelling  and  all  objects 
of  discovery.  The  application  of  steam  to  tlio  propul«  - 
sion  of  boats— the  eMtablisliment  of  swid  packets— 
the  improvement  of  natural  and  the  creation  of  arti- 
ficial water-couritcs,  have  produced  the  approxima- 
tion of  remote  phices  and  niibstituted  conti^i^uity  in  lieu 
of  diHtunco.  In  former  tinicrf,  and  within  the  rocolloc* 
tion  of  Hoine  who  hiMir  me,  a  voyiiue  to  Ohwc^o,  or  a 
journey  to  Nia;{ara,WftHr.otiHid<T<>iradtnicnlt  and  bold 
enterprise,  and  the  Island  of  Michillimackinack  was 
viewed  as  the  ultima  Thide  of  America.  All  parts  of 
the  world  are  now  explored  by  American  enterprise:  ' 
and  if  we  reap  so  nobly  the  fruits  of  our  industry  and 
capacity  in  exertions  abroad,  a  much  more  extensive 
harvest  of  ^lory  remains  for  our  operations  at  home. 

[Mr.  Clintofi  hero  made  some  remarks  upon  the  na- 
tural sciences,  which  are  omitted.] 

Time  will  scarcely  permit  even  a  short  allusion  to 
the  exact  sciences,  a<rriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
polite  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  political  philosophy; 
all  of  which  of)cn  subjects  of  the  most  interesting 
character,  that  bear  di'rectly  upon  the  f^oncral  welfare; 
and  all  of  them  present  the  strongest  incentives  to  the 
love  of  fame,*  which  is  the  great  principle  of  the  no- 
ble mind,  and  the  last  that  it  resigns.  It  is  a  common 
remark,  that  "  nihil  dictum  quoil  non  dictum  prius^^''  and 
some  arc  even  so  absurd  as  to  suppose,  that  the  stock 
of  original  ideas  is  exhausted.  Much,  no  doubt,  has 
been  anticipated, but  it  is  equally  true,  that  much  re- 
mains untouched  and  unnoticed.  Some  of  the  greatest 
di.scoveries  have  been  so  contemporaneous,  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  establish  a  charge  of  plngiarisni. 
Many  ideas  are  original,  as  it  respects  the  autlior,  and 
yet  are  not  new :  in  which  case  the  conception  is  more 
.vivid,  and  the  im|)ression  more  powerful,  than  when 
of  a  derivative  character.  The  infinite  combinations 
of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible — the  lights  and  shades 
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which  the  imagination  can  cast  upon  all  suhjcct^i.  and 
the  powerful  action  of  the  understnncling,  in  measuring 
the  relations  of  ideas— in  surveying  the  constitutions 
of  things— in  penetrating  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  de- 
veloping the  properties  of  mind  and  matter,  furni.-^h 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  progressive  improvement 
of  our  faculties,  and  of  their  capacity  to  elicit  new 
ideas  on  all  subjects^  and  to  make  discoveries  of  all 
kinds.  Some  inventions  are  the  offspring  of  accident, 
as  gunpowder,  printing,  and  the  mnriiicr^s  compass. 
Others,  are  the  result  of  a  happy  impulse.  Some  as- 
sume maturity  at  the  first  inception,  like  Pallns,  who 
sprung  from  the  head  of  Jove,  completely  armed  with 
the  panoply  of  wisdom.  While  most  discovericis  have 
proceeded  gradually  to  perfection,  like  our  niajostic 
iludson,  which,  although  srnnlj  in  its  origin,  yet,  by 
the  addition  of  fresh  streams  in  its  career  to  the  ocean, 
becomes  at  last  able  to  bear  ships  of  the  greatest  bur- 
den.  We  are  as  prone  to  shoot  beyond  as  to  shoot 
short  of  the  mark;  and  nothing  is  more  pernicious  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  than  a  refmiiig  and  sophisticat- 
ing spirit,  which  infects  every  subject  with  its  perverse 
and  diminutive  views.  An  illustrious  writer*  has  well 
observed,  that  ^  men  are  accustomed  to  take  a  pros- 
pect  of  nature  from  some  high  tower,  to  view  her  at  a 
distance,  and  to  be  too  nuich  absorbed  in  geiternlities. 
Whereas,  if  they  would  vouchsafe  to  descend,  ap- 
proach nearer  to  particidars,  and  more  exactly  and 
considerately  look  into  things  themselves,  there  might 
be  a  more  true  and  valuable  comprehension  and  dis- 
covery." And  let  it  be  understood,  *'  that  the  wonders 
of  nature  lie  out  of  the  high  road  and  beaten  paths, 
so  that  the  very  absurdity  of  an  attempt  may  some- 
times be  felicitous."!  The  mind,  matured  by  deep 
and  continual  meditation — enlightent^d  by  wise  and 
learned  conversation — and  fcrtili/.ed  by  judicious 
and  extensive  reading,  resembles  that  splendid 
metal  which  was  formed  from  the  fusion  of  many 
minerals  in  the  great  conflagration  at  Corinth.    Like 
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credulity  that  believes  every  fable,  and  a  universal 
Pyrrhonism  that  repudiates  all  truths — a  canine  appe- 
tite, which  devours  every  thing,  however  light,  and  di- 
gests nothing,  however  aHmentary — and  a  fuifitidious 
taste,  which  delights  not  in  the  nutritious  viand,  but 
seeks  its  gratification  in  the  aromatic  deport. 

Tlio  waters  of  ancient  learning  ought  to  he  drunk 
at  the  fountain  head  in  preference  to  the  streams. 
We  are  too  prone  to  rely  on  references,  quotations, 
abridgments  and  translations.  The  consetpience  is, 
that  the  meaning  of  the  original  frequently  reaches  us 
in  a  perverted  or  erroneous  shapc-^its  ethereal  spirit 
evaporates,  by  a  change  of  conveyance,  and  we  lose 
our  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages.  A  fault 
equally  common,  and  more  humiliating,  is  an  idola- 
trous veneration  for  the  literary  men  of  Curope.  This 
intellectual  vassalluge  has  been  visited  by  high-toned 
arrogance  and  malignant  vituperation.  I^arniless  in- 
deed is  the  calumny,  and  it  recoils  from  the  object  like 
the  javelin  thrown  by  the  feeble  hand  of  old  Priam ; 
but  it  ought  to  c(»mbinc  with  other  inducements  to 
encourage  a  vernacular  literature,  and  to  cause  us  to 
bestow  our  patronage  u|>on  more  meritorious  works 
of  our  own  country.  We  have  writers  of  genius  and 
erudition,  who  form  a  respectable  profession.  Some 
have  ascen<lcd  the  empyreal  heights  of  poesy,  and 
have  gathered  the  laurel  wreaths  of  genms;  others 
have  trodden  the  enchanted  ground  of  fictitious  narra- 
tive, and  have  been  honored  by  the  tears  of  beauty 
and  the  smiles  of  virtue.  While  several  have  unfold- 
ed the  principles  of  sci(.*nce,  literature,  philosophy,  ju- 
risprudence and  theology,  and  have  exalted  the  mtel- 
lectual  glory  of  America;  let  us  cherish  the  hope, 
that  some  at  least  will  devote  their  faculties  to  im- 
prove those  arts  and  sciences  on  which  the  substantial 
interests  of  our  country  so  greatly  depend.  I  refer 
particularly  to  agriculture,  civil  engineering,  and  naval 
architecture.  Let  us  also  trust  that  some  vigorous 
minds  will  apply  their  powers  to  the  illustration  of  our 
iiistopy.  It  has  been  said,  with  more  point  than  truth, 
that  the  annals  of  mo<Iern  colonies  alford  but  two  me- 
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morahle  events — the  foundation,  ond  the  separation 
from  tlie  parent  country.*  If  this  ob8er?ntion  had 
been  60  qualified  as  to  refer  to  those  occurrences  as 
the  most  nieuiorablc,  not  as  the  only  memorable 
events  it  would  tuidouhtediy  have  been  correct  The 
colonial  history  of  New  V  ork,  although  im|ierfectly 
exccutc*d,  and  brought  down  only  to  1732,  is  fertdo  of 
instruction  and  replete  with  interest.  The  transla- 
tions of  the  erudite  Vanderkcmp,  and  the  collections  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  have  furnished 
the  most  ample  materials ;  and  whenever  it  is  given 
to  the  world  by  a  master  hand,  it  will  be  a  complete  re- 
futation of  the  remark  which  I  have  quoted.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  we  have  no  good  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  best  account  of  our  indo- 
pcndcncc  is  written  by  Rotta,  an  Italian  ?  At  this  mo- 
men*,  a  respectable  mechanic  of  tlic  city  of  London  is 
collecting  materials  for  writing  our  history.  He  is 
favorably  noticed  by  distinguished  members  of  par- 
liament: and  although  his  mind  has  not  been  disci- 
plined by  a  liberal  education,  yet  its  productions  dis- 
{>lay  vigorous  and  culiivatod  powers,  l^et  this  stimul- 
ate UH  to  similar  and  animated  exertions,  and  let  not 
our  writers  despair  of  ultimate  success,  even  if  thrir 
elForts  are  attended  with  partial  failures.  Experience 
certainly  brightens  the  vista  of  futurity;  but  they  roust 
expect  that  their  fate  will  be  determined  sooner  or 
later  by  intrinsic  mnrit.  Those  writings  that  emit  no 
cfrulgctice<  and  communicate  no  infornnition,  will  fall 
still  born  from  the  press,  and  plunge  nt  once  into  tho 
abyss  of  obscurity.  Others  again  will  dazzle  as  they 
glide  ra))idiy  over  the  literary  horizon,  and  be  seen  no 
more.  Some,  after  basking  in  the  meridian  sunshine, 
will  ^raduiilly  undergo  a  teinporarjr  eclipse ;  but  time 
will  dispense  justice,  and  restore  their  original  splendor. 

So  sinks  the  il;iy>st:ir  in  the  ocran*s  bcft. 
And  yetunon  rcpuin*  liiit  drooping  head, 
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And  tricjcs  liiii  beauns,  and  wilh  ncW'Spnnt^lct]  ore, 
Flames  in  the  Ibrc-hcud  ofthc  morning  itky.* 

A  fortunate  few  are  always  in  the  full  blaze  of  sublime 
glory.  They  arc  the  pha^nixcs  of  the  n(^c — the  elect 
of  genius,  and  the  favorites  of  nature  ami  of  heaven. 

There  is  nothing  ^  under  heavcn*s  wide  holiow- 
Qess,*^t  which  does  not  furnisli  aliment  for  the  mind. 
All  that  we  observe  by  the  organs  of  sense,  and  nil 
that  we  perceive  by  the  operations  ofthc*  understand- 
ing—all that  we  contemplate  in  retrospect,  at  the  pre- 
sent or  in  the  future,  may  bo  compounded  or  decom- 
posed in  the  intellectual  laboratory,  for  beneficial  pur- 
poses. The  active  mind  is  always  vigilant,  always  ob- 
serving. The  original  images  which  are  created  by  a 
vivid  imagination — the  usiclul  ideas  wliich  are  called 
up  I)y  memory,  and  the  vigorous  advances  of  the  rea- 
soning power  into  the  regions  of  disquisition  and  in- 
vestigation, furnish  full  em^doyment  for  the  most  pow- 
erful mind ;  and  after  it  is  tuily  stored  with  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  knowledge,  tlien  the  intellect  has  to  em- 
ploy its  most  important  functions  in  digesting  and  ar- 
ranging the  vast  ami  splendid  materials.  And  if  thcro 
bo  any  thing  in  this  world  which  can  administer  |)uro 
delight,  it  is  when  we  summon  our  intellectual  re- 
sources, rally  our  mental  powers,  and  proceed  to  the 
investigation  of  a  subject  distinguished  for  its  import- 
ance and  complexity,  and  its  inlluence  on  the  desti- 
nies of  man. 

If  science  were  to  assume  ti  visible  f  >  m,  like  tlio 
f)  bled  muses  of  the  ancient  mythology,  all  men  would 
be  ready  to  exclaim  with  the. poet — 


Iter  ;ui};(*rs  faccy 


Ah  the  griRat  oyo  of  iirnvon  hiirnod  bri};lit. 

And  niiiilo  a  rtTinitliino  in  u  Auu\y  \tU\cv.  ; 

Did  never  niurlal  eye  behold  fuch  heiivcnly  grace.| 

But,  alas !  it  is  a  blessing  not  without  its  alloy.    Its 
.sedentary  occupations,  and  its  severe  exercises  ofthc 
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mimU  impnir  tho  lic<iUh,  nnd  hypochondria,  the  Pro- 
methean vulture  of  the  stiulcut,  noisoiis  for  a  time  all 
the  sources  of  oiijoymciit  Add  to  this,  the  tortures 
of  hope  deferred,  and  of  expectation  disappointed* 
After  nights  without  sleep,  and  days  witliout  repose, 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  favorite  investigation — afler  tasking 
tlu}  mind,  and  stretching  all  its  faculties  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  exertion,  when  the  golden  vision  of  approach- 
ing fame  dazzles  the  eye  in  the  distance,  and  the  hand 
is  extended  to  tnstc  the  fruit  and  to  reap  the  harvest, 
the  airy  castles,  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  the  imagina- 
tion, vanish  like  cnclianttMl  ground,  and  disappear  liko 
the  haselesH  fahric  of  a  vision. 

From  such  perversities  of  fortune,  tlio  sunshine  of 
comfort  may,  however,  be  extracted.  In  the  failure  of 
a  scientific  investigation,  collateral  discoveries  of  great 
moment  have  beeiH  made.  And  as  an  eminent  philo- 
sopher* has  well  remarked,  **  What  succeeds,  ploascth 
more,  but  what  succeeds  not,  many  times  informs  no 
Icss/^  And  in  the  worst  position,  the  mind  is  improv- 
ed, sharpened,  expanded,  brightened  and  strengthened 
bv  the  processes  which  it  lias  undergone,  and  the 
elaborations  which  it  has  experienced. 

We  mubl  not  then  expect 

A  |u'r|K'tiial  foiist  of  m^ctarM  swcctit, 

Wliercnocruile  Ruriitit  roigiiH.f 

But  we  may  confnlently  pronotmce,  that  a  cornucopia 

of  bleseings  will  attend  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 

that  it  will  liave  an  electrifying  eflect  on  all  the  sources 
of  individtial  happiness  and  public  prosperity — that 
glory  will  follow  in  the  train  of  its  fehcituus  cultivation, 
and  that  the  public  esteem,  in  percmiini  dispensation, 
will  crown  its  votaries. 

This  state  cFijoys  a  temperate  climate  and  a  fruitful 
soil,  and  situate  betw<;en  t lie  great  hikes  on  the  north 
and  west,  and  the  oc<ran  on  the  houiIi  and  east,  ought 
always  to  be  the  seat  of  plenty  and  salubrity..    It  ro- 
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quires  nothing  but  th«  eiilifilitpncd  cvntitiion  or  iu  lii- 
cullicH  and  rcAoiirccs  to  ronlizc  tlic  bcnuidcol  of  pcr- 
fccijiiri :  nnd  tho  co-opormioii  of  man  witti  ilio  bounty 
or  I'roviilciicc.  will  rciiHor  it  a  icrrcstrial  paradise. 
And  tliis  niiiitt  lioflTcclcd  tlirouL'h  tfic  agency  of  intcl- 
Icnniil,  ojicmtiiig  on  pliyxicnl  c.\crlton. 

In  tliis  f;riiJid  ciirciT  of  mind,  in  iliis  [totcnl  cflbrt  of 
•ipirnen.  in  tliJH  illiisirinn^ritisLilfiy  of  pntriotiMii, contri- 
bnrioiui  will  lit i\v  in  fmni  nil  ^iiinrtera.  Tlio  hundiJo 
mile  H-ill  lie  iicen[>int)lc  as  well  nw  liio  ijoldcn  tulcnt. 
Anil  llio  dii4critniiiiiiin;;.  pi<rM|iicQciouit  and  conTprciicn-  -' 
ttivuiiyoul'miulluciwillliml 


Si-ruuHi.  ill  XiiH-*  I  mil  eowI  iu  CH-rj  ihiiis,' 

Indi-ctl,  tlm  vnry  gronnil  o  '  wtiicli  wc  otnnd  nflbrds 
topiTM  Tor  inijiDriii'iii  cnn^'idc^ntinn  nml  nscfiil  n|inlicn- 
tion.  Tills rily  wns  niiinii;^  the  enrlic-*l  scuts  ol'lCuro- 
]>L'ii[i  <ici[lijii('n1.  It  wnn  atllic  lirad  or  n  great  por>  ' 
In^i<,  reni'liiiig  frinii  ilic  liTniiiintinn  nf  the  naviguhio 
wiiterH  of  Ihe  iveKi  to  the  lie.id  waters  of  ilie  llniUon.  . 
Ii  wiiA  the  greiit  entrepot  of  the  vrIiiiiI)I(i  trade  in  liir;i 
nnd  pi'lirleH,  nnd  ilie  liitiroiiiihrnre  of  connnerc.iiil  iid- 
vciitiire^,  of  IleiI;n1i^l<^  exploriitionii,  nnd  of  mititiiry  ex-  . 
p'Hlili<inH.  In  Ili^Ki,  it  was  ilesiroyeil  by  tin  eruption  of 
Fri'neh  nnd  (niliiin!) — ilic  lii-e-i  of  ninny  of  ilH  inliahi- 
tniiiHwcn;  Kiivcd  ai<  it  were  by  a  Kticcinl  inicrpnuition 
of  I'rovidcitec.  And  llio  i>yni|miliizing  and  pnthctic 
xpee<;li  of  the  fuitlifiil  Miiliawks,  on  that  nicfanrholy 
or'ciiMiiHi.  nniy  hi'  rnnktMl  aiuont;  ihc  most  .iplendii)  ' 
,  clln^ioiM  of  nrainrv-t  'I'he  alliiHul  InniU  nF  the  river, 
rit-lt  HH  the  wiil  ibniicd  liy  the  ovtirlloiviiiKK  <>l'  the 
Nde,  wem  lltv  priiiciiml  renideiiuu  of  tlinl  lerucioiiH  nnd 


iiuiriiiil  ruee.  the  true  old  hv.a>\*  of  t lie  IniinK 
conlvdcrncy  which  carried  terror,  havoc  and.d< 
tion  from  iheGiilf  of  ^St.  Lawrence  lotlicGulf  ofMcui- 


;onl<:derncy  which  carried  terror,  havoc  and  dc^la- 
ixn  the  Gulf  of  ^St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  o  ~ 
nd  which  aspired  to  nuivcrsnl  empire  c 

ikfjiciin.         1  Ctfhkn'i  llisluryoribc  Kiic  NutioiH. 
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suvnffe  nationfl.  How  nstonislicd  would  tliat  people 
be.  iftlicy  could  be  summoned  to  life,  to  witness  tho 
flowing  of  the  waters  of  the  we8t  througb  this  place, 
seeking  in  a  navigable  shape,  a  new  route  to  the  At*^ 
lantic  Ocean— carrying  on  their  bosom  the  congregat-' 
cd  products  of  nature  and  art,  and  spreading  as  they 
proceed,  wealth  and  prosperity. 

All  alluvial  ground  formed  by  streams  emanating 
from  a  dis^tauce  and  reinforced  in  tlnnr  trah.<it  by  aux- 
iliary waters,  must  he  fertile  not  onlv  in  soil,  butabund- 
*  ant  in  the  variou<«  productions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  (^(*rm.s  of  plants  will  he  transported  from 
remote  (pinrters;  and  the  gorges  and  ravines,  formed 
in  many  places  by  intersecting  streams,  will  not  only 
protect  particular  spots  from  the  ravages  of  the  plow, 
but  open  the  treasures  of  the  mineral  kingdom  by  the 
profound  excavations  of  the  water  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  distant  fossils.  Mere,  then,  is  a  proper  region 
for  interesting  discovery.  Strange  trees  now  flourish 
on  the  banks  oft  he  river;  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush 
uiiseon,and  nuuiy  a  curious  production  has  uevcriin- 
dergonc  ycientific  scrutiny. 

Il(;re  has  been  established  a  great  seminary  of  edu- 
cation, which  in  Ic.'^s  than  thirty  years  has  risen  to  an 
extraordinary  ahifu<le  of  excellence;  which  unites  the 
ardor  of  vouihful  enlliusiasni  with  tho  wisdom  of  ex- 
perienced longevity  and  the  celebrity  of  confirmed  use- 
fulness— and  whiciu  by  an  able  diffusion  of  the  hght  of 
knowledge  and  a  dexterous  mainigementof  the  helm  of 
government,  has  already  produced  scholars  who  adorn 
and  iiluiuine  the  walks  of  science  and  literature — the 
pursuits  of  professional  life,  and  the  councils  of  our 
coinilry. 

In  this  vicinity  flourished  Sir  William  Johnson,  ono 
of  the  extraordinary  characters  of  our  colonial  histfiry. 
He  settled  near  the  ImnkH  of  the  Mohawk,  and  from 
Inuuble  beginnings  he  accpiired  great  celebrity,  parti- 
cularly in  war — iniiuense  wealth,  and  the  favor  of  his 
flOverei'Mj.  A\iv^\mcvous  events  in  concurrence  with  a 
parainuuut  iuUucuce  o\ct  v\\viW\vv\vA,  wud  ^reat  energy 
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or  clinrnctcr.  Inid  iho  fo jiiilation  niiil  crectpd  llicaupcr- 
Hiriiciiiro  or  liiH  fortiiiicH.  tii  lliia  plocL-  lived  aixl  died 
that  (rniincntiicrvaiil  ofGod.  ttic  Ki-v.  IJr.  Itomeyn.  tho 
Troifriinco  of  iv)i(m>u  vJrtuRH  ia  Mill  cliorii-licd  in  your 
licnriB  iind  Ti'll  in  yiiiir  lives.  His  vciicrnbic  Ibrin — liia 
ili^jniliod  do|Hiriniriil — Iiik  ryo  Ix-nniini;  jjondrioN^.  niid 
liix  voicL-  mivriii^  wiMlimi, nfo Dtill  I'roHli  in  jniir  minds i 
so  in))>rui>t>ivD  is  titc  powor  of  tmniliintid  virtue  nnd  in- 
to It  i^jeiirn.  Dr.  Dwiglit.  lln  ftrcatcm  lliculof;inn  ortlio 
aire,  liiin  pronuniiced  Iiih  culogiuin  i  and  it  rcmniris  for 
1>iatrra|ihf  to  iicrr<irin  iin  Ainclioiui,  and  to  fill  u|i  (lie 
otiitinoi  tin  nbiy  drawn  liy  oiio  of  tlio  most  nciilc  ob- 
scrvcrx  nnd  iirtiromid  lliinkerB  wliicli  onr  coiniiry  liiiii 
]inHliiccd,' 

finally,  nlnilL'vorina^  bo  our  tliou^hrs,  onr  words, 
our  writinfja,  or  our  ncliunn.  let  liieiii  nil  lie  HubRcrvicnt 
to  llic  promotion  nf  iiciciice  and  tlio  iiruM[K!rit);  orour 
couiury.  HieiiHiire  is  a  slindow;  ucallli  it  Voiiiiy,  oiul 
power  a  pa^nint — but  knowlcd(;c  \t  cxtalic  in  enjoy, 
nirntipercnnial  in  rninc,  unlimited  in  mnixio,  nnd  inli- 
niic  in  dnraiion.  In  t  lie  |tcrforinancc  or  ilHHacrud  of- 
ticts,  ii  icon  no  dniif^r,  8|iiims  no  expoiiiic,  uinitH  no 
exertion.  Il  iirulci)  I  lie  mountain,  lonka  inio-ttio  volca- 
no, dives  into  tlir  ocean.  pcrrarniCK  tliovurllj,  win^'Ji  its 
IliL'lil  into  llie  skii's,  oncirclv^  ilie  glolio.  e.vplorefl  aca 
nnd  land,  contcmpluics  tlio  Uistunt.  exainincn  tlio  ini- 
niiic.  com  1 1  roll  em  In  llic  ^rr^iit.  and  ascciidH  to  the  i<ul>>  . 
lime.  Ko  plnec  loo  rtmolc  for  its  i;rur<|i — no  licavena 
too  exnllcd  for  iia  reach.  "  lla  scut  ia  tbu  lioiiom  of 
Uod — its  voice  tbc  harmony  of  the  world.  All  tliinga 
in  heaven  nnd  cnrili  do  il  liomagc.  iho  very  Icnsl  ax  feel- 
ing its  care,  and  ihc  greatest  ai  not  exempt  from 
iis  jKiwcr.  Kotli  nngeU  oiiil  men  Qiid  creaiurca.  of 
what  conilitiun  souvcr,  l1)ou<<li  each  iii  dilVerent  sort 
and  munncr.  yet  all,  wiih  uniform  consiml,  udniiring 
it  OS  the  parent  of  peace  and  huppincss,"! 

•  Dmglit'i  Tnivcli,  i  Iloolwr. 
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